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From  tmi  own  Apartment ,  October  24. 

S/xY  brother  Tranquillus,  who  is  a  man  of  business, 
came  to  me  this  morning  into  my  study,  and  after 
many  very  civil  expressions  in  retur.n  for  what  good 
offices  I  had  done  him,  told  me,  *  he  desired  to  carry 
bis  wife,  my  sister,  that  very  morning,  to  his  own 
house.'  I  readily  told  him,  *  I  would  wait  upon  him,' 
without  2Akiag  why  he  was  so  impatient  to  rob  us  of 
his  good  company.  He  went  out  of  my  chamber, 
and  I  thought  seemed  to  have  a  little  heaviness  upon 
him,  which  gave  me  some  disquiet.  Soon  after  my 
sister  came  to  me,  with  a  very  matron-like  air,  and 
most  sedate  satisfaction  in  her  looks,  which  spoke  her 
very  much  at  ease ;  but  the  traces  of  her  countenance 
seemed  to  discover  that  she  had  been  lately  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  that  air  of  content  to  flow  from  a  certain 
triumph  upon  some  advantage  obtained.  She  no 
sooner  sat  down  by  me,  but  I  perceived  she  was  one 
of  those  ladies  who  begin  to  be  managers  within  the 
time  of  their  being  brides. — Without  letting  her  speak, 
which  I  saw  she  had  a  mighty  inclination  to  do,  I 
said,  *  Here  has  been  your  husband,  who  tells  me  he 
has  a  mind  to  go  home  this  very  morning,  and  I  have 
consented  to  it.' — ^  It  is  well,'  said  she,  '  for  you 
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must  know ' — *  Nay,  Jenny,'  said  I,  *  I  beg  your 

pardon,  for  it  is  you  must  know — Yoi^  are  to  under- 
stand, that  now  is  the  time  to  fix  or  alienate  your  hus- 
band's heart  for  ever ;  and  I  fear  you  have  been  a 
little  indiscreet  in  your  expressions  oi;  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  even  here  in  my  house/ — *  There  has,' 
says  she,  *  been  some  words  :  but  I  will  be  judged  by 
you  if  he  was  not  in  the  wrong :  nay,  I  need  not  be 
judged  by  any  body,  for  he  gave  it  up  himself,  and 
said  not  a  wora  when  he  saw  me  grow  passionate,  but, 
"  Madam,  you  are  perfectly  in  the  right  of  it :"  as  you 

shall  judge *— -*  Nay,  Madam,'  said  I,  *  I  am  judge 

already,  and  tell  you,  that  you  are  perfectly  in  the 
wrong  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  a  matter  of  importance,  I 
know  he  has  better  sense  than  you;  if  a  trifle,  you  know 
what  I  told  you  on  your  wedding-day,  that  you  were 
to  be  above  uttle  provocations.'  She  know^  very  well 
I  can  be  sour  upon  occasion,  therefore  gave  me  leave 
to  go  on. 

'  Sister,'  said  I,  *  I  will  not  enter  into  the  dispute 
between  you,  which  I  find  his  prudence  put  an  end  to 
before  it  came  to  extremity ;  but  charge  you  to  have 
a  care  of  the  first  quarrel,  as  you  tender  your  happi- 
ness ;  for  then  it  is  that  the  mind  will  reflect  harshly 
upon  every  circumstance  that  has  ever  passed  between 
you.     If  such  an  accident  is  ever  to  happen,  which  I 
nope  never  will,  be  sure  to  keep  to  the  circumstance 
before  you ;  make  no  allusions  to  what  is  passed,  or 
conclusions  referring  to  what  is  to  come  :  do  not  shew 
a  hoard  of  matter  for  dissension  in  your  breast ;  but, 
if  it  is  necessary,  lay  before  him  the  thing  as  you  under- 
stand it,  candidly,  without  being  ashamed  of  acknow- 
ledging an  error,  or  proud  of  being  in  the  right.    If  a 
young  couple  be  not  careful  in  this  point,  they  will 
get  into  a  habit  of  wrangling :  and  when  to  displease 
is  thought  of  no  consequence,  to  please  is  always  of 
as  little  moment.    There  is  a  play,  Jenny,  I  have  for- 
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merij  been  at  when  I  was  a  stadent :  we  got  into  a 
daik  comer  with  a  porringer  of  brandy,  and  threw 
rakoDS  into  it,  then  set  it  on  fire.     My  chamber-fellow 
tad  I  diverted  ourselves  witii  the  sport  of  venturing 
omr  fingers  for  the  raisins ;  and  the  wantonness  of  the 
dung  was  to  see  each  other  look  like  a  demon,  as  we 
burnt  ourselves,  and  snatched  out  the  fruit.     This 
fantastical  mirth  was  called  Snap-Dragon.     You  may 
go  into  many  a  family,  where  you  see  the  man  and 
wife  at  this  sport ;  every  word  at  their  table  alludes 
to  some  passage  between  themselves ;  and  you  see  by 
the  paleness  and  emotion  in  their  countenances,  that  it 
is  for  your  sake^  and  not  their  own,  that  they  forbear 
playing  out  the  whole  game  m  burning'  each  other's 
fingers*    In  this  case,  the  whole  purpose  of  life  is 
inverted,  and  the  ambition  turns  upon  a  certain  con- 
tention, who  shall  contradict  best,  and  not  upon  an 
inclination  to  excel  in  kindness  and  eood  offices. 
Therefore,  dear  Jenny,  remember  me,  and  avoid  Snap- 
Dragon.* 

*  I  thank  you,  brother,'  said  she,  *  but  you  do  not 
know  how  he  loves  me ;  I  find  I  can  do  any  thing 
with  him.'—*  If  you  can  so,  why  should  you  desire  to 
do  any  thing  but  please  him  ?  but  I  have  a  word  or 
two  more  before  you  go  out  of  the  room ;  for  I  see  you 
do  not  like  the  subject  I  am  upon :  let  nothing  pro- 
voke you  to  fall  upon  an  imperfection  he  cannot  help ; 
for,  if  he  has  a  resenting  spirit,  he  will  think  your  aver- 
sion as  immovable  as  the  imperfection  with  which 
you  upbraid  him.  But,  above  all,  dear  Jenny,  be 
careful  of  one  thing,  and  you  will  be  something  more 
than  woman ;  that  is,  a  levity  you  are  almost  all  guilty 
of,  which  is,  to  take  a  pleasure  in  your  power  to  give 
pain.  It  is  .even  in  a  mistress  an  argument  of  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  but  in  a  wife  it  is  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude. When  a  sensible  man  once  observes  this  in  a 
woman,  he  must  have  a  very  great,  or  very  little  spirit, 
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to'  overlook  it.  A  woman  ought,  therefore,  to  consi^ei 
very  often,  how  few  men  there  are  who  will  regao^ci^  a 
meditated  offence  as  a  weakness  of  temper.' 

I  was  going  on  in.  my  confabulation,  when  TraxM.-- 
quillus  entered.     She  cast  all  her  eyes  upon  him.'witli 
much  shame  and  confusion,  mixed  with  great  compla,- 
cency  and  love,  and  went  up  to  him.     He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  looked  so  many  soft  things  at  one 
glance,  that  I  could  see  he  was  glad  I  had  been  talk:- 
ing  to  her,  sorry  she  had  been  troubled,  and  angry 
at  himself  that  he  could  not  disguise  the  concern  he 
was  in*  an  hour  before.     After  which  he  says  to  me, 
with  an  air  awkward  enough,  but  methought  not  un- 
becoming, ^  I  have  altered  my  mind,  brother ;  we 
will  live  upon  you  a  day  or  two  longer*'     I  replied , 
*  That  is  what  I  have  been  persuading  Jenny  to  ask 
of  you,  but  she  is  resolved  never  to  contradict  your 
inclination,  and  refused  me.' 

We  were  going  on  in  that  way  which  one  hardly 
knows  how  to  express ;  as  when  twp  people  mean 
the  same  thing  in  a  nice  case,  but  come  at  it  by  talk- 
ing as  distantly  from  it  as  they  can;  when  very  oppor- 
tunely came  in  upon  us  an  honest  inconsiderable  fel- 
low, Tim  Dapper,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  us 
both.     Tim  is  one  of  those  who  are  very  necessary, 
by  being  very  inconsiderable.     Tim  dropped  in  at  an 
incident,  when  we  knew  not  how  to  fall  into  either  a 
grave  or  a  merry  way.     My  sister  took  this  occasion 
to  make  off,  and  Dapper  gave  us  an  account  of  all 
the  company  he  had  been  in  to-day ;  who  was,  and 
who  was  not,  at  home,  where  he  visited.    This  Tim  is 
the  head  of  a  species  :  he  is  a  little  out  of  his  element 
in  this  town  :  but  he  is  a  relation  of  Tranquillus,  and 
his  neighbour  in  the  country,  which  is  the  true  place 
of  residence  for  this  species.     The  habit  of  a  Dapper, 
when  he  is  at  home,  is  a  Ught  broad-cloth,  with  cala- 
manco or  red  waistcoat  and  breeches ;  and  it  is  ro- 
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markable  that  their  wigs  seldom  hide  the  collar  of 
tbeir  coats.     They  have  always  a  peculiar  spring  in 
tilieir  arms,  a  wriggle  in  their  bodies,  and  a  trip  in  their 
gait.     AU  which  motions  they  express  at  once  in  their 
drinking,  bowing,  or  saluting  ladies ;  for  a  distant 
imitation  of  a  forward  fop,  and  a  resolution  to  overtop 
him  in  his  way,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a 
Dapper.     These  under-characters  of  men,  are  parts 
of  ^e  sociable  world  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  : 
they  are  like  pegs  in  a  building;  they  make  no  figure 
in  it,  but  hold  the  structure  together,  and  are  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  the  pillars  and  columns.     I  am 
sure  we  found  it  so  this  morning ;  for  Tranquillus 
and  I  should,  perhaps,  have  looked  cold  at  each  other 
the  whole  day,  but  Dapper  fell  in  with  his  brisk  %vay, 
shodL  ns  botn  by  the  hand,  rallied  the  bride,  mistook 
the  acceptance  he  met  with  amongst  us  for  extra- 
ordinary perfection  in  himself,  and  heartily  pleased, 
and  was  pleased  all  the  while  he  stayed.     His  com- 
pany \eCt  us  all  in  good  humour,  and  we  were  not 
such  fooh  as  to  let  it  sink,  before  we  confirmed  it  by 
great  cheerfulness  and  <^enne6s  in  our  carriage  the 
whole  evening. 

Whites  Chocolate'house,  October  24. 

I  have  beto  this  evening  to  visit  a  lady  who  is 
a  relation  of  the  enamoured  Cynthio,  and  there  heard 
the  melancholy  news  of  his  death.  I  was  in  hopes, 
that  fox-huntmg  and  October  would  have  recovered 
him  from  his  unhappy  passion.  He  went  into  the 
country  with  a  design  to  leave  behind  him '  all 
thoughts  of  Clarissa;  but  he  found  that  place  only 
more  convenient  to  think  of  her  without  interruption. 
The  country  gentlemen  were  very  much  puzzled 
upon  his  case,  and  never  finding  him  merry  or  loud 
in  their  company,  took  him  for  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  immediately  upon  his  death  seized  his  French 

b3 
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▼alet-de-chambre  for  a  priest ;  and  it  is  genereLll3^ 
thought  in  the  country,  it  will  go  hard  with  him  nexil 
session.    Poor  Cynthio  never  held  up  his  head  af^er 
having  received  a  letter  of  Clarissa's  marriage.  The 
lady  who  gave  me  this  account,  being  far  gone    ii2 
poetry  and  romance,  told  me,  '  if  I  would  give  her 
an  epitaph,  she  would  take  care 'to  have  it  placed 
on  his  tomb;  which  she  herself  had  devised  in  the 
following  manner.     It  is  to  be  made  of  black  mar- 
ble, and  every  corner  to  be  crowned  with  weeping- 
Cupids.     Their  quivers  are  to  be  hung  up  upon  two 
tall  cypress-trees,  which  are  to  grow  on  each  side 
on  the  monument,  and  their  arrows  to  be  laid  in  a, 
great  heap,  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  pile,  on 
which  is  to  lie  the  body  of  the  deceased.     On  the 
top  of  each  cypress  is  to  stand  the  figure  of  a  moan- 
ing turtle-dove.      On  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
monument,  the  Goddess,  to  whom  these  birds  are 
sacred,  is  to  sit  in  a  dejected  posture,  as  weeping 
for  the  death  of  her  votary.'     I  need  not  tell  you 
this  lady's  head  is  a  little  turned :  however,  to  be 
rid  of  importunities,  I  promised  her  an  epitaph,  and 
told  her  I  would  take  for  my  pattern  that  of  Don 
Alonzo,  who  was  no  less  famous  in  his  age  than 
Cynthio  is  in  ours. 

The  Epitaph. 

Here  lies  Don  Alonzo, 

Slain  by  a  wound  received  under 

his  left  pap, 

the  orifice  of  which  was  so 

small,  no  surgeon  could 

discover  it. 

Reader ; 

If  thou  wouldst  avoid  so  strange 

a  death, 
look  not  upon  Lucinda's  eyes. 


»*86.  fATLER. 
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From  my  oxvn  Apartment,  October  25. 

When  I  came  home  last  night,  my  servant  delivered 
me  the  following  letter : 

'SIR,  October  S4. 

^  I  have  orders  from  Sir  Harry  Quickset,  of  Staf-' 
fordshire.  Baronet,  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  honour. 
Sir  Harry  himself.  Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow,  Knight, 
Thomas  Rentfree,  Esquire,  justice  of  the  quorum, 
Andrew  Windmill,  Esquire,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Harry's  grandson,  will  wait 
upon  yon  at  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morning, 
being  Tuesday  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  upon 
business  which  Sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you  by  word 
of  mouth.  1  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  be- 
forehand so  many  persons  of  quality  came,  that  you 
might  not  be  surprised  therewith.  Which  concludes, 
though  by  many  years'  absence  since  I  saw^  you  at 
Stafford,  unknown.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Thrifty.' 

I  received  this  message  with  less  surprise  than  I 
believe  Mr.  Thrifty  imagined ;  for  I  knew  the  good 
company  too  well  to  feel  any  palpitations  at  their 
approach :  but  I  was  in  very  great  concern  how  I 
should  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  demean  myself  to 
ail  these  great  mep,  who  perhaps  had  not  seen  ahy 
thing  above  themselves  for  these  twenty  years  last 
past.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case  of  Sir  Harry.  Be-, 
sides  which,  I  was  sensible  that  there  was  a  great 
point  in  adjusting  my  behaviour  to  the  simple  squire, 
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80  as  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  not  disoblige  tH< 
justice  of  the  quorum. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning,  and   J 
had  no  sooner  set  chairs,  by  the  steward's  letter 3 
and  fixed  my  tea-equipage,  but  I  heard  a  knock  at 
my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one  entered  ; 
after  which  followed  a  long  silence,  which  was  broke 
at  last  by,  *  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  think  I  knoiTcr 
better :'  and  another  voice,  *  Nay,  good  Sir  Giles — ' 
I  looked  out  from  my  window,  and  saw  the  good 
company  all  with  their  hats  off,  and  arms  spread, 
offering  the  door  to  each  other.     After  many  offers, 
they  entered  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  order  Mr. 
Thrifty  was  so  kind  as  to  name  them  to  me.     But 
they  are  now  got  to  my  chamber-door,  and  I  saw 
my  old  friend  Sir  Harry  enter.     I  met  him  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  so  reverend  a  vegetable ;  for  yoii 
are  to  know,  that  is  my  sense  of  a  person  who  re- 
mains idle  in  the  same  place  for  half  a  century.     I 
got  him  with  great  success  into  his  <;hair  by  the  fire, 
without  throwing  down  ahy  of  my  cups.      The 
knight-bachelor  told  me,  *  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  my  whole  family,  and  would,  with  my  leave, 
place  himself  next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whose  right  hand 
he  had  sat  at  every  quarter-sessions  these  thirty 
years,  unless  he  was  sick.'   The  Steward  in  the  rear 
whispered  the  young  Templar,  *  That  is  true  to  my 
knowledge.'     I  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  stood 
cheek  by  jole,  to  desire  the  squire  to  sit  down  before 
the  justice  of  the  quorum,  to  the  no  small  satisfac- 
tion of  the  former,  and  resentment  of  the  latter. 
But  I  saw  my  error  too  late,  and  got  them  as  soon 
as  I  could  into  their  seats.    ^  Well,'  said  I,  *  gentle- 
men, after  I  have  told  you  how  glad  I  am  of  this 
great  honour,  I  am  to  desire  you  to  drink  a  dish  of 
tea.'    They  answered  one  and  all,  *  that  they  never 
drank  tea  in  a  morning  l' — ^  Not  in  a  morning!'  said 
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I,  starmg  round  me.  Upon  which  the  pert  jackanapes, 
Nic  Doubt,  tipped  me  the  wink,  and .  put  out  his 
toiigae  at  his  grandfather.  Here  followed  a  profound 
sOence,  when  the  steward  in  his  boots*  and  whip 
proposed,  ^  that  we  should  adjourn  to  some  pubUc 
house,  where  every  body  might  call  for  what  they 
pleased,  and  enter  upon  the  business/  We  all  stood 
up  in  an  instant,  and  Sir  Harry  filed  off  from  the  left, 
very  discreetly,  countermarching  behind  the  chairs 
towards  the  door.    After  him.  Sir  Giles  in  the  same 
manner.     The  simple  squire  made  a  sudden  start  to 
follow ;  but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  be- 
tween upon  the  stand  of  the  stairs.     A  maid,  going 
up  with  coals,  made  us  halt,  and  put  us  into  such 
confusion,  that  we  stood  all  in  a  heap,  without  any 
▼i8a)le  possibility  of  recovering  our  order ;  for  the 
yonog  jackanapes  seemed  to  make  a  jest  of  this 
matter,  and  had  so  contrived,  by  pressing  amongst 
us,  under  pretence  of  making  way,  that  his  grand- 
father was  got  into  the  middle,  and  he  knew  nobody 
was  of  quatity  to  stir  a  step,  until  Sir  Harry  moved 
first.  We  were  fixed  in  this  perplexity  for  some  time, 
until  we  heard  a  very  loud  noi^e  in  the  street;  and  Sir 
Harry  asking  what  it  was,  I,  to  make  them  move, 
said,  *  it  was  fire.'     Upon  this,  all  ran  down  as  fast 
as  they  could,  without  order  or  ceremony,  until  we 
got  into  the  street,  where  we  drew  up  in  very  good 
order,  and filedoff down  Sheer-lane;  the  impertinent 
Templar  driving  us  before  him,  as  in  a  string,  and 
pointing  to  his  acquaintance  who  passed  by, 

I  must  confess,  I  love  to  use  people  according  to 
their  own  sense  of  good  breeding,  and  therefore 
whipped  in  between  the  justice  and  the  simple 
squire.  He  could  not  properly  take  this  ill ;  but 
1  overheard  him  whisper  the  steward,  '  that  he 
thought  it  hard,  that  a  common  conjuror  should 
take  place  of  him,  though  an  elder  squire.'    In 
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tbiA  order  we  marched  down  Sheer-lane,    at    the 
upper  end  of  which  I  lodge.    When  we  caxne  to 
Temple-bar,  Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Giles  got  over ;  bue 
a  run  of  the  coaches  kept  the  rest  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  street ;  however,  we  all  at  last  landed,  and. 
drew  up  in  very  good  order  before  Ben  Tooke's* 
shop,  who  favoured  our  railing  with  great  huma- 
nity; from  whience  we  proceeded  again,  until  we 
came  to  Dick's  coflPee-housefj  where  1  designed  to 
carry  them.     Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty, 
and  took  up  the  street  upon  the  same  ceremony. 
We  proceeded  through  the  entry,  and  were  so  ne- 
cessarily kept  in  order  by  the  situation,  that  we  were 
now  got  into  the  coffee-house  itself,  where,  as  soon 
as  we  arrived,  we  repeated  our  civilities  to  each 
other;  after  which,  we  marched  up  to  the  high 
table,  which  has  an  ascent  to  it  enclosed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.    The  whole  house  was  alarmed 
at  this  entry,  made  up  of  persons  of  so  much  state 
and  rusticity.    Sir  Harry  called  for  a  mug  of  ale, 
and  Dyer's  Letter.     The  boy  brought  the  ale  in  an 
instant ;  but  said,  *  they  did  not  take  in  the  Letter/ — 
*  No  !*  says  Sh*  Harry,  *  then  take  back  your  mug ; 
we  are  like  indeed  to  have  good  liquor  at  this  house !' 
Here  the  Templar  tipped  me  a  second  wink,  and, 
if  I  had  not  looked  very  grave  upon  him,  I  found 
he  was  disposed  to  be  very  familiar  with  me.    In 
short,  I  observed,  after  a  long  pause,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  care  to  enter  upon  business  until  after 
their  morning-draught,  for  which  reason  I  called  for 
a  bottle  of  mum ;  and  finding  that  had  no  effect  upon 
them,  I  ordered  a  second,  atfd  a  third,  after  which 
Sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me,  and  told  me  in  a  low 
voice,  *  that  the  place  was  too  public  for  business ; 
but  he  would  call  upon  mjB  again  to-morrow  morning 

•  The  celebrated  bookseller,  in  Fleet-street. ' 
t  Which  still  goes  by  that  name. 
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at  mj  own  lodgingsy  and  bring  some  more  friends 

WilVs  Coffee-house,  October  26. 

Iliougli  this  place  is  frequented  by  a  more  mixed 
company  than  it  used  to  be  formerly,  yet  you  meet 
very  often  some  whom  one  cannot  leave  without 
being  the  better  for  their  conversation.     A  gentle- 
man this  evening,  in  a  dictating  manner,  talked,  I 
thongfat,  very  pleasingly  in  praise  of  modesty,  in 
the  midst  of  ten  or  twelve  libertines^  upon  whom  it 
seemed  to  have  had  a  good  e£fect.     He  represented 
\t  as  the  certain  indication  of  a  great  and  noble 
spirit.    *  Modesty/  said  he,  /  is  the  virtue  which 
makes  men  prefer  the  pubUc  to  their  private  interest, 
the  guide  of  every  honest  undertaking,  and  the  great 
guardian  of -innocence.     It  makes  men  amiable  to 
^heir  Mends,  and  respected  by  their  very  enemies. 
In  all  ^aces,  and  on  all  occasions,  it  attracts  bene- 
volence, and  demands  approbation.' 

One  might  give  instances,  out  of  antiquity,  of 
the  irresistible  force  of  this-quality  in  great  minds  : 
Cicerfeius,  and  Cneius  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  great 
Africanus,  were  competitors  for  the  office  of  prsetor. 
The  crowd  followed  Cicereius,  and  left  Scipio  unat- 
tended. Cicereius  saw  this  with  much  concern; 
and  desiring  an  audience  of  the  people,  he  descended 
from  the  place  where  the  candidates  were  to  sit  in 
the  eye  of  the  multitude ;  pleaded  for  his  adversary ; 
and,  with  an  ingenuous  modesty,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  feign,  represented  to  them,  *  how  much 
it  was  to  their  dishonour,  that  a  virtuous  son  of 
Africanus  should  not  be  preferred  to  him,  or  any 
other  man  whatsoever.'  This  immediately  gained 
the  election  for  Scipio ;  but  all  the  compliments  and 
congratulations  upon  it  were  made  to  Cicereius.  It 
is  easier  in  this  case  to  say  who  had  the  office,  than 
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the  honour.    There  is  no  occurtetice  in  Ufe  iivJker< 

this  quality  is  not  more  ornamental  than  any  otKer 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  marching  to 
wards  Larissus,  the  whole  people  of  that  place  came 
out  in  procession  to  do  him  honour.  He  thanked 
the  magistrates  for  their  respect  to  him ;  but  desired 
them  '  to  perform  these  ceremonies  to  the  con- 
queror/ This  gallant  submission  to  his  fortune, 
and  disdain  of  making  any  appearance  but  like  Pom- 
pey, was  lowing  to  his  modesty,  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  so  disingenuous,  as  to  give  himself 
the  air  of  prosperity,  when  he  was  in  the  contrary 
condition. 

This  I  say  of  modesty,  as  it  is  the  virtue  which 
preserves  a  decorum  in  the  general  course  of  our 
life ;  but,  considering  it  also  as  it  regards  our  mere 
bodies,  it  is  the  certain  character  of  a  great  mind. 
It  is  memorable  of  the  mighty  Ceesar ;  that  when  he 
was  murdered  in  the  Capitol,  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  expired  he  gathered  his  robe  about  him, 
that  he  might  fall  in  a  decent  posture.     In  this 
manner,  says  my  author,  he  went  off,  not  like  a  man 
that  departed  out  of  life,  but  a  deity  that  returned  to 
his  abode. 


N*»  87.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1709. 


Will's  Coffee-houscy  October  28. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  contemplate  with  greater 
pleasure  than  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which 
often  shews  itself  in  all  conditions  of  life.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  degeneracy  and  meanness  that  is 
crept  into  it,  there  are  a  thousand  occasions  in  which 
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ft  breaks  through  its  original  corruption,  and  shews 
what  it  once  was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  I 
consider  the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious 
ptie  of  buildings ;  where  amidst  great  heaps  of  rub- 
Ink,  you  meet  with  noble  fragments  of  sculpture, 
broken  pillars  and  obelisks,  and  a  magnificence 
m  confusion.  Virtue  and  wisdom  are  continually 
employed  in  clearing  the  ruins,  removing  these  dis- 
orderly heaps,  recovering  the  noble  pieces  that  lie 
bvied  under  them,  and  adjusting  them  as  well  as 
possible  according  to  their  ancient  symmetry  and 
bean^.  A  happy  education,  conversation  wiUi  the 
finest  spirits,  looking  abroad  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  observations  upon  mankind,  are  the  great 
^ttsistances  to  this  necessary  and  glorious  work.  But 
even  among  those  who  have  never  had  the  happiness 
of  any  of  these  advantages,  there  are  sometimes  such 
exertions  of  the  greatness  that  is  natural  to  the  mind 
of  man,  as  shew  capacities  and  abilities,  which  only 
want  l^ese  accidental  helps  to  fetch  them  out,  and 
shew  them  in  a  proper  light.  A  plebeian  soul  is  still 
the  roin  of  this  glorious  edifice,  though  encumbered 
with  all  its  rubbish.  This  reflection  rose  in  me  from 
a  letter  which  my  servant  dropped  as  he  was  dressing 
me,  and  which,  he  told  me,  was  connnunicated  to 
bim,  as  he  is  an  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  it.  The  epistle  is  from  one  Ser- 
jeant Hall  of  the  foot-guards.  It  is  directed,  *  To 
Seijeant  Cabe,  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  foot- 
guards,  at  the  Red-lettice,  in  the  Butcher-row,  near 
Temple-bar.* 

I  was  so  pleased  with  several  touches  in  it,  that 
I  could  not  forbear  shewing  it  to  a  cluster  of  critics, 
who,  instead  of  considering  it  in  the  light  I  have  done, 
examined  it  by  the  rules  of  epistolary  writing.  For 
^  these  gentlemen  are  seldom  men  of  great  genius, 
ibey  work  altogether  by  mechanical  rules,  and  are 

III.  c 
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aUe  to  discaver  no  beauties  that  are  not  pointed 
by  Bouhours  and  Rapin.     The  letter  is  as  foUo^^ 

'  From  the  camp  before  Mods,  Sept.  26* 
'  COMRADE, 

<  I  received  yours,  and  am  glad  yourself  and  youi 
wife  are  in  good  health,  witih  all  the  rest  of    m^ 
friends.    Our  battalion  suffered  more  than  I  couic 
wish  in  tke  action.    But  who  can  withstand  &te  ' 
Poor  Richard  Stevenson  had  his  fate  whb  a  great 
many  more.     He  was  killed  dead  before  we  entered 
tke  trenches.     We  had  above  two  hundred  of  our 
battali<Hi  killed  and  wounded.  We  lost  ten  ser}eap.ts, 
six  are  as  followeth:  Jennings,  Caatles,  Roach, 
Sherring,  Meyrick,  and  my  son  Smitk.     The  rest 
are  not  your  acquaintance.     I  have  received  a  very 
bad  shot  in  my  head  myself,  but  am  in  hopes,  and 
please  God,  I  shall  recover.     I  continue  in  the  field, 
and  lie  at  my  colonel's  quarters.     Arthur  is  very 
well ;  but  I  ean  give  you  no  account  of  Elms ;  he  was 
in  the  hospital  before  I  came  into  the  field.     I  will 
not  pretend  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  battle, 
knowing  you  have  a  better  in  the  prints.     Pray,  give 
my  service  'to  Mrs.  Cook  and  her  daughter,  to  Mr. 
-Stoffet  and  his  wife,  and  to  Mr.  Lyver,  and  Thomas 
Hogsdon,  and  to  Mr.  Ragdell,  and  to  all  my  fdends 
and  acquaintances  in  general  who  do  ask  suftec  me» 
My  love  to  Mrs.  Stevenson.     I  am  sorry  for  the 
sending  such  ill  news.     Her  husband  was  gadiering 
a  little  money  together  to  send  to  his  wife,  and  put  it 
into  my  hands.     I  have  seven  shillings  and  three- 
pence, which  1  shall  take  care  to  send  her.   Wishing 
your  wife  a  safe  delivery,  and  both  of  you  all  happi- 
ness, rest  your  assured  friend  and  comrade;  | 

John  Hall/ 

I 

*  We  had  but  an  indifferent  breakfast;  but  the  i 
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Moimseais  never  had  such  a  dinner  in  all  their 

fafGI. 

'My  kind  love  to  my  comrade  Hinton,  and  Mrs. 
Horgan,  and  to  John  Brown  and  his  wife.  I  sent 
two  shillings,  and  Stevenson  six-pence,  to  drink  with 
fna  at  Mr.  Cook's ;  but  I  have  beard  nothing  fVom 
km.     It  was  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

'  Corporal  Hartwell  desires  to  be  remembered  to 
Ton,  and  desires  you  to  inquire  of  Edgar,  what  is 
become  of  Ms  wife  Pegg ;  and  when  you  write,  to 
send  word  in  your  letter  w:hat  trade  she  drives. 

*  We  have  here  very  bad  weather,  which  I  doubt 
wiO  be  a  binderance  to  the  siege ;  but  I  am  in  hopes 
we  fliiall  be  masters  of  the  town  in  a  little  time,  and 
6ien,  I  believe  we  shall  go  to  garrison.' 

I  saw  the  critics  prepare  to  nibble  at  my  letter ; 
theref<ve  examined  it  myself,  partly  in  their  way, 
and  partly  my  own.  This  is,  said  I,  trtly  a  letter, 
and  aa  honest  representation  of  that  cheerful  heart 
which  accompanies  the  poor  soldier  in  his  warfare. 
Is  not  tiiere  in  this  all  the  topic  of  submitting  to  our 
destiny  as  well  discussed  as  if  a  greater  man  had 
been  placed,  like  Brutus^-in  his  tent  at  midnight,  re- 
flecting on  all  the  occurrences  of  past  life,  and  saying 
fine  thmgs  on  Being  itself?  What  Serjeant  Hall  knows 
of  the  matter  is,  that  he  wishes  there  had  not  been 
BO  many  killed ;  and  he  had  himself  a  very  bad  shot 
in  the  head,  and  should  recover  if  it  pleased  God. 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  he  takes  care,  like  a  man  of 
honour,  as  he  certainly  is,  to  let  the  widow  Stevenson 
know,  that  he  had  seven  and  three-pence  for  .her, 
and  that  if  he  lives,  he  is  sure  he  shall  go  into  gar. 
rison  at  last.  I  doubt  not  but  all  the  good  company 
at  the  Red-lettice  drank  his  health  with  as  much  real 
esteem  as  we  do  any  of  our  friends.  All  that  I  am 
concerned  for  is,  that  Mrs.  Peggy  Hartwell  may  be 

c2 
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White's  Chocolate-housey  October  31. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in    tHe 
country,  wherein  he  acquaints  me,  *  that  two  or  tliree 
men  of  the  town  are  got  among  them,  and   lia.\re 
brought  down  particular  words  and  phrases,  whicli. 
were  never  before  in  those  parts.'     He  mentions    in 
particular  the  words  of  Gunner  and  Gunster,  whicli , 
my  correspondent  observes,  they  make  use  of,  when 
any  thing  has  been  related  that  is  strange  and  sur~ 
prising:  and,  therefore,  desires  I  would  explain  those 
terms,  as  I  have  many  others,  for  the  infoimation  oF 
such  as  live  at  a  distance  from  this  town  and  court, 
which  he  calls  the  great  mints  of  language.     His 
letter  is  dated  from  York:  and  if  he  tells  me  truth, 
a  word  in  its  ordinary  circulation  does  not  reach  that 
city  within  the  space  of  five  years  after  it  is  first 
stamped.     I  cannot  say  how  long  these  words  have 
been  current  in  town,  but  I  shall  now  take  care   to 
send  them  down  by  the  next  post. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  the  wdrds 
Gunner  and  Gunster  are  not  to  be  used  promiscuously ; 
for  a  Gunner,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  Gunster ; 
nor  is  a  Gunster,  "Dice  versa,  a  Gunner,  They  both, 
indeed^  are  derived  from  the  word  gun,  and  so  far 
they  agree.  But  as  a  gun  is  remarkable  for  its  destroy- 
ing at  a  distance,  or  for  the  report  it  makes,  which  is 
apt  to  startle  all  its  hearers,  those  who  recount  strange 
accidents  and  circumstances,  which  have  no  manner 
of  foundation  in  truth,  when  they  design  to  do  mis- 
chief are  comprehended  under  the  appellation  of 
Gunners ;  but  wlien  they  endeavour  only  to  surprise 
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and  entertain,  they  are  distin^ished  by  the  name  of 
Gwuters,  Gunners^  therefore,  are  the  pest  of  society, 
but  the  Gunsters  often  the  diversion.  The  Gunner 
is  destructive  and  hated ;  the  Gunster  innocent  and 
laughed  at.  The  first  is  prejudicial  to  others,  the 
other  only  to  himself. 

This  being  premised,  I  must,  in  the  next  place, 
subdivide  the  Gunner  into  several  branches :  sdl,  or 
the  chief  of  which  are,  I  think,  as  follows : 

First,  the  Bombardier. 
Secondly,  the  Miner. 
Thirdly,  the  Squib. 
Fourthly,  the  Serpent 

And,  First,  of  the  first.  The  Bombardier  tosses 
lus  balls  sometimes  into  the  midst  of  a  city,  with  a 
design  to  fill  all  around  him  with  terror  and  com- 
bustion. He  has  been  sometimes  known  to  drop  a 
bomb  in  a  senate-house^  and  to  scatter  a  panic  over 
a  nation.  But  his  chief  ai^l  is  at  several  eminent 
stations,  which  be  looks  upon  as  the  fairest  marks, 
and  uses  all  his  skill  to  do  execution  upon  those  who 
possess  them.  Every  man  so  situated,  let  his  merit 
be  never  so  great,  is  sure  to  undergo  a  bombardment. 
It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  only  way  to  be  out 
of  danger  from  the  bursting  of  a  bomb,  is  to  lie  pros- 
trate on  the  ground :  a  posture  too  abject  for  gene- 
rous spirits. 

Secondly,  The  Miner, 

As  the  bombardier  levels  bis  mischiefs  at  nations 
aod  cities,  the  Miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  and 
OTertuming  private  houses  and  particular  persons. 
He  often  acts  as  a  spy,  in  discovering  the  secret 
arenues  and  unguarded  accesses  of  families,  where, 
after  he  has  made  his  proper  discoveries  and  dis- 
positions, he  sets  sudden  fire  to  his  train,  that  blows 
(ipfamilies,  scatters  friends^  separates  lovers,  disperses 
iuadred,  and  shakes  a  whole  neighbourhood. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  several  females  are  great 
proficients  in  this  way  of  engineering.  The  marks 
by  whiish  they  are  to  be  known  are,  a  wonderful 
solicitude  for  the  reputation  of  their  friends,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  concern  for  the  good  of  their 
neighbours.  There  is  also  in  them  something  so  very 
like  religion,  as  may  deceive  the  vulgar ;  but  if  you 
look  upon  it  more  nearly,  you  see  on  it  such  a  cast 
of  censorioasness,  as  discovers  it  to  be  nothing  but 
hypocrisy.  Cleomilla  is  a  great  instance  of  a  female 
Miner ;  but,  as  my  design  is  to  expose  only  the  in- 
corrigible, let  her  be  silent  for  the  future,  and  I  shall 
be  so  too. 

Thirdly,  The  Squib. 

The  Squibs  are  those,  who  in  the  common  phrase  of 
the  word  are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pam- 
phleteers. Their  fire-works  are  made  up  in  paper; 
and  it  is  observed,  that  they  mix  abundance  of  char- 
coal in  their  powder,  that  they  maybe  sure  to  blacken 
where  they  cannot  singe.  These  are  observed  to 
give  a  consteirnation  and  disturbance  only  to  weak 
minds;  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  are  always 
'  more  afraid  than  hurt/ 

Fourthly,  Serpents, 

The  Serpents  are  a  petty  kind  of  Gunners,  more 
pernicious  than  any  of  the  rest.  They  make  use  of 
a  sort  of  white  powder,  that  goes  off  without  any 
violent  crack,  but  gives  a  gentle  sound,  much  like 
that  of  a  whisper ;  and  is  more  destructive  in  all 
parts  of  life  than  any  of  the  materials  mad^  use  of  by 
any  of  tiie  fraternity. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Chmsters, 

This  race  of  engineers  deals  altogether  in  wind- 
guns,  which  by  recoiling,  often  knock  down  those 
who  discharge  them,  witibout  hurting  any  body  else ; 
and,  according  to  tiie  various  compressions  of  the 
air,  make  such  strange  squeaks,  cracks,  pops,  and 
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boimoes,  as  it  is  impossible  to  hear  without  laughing'. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  there  is  a  disposition 
in  a  Gunster  to  become  a  Gunner :  and  though  their 
proper  instruments  are  only  loaded  with  wind,  they 
o&n,  out  of  wantonness,  fire  a  bomb,  or  spring  a 
loine,  out  of  their  natural  incUnation  to  engineering ; 
bj  which  means  they  do  mischief  when  they  do  not 
design  it,  and  have  their  bones  broken  when  they  do 
Dot  deserve  it. 

This  sort  of  engineers  are  the  most  unaccountable 
race  of  men  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
ceived above  a  hundred  wounds,  and  yet  have  not 
a  scar  in  their  bodies;  some  have  debauched  multi- 
tudes of  women,  who  have  died  maids.  You  may 
be  with  them  from  morning  until  night,  and  the  next 
day  they  shall  tell  you  a  thousand  adventures  that 
hai^ned  when  you  were  with  them,  which  you  knew 
nothing  of.  They  have  a  quality  of  having  been  pre- 
sent at  every  thing  they  hear  related;  and  never 
beard  a  man  commended,  who  was  not  their  intimate 
acqusdntance,  if  not  their  kinsman. 

1  hope  these  notes  may  serve  as  a  rough  draught 
for  a  new  establishment  of  engineers,  which  I  shall 
hereafter  fill  up  with  proper  persons,  according  to 
my  own  observations  on  their  conduct,  having  al- 
ready had  one  recommended  to  me  for  the  general 
of  my  artillery.  But  that,  and  all  the  other  posts,  I 
intend  to  keep  open,  until  I  can  inform  myself  of  the 
candidates,  having  resolved  in  this  case  to  depend  no 
more  upon  their  friend's  word,  than  I  would  upon 
their  own. 

From  my  oxvn  Apartment ^  October  31. 

I  was  this  morning  awakened  by  a  sudden  shake  of 
the  house;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  a  little  out  of 
my  consternation,  I  felt  another,  wMch  was  followed 
by  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  same  convulsion. 
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I  got  lip  as  fast  as  possible,  girt  on  my  rapier,  and 
snatched  up  my  hat,  when  my  landlady  came  up  to 
me,  and  told  me,  '  that  the  gentlewoman  of  the  next 
house  begged  me  to  step  thither,  for  that  a  lodg^er 
she  had  tsJcen  in  was  run  mad ;  and  she  desired  m j 
advice,'  as  indeed  every  body  in  the  whole  lane  does 
upon  important  occasions.    I  am  not,  like  some  ar- 
tists, saucy  because  I  can  be  beneficial,  but  went 
immediately.    Our  neighbour  told  us,  *  she  had  the 
day  before  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel 
youngish  man,  who  told  her,  he  kept  extraordinary 
good  hours,  and  was  generally  at  home  most  part  of 
the  morning  and  evening  at  study ;  but  that  this  morn- 
ing he  had  for  an  hour  together  made  this  extrava- 
gant noise  which  we  then  heard.'    I  went  up  stairs 
with  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my  rapier,  and.  ap- 
proached this  new  lodger's  door.    I  looked  in  at  the 
key-hole,  and  there  I  saw  a  well-made  man  look  with 
great  attention  on  a  book,  and  on  a  sudden  j  amp 
into  the  air  so  high,  that  his  head  almost  touched 
the  ceiling.     He  came  down  safe  on  his  right  foot, 
and  again  flew  up,  alighting  on  his  left;  then  looked 
again  at  his  book,  and,  holding  out  his  right  leg,  put 
it  into  such  a  quivering  motion,  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  shaked  it  off.     He  used  the  leu  after 
the  same  manner,  when  on  a  sudden,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  stooped  himself  incredibly  low,  and  turned 
gently  on  his  toes.     After  this  circular  motion,  he 
continued  bent  in  that  humble  posture  for  some  time, 
looking  on  his  book.     After  this,  he  recovered  him- 
self with  a  sudden  spring,  and  flew  round  the  room 
in  all  the  violence  and  disorder  imaginable,  until  he 
made  a  full  pause  for  want  of  breath.  In  this  interim 
my  woman  asked,  *  what  I  thought  V  I  whispered, 
'  that  I  thought  this  learned  person  an  enthusiast, 
who  possibly  had  his  first  education  in  the  Peripatetic 
way,  which  was  a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  always 
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studied  when  walking.'    But,  observing  him  much 
out  of  breath,  I  thought  it  the  best  time  to  roaster 
him  if  he  were  disordered^  and  knocked  at  his  door. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  him  open  it,  and  say  with 
great  civility  and  good  mien»  '  that  he  hoped  he  had 
3ot  disturbed  us.'  I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval, 
and  desired  *he  would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book.' 
He  did  so,  smiling.    I  could  not  make  any  thing  of 
it,  and,  therefore,  asked  *  in  what  language  it  was 
mxV     He  said,  *  it  was  one  he  studifed  with  great 
application  ;  but  it  was  his  profession  to  teach  it,  and 
could  not  communicate  his  knowledge  without  a  con- 
sideration.'    I  answered,  Hhat  I  hoped  he  would 
bereafter  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself,  for  his  medi- 
tatioDi  this  morning  had  cost  me  three  cofifee-dishes, 
and  a  clean  pipe.'     He  seemed  concerned  at  that, 
and  told  me  *  he  was  a  dancing-master,  and  had 
been  reading  a  dance  or  two  before  he  went  out, 
which  had  been  written  by  one  who  taught  at  an 
academy  in  France,*'     He  observed  me  at  a  stand, 
and  went  on  to  inform  me,  *  that  now  articulate  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  sounds,  were  expressed  by  proper 
cbaracters ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  common  as 
to  communicate  a  dance  by  a  letter.'  I  besought  him 
bereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground-room,  for  that 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  artist  of  any 
other  kind  to  live  near  him ;  and  that  I  was  sure  seve- 
ral of  his  thoughts  this  morning  would  have  shaken 
myspectacles  off  my  nose,  had  I  been  myself  at  study, 
I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  virtuoso,  and  returned 
to  my  chamber^  meditating  on  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  rational  creatures. 

*  Thoiflet  Arbeau,  a  dancin^^-master  at  Paris,  is  here  justly 
ttlebrated  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  art  of  writing  dances  in 
charactors,  termed  Orchesography,  from  two  Greek  words,  o^x^<rii, 
idmee,  and  y£a<f>«»  I  writs.  The  discovery  was  recent  at  the 
tinte  of  the  first  publication  of  this  paper. 
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N^89.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1709, 


Rura  mihi  placeant,  riguique  in  vallibas  amnes* 
Flumiiia  amem  sylvasqoe  inglorios 

ViRO.  Georg.  ii.  485. 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life, 

A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal  flood, 

A  winding  Valley,  and  a  lofty  wood. — ^Drydew. 

Grecian  Coffee-house,  November  2. 

I  HAVE  received  this  short  epistle  from  an  unknown 
hand. 

•SIR, 

*  I  have  no  more  to  trouhle  you  with,  than  to  de- 
sire you  would  in  your  next  help  me  to  some  answer 
to  the  enclosed  concerning  yourself.  In  the  mean 
time  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  increase  of  your 
fame,  which  you  see  has  extended  itself  heyond  the 
hills  of  mortality.* 

•SIR, 

*That  the  country  is  barren  of  news  has  been 
the  excuse,  time  out  of  mind,  for  dropping  a  corre- 
spondeIK^e  with  our  friends  in  London;  as  if  it  were 
impossible  out  of  a  cofiee-house  to  write  an  agree- 
able letter.     I  am  too  ingenuous  to  endeavour  at  the 
covering  of  my  negligence  with  so  common  an  excuse. 
Doubtless*  amongst  friends,  bred«  as  we  have  been, 
to  the  knowledge  <^  books  as  well  as  men,  a  letter 
dated  from  a  gwden,  a  grotto,  a  £>untain«  a  wood,  a 
meadow,  or  the  banks  <^  a  river^  may  be  more  en- 
tertaining than  one  Iran  Tom^s,  Willis.  \llule*s» 
or  St«  JamesV     I  promi^^  dierelbiY,  to  be  fre- 
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quent  for  the  future  in  my  rural  dates  to  you.  But 
for  fear  you  should,  from  what  I  have  said,  be  in- 
daoed  to  believe  I  shun  the  commerce  of  men,  I 
mart  inform  you,  that  there  is  a  fresh  topic  of  dis- 
course lately  arisen  amongst  the  ingenious  in  our  part 
(/  the  world,  and  is  become  the  more  fashionable 
(•jt  the  ladies  giving  into  it.  This  we  owe  to  Isaac 
Bickerstaflf,  who  is  very  much  censured  by  some, 
and  as  much  justified  by  others.  Some  criticise  his 
^tyle,  his  humour,  and  his  matter ;  others  admire 
the  whole  man.  Some  pretend,  from  the  informa- 
tions of  their  friends  in  town  to  decipher  the  author ; 
and  others  confess  they  are  lost  in  their  guesses. 
For  my  part,  I  must  own  myself  a  professed  admirer 
of  the  paper,  and  desire  you  to  send  me  a  complete 
set,  togedier  with  your  thoughts  of  the  Squire  and 
his  lacubrations.' 

There  is  no  pleasure  like  that  of  receiving  praise 
from  the  praise-worthy ;  and  I  own  it  a  very  solid 
happiness,  that  these  my  lucubrations  are  approved 
hy  a  person  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  the  author  of  the 
^^!tter,  who  is  capable  of  enjoying  the  world  in  the 
sinipJicity  of  its  natural  beauties.  This  pastoral  let- 
^^r,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  must  be  written  by  a  man 
)^ho  carries  "his  entertainment  wherever  he  goes,  and 
15  undoubtedly  one  of  those  happy  men  who  appear 
f»  otherwise  to  the  vulgar.  I  dare  say,  he  is  not 
tn?ied  by  the  vicious,  the  vain,  the  frolic,  and  the 
loud ;  but  is  continually  blessed  with  that  strong  and 
^rious  delight,  which  flows  from  a  well  taught  and 
hberal  mind.  With  great  respect  to  country  sports, 
^  n«y  say,  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  time  agree- 
^Wy,  if  there  were  not  a  hare  or  a  fox  in  his  county, 
^tcalm  and  elegant  satisfaction  which  the  vulgar 
all  melancholy  is  the  true  and  proper  delight  of  men 
f  bowledge  and  virtue.  What  we  take  for  diver- 
^^^n  iwhich  is  a  kind  of  forgetting  ourselves,  is  but 
k    HI.  D 
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a  mean  way  of  eBLlertabment,  in  €$oiiipanso«t  of  tb 
which  is  considering,  knowing,  and  enjoying  on 
selves.  The  pleasures  of  ordinary  people  are  in  th< 
passions  ;  but  the  seat  of  this  delight  is  in  the  reas< 
and  understandii^.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  rais 
that  sweet  enthusiasm,  which  warms  the  innaginatic 
at  the  sight  of  every  work  of  nature,  and  tun 
all  round  you  into  picture  and  landscape.  X  shall  1 
ever  proud  of  advices  from  this  gentleman  ;  for 
profess  writing  news  from  the  learned,  as  -well  as  tt 
busy  world. 

As  for  my  labours,  which  he  is  pleased  to  inquii 
after,  if  they  can  but  wear  one  impertinence  out  c 
human  life,  destroy  a  single  vice,  or  give  a  morning' 
cheerfulness  to  an  honest  mind;  in  short,  if  the  wori 
can  be  butone  virtue  the  better,  or  in  any  degree  les 
vicious;  or  receive  from  them  the  smallest  additioi 
to  their  innocent  diversions  I  I  shall  not  think  m 
pains,  or  indeed  my  life,  to  have  been  spent  ii 
vain. 

Thus  far  as  to  my  studies.     It  will  be  expected 
should  in  the  next  place-give  some  account  of  m; 
life.     I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  satisfaction  of  th< 
present  age,  and  the  benefit  of  posterity,  present  th< 
world  with  the  following  abridgment  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  I.  was  bred  by  hand,  and 
eat  nothing  but  milk  until  I  was  a  twelvemonth  old 
from  which  time,  to  the  eighth  year  of  my  age,  I  wai 
observed  to  delight  in  pCidding  and  potatoes ;  and 
indeed  I  retain  a  benevolence  for  that  sort  of  food 
to  this  day.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  distinguished 
myself  in  any  thing  at  those  years,  but  by  my  great 
skill  at  taw,  for  which  I  was  so  barbarously  used, 
that  it  has  ever  since  given  me  an  aversion  to  gaming. 
In  my  twelfth  year,  I  suffered  very  much  for  two 
or  three  false  concords.  At  fifteen  I  was  sent  to 
the  university,  and  stayed  there  for  some  time ;  hut 
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1  dnm  passing  by,  bdng  a  knrer  of  music,  I  eit- 
listed  myself  for  a  soldier.  As  Teal's  came  on,  I 
begu  to  examine  things,  and  grew  discontented  at 
tiK  times.  This  made  me  quit  the  sword,  and  take 
todie  study  of  the  occult  sciences,  in  which  I  was  so 
>npped  up,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  buried, 
ud  taken  up  s^ain,  five  years  before  I  heard  he 
«2S  dead.  This  gave  me  first  the  reputation  of 
conjuror,  which  has  been  of  great  disadvantage  to 
iDe  ever  since,  and  kept  me  out  of  all  public  employ- 
iBents.  The  greater  part  of  my  later  years  has  been 
Wed  between  Dick's  coffee-house;  the  Trumpet  in 
Sheer-lane,  and  my  own  lodgings. 

Irom  my  own  Apartment^  November  2. 

'The  evil  of  unseasonable  visits  has  been  com- 
piMtted  of  to  me  with  much  vehemence  by  persons 
of  both  sexes ;  aitd  I  am  desired  to  consider  this 
very  important  circumstance,  that  men  may  know 
W  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  an  affair  which  con- 
ceras  no  less  than  life  itself.  For  to  a  rational  crea- 
tare,  it  is  almost  the  same  cruelty  to  attack  his  life, 
by  robbing  him  of  so  many  moments  of  his  time,  or 
80  many  drops  of  his  blood.  .  The  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  has  a  just  delicacy  in  this  point,  and 
bath  put  it  into  a  very  good  light: 

•  MR.  BICKERST AFF,  October  29. 

*I  am  very  much  afflicted  with  the  gravel,  which 
pakes  me  sick  and  peevish.  I  desire  to  know  of  you 
•^  it  be  reasonable  that  any  of  my  acquaintance 
sflouid  take  advantage  over  me  at  this  time,  and 
jffict  me  with  long  visits,  because  they  are  idle,  and 
1  am  confined.  Pray,  Sir,  reform  the  town  in  this 
"tatter.  Men  never  consider  whether  the  sick  per- 
^^  be  disposed  for  company,  but  make  their  visits 
to  humour  themselves.    You  may  talk  upon  this 
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topic,  80  as  to  oblige  all  persons  afflicted  with  clir 
nical  distempers,  among  which  I  reckon  visits.  I 
not  think  me  a  sour  man,  for  I  love  conversatii: 
and  my  friends  ;  but  I  think  one's  most  intimaJ 
•friend  may  be  too  familiar,  and  that  there  are  s\jLt 
things  as  unseasonable  wit,  and  painful  mirth.* 

It  is  with  some  so  hard  a  thing  to  employ  thei 
time,  that  it  is  a  great  good  fortune  when  they  hai^ 
a  friend  indisposed,  that  they  may  be  punctual  i 
perplexing  him,  when  he  is  recovered  enough  to  b 
m  that  state  which  cannot  be  called  sickness  o 
health ;  when  he  is  too  well  to  deny  company,  ani 
too  ill  to  receive  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  case,  if  i 
man  is  of  any  figure  or  power  in  the  world,  to  b< 
congratulated  into  a  relapse. 

Will's  Coffee-house,  November  2. 

I  was  very  well  pleased  this  evening,  to  hear  s 
gentleman  express  a  very  becoming  indignatioB 
against  a  practice,  which  I  myself  have  been  verj 
much  offended  at.  'There  is  nothing,'  said  he, 
*  more  ridiculous,  than  for  an  actor  to  insert  words 
of  his  own  in  the  part  he  is  to  act,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  poet  for  the  player.  You  will 
havePenkethman  and  Bullock  helping  out  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  It  puts  me  in  mind/  continued  he, 
*of  a  collection  of  antique  statues  which  I  once  saw 
in  a  gentleman's  possession,  who  employed  a  neigh- 
bouring stone-cutter  to  add  noses,  ears,  arms,  or 
legs,  to  the  maimed  works  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles. 
You  may  be  sure,  this  addition  disfigured  the  sta- 
tues much  more  than  time  had.  I  remember  Ve- 
nus, that,  by  the  nose  he  had  given  her,  looked 
hke  mother  Shipton ;  and  a  Mercury,  with  a  pair 
of  legs  that  seemed  very  much  swelled  with  the 
dropsy.' 

I  thought  the  gentleman's  observation  very  proper, 
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uid  be  told  me  I  had  improved  his  thought,  in  men- 
tionb^on  this  occasion  those  wise  commentators 
wklad  filled  up  the  hemistichs  of  Virgil*;  par- 
tieilftily  that  notable  poet,  who,  to  make  Uie  iE^eid 
Bore  perfect,  carried  on  the  story  of  Lavinia's  wed- 
Aag.  If  the  proper  officer  will  not  condescend  to 
take  notice  of  these  absurdities,  I  shall  myself,  as  a 
rensor  of  the  people,  animadvert  upon  such  pro- 
ceedings. 


N«  go.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1709. 


— — Amoto  qaeraraas  seiia  lado* — Hob.  1.  Sat.  i.  27. 

Let  US  now 
Witt  gmver  air  our  serious  theme  panae, 
Aad  yet  preserre  our  moral  fall  in  yiew.—- Fbancis. 

WilTs  Coffee-housCy  November  4. 

The  passion  of  love  happened  to  be  the  subject  of 
discourse  between  two  or  three'of  iis  at  the  table  0f 
the  poets  this  evening ;  and,  among  other  observsh 
tion8,  it  was  remarked,  ^  that  the  samejsentiment  on 
this  passion  had  run  through  all  languages  and  na- 
tions.' Memmius,  who  has  a  very  good  taste,  fell 
into  a  little  sort  of  dissertation  on  this  occasion. 
*  It  is,'  said  he,  '  remarkable,  that  no  passion  has 
)Ken  treated,  by  all  who  have  touched  upon  it,  with 
tfae  same  bent  of  design  but  this.  sThe  poets,  the 
s&oralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their  descriptions,  alle- 
gories, and  pictures,  have  represented  it  as  a  soft 
toiment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain,  or  an  agree- 

*  A  gentleman  of  distinction  in  Aqaitain,  called  by  the  writer 
on  whose  anthority  this  note  is  given,  Joannes  -de  Pejrarede, 
^  op  tbe  ben^bticlis,  or  half  verses,  in  the  JEneid  of  Virgil. 
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able  distress ;  and  have  only  expressed  the   same 
thought  in  a  different  manner/ 

The  joining  of  pleasure  and  pain  together  in  such 
devices,  seems  to  me  the  only  pointed  tiiought  I  ever 
read  which  is  natural ;  and  it  must  have  proceeded 
from  its  being  the  universal  sense  and  experience  of 
mankind,  that  they  have  all  spoken  of  it  in  the  same 
manner.  I  have,  in  my  own  reading,  remarked,  a 
hundred  and  three  epigrams,  fifty  odes,  and  ninety- 
one  sentences,  tending  to  this  sole  purpose. 

It  is  certain,  there  is  no  other  passion  which  does 
produce  such  contrary  effects  in  so  great  a  degree. 
But  this  may  be  said  for  love,  that  if  you  strike   it 
out  of  the  soul,  life  would  be  insipid,  and  our  being 
but  half  animated.     Human  nature  would  sink  into 
deadness  and  lethargy,  if  not  quickened  with  some 
active  principle ;  arid  as  for  all  others,  whether  am- 
bition, envy,  or  avarice,  which  are  apt  to  possess  the 
mind  in  tiie  absence  of  this  passion,  it  must   be 
allowed  that  they  have  greater  pains,  without   the 
compensation  of  such  exquisite  pleasures  as  those 
we  find  in  love.     The  great  skill  is  to  heighten  the 
satisfactions,  and  deaden  the  sorrows  of  it ;  which 
has  been  the    end  of  many  of  my  labours,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  so,  foi^  the  service  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are 
always  the  best  or  the  worst  part  of  it.     It  is  pity 
that  a  passion,  which  has  in  it  a  capacity  of  making 
life  happy,  should  not  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost 
advantage.      Reason,   prudence,  and  good-nature, 
rightly  applied,  can  thoroughly  accomplish  this  great 
end,  provided  they  have  always  a  real  and  constant 
love  to  work  upon.     But  this  subject  I  shall  treat 
more  at  large  in  the  history  of  my  married  sister, 
and  in  the  mean  time  shall  conclude  my  reflection  on 
the  pains  and  pleasures  which  attend  this  passion, 
with  one  of  the  finest  allegories  which  I  think  I  have 
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leid.  It  is  invented  by  the  divine  Plato,  and, 
1o  she?  the  opinion  he  himself  had  of  it,  ascribed  by 
^  to  his  admired  Socrates,  whom  he  represents  as 
feorsing  with  his  friends,  and  giving  the  history  of 
ht  k  the  following  manner. 

•At the  birth  of  Beauty,'  says  he,  *  there  was  a 

|iat  feast  made^  and  many  guests  invited.     Among 

it  rest^  was  the  god  Plenty,  who  was  the  son  of  the 

eoddess  Prudence,  and  inherited  many  of  his  mother's 

virtues.    After  a  full  entertainment,  he  retired  into 

{fee  garden  of  Jupiter,  which  was  hung  witii  a  great 

^ety  of  ambrosial  fruits,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 

^ery  proper  retreat  for  such  a  guest.     In  the  mean 

toe,  an  unhappy  female  called   Poverty,  having 

Jieardofthis  great  feast,  repaired  to  it,  in  hopes  of 

finding  relief.     The  first  place  she  lights  upon  was 

3upWs  garden,   which  generally  stands  open   to 

pwple  of  all  conditions.     Poverty  enters,  and  by 

cWce  finds  the  god  Plenty  asleep  in  it.     She  was 

immediately  fired  with  his  charms,  laid  herself  down 

by  his  side,  and  managed  matters  so  well,  that  she 

conceived  a  child   by  him.     The  world  was  very 

(Duch  in  snspense  upon  the*  occasion,  and  could  not 

™^e  to  themselves  what  would  be  the  nature  of 

^infant that  was  to  have  its  original  from  two  such 

P^Dts.    At  the  last,  the  child  appears ;  and  who 

sbould  it  be  but  Love  ?     This  infant  grew  up,  and 

proved  in  all  his  behaviour,  what  he  really^  was,  a 

^pound  of  opposite  beings.     As  he  is  the  son  of 

"ienty,  who  was  the  offspring  of  Prudence,  he  is 

snbtle,  intriguing,  full  of  stratagems  and  devices  ;  as 

Jw  son  of  Poverty,  he  is  fawning,  begging,  serenading, 

delightbg  to  lie  at  a  threshold,  or  beneath  a  window. 

"I^e  father,  he  is  audacious,  full  of  hopes,  conscious 

0' merit,  and  therefore  quick  of  resentment.     By  the 

pother,  he  is  doubtful,  timorous,  mean-spirited,  fear- 

'«i  of  offending,  and  abject  in  submissions.     In  the 
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same  hour  you  may  see  him  trausported  witli  rap^ 
tures,  talking  of  immortal  pleasures,  and  appearii^ 
satisfied  as  a  god ;  and  immediately  after,  as  th^ 
mortal  mother  prevails  in  his  composition,  you  be- 
hold him  pining,  languishing,  despairing,  dying/ 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  -with 
fables,  allegories,  and  the  like  inventions,  which  the 
politest  and  the  best  instructors  of  mankind  have 
always  made  use  of.  They  take  off  from  the  severity 
of  instruction,  and  enforce  it  at  the  same  time  that 
they  conceal  it.  The  supposing  Love  to  be  conceived 
immediately  after  the  birUiof  Beauty;  the  parentage 
of  Plenty  ;  and  the  inconsistency  of  this  passion  with 
itself  so  naturally  derived  to  it,  are  great  master- 
strokes in  this  fable ;  and  if  they  fell  into  good  hands, 
might  furnish  out  a  more  pleasing  canto  than  any  in 
Spenser. 

Trom  my  (ywn  Apartment  j  November  4. 

I  came  home  this  evening  in  a  very  pensive  mood ; 
and,  to  divert  me,  teok  up  a  volume  of  Shakspeare, 
where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a  part  in  the 
tragedy  of  Richard  the  III.  which  filled  my  mind 
with  a  very  agreeable  horror.  It  was  the  scene  in 
which  that  bold  but  wicked  prince  is  reprtesented  as 
sleeping  in  his  tent,  the  night  before  the  battle  in 
which  he  fell.  The  poet  takes  that  occasion  to  set 
before  him,  in  a  vision,  a  terrible  assembly  of  appa- 
ritions, the  ghosts  of  all  those  innocent  persons  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  murdered.  Prince  Edward,  Henry 
VI.,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Rivers,  Gray,  and 
Vaughan ;  Lord  Hastings,  the  two  young  Princes, 
sons  to  Edward  IV,,  his  own  wife,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  rige  up  in  their  blood  before  him,  be- 
ginning their  speeches  with  that  dreadful  salutation, 
*  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow;'  and  con- 
cluding with  that  dismal  sentence, '  Despair  and  die.' 
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iistBBpires  the  tyrant  with  a  dream  of  his  past 

ilt,iBdof  the  approaching  vengeance.     He  anti- 

IcfBiesthe  fatal  day  of  Boswordi,  fancies  himself 

&»imted,  weltering  in  his  own  blood  ;  and  in  the 

I  tgciiies  of  despair,  before  he  is  thoroughly  awake, 

l*rtsup  with  the  following  speech : 

GiTc  me  another  horse — Bind  np  ray  wounds ! 
Have  mercy,  Jesu — Soft !  I  did  but  dream. 
Oh !  coward  conscience !  how  dost  thou  afflict  me ! 
The  U^ts  burn  blue !  Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh ; 
What  do  I  fear  ?  myself !  &c. 

A  scene  written  with  so  great  strength  of  imagina- 
tion indisposed  me  from  farther  reading,  and  tirew 
Die  mlo  a  deep  contemplation.     I  began  to  reflect 
«pon  the  different  ends  of  good  and  bad  kings ;  and 
^  this  was  the  birthday  of  our  late  renowned  mo- 
narch*, I  could  not  forbear  thinking  on  the  depar- 
tore  of  that  excellent  prince,  whose  life  was  crowned 
^\h  gioiy,  and  his  death  with  peace.     I  let  my 
nimd  go  so  far  into  this  thought,  as  to  imagine  to 
niyself  what  might  have  been  the  vision  of  his  de- 
Parting  slumbers.     He  might  have  seen  confederate 
•^gs  applauding  him  in  different  languages  ;  slaves 
«^hadbeen  bound  in  fetters  lifting  up  their  hands, 
p  blessing  him ;  and  the  persecuted  in  their  several 
'Onns  of  worship  imploring  comfort  on  his  last  mo- 
Dients.    The  reflection  upon  this  excellent  prince's 
mortality  had  been  a  very  melancholy  entertainment 
^^xae,  had  I  not  been  relieved  by  the  consideration 
o^the  glorious  reign  which  succeeds  it. 

y&  now  see  as  great  a  virtue  as  ever  was  on  the 
British  throne,  surrounded  with  all  the  beauty  of 
^^ccesg.  Our  nation  may  not  only  boast  of  a  long 
^nes  of  great,  regular,  and  welMaid  designs,  but 
^  of  triumphs  and  victories ;  while  we  have  the 

•  King  William  III. 
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hs^piness  to  see  our  sovereign  exescise  tiiiat 
policy  which  tends  to  make  a  kingdom  great 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  good 
glorious  effect  of  it. 


N°  91.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1709. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  Nwember  7. 

I  WAS  very  much  surprised  this  evening  with  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  top  Toasts  of  the  town,  who  came 
privately  in  a  chair,  and  bolted  into  my  room,  while 
I  was  reading  a  chapter  of  Agrippa  upon  the  occult 
sciences ;  but,  as  she  entered  with  all  the  air  and 
bloom  that  nature  ever  bestowed  on  woman,  I 
threw  down  the  conjuror,  and  met  the  charmer.  I 
had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my  right  hand  by  the 
fite,  but  she  opened  to  me  the  reason  of  her  visit. 

*  Mr,  Bickerstaff,'  said  the  fine  creature,  *  I  have 
been  your  correspondent  some  time,  though  I  never 
saw  you  before ;  I  have  writ  by  the  name  of  Maria. 
You  have  told  me  you  were  too  far  gone  in  life  to 
think  of  love.  Therefore,  I  am  answered  as  to  the 
passion  I  spoke  of;  and,'  continued  she,  smiling, 

*  I  will  not  stay  until  you  grow  young  again,  as 
you  men  never  fail  to  do  in  your  dotage ;  but  am 
come  to  consult  you  about  disposing  of  myself  to 
another.  My  person  you  see ;  my  fortune  is  very 
considerable ;  but  I  am  at  present  under  much  per- 
plexity how  to  act  in  a  great  conjuncture.  I  have 
two  lovers,  Crassus  and  X.orio :  Crassus  is  prodi- 
giously rich,  but  has  no  one  distinguishing  quality; 
fiiough  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  remarkable  on 
the  defective  side.   Lorio  has  travelled,  is  well  bred. 
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bin  discourse,  discreet  in  his  conduct,  agree* 
J8  person  ;  and  with  all  this,  he  has  a  com- 
petacT  of  fortune  without  superfluity.     When'  I 
^ooader  Lorio,  my  mind  is  filled  with  an  idea  of 
tkjreat  satisfactions  of  a  pleasant  conversation. 
Vka  I  think  of  Crassus,  my  equipage,  numerous 
iBvaats,  gay  liveries,  arid  various  dresses,  are  op- 
posed to  Ae  charms  of  his  rival.     In  a  word,  when 
feast  my  eyes  upon  Lorio,  I  forget  and  despise 
fcrtime;  when  I  behold  Crassus,  I  think  only  of 
ffeasing  my  vanity,  and  enjoying  an  uncontrolled 
^spoae  in  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  except  love.* 
She  paused  here. 
'  Madam,'  said  I,  M  am  confident  you  have  not 
rtated  your  case  with  sincerity,  and  that  there  is 
WDae  secret  pang  which  you  have  concealed  from 
^^•foTl  see  by  your  aspect  the  generosity  of  your 
"DJnd;  and  that  open  ingenuous  air  lets  me  know, 
that  jcm  have  too  great  a  sense  of  the  generous 
passion  of  love,  to  prefer  the  ostentation  of  life  in 
the  anns  of  Crassus,  to  the  entertainments  and  con- 
'eniences  of  it  in  the  company  of  your  beloved 
I^rio:  for  so  he  is  indeed,  Madam  ;  you  speak  his 
^^me^th  a  different  accent  from  the  rest  of  your 
fearee.    The  idea  his  image  raises  in  you  gives 
^^  life  to  your  features,  and  new  grace  to  your 
JP^h.    Nay,  blush  not,  Madam ;  tSere  is  no  dis- 
wnour  in  loving  a  man  of  merit ;  I  assure  you,  I 
^  griered  at  this  dallying  with  yourself,  when  you 
PW  another  in  competition  with  him,  for  no  other 
f«tton  but  superior  wealth.'—'  To  tell  you,  then,' 
said  she,  *  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  there  is  Clotilda 
"M  hy,  and  plants  herself  in  the  way  of  Crassus, 
^^  I  am  confident  will  snap  him  if  I  refuse  him. 
^nnot  bear  to  think  that  she  will  shine  above  me, 
^^  our  coaches  meet,  to  see  her  chariot  hung 
t^^ind  with  four  footmen,  and  mine  with  but  two  ; 
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hers,  powdered,  gay,  and  saucy,  kept  only  for  sh 
mine,  a  couple  of  careful  rogues  that  .are  g^oo^ 
something:  I  own,  I  cannotbear  that  Clotilda,  sixi 
be  in  all  the  pride  and  wantonness  of  wealth,  sti 
only  in  the  ease  and  affluence  of  it/ 

Here  I  interrupted :  *  Well,  Madam,  now  I 
your  whole  affliction ;  you  could  be  happy,  but;  t 
you  fear  another  would  be  happier.  Or  rather,  i 
could  be  solidly  happy,  but  that  another  is  to 
happy  in  appearance.  This  is  an  evil  whicli  j 
must  get  over,  or  never  know  happiness.  We  1 
put  the  case,  Madam,  that  you  married  Grass 
and  she  Lorio/  She  answered,  *  Speak  not  of 
I  could  tear  her  eyes  out  at  the  mention  of  it- ' 
'  Well  then,  I  pronounce  Lorio  to  be  the  Daan. ;  I 
I  must  tell  you,  ihat  what  we  call  settling  in  t 
world  is,  in  a  kind,  leaving  it;  and  you  must 
once  resolve  to  keep  your  thoughts  of  happine 
within  the  reach  of  your  fortune,  and  not  measu 

it  by  comparison  with  others. ^But,  indeed.   Ml 

dam,  when  I  behold  that  beauteous  form  of  your' 
and  consider  the  generality  of  your  sex,  as  to  the 
disposal  of  themselves  in  marriage,  or  their  pareni 
doing  it  for  them  without  their  own  approbation, 
cannot  but  look  upon  ^11  such  matches  as  the  moi 
impudent  prostitutions.  Do  but  observe^  when  yoi 
are  at  a  play,  the  familiar  wenches  that  sit  laugbinj 
among  the  men.  These  appear  detestable  to  you  ii 
the  boxes.  Each  of  them  would  give  up  her  persoi 
for  a  guinea;  and  some  of  you  would  take  the  worsi 
there  for  life  for  twenty  thousand.  If  so,  how  dc 
you  differ  but  in  price  ?  As  to  the  circumstance  ©J 
marriage,  I  take  that  to  be  hardly  an  alteration  oi 
the  case ;  for  wedlock  is  but  a  more  solemn  prosti- 
tution, where  there  is  not  a  union  of  minds.'  You 
would  hardly  believe  it,  but  there  have  been  designs 
even  upon  me. 
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*  A  neighbour  in  this  very  lane,  who  knows   I 
kvc,  by  leading  a  very  wary  life,  laid  up  a  little 
inooey,  bad  a  great  mind  to  marry  me  to  his  daugh- 
ter. I  was  frequently  invited  to  their  table:  the 
girl  was  always  very  pleasant  and  agreeable.     Afler 
faer,  Miss  Molly  would  be  sure  to  fill  my  pipe 
fa  me,  and  put  more  sugar  than  ordinary  into  my 
wffee;  for  she  was  sure!  was  good-natured.     If  I 
dianced  to  hem,  the  mother  would  applaud  my  vi- 
gour; and  has  often  said  on  that  occasion,  '^  I  won- 
^h  Mr.  BickerstaiF,  you  do  not  marry,  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  children."     Things  went  so  far, 
diat  my  mistress  presented  me  with  a  wrought  night- 
cap and  a  kced  band  of  her  own  working.     I  began 
to  think  of  it  in  earnest ;  but  one  day  having  an  oc. 
casion  to  ride  to  Islington,  as  two  or  three  people 
were  lifting  me  upon  my  pad,  I  spied  her  at  a  con- 
venient distance  laughing  at  her  lover,  with  a  parcel 
of  romps  of  her  acquaintance.     One  of  tliem,  who 
1  suppose  had  the  same  design  upon  me,  told  me 
she  said,  "  Do  you  see  how  briskly  my  old  gentle- 
man mounts?"    This  made  me  cut  off  my  amour, 
ind  to  reflect  with  myself,  that  no  married  fife  could 
be  io  unhappy,  as  where  the  wife  proposes  no  other 
advantage  from  her  husband,  than  that  of  making 
kerself  &ie,  and  keeping  her  out  of  the  dirt.' 

My  fair  client  burst  out  a  laughing  at  the  account 

*  gave  her  of  my  escape,:  and  went  away  seemingly 
conyinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  discourse  to 


As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  my  maid  brought  up  the 
lollowbg  epistle,  which  by  the  style,  and  the  de- 
scription she  gave  of  the  person,  I  suppose  was  left 
^y  Xick  Doubt.  *  Hark  you/  said  he,  '  girl,  tell 
oU  Basket-hilt  I  would  have  him  answer  it  by  the 
""  opportunity.'    What  he  says  is*  this. 


m.  E 
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•  ISAAC, 

'  You  seem  a  very  honest  fellow ;  therefore^v  x^^^T^ 
tell  me,  did  not  you  write  that  letter  in  praise  of  the  i 
Squire  and  his  Lucubrations  yourself,  ^c' 

The  greatest  plague  of  coxcombs  is,  that  theji 
often  break  upon  yoa  with  an  impertinent  piece  of, 
good  sense,  as  this  jadcanapes  has  hit  me  in  a  right! 
place  enough.     I  must  confess,  I  am  as  likely  to 
play  such  a  trick  as  another;  but  that  letter   he! 
speaks  of  was  really  genuine.    When  I  first  set  up, ' 
I  thought  it  fair  enough  to  let  myself  know  firom  all  [ 
parts,  that  my  works  were  wonderfully  inquired  for, 
and  were  become  the  diversion,  as  well  as  instnic- ' 
tion,  of  all  the  Choice  Spirits  in  every  county  of! 
Great  Britain.     I  do  not'doubt  but  the  more  intel- 
ligent of  my  readers  found  it,  before  this  jackanapes,  I 
can  call  him  no  better,  took  upon  him  to  observe  upon 
my  style  and  my  basket-hilt.    A  very  pleasant  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  told  me  one  day  a  story 
of  this  kind  of  falsehood  and  vanity  in  an  author. 

Msevius  shewed  him  a  jpaper  of  verses,  which  he 
said  he  had  received  that  morning  by  the  penny- 
post  from  an  unknown  hand.  My  friend  admired  ■■ 
them  extremely.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  this  must  come 
from  a  man  that  is  eminent;  you  see  fire,  life,  and 
spirit  run  through  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  correctness,  which  shews  he  is  used  to  writing. 
Pray,  Sir,  read  them  over  ^ain.'  He  begins  again, 
title  and  all;  '  To  Msevius,  on  his  incomparable 
poems.'  The  second  reading  was  performed  with 
much  more  vehemence  and  action  than  the  fbmoer; 
after  which  my  fiiend  fell  into  downright  raptures — 
*  Why,  they  are  truly  sublime !  there  is  energy  in 
this  line !  description  in  that !  Why !  it  is  the  thing 
itself!  this  is  perfect  picture  P  Msevius  could  bear 
no  more;  but,  *  Faith,'  says  he,  *  Ned,  to  tell  you 
the  plain  truth,  I  writ  them  myself.' 
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'^^  goes  just  such  another  story  of  the  same 
ptental  teodemess  in  Bavius,  an  ingenious  contem- 
poniy  of  mine,  who  had  writ  several  comedies 
tWi  were  rejected  by  the  players.  This  my  friend 
Bnns  took  for  envy,  and  therefore  prevailed  upon 
t^Iemau  to  go  with  him  to  the  playhouse,  and 
^e  him  a  new  play  of  hi^,  desiring  he  would  per- 
f^t^  the  author,  and  read  it,  to  baffle  the  spite  of 
tractors.  The  friend  consented,  and  to  reading 
1^  went  They  had  not  gone  oyer  three  similies, 
M)re  Roscius  the  .player  made  the  acting  author 
^p,  aad  desired  to  know  '  what  he  meant  by  such 
inipture?  and  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  this 
tonfitioA  of  the  lover,  instead  of  acting  according 
to  W  circumstances,  he  spent  his  time  in  consi- 
^enngwhat  his  present  state  was  like?'—*  That  is 
J's^  tnifi/  says  the  mock  author ;  *  I  believe  we 
W  as  gi)od  strike  these  lines  out.* — *  By  your 
«iTe,'  says  Bavius,  *  you  shall  not  spoil  your  play, 
you  are  too  modest ;  those  very  lines,  for  aught  I 
•J'ow,  are  as  good  as  any  in  your  play,  and  they 
snail  stand.'  Weil,  they  go  on,  and  the  particle 
'^ad' stood  unfortunately  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
y^iwag  laade  to  rhyme  to  the  word  *  stand.'  This 
*^*<5ius  excepted  against.  The  new  poet  gave  up 
^  too,  and  said,  *  he  would  not  dispute  for  a 
'^»M8yllable/— <  For  a  monosyllable!'  says  the 
Jjal author;  *  I  can  assure  you,  a  monosyllable  may 
^  of  as  peat  force  as  a  word  of  ten  syllables.  I 
l^llyott,  Sir,  «  and"  is  the  connexion  of  the  matter 
•0  that  place ;  without  that  word,  you  may  put  all 
^follows  into  any  other  play  as  well  as  this.  Be- 
^»  if  you  leave  it  out,  it  will  .look  as  if  you  had 
I'tU  ia  oaly  for  the  sake  of*  the  rhyme.'  Roscius 
^iskA,  assuring  the  gentleman,  '  that  it  was  im. 
f*^lfi  to  speak  it,  but  the  "  and"  must  be  lost,  so 

■^"^ight  as  well  be  Wotted  out.'     Bavius  snatched 
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his  play  out  of  their  hands,  said  <  they  were  both! 
blockheads/  and  went  off;  repeating  a  couplet,  be- 
cause he  would  not  make  his  exit  irregularly.  A 
witty  man  of  these  days  compared  this  true  and 
feigned  poet  to  the  contending  mothers  before  So- 
lomon; the  true  one  was  easily  discovered  from 
the  pretender,  by  refusing  to  see  his  offspring  dis- 
sected. 


N«  92.     THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1709. 


Falsus  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  infamia  terret 
Quem  nisi  mendosum  et  mendacem  ?— — 

HoR.  1  £p(.  xvt 

False  praise  can  please,  and  calumny  affright 

None  but  the  vicious  and  the  hypocrite. — R.  Wy»»e. 

White's  Chocolate-house,  November  ^. 

I  Ksrow  no  manner  of  speaking  so  offensive  as  that 
of  giving  praise,  and  closing  it  with  an  exception ; 
which  proceeds  (where  men  do  not  do  it  to  introduce 
malice,  and  make  calumny  more  effectual)  from  the 
common  error  of  considering  man  as  a  perfect  crea- 
ture. But,  if  we  rightly  examine  things,  we  shall  find 
that  tliere  is  a  sort  of  economy  in  Providence,  that 
one  shall  excel  where  another  is  defective,^  in  OTder  to 
make  men  more  useful  to  each  other,  and  mix  them  in 
society.  This  man  having  this  talent,  and  that  man 
another,  is  as  necessary  in  con\||^sation,  as  one  pro- 
fessing one  trade,  and  another  another |t  is  beneficial 
in  commerce.  The  happiest  climate  does  not  pro- 
duce all  things:  and  it  was  so  ordered,  that  one  part 
of  the  earth  should  want  the  product  of  another,  for 
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,  Buudund  in  a  geaerai  ccurrespondence  and 
jgjOid  fliderstandiiig.     It  is,  tkerefore,  want  of  good 
we  u  well  as  good  nature,  to  say  Simplicius  has 
ftetter  judgment,  but  not  so  mucn  wit  as  Latius ; 
rthat  these  have  not  each  other's  capacities  is  no 
a  diminution  to  either,  than  if  you  should  tiaj, 
Sntplicius  is  not  Latius,  or  Latius  not  Simplicius. 
Ihe  heathen  world  had  so  little  notion  that  perfec- 
lion  was  to  be  expected  amongst  men,  that  among 
theoa  any  one  quality  or  endowment  in  an  heroic  de- 
gree made  a  God.     Hercules  had  strength ;  but  it 
v«8  nerer  objected  to  him  that  he  wanted  wit.  Apollo 
{Mesided  over  wit,  and  it  was  never  asked  whether 
he  had  strength.  We  hear  no  exceptions  against  the* 
beauty  of  Minerva,  or  the  wisdom  of  Venus.  These 
wise  heathens  were  glad  to  immortalize  any  one  ser- 
viceable gift,  and  overlook  all  imperfections  in  the 
person  who  had  it.    But  with  us  it  is  far  otherwise, 
for  we  reject  many  eminent  virtues,  if  they  are  ac- 
compamed  with  one  apparent  weakness.     The  re-, 
flectmg  after  this  manner  made  me  account  for  the 
strange  delight  men  take  in  reading  lampoons  and 
scandal,  with  which  the  age  abounds,  and  of  which  I 
leceive  frequent  complaints.    Upon  mature  conside- 
ration, 1  find  it  is  principally  for  this  reason,  that 
the  worst  of  mankind,  the  Ubellers,  receive  so  much 
encouragement  in  the  world.    The  low  race  of  men 
take  a  secret  pleasure  in  finding  an  eminent  cha- 
racter levelled  to  their  condition  by  a  report  of  its 
defects;  and  keep  themselves  in  countenance^  though 
they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues,  if  they  be- 
here  they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any 
one  fault.  The  libi^ler  falls  in  with  this  humour,  and 
gratifies  thfi  baseness  of  temper,  which  is  naturally 
to  enemy  to  extraordinary  merit.     It  is  from  this 
diat  libel  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined  together 
^  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  though  the  satirist  and 
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libeller  di£Per  as  muck  as  the  magistrate  and  the  miir*^ 
derer.     In  the  consideration  of  human  life,  the  swi 
tirist  never  falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaiiif^ijj 
faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none  but  who  are  conspiH 
cuously  commendable.     Were  I  to  expose  any  vic« 
in  a-  good  or  great  man,  it  should  certainly  be  by 
correcting  it  in  some  one  where  that  crime  was  the^ 
most  distinguishing  part  of  the  character ;  as  pagesj 
are  chastised  for  the  admonition  of  princes*.  When 
it  is  performed  otherwise,  the  vicious  are  kept  in 
credit  by  placing  men  of  merit  in  the  same  accusa- 
tion.    But  all  the  pasquils,  lampoons,  and  libels,  vre 
meet  with  now-a-days,  are  a  sort  of  playing  with  the 
four-and-twenty  letters,  and  throwing  them   into 
names  and  characters,  without  sense,  truth,  or  wit. 
In  this  case  I  am  in  great  perplexity  to  know  whonr 
they  mean,  and  should  be  in  distress  for  those  they 
abuse,  if  I  did  not  see  their  judgment  and  ingenuity 
in  those  they  commend.  This  is  the  true  way  of  ex-^ 
amininga  libel;  and  when  men  consider,  that  no  one 
man  living  thinks  the  better  of  their  heroes  and  pa- 
trons for  the  panegyric  given  them,  none  can  think 
themselves  lessened  by  their  invective.  The  hero  or 
patron  in  a  libel  is  but  a  scavenger  to  carry  off  the 
dirt,  and  by  that  very  employment  is  the  filthiest 
creature  in  the  street.     Dedications  and  panegyrics 
are  frequently  ridiculous,  let  them  be  addressed  where 
they  will;  but  at  the  front,  or  in  the  body  of  a  libel, 
to  commend  a  man,  in  saying  to  the  persons  ap- 
plauded, *  My  Lord,  or  Sir,  I  have  pulled  down  all 
men  that  the  rest  of  the  world  think  great  and  ho- 
.  nourable,  and  here  is  a  clear  stage ;  you  may  as  you 
please,  be  valiant  or  wise  ;  you  may  choose  to  be 
on  the  military  or  civil  list ;  for  there  is  ilb  one  brave 
who  comniands,  or  just  who  has  power.     You  may 

*  This  alludes  to  a  practice  long  prcralcnt  in  England  of 
whipping  the  royal  children  by  proxy. 
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the  world  now  it  is  empty,  which  exploded  you 

ait  was  full ;  I  have  knocked  out  the  brains  qf 

viiom  mankind  thought  good  for  any  thing }  and 

Anbtnotbutyou  will  reward  that  invention^  which 

fcwd  out  the  only  expedient  to  make  your  lordship^ 

•tow  worship,  of  any  consideration/ 

Had  1  the  honour  to  be  in  a  libel,  and  had  es-' 

«ped  the  approbation  of  the  author,  I  should  look 

«pon  it  exaedy  in  this  manner.     But  though  it  is  a 

JingAus  perfectly  indifferent  who  is  exalted  or  de- 

««d  in  such  performances,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  re  ^ 

won  to  the  authors  of  them ;  therefore  I  shall,  for 

^  good  of  my  country,  hereafter  take  upon  me  to 

Pl^h  these  wretches.  What  is  already  passed  may 

^  away  according  to  its  nature,  and  continue  in  its 

present  oblivion;  but,  for  the  future,  I  shall  take  no- 

^ce  of  such  enemies  to  honour  and  virtue,  and  pre- 

^r^e  them  to  immortal  infamiy.    Their  names  snail 

gweire^  offence  many  ages  hence,  and  be  detested 

J  thousand  years  after  the  commission  of  their  crime. 

t  sh^lnot  avail,  that  these  children  of  infamy  pub- 

"Sh  their  works  under  feigned  names,  or  under  none 

^^J  fori  am  so  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 

y^e  styles  of  ail  my  contemporaries,  that  I  shall  not 

iwof  domg  them  justice,  with  their  proper  names, 

50a  attheir  fall  length.  Let  these  miscreants,  there- 

ioie,^«:— .1-  •       »  .    . .  \ 


enjoy  their  present  act  of  oblivion,  and  take  care 

"«J  they  offend  hereafter. 

m  to  avert  our  eyes  from  such  objects,  it  is  me- 

««s  btit  fequisite  to  settle  our  opinion  in  the  case 

praise  and  blame.     I  believe  the  only  true  way  to 

e  that  sensibiUty  of  reproach,  which  is  a  common 

^'fless  with  the  most  virtuous  men,  is  to  fix  their 
pro  firmly  upon  only  what  is  strictly  true,  in  re- 

!,,  j^n  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  diminution.  For 

^  ^  pleased  with  commendation  which  I  do  not 
^6»  1  shall  from  the  same  temper  be  concerned 
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at  scandal  I  do  not  deserve.  But  he  that  can  think 
of  fidse  applause  with  as  much  contempt  as  false  de- 
traction, will  certainly  be  prepared  for  all  adventures, 
and  will  become  all  occasions.  Undeserved  praise 
can  please  onfy  those  who  want  merits  and  undeserved 
reproach  frighten  only  those  who  want  sincerity,  I  have 
thought  of  this  with  so  much  attention,  that  I  fancy 
there  can  be  no  other  method  in  nature  found  for  the 
cure  of  that  delicacy  which  gives  good  men  pain 
under  calumny,  but  placing  satisfaction  no  where  but 
in  a  just  sense  of  their  own  integrity,  without  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  others.  If  we  have  not  such  a 
foundation  as  this,  there  is  no  help  against  scandal 
but  being  in  obscurity,  which  to  noble  minds  is  not 
beinff  at  all.  The  truth  of  it  is,  this  love  of  praise 
dweUs  most  in  great  and  heroic  spirits  ;  and  those 
who  best  deserve  it  have  generally  tiie  most  exquisite 
relish  of  it.  Methinks  I  see  the  renowned  Alexander, 
after  a  painful  and  laborious  march,  amidst  the  heats 
of  a  parched  soil  and  a  burning  climate,  sitting*  over 
the  head  of  a  fountain,  and,  after  a  draught  of  water, 
pronounce  that  memorable  saying, '  Oh !  Athenians  I 
How  much  do  I  suffer,  that  you  may  speak  well  of 
me  !'  The  Athenians  were  at  that  time  the  learned 
of  the  world,  and  their  Ubels  against  Alexander  were 
written,  as  he  was  a  professed  enemy  of  their  state. 
But  how  monstrous  would  such  invectives  have  ap- 
peared in  Macedonians ! 

As  love  of  reputation  is  a  darUng  passion  in  ^-eat 
men,  so  the  defence  of  them  in  this  particular  is 
the  business  of  every  man  of  honour  and  honesty. 
We  should  run  on  such  an  occasion,  as  if  a  public 
building  was  on  fire,  to  their  relief;  and  all  who 
spread  or  publish  such  detestable  pieces  as  traduce 
their  merit  should  be  used  like  inceodiaries.  It  is 
the  common  cause  of  our  country  to  support  the  re- 
putation of  those  who  preserve  it  against  invaders ; 
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every  man  is  attached  in  the  person  of  that  neigh- 
II  wbo  deserves  well  of  him. 


( 


From  my  own  Apartment,  November  9. 

Bie  chat  I  had  to-day  at  White's  about  fame  and 

fpodal,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  person  who  has  often 

J    wA  to  me  unregarded,  and  has  a  very  moderate  am- 

y  HioD  in  this  particular.     His  name,  it  seems,  is 

Cbries  lillie,  and  he  recommends  himself  to  my  ob- 

aerration  as  one  that  sold  snuff  next  door  to  the 

Foantain  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  and  was  burnt  out 

wlien  he  began  to  have  a  reputation  in  his  way. 

•  BfR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  1  suppose,  through  a  hurry  of  business,  you 
liave  either  forgot  me,  or  lost  my  last  of  this  nature, 
'vrhich  was  to  beg  the  favour  of  being  advantagepusly 
exposed  in  your  paper,  chiefly  for  the  reputation  of 
snuff.  Be  pleased  to  pardon  this  trouble  from.  Sir, 
your  very  humble  servant,  C.  L. 

'  I  am  a  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort- 
Bmldings,  in  the  Strand.' 

This  same  Charles  leaves  it  to  me  to  say' what  I 
will  of  him;  and  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
ingenious  manner  of  his  address.  Taking  snuff  is 
what  I  have  declared  against ;  but,  as  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  allows  whoring  for  the  taxes  raised  by  the 
ladies  of  pleasure ;  so  I,  to  repair  the  loss  of  an  un- 
liappy  trader,  indulge  all  persons  in  that  custom  wha 
bay  of  Charles.  T^ere  is  something  so  particular  in 
the  request  of  the  man,  that  I  shall  send  for  him  be- 
Uxe  me,  and  I  believe  I  shall  find  he  has  a  genius  for 
haubles.  If  so,  I  shall,  for  aught  I  know,  at  his 
shop,  give  licensed  canes  to  those  who  are  really 
lame,  and  tubes  to  those  who  are  uhfeignedly  short- 
lighted ;  and  forbid  all  others  to  vend  the  same. 
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N'^QS.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  170S 


Will's  Coffee-house y  November  11. 

The  French  httmour  of  writing  epistles,  and  pu 
lishing  their  fulsome  compliments  to  each  other, 
a  thing  I  ^equently  complain  of  in  this  place.     It 
methinks,.  from  the  prevalence  of  this  siUy  custoi 
that  there  is  so  little  instruction  in  the  conversatii 
of  our  distant  friends.     For  which  reason,  durii 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  have  desired  my  a 
quaintance,  when  they  write  to  me,  rather  to   ss 
something  which  should  make  me  wish  myself  -wi  J 
them,  than  make  me  compliments  that  they  wishi ' 
themselves  with  me.     By  this  means,  I  have  by  b;^ 
a  collection  of  letters  from  most  parts  of  the  worl 
which  are  as  naturally  of  the  growth  of  the  place^  :  ' 
any  herb,  tree,  or  plant,  of, the  soil.     This  I  take    ■ 
be  the  proper  use  of  an  epistolary  commerce.      1 
desire  to  know  how  Damon  goes  on  with  his  coui 
ship  to  Sylvia,  or  how  the  wine  tastes  at  the  O: 
Devil,   are  threadbare  subjects,   and  cold   treat  ■ 
which  our  absent  friends  might  have  given  us  witl 
out  going  out  of  town  for  them.     A  friend  of  min-  "^ 
who  went  to  travel,  used  me  far  otherwise ;  for  Y' 
gave  me  a  prospect  of  the  place,  or  an  account  < 
the  people,  from  every  country  through  which  Y^ 
passed.     Among  others  which  I  was  looking  ovt': 
this  evening,  I  am  not  a  little  delighted  with  thvi 
which  follows :  #^ 

'DEAR  SIR, 

*'  I  believe  this  is  the  first  letter  that  was  eve;|| 
sent  you  from  the  middle  region,  where  I  am  a. 
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^  present  writing.  Not  to  keep  you  in  slispense,  it 
comes  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain 
in  Sfitzerlandy  where  I  am  now  shivering  among 
tlK  eternal  frosts  and  snows.  I  can  scarce  forbear 
dnio^  it  in  December,  though  they  call  it  the  first 
of  Aogagt  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  assure 
}oa,  I  can  hardly  keep  my  ink  from  freezing  in  the 
Biddle  of  the  dog-days.  I  am  here  entertained 
^  the  prettiest  variety  of  snow-prospects  that  you 
a& imagine:  and  have  several  pits  of  it  before  me, 
tbt  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  mountain  itself:  for 
■this  comttry,  it  is  as  lasting  as  marble.  I  am  no(w 
vpQQ  a  spot  of  it,  which  they  tell  me  fell  about  the 
iQgaof  CharlemaiD,  or  King  Pepin.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  are  as  great  curiosities  as  the 
<«ffltry  itself.  They  generally  hire  themselves  out 
in  their  youth»  and  if  they  are  musket-proof  until 
about  mjy  they  bring  home  the  money  they  have 
got,  and  the  limbs  they  have  left,  to  pass  the  rest 
of  their  time  among-their  native  mountains.  One  of 
the  genilemen  of  the  place,  who  is  come  off  with 
the  loss  of  an  eye  only,  told  me  by  way  of  boast, 
^  there  were  now  seven  wooden  legs  in  his  fa- 
idOt:  and  that  for  these  four  generations,  there  had 
Mtbeen  one  in  his  line  that  carried  a  whole  body 
*ith  him  to  the  grave.  I  believe  you  will  think  the 
•yie  of  this  letter  a  little  extraordinary :  but  the 
^^^ittarsal  will  tell  you,  that  people  in  clouds  must 
Qot  be  confined  to  speak  sense ;  and  I  hope  we  that 
^  above  them  may  claim  the  same  privilege. 
^Wcfer  I  am,  I  shsdl  always  be,  Sir, 
'Tour  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant.' 

I  think  they  ought,  in  those  parts  where  the  ma- 
^^  are  so  easy  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
l^le,  when  any  one  of  their  heroes  comes  home 
^  the  wan,  to  erect  his  statue  in  snow  upon  the 
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mountaiDB,  there  to  remain  from  generation  to  gem 
ration. 

A  gentleman  who  is  apt  to  expatiate  upon  an 
hijity  took  this  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion  upo 
our  ordinary  method  of  sending  young  gendeme: 
to  travel  for  their  education.  *  It  is  certain/  sal 
he,  *  if  gentlemen  travel  at  an  age  proper  for  their 
during  Qie  course  of  their  voyages  their  accounts  t| 
their  fiends ,  and  after  their  return  their  discoursd 
and  coiiversatioiis,  will  have  in  them  somethin 
above  what  we  can  meet  with,  from  those  who  havi 
not  had  those  advantages.'  At  the  same  time  it  ii 
to  be  observed^  that  every  temper  and  genius  is  nol 
qualified  for  this  way  of  improvement.  Men  maj 
change  their  climate,  but  they  cannot  their  nature. 
A  man  that  goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  him- 
self into  common  sense.  Therefore,  let  me  hui 
walk  over  London-bridge  with  a  young,  man,  and  1 
will  tell  you  infallibly  whether  going  over  the  RialtG 
at  Venice  will  make  him  wiser. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  many  I  have  saved 
in  my  time  from  banishment,  by  letting  their  pa- 
rents know  they  were  good  for  nothing.  But  this  is 
to  be  done  with  much  tenderness.  There  is  my 
cousin  Harry  has  a  son,  who  is  the  dullest  mortal 
that  ever  was  born  into  our  house :  he  had  got  his 
trunk  and  his  books  all  packed  up  to  be  transported 
into  foreign  parts,  for  no  reason  but  because  the 
boy  never  talked ;  and  his  father  said,  he  wanted  to 
know  the  world.  I  could  not  say  to  a  fond  parent 
that  the  boy  was  dull;  but  looked  grave,  and  told 
him,  *  the  youth  was  very  thoughtful,  and  I  feared 
he  might  have  some  doubts  about  religion,  with 
which  it  was  not  proper  to  go  into  Roman- CathoJic 
countries.'  He  is  accordingly  kept  here  until  he 
declares  himself  upon  some  pomts,  which  I.  am  sure 
he  will  never  thbk  of.    By  this  means  I  have  pf^' 
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lated  the  dishonour  of  having  a  fool  of  our  house 
lau^bed  at  in  all  parts  of  Europe.     He  is  now  with 
Us  &dier  upon  his  own  estate,  and  he  has  sent  to 
octoget  him  a  wife,  which  I  shall  do  with  all  con* 
voient  speed ;  hut  it  shall  be  such  a  one,  whose 
fwd-nature  shall  hide  his  faults,  and  good  sense 
apply  them.     The  truth  of  it  is,  that  race  is  of  the 
tne  British  kind.     They  are  of  our  country  only ; 
t  hurts  them  to   transplant  them,  and  they  are 
Octroyed  if  you  pretend  to  impro^  them.     Men  of 
lius  solid  make  are  not  to  be  hurried  up  and  down 
^  world,  for,  if  I  may  so  speak,  they  are  natu- 
olly  at  their  wit's  end ;  and  it  is  an  impertinent  part 
todistoib  their  repose,  that  they  may  give  you  only 
a  history  of  their  bodily  occurrences,  which  is  all 
they  aie  capable  of  observing.    Harry  had  an  elder 
brother  who  was  tried  in  this  way :  I  remember  all 
be  could  talk  of  at  his  return  was,  '  That  he  had 
like  to  have  been  drowned  at  such  a  place ;  he  fell 
out  of  a  chaise  at  another ;  he  had  a  better  stomach 
wlien  he  moved  northward  than  when  he  turned  his 
course  to  the  parts  in  the  south,'  and  so  forth.     It 
is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be  considered,  what 
sense  a  person  has  of  things  when  he  is  setting  out.; 
aixl  if  he  then  knows  none  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance but  by  their  clothes  and  faces,  it  is  my 
bomble  opinion,  tiiat  he  stay  at  home.     His  parents 
>Md  take  care  to  marry  him,,  and  see  what  they 
<^  get  out  of  him  that  way ;  for  there  is  a  certain 
sort  of  men,  wiio  are  no  otherwise  to  be  regarded 
bot  as  they,  descend  from  men  of  consequence,  and 
may  beget  valuable  successors.     And  if  we  consider 
that  men  are  to  be  considered  only  as  they  are  use- 
fol,  while  a  stupid  wretch  is  at  the  head  of  a  great 
family,  we  may  say,  the  race  is  suspended,  as  pro- 
>  P^  as,  when  it  is  all  gone,  we  say  it  is  extinct. 
HI.  r 
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From  myoxm  Apartment ,  November  11. 

I  had  several  hints  and  advertisements  from  u 
known  hands,  that  some,  who  are  enemies  to  c 
labours,  des^n  to  demand  the  fashionable  ^way 
satisfaction  fmr  the  disturbance  my  Lucubrations  ba] 
given  them.  I  confess,  as  things  now  stand,  I  i 
not  know  how  to  deny  such  inviters,  and  am  pr 
.paring  myself  accordingly.  I  have  bought  pami 
and  files,  and  am  every  morning  practising  in  ii 
chamber.  My  neighbour,  the  dancing^master,  h^ 
demanded  of  me,  '  why  I  take  this  liberty,  since 
would  not  allow  it  him?'  but  I  answered,  ^  His  w^ 
an  act  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  mine  of  necei 
sity*'  My  late  treatises  against  duels  have  so  fs 
disobliged  the  fratemily  of  the  noble  science  c 
defence,  that  I  can  get  none  of  them  to  shew  me  si 
much  as  one  pass.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  leari 
by  book;  and  have  accordingly  several  volumes 
wherein  all  the  postures  are  exactly  delineated, 
must  confess,  I  am  shy  of  letting  people  «ee  me  aj 
this  exercise,  because  of  my  flannel  waistcoat,  anc 
my  spectacles,  which  I  am  forced  to  fix  on,  the  bettei 
to  observe  the  posture  of  theenemv. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls  drawn  at  fui 
length  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  feei 
to  Uiree  feet  two  inches.  Within  this  height,  I  tak( 
it,  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great  Britain  are  com- 
prehended. But,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances  foi 
my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked 
out  in  every  figure  my  own  dimensions ;  for  I  scors 
to  rob  any  man  of  his  life  by  taking  advantage  oi 
•his  breadtili :  therefore,  I  press  purely*  in  a  line  down 
irom  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to  assault 
-than  he  has  of  me:  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a 
lean  fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right 
or  left,  whether  it  be  in  carte  or  in  ^erce,  beyond  the 
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dimensioiis  of  the  said  lean  fellow's  own  breadth, 
I  take  H  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder  as  is  be- 
low a  gentleman  to  commit.    As  I  am  spare,  I  am 
also  very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that 
adyantage  with  the  same  punctiho ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  stoop  or  stand,  according  to  the  stature  of  my  ad- 
versary.    I  must  confess,  I  have  had  great  success 
this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the 
room  in  a  mortal  part,  without  receiving  the  least 
liart,  except  a  little  scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in 
pushing  at  one  at  the  lower  end  of  my  chamber;  but 
I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly  into 
my  guardy  that,  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not 
have  hnxt  me«  It  is  confessed  I  have  written  against 
duels  with  some  warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I 
have  not  ever  smd  that  I  knew  how  a  gentl^aan  could 
avoid  a  diiel  if  he  were  provoked  to  it ;  and  since 
that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
bat  the  l^^lative  power,  with  new  animadversions 
upDB  it,  can  put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  chal- 
lenges, tiiou^  we  were  afterward  hanged  for  it. 
Bat  no  more  of  this  at  present.     As  things  stand, 
I  shall  put  up  no  more  affrcmts :  and  I  shall  be  so  far 
from  tsJcing  ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks. 
1  therefore,  warn  all  hot  young  feUows  not  to  look 
bereafter  more  terrible  than  ^eir  neighbours :  lor, 
if  they  stare  at  ne  with  their  hats  cocked  higher 
than  other  people,  I  will  not  best  it.     Nay,  I  give 
earning  to  all  people  in  general  to  look  kindly  at 
me;  £6r  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even  from  ladies*: 
and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfuUy  at  wet 
I  shall  demand  satisfacticm  o€  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
mascofine  >gender. 
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N»94.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1709. 


Si  non  errclsset,  fecerat  iUe  minus. — Mart.  i.  99. 

Had  he  not  err'd,  his  glory  had  been  less. 

I 
WilTs  Coffee-house f  November  14. 

That  which  we  call  gallantry  to  women  seems  to  i 
the  heroic  virtue  of  private  persons ;  and  there  nevi 
breathed  one  man,  who  did  not,  in  that  part  of  h 
days  wherein  he  was  recommending  himself  to  h 
mistress,  do  something  beyond  his  ordinary  courj 
of  life.  As  this  has  a  very  great  effect  even  up<^ 
the  most  slow  and  common  men ;  so,  upon  such  a 
it  finds  qualified  with  virtue  and  merit,  it  shines  on 
in  proportionable  degrees  of  excellence.  It  gives  net 
grace  to  the  roost  eminent  accomplishments;  and  he 
who  of  himself  has  either  wit,  wisdom,  or  valouii 
exerts  each  of  these  noble  endowments,  when  b 
becomes  a  lover,  with  a  certain  beauty  of  actioi 
above  what  was  ever  observed  in  him  before ;  and 
all  who  are  without  any  one  of  these  qualities  ar« 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rabble  of  mankind. 

I  was  talking  after  this  manner  in  a  comer  of  this 
place  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  said,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  your  discourse  re- 
calls to  my  mind  a  story,  which  I  have  longed  to  tell 
you  ever  since  I  read  that  article  wherein  you  desire! 
your  friends  to  give  you  accounts  of  obscure  merit' 
The  story  I  had  of  him  is  literally  true,  and  well 
known  to  be  so  in  the  country  wherein  the  circum- 
stances were  transacted.     He  acquainted  me  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  concerned,  which  I  shall 
change  into  feigned  ones;  there  being  a  respect  due 
to  their  families  that  are  still  in  being,  as  well  as  that 
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knanes  themselves  would  not  be  so  familiar  to  an 
ugliiii  ear.  The  adventure  really  happened  in 
DeflDork;  and  if  I  can  remember  all  the  passaees, 
Idoabtnotbut  it  will  be  as  moving  to  my  readera 

vivas  tome. 


le  father  of  Chloe,  and  the  guardian  of  Clarinda. 

I^Uer,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  person,  and 

isnuttg  conversation,  being  a  friend  of  old  Romeo, 

bqneQted  his  house,  and  by  that  means  was  much 

icoQYecsation  with  the  young  ladies,  though  still  in 

k  presence  of  the  father  and  the  guardian.    The 

xiies  both  entertained  a  secret  passion  for  him,  and 

^oldsee  well  enough,  notwithstanding  the  delight 

U  he  really  took  ia  Romeo's  conversation,  tJaat 

u'fiie  las  something  more  in  his  heart,  which  made 

so  assiduous  a  visitant.     Each  of  them  thought 

elf  the  happy  woman ;  but  the  person  beloved 

^  CUoe.   It  happened  that  both  of  them  were  at 

a  play  in  a  carnival  evening,  when  it  is  the  fashion 

"«re,  as  well  as  most  countries  of  Europe,  both  for 

''^Qandwomeo  to  appear  in  masks  and  disguises.  It 

^  on  that  memorable  night,  in  the  year  1670,  when 

^  playhouse,  by  some  unhappy  accident,  was  set 

^m.  Philander,  in  the  first  hurry  of  tlie  disaster, 

^ediately  ran  where  his  treasure  was ;  burst  open 

^  door  of  the  box,  snatched  the  lady  up  in  his 

^\  and,  with  unspeakable  resolution  and  good 

'crtone,  carried  her  off  safe.     He  was  no  sooner  out 

^  fc  crowd,  but  he  set  her  down ;  and,  grasping  her 

^  lus  arms,  with  all  the.  raptures  of  a  deserving 

^^t  *  How  happy  am  I,'  says  he,  *  in  an  opportu- 

lljytotell  you  1  love  you  more  than  all  things,  and 

'« weeing  you  the  sincerity  of  my  passion  at  the 

]^^tsl  declaration  of  it!'— 'My  dear,  dear  Phi- 

•^w;  says  the  lady,  pulling  off  her  mask,  *  this  is 

F   3 
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not  a  time  for  art :  you  are  much  dearer  to  me  tha^ 
die  life  you  have  preserved :  and  the  joy  of  my  pre 
sent  dehverance  does  not  transport  me  so  much  a| 
the  passion  which  occasioned  it/  Who  can  tell  thi 
grief,  the  astonishment,  the  terror,  that  appeared  ii 
th^  ftice  of  Philander,  when  he  saw  the  person  h< 
spoke  to  was  Clarinda?  After  a  short  pause,  *  Ma 
dam,*  says  he,  with  the  looks  of  a  dead  man,  '  we  ar< 
both  mistaken;'  and  immediately  flew  away,  without 
hearing  the  distressed  Clarinda,  who  had  just  strengtli 
enough  to  cry  out,  'Cruel  Philander!  why  did  yoij 
not  leave  me  in  the  theatre?'  Crowds  of  people  im-^ 
mediately  gathered  about  her,  and,  after  having 
brought  her  to  herself,  conveyed  her  to  the  house  oi 
the  good  old  unhappy  Romeo.  Philander  was  now 
pressing  against  a  whole  tide  of  people  at  the  doors 
of  the  tibeatre,  and  striving  to  enter  with  more  ear- 
nestness than  any  there  endeavoured  to  get  out.  He 
did  at  it  last,  and  with  much  difficulty  forced  his  way 
to  the  box  where  his  beloved  Chloe  stood,  expecting 
her  fate  amidst  this  scene  of  terror  and  distraction. 
She  revived  at  the  sight  of  Philander,  who  fell  about 
her  neck  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed; 
and,  amidst  a  thousand  sobs  and  sighs,  told  her  his 
love,  and  his  dreadful  mistake.  The  stage  was  now 
in  flames,  and  the  whole  house  full  of  smoke  :  the 
entrance  was  quite  barred  up  with  heaps  of  people, 
who  had  fallen  upon  one  another  as  they  endea- 
voured to  get  out.  Swords  were  drawn,  shrieks 
heard  on  all  sides ;  and,  in  short,  no  possibility  of 
an  escape  for  Philander  himself,  had  he  been  capa- 
ble of  making  it  without  his  Chloe.  But  his  mind 
was  above  such  a  thought,  and  wholly  employed  in 
weeping,  condoling,  and  comforting.  He  catches  her 

in  his  arms.     The  fire  surrounds  them,  while I 

cannot  go  on  

Were  I  an  infidel,  misfortunes  like  this  would 
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eonnDce  me  that  there  must  be  an  hereafter ;  for 
ilko  cm  betieve  that  so  much  virtue  could  meet 
»illi»  great  distress  without  a  following  reward? 
Ai  for  my  part,  I  am  so  old-fashioned  as  firmly  to 
Wieve,  that  aU  who  perish  in  such  generous  enter- 
pises  are  relieved  from  the  farther  exercises  of  life ; 
■dPtovidence,  which  sees  their  virtue  consummate 
ud  manifest,  takes  them  to  an  immediate  reward, 
a  a  being  more  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their 
jpirits.  What  else  can  wipe  away  our  tears,  when 
we  contemplate  such  undeserved,  such  irreparable 
fatrewes^  It  was  a  sublime  thought  in  some  of 
(be  heathens  of  old ; 

Quae  gratia  carram 


Arawramque  fait  vivis,  qu»  cora  tiitentes 

Pascere  eqaos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos.— Viho. 

TTiat  is,  in  other  words,  *  The  same  employments 
and  inclinations  which  were,  the  entertainment  of 
yirtms  men  upon  earth,  make  up  their  happmess 

in  Elyanm/ 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  14. 

When  1  came  home  this  evening,  I  found  a  pre- 
sent from  Mr.  Charles  Lillie,  the  perfumer,  at  the 
comer  of  Beaufort-buildings,  with  a  letter  of  thanks 
fci  the  mention  1  made  of  him.  He  tells  me, '  seve- 
ral of  my  gentle  readers  have  obliged  me  m  buymg 
it  his  shop  upon  my  recommendation.'  I  have 
'nqnired  into  the  man's  capacity,  and  find  him  an 
adept  in  bis  way.  He  has  several  helps  to  discourse 
Wides  snuff,  which  is  the  best  Barcelona,  and  sells 
an  orange-flower  water,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
^it  tk  Tight  spirit  of  brains ;  and  I  am  informed, 
•le  extracts  it  according  to  the  manner  used  in 
Gresham  College*.     I  recommend  it  to  the  hand- 

*  The  Royal  Society  then  met  at  Gresham  College. 
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pretty  girl,  that  we  all  thought  must  have  foi 
me ;  for  the  family  has  been  out  of  town  th.ese  | 
years.  Her  knowing  me  again  was  a  mighty  sub 
with  us,  and  took  up  our  discourse  at  the  first  ] 
trance.  After  which,  they  began  to  rally  upoi 
thousand  little  stories  they  heard  in  the  couii 
about  my  marriage  to  one  of  my  neighbour's  dauj 
ters.  Upon  which  the  gentleman,  my  friendy  sa 
*  Nay,  if  Mr.  Bickerst£^  marries  a  child  of  anj 
his  old  companions,  I  hope  mine  shall  have  tlie  j] 
ference;  there  is  Mrs.  Mary  is  now  sixteen^  s^ 
would  make  him  as  fine  a  widow  as  the  best  of  thd 
But  I  know  him  too  well;  he  is  so  enamoured  wi 
the  very  memory  of  those  who  flourished  in  i 
youth,  that  he  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  i 
modern  beauties.  I  remember,  old  gentleman,  ^h^ 
often  you  went  home  in  a  day  to  refresh  your  coi3 
tenance  and  dress,  when  Teraminta  reigned  in  yo 
heart.  As  we  came  up  in  the  coach,  I  repeated 
my  wife  some  of  your  verses  on  her.'  With  siii 
reflections  on  little  passages  which  happened  lo] 
ago,  we  passed  our  time,  during  a  cheerful  ai 
elegant  meal.  After  dinner,  his  lady  lefl  the  rooij 
as  did  also  the  children.  As  soon  as  we  were  aloi^ 
he  took  me  by  the  hand ;  *  Well,  my  good  frieni 
says  he,  'I  am  heartily  glad-  to  see  thee:  I  wj 
afraid  you  would  never  have  seen  all  the  compai 
that  dined  with  you  to-day  again.  Do  not  you  this 
the  good  woman  of  the  house  a  little  altered,  sine 
you  followed  her  from  the  pl9.yhouse,  to  find  oe 
who  she  was  for  me  V  I  perceived  a  tear  Ml  dow 
his  cheek  as  he  spoke,  which  moved  me  not  a  littl< 
But,  to  turn  the  discourse,  I  said,  '  She  is  not  in 
deed  quite  that  creature  she  was,  when  she  retumei 
met  he  letter  I  carried  from  you ;  and  told  me,  '  sh 
hoped,  as  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  would  be  employee 
no  more  to  trouble  her,  who  had  never  offended  me 
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would  be  so  much  the  gentleman's  friebd,  as  to 
uade  him  from  a  pursuit,  which  he  could  never 
in/  You  may  remember,  I  thought  her  in 
;  and  you  were  forced  to  employ  your  cousin 
i,wiio  made  his  sister  get  acquainted  with  her, 
jDu.  You  cannot  expect  her  to  be  for  ever  fif- 
~*  Fifteen  V  replied  my  good  friend ;  *  Ah ! 
little  understand,  you  that  have  lived  a  bachelor, 
great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure  there  is,  in 
g  really  beloved !  It  is  impossible,  that  the  most 
teoos  ^e  in  nature  should  raise  in  me  sudi 
g  ideas,  as  when  I  look  upon  that  excellent 
That  fading  in  her  countenance  is  chiefly 
ed  by  her  watching  with  me,  in  my  fever.  This 
vas  followed  by  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  had  like  to 
haye  carried  her  offlast  winter.  I  tell  you  sincerely, 
I  ban  80  many  obligations  to  her,  that  I  cannot, 
'nth  any  sort  of  moderation,  think  of  her  present 
state  of  health.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  fifteen, 
8be  gt^esme  everyday  pleasures  beyond  what  I  ever 
knew  in  the  possession  of  her  beauty,  when  I  was 
itt  the  vigour  of  youth.  Every  moment  of  her  life 
brings  me  fresh  instances  of  her  complacency  to  my 
inclinations,  and  her  prudence  in  regard  to  my  for- 
^e*  Her  face  is  to  me  much  more  beautiful  than 
^en  I  first  saw  it ;  there  is  no  decay  in  any  feature, 
^ch  I  cannot  trace,  from  the  very  instant  it  was 
occasioned  by  some  anxious  concern  for  my  welfare 
^  interests.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  methinks, 
^e  love  I  conceived  towards  her  for  what  5he  was 
IS  heightened  by  my  gratitude  for  what  she  is.  The 
W  of  a  wife  is  as  much  above  the  idle  passion  com- 
monly called  by  that  name,  as  the  loud  laughter  of 
buffoons  is  inferior  to  the  elegant  mirth  of  gentlemen. 
Y^ !  she  is  an  inestimable  jewel.  In  her  examina- 
tonof  her  household  affairs,  she  shews  a  certain 
^^^^^olness  to  find  a  fault,  which  makes  her  servants 
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obey  ber  like  children ;  and  the  meanest  we 
has  an  ingenuous  shame  for  an  offence,  not  al^ 
to  be  seen  in  children  in  other  families.     I  s] 
freely  to  you,  my  old  friend  :  ever  since  her  sicki 
things  that  gave  me  the  quickest  joy  before  turn 
to  a  certain  anxiety.     As  the  children  play  in 
next  room,  I  know  the  poor  things  by  their  si 
and  am  considering  what  they  must  do,  should 
lose  their  mother  in  their  tender  years.    The  plei 
I  used  to  take  in  telling  my  boy  stories  of  bal 
and  asking  my  girl  questions  about  the  disposs 
her  baby,  and  the  gossiping  of  it,  is  turned  into] 
waurd  reflection  and  melancholy.' 

He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  tender  vf2Ly,  wl 
the  good  lady  entered,  and  with  an  inexpressi 
sweetness  in  her  countenance  told  us,  '  she  had  b< 
searching  her  closet  for  something  very  good, 
treat  such  an  old  friend  as  I  was.'  Her  husbai 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  at  the  cheerfulness  oi 
her  countenance ;  and  I  saw  all  his  fears  vanish  in 
an  instant.  I  The  lady  observing  something  in  our 
looks  which  shewed  we  had  been  more  serious  tbao 
ordinary,  and  seeing  her  husband  receive  her  with 
great  concern  under  a  forced  cheerfulness,  imme- 
diately guessed  at  what  we  had  been  talking  of;  and 
applying  herself  to  me,  said,  with  a  smile,  *  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he  tells 
you,  I  shall  still  live  to  have  you  for  my  second,  as 
I  have  often  promised  you,  unless  he  takes  more  care 
of  himself  than  he  has  done  since  his  coming  to 
town.  You  must  know,  he  tells  me  that  he  finds 
London  is  a  much  more  healthy  place  than  the  coun- 
try; for  he  sees  several  of  his  old  acquaintance  and 
school-fellows  are  here  young  fellows  with  fair  full- 
bottomed  periwigs,  I  could  scarce  keep  him  this 
morning  from  going  out  open-breasted,*  My  friend, 
who  is  always  extremely  delighted  with  her  agree- 
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|ilAe  bnmour,  made  her  sit  down  with  us.  She  did 
it^widithat  easiness  which  is  peculiar  to  women  of 
MBse;  and  to  keep  up  the  good  humour  she  had 
brought  in  with  her,  turned  her  raillery  upon  me. 
•  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you  remember  you  followed  me  one 
ufbt  from  the  playhouse ;  suppose  you  should  carry 
■e  thither  to-morrow  night,  and  lead  me  into  the 
font  box.'  This  put  us  into  a  long  field  of  discourse 
iboQt  the  beauties,  who  were  mothers  to  the  present, 
>nd  shmed  in  the  boxes  twenty  years  ago.  I  told 
her, '  I  was  glad  she  had  transferred  so  many  of  her 
charms,  and  I  did  not  question  but  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter was  within  half  a  year  of  being  a  Toast.* 

We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  this  fantastical 
preferment  of  the  young  lady,  when  on  a  sudden  we 
vere  alarmed  with  the  noise  of  a  drum,  and  imme- 
diately entered  my  little  godson  to  give  me  a  point, 
of  war*.  His  mother,  between  laughing  and  chiding, 
would  have  put  him  out  of  the  room ;  but  I  would 
not  part  with  him  so.     I  found  upon  conversation 
with  him,  though  he  was  a  little  noisy  in  his  mirth, 
that  the  child  had  excellent  parts,  and  was  a  great 
master  of  all  the  learning  on  the  other  side  eight 
years  old.    1  perceived  him  a  very  great  historian 
in  £sop*s  Fables :  but  he  frankly  declared  to  me 
his  mind,  *  that  he  did  not  delight  in  that  learn- 
ing, because  he  did  not  believe  they  were  true :' 
for  which  reason  I  found  he  had  very  much  turned 
his  studies,  for  about  a  twelvemonth  past,  into  the 
lives  and  adventures  of  Don^ellianis  of  Greece,  Guy 
of  Warwick,  the  Seven  Champions,  and  other  histo- 
rians of  that  age.     I  could  not  but  observe  the  sa- 
tisfaction the  father  took  in  the  forwardness  of  his 
^n;  and  that  these  diversions  might  turn  to  some 
profit,  I  found  the  boy  had  made  remarks  which 
'   "Dight  be  of  service  to  him  during  the  course  of  his 
*  See  Tatlcr,  No.  114 :  aged  15,  here  OQly  8. 
III.  G 
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whole  life.  He  would  tell  you  the  mismanagem 
of  John  Hickathrifb,  find  fault  with  the  passioi 
temper  in  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and  loved  ^ 
George  for  being  the  champion  of  England  ;  an< 
this  means  had  his  thoughts  insensibly  moulded 
the  notions  of  discretion,  virtue,  and  honour.  I 
esitolling  his  accomplishments,  when  the  mother  1 
me,  '  that  the  little  girl  who  led  me  in  this  mori: 
was  in  her  way  a  better  scholar  than  he.  Betty,'  5 
she,  ^  deals  chiefly  in  fairies  and  sprites;  and  soi 
times  in  a  winter-night  will  terrify  the  maids  with 
accounts,  until  they  are  afraid  to  go  up  to  bed/ 

I  sat  with  them  until  it  was  very  late,  sometii 
in  merry,  sometimes  in  serious  discourse,  "with  1 
particular  pleasure,  which  gives  the  only  true  re] 
to  all  conversation,  a  sense  that  every  one  of  us  li] 
each  other.  I  went  home,  considering  the  diiFeri 
conditions  of  a  married  life  and  that  of  a  bachel 
€Liid  I  must  confess  it  struck  me  with  a  secret  c< 
<jem,  to  reflect,  that  whenever  I  go  off  I  shall  le^ 
no  traces  behind  me.  In  this  pensive  mood  I  retii 
to  my  family ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  maid,  my  d< 
and  my  cat,  who  only  can  be  the  better  or  worse  i 
what  happens  to  me. 
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b  mihi  demnm  vivere  et  frni  anhn^  videtar,  qui  idiqno  negotio 
iatentas,  praeclarl  facinoris  aot  artis  bons  famam  qusrit. 

Sall.  Bell.  Cat 

la  mj  opinion,  he  only  may  be  truly  said  to  live,  and  enjoy  hiv 
bong,  wbo  is  engaged  in  some  laudable  pursuit,  and  acquires 
a  name  by  some  illustrious  action,  or  useful  art. 

From  my  aton  JpartmefU,  November  17. 

It  has  cost  me  very  much  care  and  thought  to 

maisbal  and  fix  the  people  under  their  proper  de- 

Aominations,  and  to  range  them  according  to  their 

respective  characters.     These  my^  endeavours  have 

been  receiyed  with  nnexpeicted  success  ta  one  kind^ 

but  neglected  in  another:  for  though  I  have  many 

readers,  1  have  but  few  converts.     This  must  cer- 

tainiy  proceed  from  a  fai^se  opiiaiion,  thiat  whiat  I 

vrite  tt  designed  rather  to  amuse  and  ei^tertaui^  than 

convince  and  instruct.     I  entered  upon  my  Essay* 

^th  a  declaration  that  I  should  consider  mankind 

is  quite  another  manner  than  they  had  hitherto  been 

w^presented  to  the  ordinary  world;  and  asserted,  that 

fiooe  but  a  useful  life  should  be,  with  me,  any  life 

at  all.    Bat,  lest  this  doctrifte  should  have  made 

this  small  progress  towards  the  conviction  of  man- 

^d,  because  it  may  have  appeared  to  the  unlearned 

^t  and  whimsical,  I  must  take  leave  to  unfold 

fe  wisdom  and  antiquity  of  my  proposition  in  these 

2iy  Essays,  to  wit,  that  *  every  worthless  man  is  a 

fed  man/    This  notion  is  as  old  as  Py^agoras, 

i&  whose  school  it  was  a  point  of  diseipHue,  that  if 

'  ^OBg  the  aKovffrtKoi,  or  probationers,  there  were 

^y  who  grew  weary  of  studying  to  be  useful*  and 

g2 
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returned  to  an  idle  life,  they  were  to  regard  them 
dead ;  and,  upon  their  departing,  to  perform  tli 
obsequies,  and  raise  them  tombs,  with  inscripti< 
to  warn  others  of  the  like  mortality,  and  (juicl 
them  to  resolutions  of  refining  their  souls  above  tl 
wretched  state.  It  is  upon  a  like  supposition,  tl 
young  ladies,  at  this  very  time  in  Roman-Cathc 
countries,  are  received  mto  some  nunneries  w 
their  coffins,  and  with  the  pomp  of  a  formal  funei 
to  signify,  that  henceforth  they  are  to  be  of  no  f 
ther  use,  and  consequently  dead.  Nor  was  Pytl 
goras  himself  the  first  author  of  this  symbol ,  w 
whom,  and  with  the  Hebrews,  it  was  generally  ] 
ceived.  Much  more  might  be  offered  in  illustrati 
of  this  doctrine  from  sacred  authority,  which  I  i 
commend  to  my  reader's  own  reflection ;  who  m 
easily  recollect,  from  places  which  I  do  not  thi 
fit  to  quote  here,  the  forcible  manner  of  applyi 
the  words  dead  and  living  to  men,  as  they  are  go* 
or  bad. 

I  have,  therefote,  composed  the  following  scheii 
of  existence  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  living  ai 
the  dead;  though  chiefly  for  the  latter,  whom 
must  desire  to  read  it  with  all  possible  attention, 
the  number  of  the  dead  comprehend  all  person 
of  what  title  or  dignity  soever,  who  bestow  most 
their  time  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  support  th 
imaginary  existence  of  theirs,  which  they  call  lift 
or  in  dressing  and  adorning  those  shadows  and  app: 
ritions,  which  are  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  re 
men  and  women.  In  short,  whoever  resides  in  t\ 
world  without  having  any  business  in  it,  and  passt 
away  an  age  without  ever  thinking  on  the  errtin 
for  which  he  was  sent  hither,  is  to  me  a  dead  man  t 
all  intents  and  purposes  :  and  I  desire  that  he  ma 
be  so  reputed.  The  living  are  only  those  that  ai 
some  way  or  other  laudably  employed  in  the  improve 
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inent  of  their  own  ijainds,  or  for  the  advantage  of 
oihm;  and  even  amongst  these,  I  shall  only  reckon 
^  tbeir  lives  that  part  of  their  time  which  has  been 
^t  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.     By  these 
^my  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  find  the  longest  lives 
Oct  to  consist  of  many  months,  and  the  greatest  part 
rfthe  earth  to  be  quite  unpeopled.     According  to 
^  system  we  may  observe,  that  some  men  are  born 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  some  at  thirty^  some  at  three<^ 
score,  and  some  not  above  an  hour  oefore  they  die : 
m,  we  may  observe  multitudes  that  die  without 
ever  being  bom,  as  well  as  mauy  dead  persons  that 
^  up  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  make  a  better 
fipieinthe  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  than  those  who  are 
^e,and  in  their  proper  and  full  state  of  health. 
flowerer,  since  lliere  may  be  many  good  subjects, 
tJjatpay  their  taxes  and  live  peaceably  in  their  ha- 
bitations, who  are  not  yet  born,  or  have  departed 
this  life  several  years  since,  my  design  is,  to  encoa- 
f^  Wi  to  join  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  number  of  the  living.     For  as  I  invite  the  former 
to  break  forth  into  being,  and  become  good  for  sonle- 
%'.  so  1  allow  the  latter  a  state  of  resuscitation ; 
*iuch  I  chiefly  mention  for  the  sake  of  a  person  who 
^  lately  published  an  advertisement,  with  several 
Korriious  terms  in  it,  that  do  by  no  means  become 
idead  man  to  give  :  it  is  my  departed  friend  John 
Partridge,  who  concludes  the  advertisement  of  his 
neit  year  s  almanack,  with  the  following  note  : 

*  Whereas  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  by 
^c  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  and  others,  to  prevent  the 
^e  of  this  year's  almanack,  that  John  Partridge  is 
^ead:  this  may  inform  all  his  loving  countrymen, 
*at  he  is  still  living  in  health,  and  they  are  knaves 
^h^  repotted  it  otherwise.  J.  P.' 
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From  my  oxtm  Apartment,  November  18. 

When  an  engineer  finds  his  guns  have  not  ha< 
their  intended  effect,  he  changes  his  batteries, 
am  forced  at  present  to  take  this  method ;  and  in 
stead  of  continuing  to  write  against  the  sing'ularitj 
some  are  guilty  of  in  their  habit  and  behaviour,  | 
shall  henceforward  desire  them  to  persevere  in  it  i 
and  not  only  so,  but  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  of  al| 
the  coxcombs  in  the  town,  if  they  will  set  marks  upon 
themselves,  and  by  some  particular  in  their  dress 
shew  to  what  class  they  belong.     It  would  be  very 
obliging  in  all  such  persons,  who  feel  in  themselves 
that  they  are  not  of  sound  understanding,  to  give 
the  world  notice  of  it,  and  spare  mankind  the  pains 
of  finding  them  out.     A  cane  upon  the  fifth  button 
shall  from  henceforth  be  the  type  of  a  Dapper;  red- 
heeled  shoes,  and  a  hat  hung  upon  one  side  of  the 
head^  shall  signify  a  Smart;  a  good  periwig  made 
into  a  twist f  with  a  brisk  cock,  shall  speak  a  Metded 
Fellow ;  and  an  upper-lip  covered  with  snuffy  denote 
a  Coffee-house  Statesman.     But  as  it  is  required 
that  all  coxcombs  hang  out  their  signs,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  expected  fliat  men  of  real  merit  should 
avoid  any  thing  particular  in  their  dress,  gait,  or  be- 
haviour.    For,  as  we  old  men  delight  in  proverbs,  I 
cannot  forbear  bringing  out  one  on  this  occasion, 
*  That  good  wine  needs  no  bush.'    I  must  not  leave 
this  subject  without  reflecting  on  several  persons  1 
have  lately  met  with,  who  at  a  distance  seem  very 
terrible  ;  but  upon  a  stricter  inquiiy  into  their  looks 
and  features,  appear  as  meek  and  harmless  as  any 
of  my  own  neighbours.     These  are  country  gentle- 
men, who  of  late  years  have  taken  up  a  humour  of 
coming  to  town  in  red  coats,  whom  an  arch  wag 
of  my  acquaintance  used  to  describe  very  well,  by 
calling  them  *  sheep  in  wolves'  clothing.'     I  have 
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0^  wondered,  that  honest  gentlemen,  who  are 
gwii  neighbours,  and  live  quietly  in  their  own  pos- 
K&iais,  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  frighten  the 
t0*s  after  this  unreasonable  manner.  I  shall  think 
""ysdf  obliged,  if  they  persist  in  so  unnatural  a  dress, 
^withstanding  any  posts  they  may  have  in  the 
*^w,  to  give  away  their  red  coats  to  any  of  the 
wldiery  who  shall  think  fit  to  strip  them,  provided 
vsaid  soldiers  can  make  it  appear  that  they  belong 

9  a  regiment  where  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 

tething. 

About  two  days  ago  I  was  walking  in  the  Park, 
ffld  accidentally  met  a  rural  esquire,  clothed  in  all 
**  types  above  mentioned,  with  a  carriage  and  be- 
lasnouimade  entirely  out  of  Bis  own  head.  He  was 
"a  bulk  and  stature  larger  than  ordinary,  had  a  red 
^t,  flung  open  to  shew  a  gay  calamanco  waistcoat. 
|^«  petiwig  fell  in  a  very  considerable  bush  upon 
^ch  slioulder.  His  arms  naturally  swang  at  an  un- 
^asonable  distance  from  his  sides ;  which,  with  the 
*a^tage  of  a  cane  that  he  brandished  in  a  great 
ninety  of  irregular  motions,  made  it  unsafe  for  any 
^^ftto  walk  within  several  .yards  of  him.  In  this 
"'^er  he  took  up  the  whole  Mall,  his  spectators 
J<^^goneach  side  of  it,  whilst  he  cocked  up  his 

^^and  marched  directly  for  Westminster.  I  can- 
^^  ^ho  this  gentleman  is,  but  for  my  comfort, 
^^1  say  with  the  lover  in  Terence,  who  lost  sight  of 
*^e  young  lady,  *  Wherever  thou  art,  thou  canst 
■^•^be  long  concealed.' 

^^' James's  Coffee-house^  November  18. 

^y  letters  from  Paris,  of  the  sixteenth,  we  are  in- 
?f  that  the  French  king,. the  prinqes  of  the 
(C  ^  ^^e  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  lately  killed 
^^•fi^e  pheasants. 
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*^*  Whereas  several  have  industriously  spr^ 
abroad,  that  I  am  in  partnership  with  Chai 
Lillie,  the  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beauforl-bui 
ings ;  I  must  say,  with  my  friend  Partridge,  t] 
they  are  knaves  who  reported  it.  However,  sii 
the  said  Charles  has  promised  that  all  his  customj 
shall  be  mine,  I  must  desire  all  mine  to  be  his;  a 
dare  answer  for  him,  that  if  you  ask  in  my  name  j 
snuff,  Hungary  or  orange  water,  you  shall  have  i 
best  the  town  affords,  at  the  cheapest  rate* 
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Iliad  niaxtine  rarum  geiios  est  eornm,  qai  aut  excellente  ing^ 
inagnitadine»  atit  praeclard  ^raditione  atqne  doctrin&«  ant  at 
que  re  omati,  spatlum  deliberandi  habuerunt,  quem  potij 
mum  vitae  cursum  sequi  vellent. — Tull.  OflSic. 

There  are  very  few  persons  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  emin( 
for  learning  and  other  noble  endowments,  who  have  had  su 
cicnt  time  to  consider  what  particular  course  of  life  they  ou| 
to  pursue. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  21. 

Having  swept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in  li 
last  paper,  and  brought  a  great  destruction  upon  n 
own  species,  I  must  endeavour  in  this  to  raise  frei 
retruits,  and,  if  possible,  to  supply  the  places  of  t1 
Unborn  and  the  deceased.  It  is  said  of  Xerxes,  th 
when  he  stood  upon  a  hill,  and  saw  the  whole  countl 
round  him  covered  with  his  army,  he  burst  out  in 
tears,  to  think  that  not  one  of  that  multitude  woul 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  after.  For  my  par 
when  I  take  a  survey  of  this  populous  city,  I  ca 
scarce  forbear  weeping,  to  see  how  few  of  its  inhi 
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Utentsare  now  living.     It  was  with  this  thought 
I  drew  ap  my  last  bill  of  mortality,  and  endea- 
Tonied  to  set  out  in  it  the  great  number  of  persons 
vJulutTe  perished  by  a  distemper  commonly  known 
l^tbename  of  idleness,  which  has  long  raged  in 
toe  world,  and  destroys  more  in  every  great  town 
ikn  the  plague  has  done  at  Dantzick.     To  repair 
fc  miscluef  it  has  done,  and  stock  the  world  with 
I  better  race  of  mortals,  I  have  more  hopes  of  bring- 
ig  to  life  those  that  are  young,  than  of  reviving 
those  that  are  old.     For  which  reason,  I  shall  here 
let  down  that  noble  allegory  which  was  written  by 
la  old  author  called  Prodicus,  but  recommended 
and  embellished  by  Socrates.     It  is  the  description 
of  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  making  their  court  to  Her- 
cules under  the  appearance  of  two  beautiful  women. 
When  Hercules,  says  the  divine  moralist,  was  in 
that  part  of  his  youth,  in  which  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  consider  what  course  of  life  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue, he  one  day  retired  into  a  desert,  where  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  favoured 
his  meditations.     As  he  was  musing  on  his  present 
condition,  and  very  much  perplexed  in  himself  on 
die  state  of  life  he  should  choose,  he  saw  two  women, 
ofa larger  stature  than  ordinary  approaching  towards 
bim.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  air,  and  grace- 
jnl  deportment ;  her  beauty  was  natural  and  easy, 
'^rperson clean  and  unspotted, her  eyes  cast  towards 
the  ground  with  an  agreeable  reserve,  her  motion 
and  behaviour  full  of  modesty,  and  her  raiment  as 
white  as  show.  The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health 
Md  floridness  in  her  countenance,  which  she  had 
helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red ;  and  endea- 
red to  appear  more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her 
Jnien,  by  a  mixture  of  affectation  in  all  her  gestures. 
^  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and  assurance  in 
^r  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her  dress 
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that  she  thought  were  most  proper  to  shew  her  cJ 
plexion  to  an  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes  u] 
herself,  then  turned  them  on  those  that  were  pres^ 
to  see  how  they  liked  her,  and  often  looked  on  I 
figure  she  made  in  her  own  shadow.  Upon  1 
nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  she  stepped  before  i 
other  lady,  who  came  forward  with  a  regular  c6 
posed  carriage,  and  running  up  to  him,  accosted  h 
after  the  following  manner : 

*  My  dear  Hercules,'  says  she,  *  I  find  you  ^ 
very  much  divided  in  your  own  thoughts,  upon  t 
way  of  life  that  you  ought  to  choose.  Be  my  frieid 
and  follow  me ;  I  will  lead  you  into  the  possessi^ 
of  pleasure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain,  and  remo^ 
you  from  all  the  noise  and  disquietude  of  businej 
The  afiairs  of  either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  powi 
to  disturb  you.  Your  whole  employment  shall  b 
to  make  your  life  easy,  and  to  entertain  every  sens 
with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuous  tablet 
beds  of  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  of  musU 
crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in  readiness  to  receiv 
you.  Come  along  with  me  into  this  region  of  d€ 
lights,  this  world  of  pleasure,  and  bid  farewell  fd 
ever  to  care,  to  pain,  to  business.' 

Hercules,  hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manned 
desired  to  know  her  name ;  to  which  she  answered 
*  My  friends,  and  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  me,  call  me  Happiness  :  but  my  enemies,  and 
those  who  would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given 
me  the  name  of  Pleasure.' 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  up,  who 
addressed  herself  to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner. 

*  Hercules,*  says  she,  *  I  offer  myself  to  you,  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  descended  from  the  gods,  and 
give  proofs  of  that  descent  by  your  love  to  virtue, 
and  application  to  the  studies  p/opcr  for  your  age. 


!Ihis 
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laakes  me  hope  you  will  gain  both  for  yourself 
tod  nie  an  immortal  reputation.  But,  before  I  invite 
JOB  into  my  society  and  friendship,  I  will  be  op6n 
<fiiifflicere  with  you,  and  must  lay  down  this  as  an 
<sblilished  truth,  That  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable ^ 
Mtsnhe purchased  without  pains  and  labour.  The 
g«l?iiave  set  a  price  upon  .^very  real  and  noble 
jifeasQre.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  Deity, 
JM  must  be  at  the  pains  of  worshipping  him ;  if  th^ 
fendsliip  of  good  men,  you  must  study  to  oblige 
"■fini;  if  you  would  be  honoured  by  your  couutry, 
fon  must  take  care  to  serve  it.  In  short,  if  you 
'ouldbe  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you  must  beco^le 
^"^ster  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make  you 
^'  Tbese  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon 
jW  I  can  propose  happiness.'  The  Goddess  of 
neasurchere  broke  in  upon  her  discourse.  *  You 
^.  said  she,  *  Hercules,,  by  her  own  confession, 
^  way  to  her  pleasure  is  long  and  difficult,  whereas 
toat^hichl  propose  is  short  and  easy.' — *  AlasT 
^  tbe  other  lady,  whose  visage  glowed  with  a 
passion  made  up  of  scorn  and  pity,  *  what  are  the 
pleasiiresyou  propose  ?  To  eat  before  you  are  hun- 
W»<innk  before  you  are  a-thirst,  sleep  before  you 
^a-tired,  to  gratify  appetites  before  they  are  raised, 
praise  such  appetites  as  nature  never  planted. 
OQ  Beyer  heard  the  most  delicious  music,  which  is 
'J?  praise  of  one's  self;  nor  saw  the  most  beautiful 
%t,  which  is  the  work  of  one's  own  hands.  Your 
Jf^'es  pass  away  their  youth  in  a  dream  of  mis- 
^en pleasures,  while  they  aie  hoarding  up  anguish, 
^^  and  remorse,  for  old  age. 

As  for  nae,  I  am  Uie  friend  of  the  gods  ^and  of 

^  Dien,  an  agreeable  companion  to  the  artisan, 

^•^ottsehold  guaidian  to  the  fathers  of  families,  a 

pOQand  protector  of  servants,  an  associate  in  all 

^  and  generous  friendships.  The  banquets  of  my 
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votaries  are  never  costly,  but  always  delicious  3 
none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invitei 
hunger  and  thirst.  Their  slumbers  are  souiifi, 
their  wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men  have 
pleasure  of  hearing  themselves  praised  by  those 
are  in  years ;  and  those  who  are  in  years,  of  hi 
honoured  by  those  who  are  young.  In  a  word, 
followers  are  favoured  by  the  gods,  beloved  by  t 
acquaintance,, esteemed  by  their  country,  and,  2 
the  close  of  their  labours,  honoured  by  poster! tji 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  here 
which  of  these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart ; 
I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this  will  do  him 
justice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  speeches  of  these  ladj 
as  containing  in  them  the  chief  arguments  for  a 
of  virtue,  or  a  life  of  pleasure,  that  could  enter  i 
the  thoughts  of  a  heathen;  but  am  parti cu la 
pleased  with  the  different  figures  he  gives  the  1 
goddesses.  Our  modern  authors  have  represen 
Pleasure  or  Vice  with  an  alluring  face,  but  end 
in  snakes  and  monsters.  Here  she  appears  in 
the  charms  of  beauty,  though  they  are  all  false  a 
borrowed:  and  by  that  means  composes  a  vis; 
entirely  natural  and  pleasing. 

I  have  translated  this  allegory  for  the  benefit 
the  youth  of  Great  Britain ;  and  particularly  of  th< 
who  are  still  in  the  deplorable  state  of  nonexisteni 
and  whom  I  most  earnestly  entreat  to  come  into  i 
world.  Let  my  embryos  shew  the  least  inclinati 
to  any  single  virtue,  and  I  shall  allow  it  to  be 
struggling  towards  birth.  I  do  not  expect  of  the 
that,  like  the  hero  in  the  foregoing  story,  they  shou 
go  about  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  with  a  club 
their  hands,  and  a  lion's  skin  on  their  shoulders, 
root  out  monsters,  and  destroy  tyrants ;  but,  as  tl 
finest  author  of  all  antiquity  has  said  upon  this  ve: 
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pision,  though  a  man  has  not  the  abilities  to  dis- 
Ignish  himself  in  the  most  shining  parts  of  a  great 
^cter,  he  has  certainly  the  capacity  of  being 
pL,  &ithfal^  modesty  and  temperate. 
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From  mtf  own  Apartment,  November  23. 

\^LAJ}  the  following  letter,  which  s^as  left  for  me 
bis  evening,  with  very  much  concern  for  the  lady's 
im^^n  who  sent  it,  who  expresses  the  state  of  her 
uxid  vnth  great  frankness,  as  all  people  ought  who 
alk  to  their  physicians. 

•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

^  Though  you  are  stricken  in  years,  and  have  had 
peat  experience  in  the  world,  I  believe  you  will  say, 
ttiere  are  not  frequently  such  difficult  occasions  to 
Kt  in  with  decency,  as  those  wherein  I  am  en- 
tangled. I  am  a  woman  in  love,  and  that  you  will 
^low  to  be  the  most  unhappy  of  all  circumstances 
m  human  hfe.  Nature  has  formed  us  with  a  strong 
reluctance  against  owning  such  a  passion,  and  cus- 
tom has  made  it  criminal  in  us  to  make  advances. 
A  gentleman,  whom  I  will  call  Fabio,  has  the  entire 
pogsession  of  my  heart.  I  am  so  intimately  ac- 
qoiUQted  with  him,  that  he  makes  no  scruple  of 
a)inmamcating  to  me  an  ardent  affection  he  has  for 
Cleora,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  also  makes  me  her 
confidant.  Most  part  of  my  life  I  am  in  company 
»ith  the  one  or  the  other,  and  am  always  entertained  * 
vith  his  passion,  or  her  triumph.  Cleora  is  one  of 
j  Jliose  ladies,  who  think  they  are  virtuous,  if  they 
"I.  II 
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are  not  guilty ;  and,  without  any  delicacy  of  choic 
resolves  to  take  the  best  offer  which  shall  be  mac 
to  her.  With  this  prospect  she  puts  off  declarin 
herself  in  favour  of  Fabio,  until  she  sees  what  lovei 
will  fall  into  her  snares,  which  she  lays  in  all  publi 
places,  with  all  the  art  of  gesture  and  glances.  Thi 
resolution  she  has  herself  told  me.  Though  I  lov 
him  better  than  life,  I  would  not  gain  him  by  be 
traying  Cleora ;  or  by  committing  such  a  trespas 
against  modesty,  as  letting  him  know  myself  that 
love  him.    Yeu  are  an  astrologer,  what  shall  I  do 

Diana  Doubtfui./ 

This  lady  has  said  very  justly,  that  the  conditioi; 
of  a  woman  in  love  is  of  all  otiiers  the  most  mise- 
rable.   Poor  Diana !  how  must  she  be  racked  with 
jealousy,  when  Fabio  talks  of  Cleora!  how  with  in  J 
dignation,  when  Cleora  makes  a  property  af  Fabio ! 
A  female  lover  is  in  the  condition  of  a  ghost,  tha^ 
wanders  about  its  beloved  treasure,  without  power  to 
speak,  until  it  is  spoken  to.    I  desire  Diana  to  con-, 
tinue  in  this,  circumstance ;  for  I  see  an  eye  of  com- 
fort in  her  case,  and  will  take  all  proper  measures, 
to  extricate  her  out  of  this  unhappy  game  of  cross- 1 
purposes.     Since  Cleora  is  upon  the  catch  with  her 
charms,  and  has  no  particular  regard  for  Fabio,  I 
shall  place  a  couple  of  special  fellows  in  her  way, 
who  shall  both  address  to  her,  and  have  each  a  bet- 
ter estate  than  Fabio.    They  are  both  already  taken 
with  her,  and  are  preparing  for  being  of  her  retinue 
the  ensuing  winter. 

To  women  of  this  worldly  turn,  as  I  apprehend 
Cleora  to  be,  we  must  reckon  backward  in  our  com- 
putation of  merit ;  atid  when  a  fair  Hdy  thinks  only 
of  making  her  spouse-  a  convenient  domestic,  the 
notion  of  worth  and  value  is  altered,  and  the  lover  is 
the  more  acceptable,  the  less  he  is  considerable. 
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vb  two  I  shall  throw  into  the  way  of  Cleora  are, 
t»!i  Thicket  and  Mr.  Walter  Wisdom.  Orson  is 
fafntfuaan,  whose  father's  death,  and  some  difii- 
■fa  about  legacies,  hrought  him  out  of  the  woods 
»tow]i  last  November.  He  was  at  that  time  oiie  of 
koee  country  savages,  who  despise  the  softness  they 
Ketin  town  and  court ;  and  professedly  shew  their 
taigdi  and  roughness  in  every  motion  and  gesture, 
ittom  of  our  bowing  and  cringing.  He  was,  at 
K  first  appearance,  very  remarkable  for  that  piece 
(good  breeding,  peculiar  to  natural  Britons,  to 
%  defiance ;  and  shewed  every  one  he  met  he  was 
i  good  a  man  as  he.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
ieroeness,  he  would  sometimes  attend  the  discourse 
'aiDaa  of  sense,  and  look  at  the  charms  of  a  beaii- 
y,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  open.  He  was  in  thi^ 
^stuie,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  last  December, 
te  was  shot  by  Cleora  from  a  side-box.  From  that 
■omeni  he  softened  into  humanity,  forgot  his  dogs 
ind  hones,  and  now  moves  and  speaks  with  civility 
lAd  address. 

Wat  Wisdom  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother, 
came  to  a  great  estate,  wheti  he  had  proceeded  just 
^  enough  in  his  studies  to  be  very  impertinent; 
^  at  the  years  when  the  law  gives  him  possession 
^^i  fortune,  and  his  own  constitution  is  too  warm 
^or  the  management  of  it.  Orson  is  learning  to 
^eand  dance,  to  please  and  fight  for  his  mistress, 
4fii  Walter  preparing  fine  horses,  and  a  jingling 
cbariotto  enchant  her.  All  persons  concerned  will 
*PP«»  at  the  next  opera,  where  will  begin  the  wild- 
{oose chase;  and  1  doubt  Fabio  will  see  himself  so 
eriooked  for  Orson  or  Walter,  as  to  turn  his  eyes 
the  modest  passion  and  becoming  languor  in  the 
itenancd  of  Diana :  it  being  my  design  to  supply 
the  art  of  love,  all  those  who  preserve  the  sin- 
passion  of  it. 

H  2 
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WiWs  Caffee-housey  November  23. 

An  ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman,  my  an 
friend,  fell  into  discourse  with  me  this  ey( 
upon  the  force  and  efficacy  which  the  writing 
good  poets  have  on  the  minds  of  their  intelli 
readers ;  and  recommended  to  me  his  sense  of 
matter,  thrown  together  in  the  following  mai 
which  he  desired  me  to  communicate  to  the  you 
Great  Britain  in  my  Essays.  I  choose  to  do 
his  own  words : 

*  I  have  always  heen  of  opinion/  says  he,  * 
virtue  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart  of  man,  whc 
comes  recommended  by  the  powerful  charms 
poetry.  The  most  active  principle  in  our  mind  is 
imagination  ;  to  it  a  good  poet  makes  his  court  j 
petually,  and  by  this  faculty  takes  care  to  gai 
first.  Our  passions  and  inclinations  come  over  dc 
and  our  reason  surrenders  itself  with  pleasure 
the  end.  Thus  the  whole  soul  is  insensibly  betra; 
into  morality,  by  bribing  the  fancy  with  beaut 
and  agreeable  images  ♦of  tho.se  very  things  thai 
the  books  of  the  philosophers  appear  austere,  i 
have  at  the  best  but  a  kind  of  forbidding  asp« 
In  a  word,  the  poets  do,  as  it  were,  strew  the  rot 
paths  of  virtue  so  full  of  flowers,  that  we  are  ^ 
sensible  of  the  uneasiness  of  them ;  and  imagine  o^ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  pleasures,  and  the  most  | 
witching  allurements,  at  the  time  we  are  maki 
progress  in  the  severest  duties  of  life. 

*  All  men  agree,  that  licentious  poems  do,  of  j 
writings,  soonest  corrupt  the  heart.  And  ^ 
should  we  not  be  as  universally  persuaded  that  t 
grave  and  serious  performances  of  such  as  write 
the  most  engaging  manner,  by  a  kind  of  divine  fl 
pulse,  must  be  the  most  effectual  persuasives ' 
goodness  ?  If,  therefore,  I  were  blessed  with  a  «0 
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a  Older  to  tlie  forming  of  his  manners,  which  is 
■aUi^  lum  tralj  my  son^  I  should  be  continually 
pnttiBg  into  his  hand  some  fine  poet. .  The  graceful 
MBteoceSy  and  the  manly  sentiments^  so  frequently 
bbe  met  with  in  every  great  and  sublime  writer, 
■e,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  ornamental  and 
nkable  furniture  that  can  be  for  a  young  gentle- 
Hs's  head ;  methinks  they  shew  like  so  much  rich 
■ibroidery  upon  the  brain.  Let  me  add  to  this, 
kit  humanity  and  tenderness,  without  which  there 
an  be  no  true  greatness  in  the  mind,  are  inspired 
ij  the  Muses  in  such  pathetic  language,  that  all 
K  find  in  prose  authors  towards  the  raising  and  im- 
voring  of  these  passions  is,  in  comparison,  but 
old  or  lukewarm  at  the  best.  There  is  besides  a 
xrtain  elevation  of  soul,  a  sedate  magnanimity,  and 
\  noble  turn  of  virtue,  that  distinguishes  the  hero 
irom  the  plain  honest  man,  to  which  verse  can  only 
caise  ug.  The  bold  metaphors,  and  sounding  num- 
bers, peculiar  to  the  poets,  rouse  up  all  our  sleeping 
Eu:idties,  and  alarm  the  whole  powers  of  the  soul, 
Buich  like  that  excellent  trumpeter  mentioned  by 
Virgil  : 

■  Qao  Bon  pnestantior  atter 
Sit  dere  yiros,  Martemqae  accendere  canto. 

ViBO.  JExi»  vi.  165. 


-None  90  renowned 


With  breatfaiiig  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. — Drydbn. 

^Ifell  into  this  train  of  thinking  this  evening, 
^n  reading  a  passage  in  a  mask  writ  by  Milton, 
'iiere  two  bromers  are  introduced  seeking  their 
«iter,  irfiom  they  had  lost  in  a  dark  night  and 
^  wood.  One  of  the  brothers  is  apprehensive 
'^  the  wandering  virgin  should  be  overpowered  with 
^,  through  the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  the 
^  and  place.  This  gives  the  other  occasion  to 
••ke  the  following  reflections,  which,  as  I  read 

H  3 
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them,  made  ine  forget  my  age,  and  renewed  in 
the  warm  desires  after  virtue,  so  natural  to  un^ 
rupted  youth  : 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek. 
Or  so  nnprincipled  in  virtue's  book. 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever. 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
Qfot  being  in  danger,  as  I  trast  she  is  not) 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
'  Virtue  codld  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.    And  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude : 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired : 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
May  siti'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts. 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 
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Spirat  Tragicum  satis /et  feliciter  audet. 

Hon.  3  £p.  i.  166^ 

He,  fortunately  bold,  breathes  true  sublime. 

Will*s  Coffee-house^  November  25. 

I  HAVE  been  this  eveaing  recollecting  what  pa 
sages,  since  I  could  first  think,  have  left  the  strong 
est  impressions  *  upon  my  mind;  and,  after  strii 
inquiry,  I  am  convinced  that  the  impulses  I  hai 
received  from  theatrical  representations  have  had 
greater  effect  than  otherwise  would  have  been  wrougl 
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fe  me  by  the  little  occurrences  of  my  private  life ! 
My  old  friends,  Haxt  and  Mobun,  the  one  by  bis 
Btoland  proper  force,  the  other  by  his  great  skill 
jadart,  never  failed  to  send  me  home  full  of  such 
vitas  as  affected  my  behaviour,  and  made  me  insen- 
«l)Jymore  courteous  and  humane  to  my  friends  and 
Jcquaintances.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  good 
pJay  to  make  every  man  a* hero ;  but  it  certainly 
pes  bim  a  livelier  sense  of  virtue  and  merit,  than  he 
«d  wben  he  entered  the  theatre. 

This  rational  pleasure,  as  I  always  call  it,  has  for 

^y  years  been  very  little  tasted ;  but  I  am  glad  to 

fodtlmt  thetrue  spirit  of  it  is  reviving  again  amongst 

^5  by  a  due  regard  to  what  is  represented,  and  by 

^porting  only  one  playhouse.     It  has  been  within 

^e  observation  of  the  youngest  amongst  us,  that 

^mletiieie  were  two  houses,  they  did  not  outvie  each 

oaer  bysuch  representations  as  tended  to  the  in- 

^^(m.  and  ornament  of  life,  but  by  introducing 

""^^  dances,  and  fulsome  buffooneries.  For  when 

^  excellent  tragedy  was  to  be  acted  in  one  house, 

«eladder-dancer  carried  the  whole  town  to  the  other. 

^Meed  such  an  eyil  as  this  must  be  the  natural  con- 

^ence  of  two  theatres,  as  certainly  as  that  there 

*c  more  who  can  see  than  can  think.     Every  ^ne  is 

*naT)leof  the  danger  of  the  fellow  on  the  ladder,  and 

?"» seehis  activity  in  coming  down  safe ;  but  very 

^*i^^  Wges  of  the  distress  of  a  hero  in  a  play,  or 

Z^  manner  of  behaviour  in  those  circumstances. 

«w,  to  please  the  people,  two  houses  must  enter- 
^.  ^^Di  with  what  they  can  understand,  and  not 

w  things  which  are  designed  to  improve  their  un- 
J^tandmg:  and  the  readiest  way  to  gain  good 
r?^^^»  must  be,  to  offer  such  things  as  are  most 
J.  "^ned  by  the  crowd  ;  that  is  to  say,  immodest  ac- 
%  empty  show,  or  impertinent  activity.  In  short, 
^0  houses  cannot  hope  to  subsist,  but  by  means 
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which  are  contradictDry  to  the  very  ingtitixtioii  of  \ 
theatre  in  a  weH-goremed  kingdom. 

I  have  ever  had  this  8en3e  of  the  thing,  and  fb 
that  reason  have  r^oioed  that  my  ancient  <2oeva 
friend  of  Drury-lane,  though  he  had  sold  off  mos 
of  his  moveables,  still  kept  possession  of  his  palace 
and  trembled  for  him,  when  he  had  lately  like  tc 
have  been  taken  by  a  stratagem.    There  have,  foi 
many  ages,  been  a  certain  learned  sort  of  unlearned 
men  in  this  nation  called  attorneys^  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  solve   all  difficulties  by  increasing 
them,  and  are  called  upon  to  the  assistance  of  all 
who  are  lazy,  or  weak  of  understanding.    The  inso* 
lence  of  a  ruler  of  this  palace  made  hira  resign  the 
possession  of  it  to  the  management  of  my  above- 
.  mentioned  friend  Divito*.     Divito  was  too  modest 
to  know  when  to  resign  it,  until  he  had  the  opinion 
and  sentence  of  the  law  for  his  removal.  Both  these 
in  length  of  time  were  obtained  against  him ;  but  as 
the  great  Archimedes  defended  Syracuse  with  so 
powerful  engines,  that  if  he  threw  a  rope  or  piece  <^ 
wood  over  the  wall,  the  enemy  fled ;  so  Divitb  had 
wounded  all  adversaries  with  so  much  skill,  that  men 
feared  even  to  be  in  the  right  against  him.  For  this 
reason  the  lawful  ruler  sets  up  an  attorney  to  expel 
an  attorney,  and  chose  a  name  dreadful  to  the  stage, 
who  only  seemed  able  to  beat  Divito  out  of  his  in- 
trenchments. 

On  the  twenty-second  instant,  a  night  of  public 
rejoicing,  the  enemies  of  Divito  made  a  largess  to 

*  This  and  the  foliowing  paragraph  refer  to  a  transaction  be- 
tween William  Collier,  £sq.  and  Christopher  Rich,  Esq.  two 
lawyersi  of  which  there  is  here  given  a  verj  ludicrous  account. 

Rich  was  the  patentee  of  Drary^lane  theatre,  when  Collier, 
having  first  obtained  a  licence  to  head  a  company  of  players,  pro- 
cured  next  a  lease  of  Drory-lane  playhouse,  from  the  landlords 
qf  it,  and  undi4  this  authority,  by  the  help  of  a  hired  rabble,  he 
forcibly  expelled  Rich  and  got  possession. 
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Ihe  people  of  fagots,  tubs,  and  other  combustible 
matter,  which  was  erected  into  a  bonfire  before  the 
pelace.  Plentafiil  cans  were  at  the  same  time  distri* 
bnted among  the  dependencies  of  that  principality; 
uuithe  artM  rival  of  Divito,  observing  them  pre- 
pEffEd  for  enterprise,  presented  the  lawful,  owner  of 
tb  neighbouring  edifice,  and  shewed  his  deputation 
Older  him.  War  immediately  ensued  upon  the 
peaceful  empire  of  Wit  and  the  Muses  ;  the  Goths 
tod  Vandals  sacking  Rome  did  not  threaten  a  more 
bbaroos  devastation  of  arts  and  sciences.  *  But 
vlten  they  had  forced  their  entrance,  the  experienced 
Uo  had  detached  all  his  subjects,  and  evacuated 
^1  Ms  stores.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  report, 
tbatAe  refuse  of  Divito's  followers  marched  off  the 
lugbt  before,  disguised  in  magnificence;  door-keepers 
^^^eout  clad  l&e  cardinals,  and  scene-drawers  like 
beadien  gods.  Divito  himself  was  wrapped  up  in 
otte  of  his  black  clouds,  and  left  to  the  enemy  nothing 
but  an  empty  stage,  full  of  trap-doors,  known  only 
to  liiniself  and  his  adherents. 

horn  my  oton  Apartment^  November  25. 

I  bave  aheady  taken  great  pains  to  inspire  notions 
rfhonourand  virtue  into  the  people  of  this  kingdom^ 
^  Qsed  all  gentle  methods  imaginable,  to  bring 
!^«e  who  are  dead  in  idleness,  folly,  and  pleasure, 
flito  life,  by  applying  themselves  to  learning,  wisdom, 
*^mdu&try.  But  since  fair  means  are  ineffectual 
{ mustproceed  to  extremities,  and  shall  give  my  good 
fnends,  the  company  of  upholder^,  full  power  to  bury 
Jfi  such  dead  as  they  meet  with,  who  are  within  my 
fonaer  descriptions  of  deceased  persons.  In  the 
^  ^  the  following  remonstrance  of  that  corpo* 
«*oii  I  take  to  be  veiy  just. 
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<  From  oar  office  near  the  Hay-market,  Nov. 
'  WORTHY  SIR. 

^  Upon  reading  your  Tatler  on  Saturday  last, 
which  we  received  the  agreeable  news  of  so  m.^ 
deaths,  we  immediately  ordered  in  a  considers 
quantity  of  blacks  ;  and  our  servants  'have  wroi 
night  and  day  ever  since,  to  furnish  out  the  xie< 
saries  for  these  deceased.  But  so  it  is,  Sir,  tliaf 
this  vast  number  of  dead  bodies,  that  go  putrefy 
up  and  down  the  streets,  not  one  of  them  has  a 
to  us  to  be  buried.  Though  we  should  be  loath  to 
any  hinderance  to  our  good  friends  the  physicians,  1 
we  cannot  but  take  notice  what  infection  her  maje 
ty*s  subjects  are  liable  to  from  the  horrible  stench  i 
so  many  corpses.  Sir,  we  will  not  detain  you  ;  ot 
case  in  short  is  this ;  here  are  we  embarked  in  this  ul 
dertaking  for  the  pubUc  good :  now,  if  people  shoul 
be  suffered  to  go  on  unburied  at  tiiis  rate,  there 
an  end  of  the  usefullest  manufacturers  and  handi 
crafts  of  the  kingdom :  for  where  will  be  your  sextoni 
coffin-makers^  and  plumbers  ?  what  will  become  c 
your  embalmers,  epitaph-mongers,  and  chief-moum 
&ni  ?  We  are  loath  to  drive  this  matter  any  farthei 
though  we  tremble  at  the  consequences  of  it :  for  if  i 
shall  be  left  to  everv  dead  man's  discretion  not  to  l> 
buried  till  he  sees  nis  time,  no  man  can  say  wher 
that  will  end ;  but  this  much  we  will  take  upon  us  t 
affirm,  that  such  a  toleration  will  be  intolerable. 

^  What  would  make  us  easy  in  this  matter  is  n( 
more,  but  that  your  worship  would  be  pleased  U 
issue  out  your  orders  to  ditto  Dead  to  repair  forth 
with  to  our  office,  in  order  to  their  interment ;  wher< 
constant  attendance  shall  be  given  to  treat  with  al 
persons  according  to  their  quality,  and  the  poor  t( 
be  buried  for  notiiing :  and  for  the  convenience  o 
such  persons  as  are  willing  enough  to  be  dead,  bui 
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kttbey  are  afraid  their  friends  and  relations  should 
swmit,  we  have  a  back-door  into  Warwick-street, 
froQviie&ce  they  may  be  interred  with  all  secrecy 
inpBable,  and  without  loss  of  time  or  hinderance  of 
Mess.  But  in  case  of  obstinacy,  for  we  would 
gUljmake  a  thorough  riddance,  we  desire  a  farther 
jiiver  from  your  worship,  to  take  up  such  deceased 
u  shall  aet  have  compUed  with  your  first  orders, 
ikDeverwe  meet  them:  and  if  after  that  there  shall 
k  complamts  of  any'person  so  ofiending,  let  them 
fcitoiff  doors.  We  are  your  worship's  until  deaths 
'  The  Master  and  Company  of  Upholders. 

'P.&  We  are  ready  to  give  in  our  printed  pro^ 
Mk  at  large ;  and  if  your  worship  approves  of  our 
ntdeitaJdag,  we  desire  the  following  advertisement 
*ay  be  iBserted  in  your  next  paper : 

*  Whoeas  a  commission  of  interment  has  been 
awarded  against  Doctor  John  Partridge,  philomath^ 
professor  qST  physic  and  astrology ;  and  whereas  the 
i^d  Partridge  hath  not  surrendered  himself,  nor 
*^  caase  to  the  contrary ;  these  are  to  certify,  that 
fc  company  of  Upholders  will  proceed  to  bury  him 
^CordwainerV-hall,  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-ninth 
'''^t,  where  any  six  of  his  surviving  friends  who 
<till  believe  him  to  be  alive,  are  desired  to  come  pre- 
Mto  hold  up  the  pall. 

'Note;  we  shall  light  away  at  six  in-  the  evening, 
«o«  being  to  be  a  sermon.' 
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Jam  rcdit  et  Virgo,  redeant  Satarnia  regna. 

ViBO.  Ed.  !▼.  ver. 

Retorning  justice  brings  a  golden  age. — R.  W. 

Sheer-lane,  November  28. 

I  WAS  last  week  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  gar< 
of  Lincoln's-Inn  (a  favour  that  is  indulged  me 
several  of  the  benchers,  who  are  my  intimate  frien 
and  grown  old  with  me  in  this  neighbourhood)  wh 
according  to  the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who  bi 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  advancement  of  tl 
fortune  or  their  fame,  I  was  repining  at  the  sudc 
rise  of  many  persons  who  are  my  juniors,  and  indc 
at  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  honour,  a 
all  other  blessings  of  life.  I  was  lost  in  this  thou^ 
when  the  night  came  upon  me,  and  drew  my  mi 
into  a  far  more  agreeable  contemplation.  The  hea^ 
above  me  appeared  in  all  its  glories,  and  present 
me  with  such  a  hemisphere  of  stars,  as  made  t 
most  agreeable  prospect  imaginable  to  one  who  c 
lights  in  the  study  of  nature.  It  happened  to  b( 
freezing  night,  which  had  purified  the  whole  body 
air  into  such  a  bright  transparent  ether,  as  ma 
every  constellation  visible ;  and  at  the  same  time  ga 
such  a  particular  glowing  to  the  stars,  that  I  thoug 
it  the  richest  sky  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could  not  behc 
a  scene  so  wonderfully  adorned  and  lighted  up,  i 
may  be  allowed  that  expression,  without  suitable  m 
ditationson  the  Author  of  such  illustrious  and  amazii 
objects :  for  on  these  occasions,  philosophy  sugge; 
motives  to  religion,  and  religion  adds  pleasure  to  pi 
losophy. 
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Ab  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  usual  temper  and 
keiemtj  of  soul,  I  retired  to  my  lodgings  with  the 
iAtisftetion  of  having  passed  away  a  few  hours  in  the 
inper  employments  of  a  reasonable  creature ;  and 
WQDBing  myself  that  my  slumbers  would  be  sweet, 
Inosocmer  fell  into  them,  but  I  dreamed  a  dream, 
«saw  a  vision,  for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it,  that 
led  to  rise  out  of  my  evening  meditation,  and 
something  in  it  so  solemn  and  serious,  that  I 
ot  forbear  communicating  it:  though,  I  must 
'ess,  the  wildness  of  imagination,  which  in  a 
am  is  always  loose  and  irregular,  discovers  itself 
much  in  several  parts  of  it. 
Methought  I  saw  the  same  azure  sky  diversified 
^  the  same  glorious  luminaries  which  had  enter- 
tained me  a  little  before  I  fell  asleep.     I  was  look- 
ing  Tery  attentively  on  that  sign  in  the  heavens 
which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Balance,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  there  appeared  in  it  an  extraordinary 
\\g\iV,  2A  if  the  sun  should  rise  at  midnight.     By  its 
increasing  in  breadth  and  lustre,  I  soon  found  that 
\t  approached   towards  the  earth ;  and  at  length 
could  discern  something  like  a  shadow  hovering  in 
^  midst  of  a  great  glory,  which  in  a  little  time 
^  1  distinctly  perceived  to  be  the  figure  of  a 
voman.    I  fancied  at  first  it  might  have  been  the. 
^l  or  intelligence  that  guided  the  constellation 
from  which  it  descended :  but,  upon  a  nearer  vie^, 
^  saw  about  her  all  the  emblems  with  which  the 
^dess  of  Justice  is   usually    described.      Her 
coQntenance  was  unspeakably  awful  and  majestic, 
Wl  exquisitely  beautiful  to  those  whose  eyes  were 
8frong  enough  to  behold  it ;  her  smiles  transported 
i^th  nature,  her  frowns  terrified  to  despair.     She 
add  in  her  hand  a  mirror,  endowed  with  the  same 
<)ualitie8  as  that  which  the  painters  put  into  the  hand 

"I.  I 
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There  streamed  from  it  a  light,  which  distio^uisfac 
itself  from  all  the  splendours  Uiat  surroundedr  hi , 
more  than  a  flash  of  lightning  shines  in  the  midi^i , 
daj-light.  As  she  moved  it  in  her  hand,  it  bri^kteni 
the  heavendy  the  aii*,  or  the  earth.  When  ske  hij 
(iescended  so  low  as  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  m«i 
tals,  to  make  the  pomp  of  her  ajppearanise  mofe  9U|| 
portabioy  she  threw  darkness  and  clouds  abcmt  bci, 
tiiat  tempered  the  light  into  a  thousand  bea»ifiAi| 
nhades  and  colours^  and  multiplied  thai  lustlre,  wliiel 
was  before  too  strong  and  dazxling,  into  a  yarmty  il 
milder  glories.  i 

In  the  mean  time,  the  world  vtm  in  an  alarm,  ani 
all  the  iiihalntants  of  it  gathered  together  upon  4 
spacious  plain: :  so  that  I.  seemed  to  have  the  vrhoh 
species  before  my  eyes.     A  voice  was  heard-  firoBi 
the  clouds,  declaring  the  intention  oft  hig  visit,  whidi 
was  to  restote  and  appropriate  to  every  one  livingt 
what  was  his  due.    The  fear  and  hope,  joy  and  sof* 
row,  which  appeared  in  that  great  assembly^  aftar 
this  solemn  declaration,  are  not  to  be  expressedL  Tfat^ 
first  edict  was  then  pronounced,  'That  all  titles  and 
claims  to  riches  and  estates,  or  to  any  part  of  them^ 
should  be  immediately  vested  in  the  rightful  owner.* 
Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earSi  held  up  the 
instruments  of  their  tenure,  whether  in  parchment* 
paper,  wax,  or  any  other  form  of  conveyance;  and 
as  the  goddess  moved  the  mirror  of  truth  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  so  that  the  light  which  flowed  from 
it  fell  upon  the  multitude,  they  examined  the  several 
instruments  by  the  beams  of  it.    The  rays  of  this 
mirror  had  a  particular  quality  of  setting  fire  to  all 
forgery  and  falsehood.    The  blaze  of  papers,  tlie 
melting  of  seals,  and  crackling  of  parchments,  made 
a  very  odd  scene.    The  fire  very  often  ran  through 
two  or  three  lines  only,  and  then  stopped.  Though  I 
could  not  but  observe  that  the  flames  chiefly  broke  out 
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BMDg  the  interlineationB  aud  codicils ;  Ibe  light  of 
he  abror,  as  it  was  turned  up  and  down,  pierced 
BIS  ill  the  dark  corners  and  recesses  of  the  uni- 
•ne,  and  by  that  means  detected  many  writings 
■^recosdg  wMdi  had  been  hidden  or  buried  by 
(■e,  chance,  or  de^gn.  This  occasioned  a  wonder- 
UteTolution  among  the  people.  At  the  same  time 
kspofls  of  eztortiony  fraud,  and  robbery,  with  all 
it  fruits  of  bribery  and  corruption,  were  thrown  to- 
9^ei  into  a  prodigious  pile  that  almost  reached  to 
k  clouds,  and  was  called,  ^  The  mount  of  restitu- 
ivtt;'  to  which  all  injured  persons  were  invited,  to' 
^me  what  belonged  to  them. 

One  might  see  crowds  of  people  in  tattered  gar- 
nests  come  up,  and  change  clothes  with  otheors  that 
veie  dressed  with  lace  and  emturoidery.  Several 
*^  Irene  PhanSf  or  very  near  it,  became  men  of 
moderate  fortunes;  and  many  others,  who  were 
^^vvgcovQ  in  wealth  and  possessions,  had  no  more 
^  than  what  they  usually  spent.  What  moved  my 
coaceinaost  was,  to  see  a  certain  street  of  the  great- 
^cieditin  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other  be- 
cwnebaiyarupt. 

1^  next  command  was,  for  the  whole  body  of 
*^>^d  to  separate  themselves  into  their  proper 
families ;  which  was  no  sooner  done  but  an  edict 
vag  isaoed  out,  requiring  all  children  *  to  repair  to 
tbehrtrae  and  natural  fathers.'  This  put  a  great 
part  of  die  assembly  in  motion;  for  as  the  mirror 
^  moved  over  them,  it  inspired  every  cme  with  such 
iDatoral  instinct,  as  directed  them  to  their  real 
P^'B&ts.  It  was  a  very  melancholy  spectacle  to  seethe 
^^Ws  of  very  large  families  become  childless,  and 
Wbeiois  undone  by  a  charge  of  sons  and  daugh- 
I  lets.   You  might  see  a  presumptive  heir  of  a  great 

^'^  ask  blessing  of  his  coachman,  and  a  celebrated 

^Mt  pajmg  her  duty  to  a  valet  de  chambre.    Many, 
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under  vows  of  celibacy,  appeared  gurrounded.  ^ 
a  numerous  issue.  This  change  of  parentage  i«rc 
have  caused  great  lamentation,  but  that  the  calai^ 
was  pretty  common ;  and  that  generally  those  i 
lost  their  children,  had  the  satisfaction  of  se€ 
them  put  into  the  hands  of  their  dearest  frie* 
Men  were  no  sooner  settled  in  their  right  to  t| 
possessions  and  thdr  progeny,  but  there  was  a  tk 
order  proclaimed,  '  That  all  the  posts  of  dignity  i 
honour  in  the  universe  should  be  conferred  on  j 
sons  of  the  greatest  merit,  abilities,  and  perfectij 
The  handsome,  the  strong,  and  the  wealthy,  imi 
diately  pressed  forward;  but,  not  being  able  to  to 
the  splendour  of  the  mirror,  which  played  upon  t| 
faces,  they  immediately  fell  back  among  the  crov 
but  as  the  goddess  tried  the  multitude  by  her  gU 
ias  the  eagle  does  its  young  ones  by  the  lustre  of  i 
sun,  it  was  remarkable,  that  every  one  turned  a^ 
his  face  from  it,  who  had  not  distinguished  hims 
either  by  virtue,  knowledge,  or  capacity  inbusine 
either  military  or  civil.  This  select  assembly  i^ 
drawn  up  in  the  centre  of  a  prodigious  multituj 
which  was  diffused  on  all  sides,  and  stood  observi 
them,  as  idle  people  used  to  gather  about  a  regime 
that  are  exercising  their  arms.  They  were  drai 
up  in  three  bodies :  in  the  first,  were  the  men  of  ^ 
tue  ;  in  the  second,  men  of  knowledge;  and  in  t 
third,  the  men  of  business.  It  was  impossible 
look  at  the  first  column  without  a  secret  veneratic 
their  aspects  were  so  sweetened  with  humanit 
raised  with  contemplation,  imboldened  with  resol 
tion,  and  adorned  with  the  most  agreeable  ail 
^hich  are  those  that  proceed  from  secret  habits 
virtue.  I  could  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  we; 
many  faces  among  them  which  were  unknown,  ni 
only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to  several  of  the 
own  body. 
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In  the  seocmd  column^  consistiiig  of  the  men  of 
bofledge,  there  had  been  ereat  disputes  before 
^fcO  mto  the  ranks,  whidi  ttiey  did  not  do  at  htst^ 
vooQt  the  positive  command  of  the  goddess  who 
puided  over  the  assembly.  She  had  so  ordered 
it,  tiat  men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  strongest 
KBse,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Be- 
bd  these  were  such  as  had  formed  thek  minds 
ny  mudi  on  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  others. 
b  the  rear  of  the  column  were  men  who  had  more 
ntthan  sense,  or  more  learning  than  understanding. 
UHiriag  authors  of  any  value  were  ranged  in  one 
)f  these  classes ;  but  I  must  confess,  I  was  very 
Mch  lurprised  to  see  a  great  body  of  editors,  cri- 
tics, commentators,  and  granunanans,  meet  with  so 
f^ry'iila  reception.  They  had  formed  themselves 
iiito  a  body,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  de« 
inaoded  the  first  station  in  the  column  of  knowledge ; 
l«it  the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their  re- 
qoest^cUpped  tiiem  &11  into  liveries,  and  bid  them 
bov  themselves  for  no  other  but  lackeys  of  the 


The  third  column  were  men  of  business,  and  con- 
asted  of  persons  in  military  and  civil  capacities. 
Thefonner  marched  out  from  the  rest,  and  placed 
fcmgelves  in  the  front ;  at  which  the  others  shook 
^Wirheads  at  them,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  dispute 
^e  post  with  them.  I  could  not  but  make  several 
jbwTvations  upon  this  last  column  of  people ;  but  I 
'i^ve  certain  private  reasons  why  I  do  not  think  fit 
to  communicate  them  to  the  public.  In  order  to  fill 
^^  the  posts  of  honour,  dignity,  and  profit,  there 
^>8  a  draught  made  out  of  each  column  of  men  who 
»«%  masters  of  aU  three  qualifications  in  some  de- 
cree, and  were  preferred  to  stations  of  the  first  rank. 
•««  second  draught  was  made -out  of  such  as  were 
Possessed  of  any  two  of  the  qualifications,  who  were 

I  3 
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disposed  of  in  stations  of  a  second  dignity.  Thos^ 
who  were  left,  and  were  endowed  only  with  one  oi 
them,  had  their  suitable  posts.  When  this  was  o^er^ 
there  remained  many  places  of  trust  and  profit  un- 
filled, for  which  there  were  fresh  draughts  mbde  out 
of  the  surrounding  multitude,  who  had  any  appear-^ 
ance  of  these  excellences,  or  were  recommended  b^ 
those  who  possessed  them  in  reality.  | 

.  All  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  new  faces  in 
the  most  eminent  dignities ;  and  for  my  own  part^ 
I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  that  all  my  friends 
either  kept  their  present  posts,  or  were  advanced  to 
higher.  I 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  those  particulars  of| 
my  vision  which  concern  the  male  part  of  mankind, 
I  must  reserve  for  another  occasion  the  sequel  of  it, 
which  relates  to  the  fair  sex. 


N^  101.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1709. 


Postqaam  fcegit  subsellia  versu, 

Esurit  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  87. 

But  while  the  common  suffrage  crown'd  his  cause, 
And  brol^e  the  benches  with  their  loud  applause  ; 
His  Muse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  unread. 
And  bj  a  player  bought,  snpply'd  her  bread. — Drtdsm. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  30. 

The  progress  of  my  intended  account  of  what  hap- 
pened when  Justice  visited  mortals,  is  at  present  in- 
terrupted by  the  observation  and  sense  of  an  injustice 
against  which  there  is  no  remedy,  even  in  a  kingdom 
more  happy  in  the  care  taken  of  the  liberty  and  pro- 
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a  of  the  subject,  than  any  other  nation  upon 
Hub  iniquity  is  committed  by  a  most  impreg- 
iiUeset  of  mortals,  men  who  are  ro^es  within  the 
W;  aod  in  the  very  commission  of  what  they  are 

etj  of,  professedly  own  that  they  forbear  no  injury, 
km  the  terror  of  being  punished  for  it.  These 
■Kreants  are  a  set  of  wretches  we  authors  call 
p^,  who  print  any  book,  poem,  or  sermon,  as 
■BOO  as  it  appears  in  the  world,  in  a  smaller  volume ; 
ttdseU  it,  as  all  other  thieves  do  stolen  goods,  at  a 
<^per  rate.  I  was  in  my  rage  calling  them  ras- 
"^,  plonderers,  robbers,  highwaymen.  But  they 
acknowledged  all  that,  and  are  pleased  with  those, 
u  veil  as  any  other  titles ;  nay,  will  print  them 
'iKiBselTes  to  turn  the  penny*. 

I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  now  to  act  against  such 
open  enemies,  who  have  not  shame  enough  to  be 
toDciedwith  our  reproaches,  and  are  as  well  de- 
fended against  what  we  can  say  as  what  we  can  do. — 
Raffing,  tlierefore,  we  must  turn  into  complaint, 
^hich  I  cannot  forbear  making,  when  I  consider  that 
«i  the  labours  of  my  long  life  may  be  disappointed 
^  the  first  man  that  pleases  to  rob  me.  I  had  flat- 
ly myself,  that  my  stock  of  learning  was  worth  a 
mA^i  and  fifty  pounds  per  annumy  which  would 
1^  handsomely  maintain  me  and  my  Uttle  family, 
'ao  arc  so  happy,  or  so  wise,,  as  to  want  only  neces- 
f^es.  Before  men  had  come  up  to  this  bare-faced 
^padence,  it  was  an  estate  to  have  a  competency  of 
B^tratanding. 

.  .^mgenious  droll,  who  is  since  dead  (and  indeed 
JlttweU  for  him  he  is  so,  for  he  must  have  starved 
^  he  lived  to  this  day),  used  to  give  me  an  account 
^W  good  husbandry  in  the  management  of  his  leam- 
\  He  was  a  general  dealer,  and  had  his  amuse- 

.^  paper  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  pirated  edi- 
^^'toe  LncobratioDs/  which  came  out  just  at  this  time. 
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sentfi^  as  veil  comical  as  serious.  Tk^JOBrry-  rod 
said,  *  Wken  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a  {>aragrrs| 
of  Table  Talk,  and  his  bookseller  upon  sig^ht  p\ 
the  reckoning/  He  was  a  very  good  jud^  of  w) 
would  please  tlie  people,  and  could  aptly  hit  both  i 
eemus  of  his  readers,  md  the  season  of  the  year  J 
his  writings.  His  brain,  which  was  his  estate,  ii 
as  regular  and  different  produce  as  other  men's  Ian 
From  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  openij 
of  the  campaign,  he  writ  pamphlets  and  letters 
members  of  parUament,  or  friends  in  the  cound 
But  sometimes  he  would  relieve  his  ordinary  reade 
with  a  murder,  and  lived  comfortably  a  week  or  t^ 
upon  '  strapge  and  lamentable  accidents/  A.  litt 
before  the  armies  took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  opi 
your  attention  with  a  prodigy;  and  a  monster,  wC 
writ,  was  two  guineas  the  lowest  price.  This  pii 
pared  his  readers  for  his  ^  great  and  bloody  neW 
from  Flanders,  in  June  and  July.     Poor  Tom  \  he  i 

gone But  I  observed,  he  always  looked  well  aft^ 

a  battle,  and  was  apparently  fatter  in  a  fighting  yea! 
Had  this  honest  careless  fellow  lived  until  now,  famifi 
had  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  interrupted  his  me^ 
riment ;  as  it  must  be  a  solid  affliction  to  all  tho^ 
whose  pen  is  their  portion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  speak  wholly  for  mj 
own  sake  in  this  point;  for  palmistry  and  astrologj 
will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than  these  my  papers 
so  that  I  am  only  in  the  condition  of  a  lawyer,  wbi 
leaves  the  bar  for  chamber-practice.  However, 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  leaminj 
itself,  and  lament  that  a  liberal  education  is  the  onli 
one  which  a  polite  nation  makes  unprofitable.  Al 
mechanical  artisans  are  allowed  to  reap  the  fruit  ol 
their  invention  and  ingenuity  without  invasion ;  but 
he  that  has  separated  himself  from  the  rest  of  nian^ 
kind,  and  studied  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  the 
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Conment  of  his  passions,  and  the  revolutions  of 
wxAdy  and  has  an  ambition  to  communicate  the 
rfiet  of  half  bis  life  spent  in  such  noble  inquiries, 
Im  DO  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to  produce, 
htis  exposed  to  robbery  and  want,  with  this  me- 
iacholy  and  just  reflection^  that  he  is  the  only  man 
lAo  is  not  protected  by  his  country,  at  the  same 
im  that  he  best  deserves  it.    According  to  the  or- 
£&ary  rules  of  computation,  the  greater  the  adven- 
ture is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit  of  those 
vbo  succeed  in  it ;  and  by  this  measure,  none  have 
petence  of  turning  their  labours  to  greater .  advan- 
tage than  persons  brought  up  to  letters.     A  learned 
education,  passing  through  great  schools  and  uid- 
versities,  is  very  expensive ;  and  consumes  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  before  it  is  gone  through  in  its  proper 
fonns.    The  purchase  of  a  handsome  commission  or 
employment,  which  would  give  a  man  a  good  figure  in 
another  lund  of  life,  is  to  be  made  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate.    Now,  if  we  consider  this  expensive  voyage 
which  is  undertaken  in  the  searc)i  of  knowledge,  and 
how  few  there  are  who  take  in  any  considerable  mer- 
chandise, how  less  frequent  it  is^  to  be  able  to  turn 
^hat  mea  have  gained  into  profit ;  how  hard  it  is, 
that  the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished 
^  abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  wares,  and 
have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  them  into  port,  should 
suffer  being  plundered  by  privateers  under  the  very 
c^omon  that  ou?ht  to  protect  them!  The  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  author  of  the  age  we  live  in,  after 
having  laid  out  a  princely  revenue  in  works  of  charity 
^d  beneficence,  as  became  the  greatness  of  his  mind, 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  would  have  left  the 
person  in  the  world  who  was  the  dearest  to  him,  in 
i  narrow  condition,  had  not  the  sale  of  his  immortal 
writings  brought  her  in  a  very  considerable  dowry ; 
^ugh  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  equal  to  their 
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value.  Every  one  will  know,  that  I  here  tneai^ 
works  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury*,  the  <j 
of  which  was  sold  for  two  thousand  five  hunQ 
pounds. 

I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  any  party  ;  biJ 
has  happened,  and  may  often  so  happen,  tHat  li 
of  great  learning  and  virtue  cannot  qualify  thd 
selves  for  being  employed  in  business,  or  receivi 
preferments.  In  this  case,  you  cut  them  off  ft 
all  support,  if  you  take  from  them  the  benefit  t] 
may  arise  firom  their  writings.  For  my  own  ps| 
I  have  brought  myself  to  consider  things  in  so  u 
preju^ced  a  manner,  that  I  esteem  more  a  n^ 
who  can  live  by  the  products  of  his  understandiij 
than  one  who  does  it  by  the  favpur  of  great  men. 

The  zed  of  an  author  has  transported  me  thi 
far,  though  I  think  myself  as  much  concerned  in  tl 
capacity  of  a  reader.  If  this  practice  goes  on,  M 
must  never  expect  to  see  again  a  beautiful  edition  i 
a  book  in  Oreat  Britain. 

We  have  already  seen  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  WilGai 
Temple,  published  in  the  same  character  and  volum! 
with  the  History  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  works  d 
our  greatest  poets  shrunk  into  penny-books  and  gaj^ 
lands.  For  my  own  part,  I  expect  to  see  my  Ld 
cubrations  printed  on  browner  paper  than  they  ar< 
at  present,  and,  if  the  humour  continues,  must  b^ 
forced  to  retrench  my  expensive  way  of  living,  an<i 
not  smoke  above  two  pipes  a  day. 


%*  Mr,  Charles  Lillie,  perfumer,  at  the  comer 
of  Beaufort-buildingSy  has  informed  n^e>  tha^  I  an^ 
obliged  to  several  of  my  customers  for  coming  tohi^ 
shop  upon  my  reconunendation ;  and  has  also  giv^n 
me  flBtrther  assurances  of  his  upright  dediog  with  all 

*  DnJohnTIUotson. 
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diftU  be  so  kind  as  to  make  use  of  my  nam^ 
Ym,  I  acknowledge  this  fa¥Our>  and  have,  for 
nvice  of  my  friends,  who  frequent  his  shop, 
'  fte  force  of  magical  powers  to  add  value  to  his 
By  my  knowledge  in  the  secret  operations 
if  Mae,  I  have  made  his  powders,  perfumed  and 
dii^  hare  the  same  effect  as  love-powder,  to  all 
Bi  tre  too  much  enamoured  to  do  more  thim  dress 
diesr  mistresses.  His  ainber,  orange^flower, 
and  civet-yiolet,  put  only  into  it  handker- 
shall  have  the  same  effect  towards  an  honour- 
loyer's  wishes,  as  if  he  had  been  wrapped  in 
modier^s  smock.  Wash-balls  perfumea,  cam- 
and  plain,  shall  restore  complexions  to  that 
,  that  a  country  fox-hunter,  who  uses  them, 
Aall,  m  a  week's  time,  look  with  a  courtly  and  affable 
paleness,  without  using  the  bagnio  or  cupping. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Lillie  has  snuffs^  Barcelona,  Sevil, 
Musty,  Plain,  and  Spanish,  which  may  be  taken  by 
t  young  beginner  without  danger  of  sneezing. 

Sheer^lanCy  Nov,  30. 

t+t  Whereas  several  walking  dead  persons  ar- 
med within  the  bills  of  mortality,  before  and  since 
the  fifteenth  instant,  having  been  informed  of  my 
vairant  given  to  the  company  of  Upholders,  and 
beisg  terrified  thereat,  it  not  haying  been  adyertised 
tfaat  privilege  or  protection  would  be  allowed,  have 
resdved  forthwith  to  retire  to  their  several  and  re- 
Elective  abodes  in  the  country,  hoping  thereby  to 
dude  any  commission  of  interment  that  may  issue 
Mt  against  them ;  and  being  informed  of  snda  their 
Uladoos  designs,  I  do  hereby  give  notice,  as  well 
^  the  good  of  Uie  public,  as  for  the  great  vene- 
ttioD  I  have  for  the  before-mentioned  useful  so- 
ciety, that  a  process  is  going  out  against  them ;  and 
tbt,  in  case  of  contempt,  they  may  be  found,  or 
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heard  of,  at  most  coffee-bouBes  in  and  about  "^ 
minster. 

I  must  desire  my  readers  to  help  me  out  1 
time  to  time  in  the  correction  of  these  my  Ess^ 
for  as  a  shaking  hand  does  not  always  write  leg-l 
the  press  sometimes  prints  one  word  for  anotl 
and  when  my  paper  is  to  be  revised,  I  am  perl 
80  busy  in  observing  the  spots  of  the  moon,  th 
have  not  time  to  find  out  the  errata  that  are  c: 
into  my  Lucubrations. 
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From  my  mm  Apartment^  December  2. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VISION. 

The  male  world  were  dismissed  by  the  Goddess 
Justice,  and  disappeared,  when  on  a  sudden  the  wh 
plain  was  covered  with  women.  So  charming  a  in 
titude  filled  my  Leart  with  unspeakable  pleasu 
and  as  the  celestial  light  of  the  mirror  shone  uf 
their  faces,  several  of  them  seemed  rather  perse 
that  descended  in  the  train  of  the  goddess,  than  su 
who  were  brought  before  her  to  their  trial.  T 
clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices,  in  ti 
new  assembly,  were  so  very  great,  that  the  godd< 
was  forced  to  command  silence  several  times,  a 
with  some  severity,  before  she  could  make  them  i 
tentive  to  her  edicts.  They  were  all  sensible  that  t 
most  important  affair  among  woman-kind  was  th 
to  be  settled,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  the  poi 
of  .place.  This  had  raised  innumerable  disput 
among  them,  and  put  the  whole  sex  into  a  tumu 
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on^  produced  her  claim,  and  pleaded  her  pre- 
Mirthj  beauty f  wity  or  wealthy  were  words 
nag  in  my  ears  from  all  parts  of  the  plain.  Some 
of  the  merit  of  their  husbands ;  others  of 
own  power  in  governing  them.     Some  pleaded 
nnspotted  virginity ;  others  their  numerous  issue, 
valued  themselves  as  they  were  the  mothers^ 
others  as  they  were  the  daughters,  of  considera- 
persons.    There  was  not  a  single  accomplishment 
mentioned,  or  unpractised.     The  whole  congre- 
ion  was  full  of  singing,  dancing,  tossing,  ogling, 
leaking,  smiling,  fanning,  frowning,  and  all  those 
irresistible  arts  which  women  put  in  practice,  to 
captivate  the  hearts  of  reasonable  creatures.    The 
goddess,  to  end  this  dispute,  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed, *  that  every  one  should  take  place  ac- 
cording as  she  was  more  or  less  beautiful.'    This 
declaration  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  as- 
sembly, which  immediately  bridled  up,  and  appeared 
ui  all  its  beauties.     Such  as  believed  themselves 
graceful  in  their  motion  found  an  occasion  of  falling 
back,  advancing  forward,  or  making  a  false  step, 
that  they  might  shew  their  persons  in  the  most  be- 
coming air.     Such  as  had  fine  necks  and  bosoms 
vere  wondetfully  curious  t^  look  over  the  heads  of: 
tbe  multitude,  find  observe  the  most  distant  parts  of 
tbe  assembly.     Several  clapt  their  hands  on  their 
foreheads,  as  helping  their  sight  to  look  upon  the 
glories  that  surrounded  the  goddess,  but  in  reality 
to  shew  fine  hands  and  arms.    The  ladies  were  yet 
better  pleased,  when  they  heard  *  that  in  the  deci- 
sion of  this  great  controversy,  each  of  them  should 
be  her  own  judge,  and  take  her  place  according  to 
ber  own  opinion  of  herself,  when  she  consulted  her 
looking-glass.' 

The  goddess  then  let  down  the  mirror  of  truth  in 
a  golden  chain,  which  appeared  larger  in  proportion 

III.  K 
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as  it  descended  and  approadied  newer  to  the 
the  beholders*    It  was  the  particular  property 
looking-glass  to  banish  all  false  appearances^ 
shew  people  what  they  arer    The  whole  woman 
represented,  widiout  regard  to  the  usual  ext^e 
featareSy  which  were  made  entirely  conformable 
their  real  characters.    In  short,  the  most  acoo 
plishedy  taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  female  pez-fe 
tions,  were  the  most  beautiful;  and  the  most  d 
fective,  the  most  deformed.    The  goddess  so  Tan 
the  motion  of  the  glass,  and  placed  it  in  so  ntsui 
different  lights,  that  each  had  an  opportunity  of 
ing  herself  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage,  the  pteasur 
or  astonishment,  that  appeared  in  each  face  i4>on  it 
representation  in  the  mirror ;  multitudes  started    a 
their  own  form,  and  would  have  broke  the  glass  i 
they  could  have  reached  it.    Many  saw  their  bloom 
ing  features  wither  as  they  looked  upon  them,  an 
their  self-admiration  turned  into  a  loathing  aind  ab- 
horrence.   The  lady  who  was  thought  so  agreeable 
in  her  anger,  and  was  so  often  celebrated  for  a  wo- 
man of  fire  and  spirit,  was  frightened  at  her  own 
image,  and  fstncied  she  saw  a  Fury  in  the  glass.   The 
interested  mistress  beheld  a  Harpy,  and  the  subtle 
jilt  a  Sphinx.    I  was  very  much  troubled  in  my  own 
heart,  to  see  such  a  destruction  of  fine  faces  r  but  at 
the  same  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  im- 
proved, which  I  had  before  looked  upon  as  the  great- 
est master-piece  of  nature.    I  observed,  that  some 
few  were  so  humble  as  to  be  surprised  at  their  own 
charms,  and  that  many  a  one  who  had  lived  in  the 
retirement  and  severity  of  a  Vestal,  shined  forth  in 
all  the  graces  and  attractioncf  of  a  Siren.    I  was  ra- 
vished at  the  sight  of  a  particular  image  in  the  mir* 
ror,  which  I  think  the  most  beautiful  object  that  my 
eyes  ever  beheld.    There  was  something  more  than 
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ui  in  her  countenance :  ber  eyes  were  so  full  of 

^that  ^y  seemed  lo  beautify  every  tbing  tbey 

ulvpoii.    Her  face  was  enlivened  witb  sucb  a 

pA  bloom,  as  did  not  so  properly  seem  the  mark 

„  iealth,  as  of  immortality.    Her  sbape,  ber  stature, 

£  ber  mien,  were  such  as  distinguished  her  even 
)  where  the  whole  fair  sex  was  assembled. 
I  was  impatient  to  see  She  lady  represented  by  so 
p&e  an  image,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  person 
M  stood  at  my  right  hand,  and  in  the  same  point 
'new  wiUi  myself.  This  was  a  little  old  woman, 
1^  in  her  {Mrime  had  been  about  five  feet  Ugh, 
*o^  at  |we$ent  shrunk  to  about  three-quarters  of 
■latmeasuie.  Her  natural  aspect  was  puckered  up 
tth  wnnkjes,  and  hei  hea^d  covered  with  gray  hairs* 
^obterv^  all  along  an  innocent  cheeifttlness  in 
^r  fux,  which  w^  nowhei^tened  to  raptures,  as 
loe  behM  herself  in  die  glass.  It  was  an  odd  cir- 
^^"^'^(^  in  my  idream,  but  I  cannot  forbear  relating 
^  1  coQceived  so  great  an  inclination  towards  her, 
m  I  had  thoughts  of  discoursing  her  upon  the  point 
M  ttaniag^^  when  on  a  sudden  she  was  carried  from 
»e;  kt  the  word  was  now  given,  that  all  who  were 
¥^  vith  thdr  images  should  separate,  and  {dace 
^^▼es  at  the  head  of  their  sex. 

yus  detachment  was  afterward  divided  info  Ihree 
^1  Gooasting  of  maids,  ^ves,  and  widows ;  the 
^^  bdng  placed  in  the  middle,  with  the  maids 
^^  right,  and  widows  on  the  left,  though  it  was 
^  difieolty  that  these  two  last  bodies  were  hin- 
^led  from  faUmg  into  the  centre.  This  se])aration 
^  thoie  who  liked  tiieir  real  selves  not  having  les- 
'^thenomber  of  the  main  body  so  considerably 
?^  it  might  have  been  wished,  the  goddess,  after  hav-r 
^^diawn  up  her  mirror,  though  fit  to  make  new 
^ctiotts  among  those  who  did  not  like  the  figure 
'Wi  ihey  saw  in  it.    She  made  several  wholesome 

k2 
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edicts  which  are  slipped  out  of  my  mind;  brut  tl  i 
were  two  which  dwelt  upon  me,  as  being  very 
traordinary  in  their  kind,  and  executed  witH  g- ; 
Beverity.  Their  design  was  to  make  an  exampl  i 
two  extremes  in  the  female  world ;  of  those  i^ho 
very  severe  on  the  conduct  of  others,  and  of  th| 
who  are  very  regardless  of  their  own.  The  first  si 
tence,  therefore,  the  goddess  pronounced  wsts,  tl 
all  females  addicted  to  censoriousness  and  detract! 
should  lose  the  use  of  speech ;  a  punishment  wh| 
would  be  the  most  grievous  to  the  offender,  ail 
what  should  be  the  end  of  all  punishments,  efi^cti 
for  rooting  out  the  crime,  upon  this  edicts  iv^hil 
was  as  soon  executed  as  published,  the  noise  of  i 
assembly  very  considerably  abated.  It  was  a  mel^ 
choly  spectacle  to  see  so  many  who  had  the  repu^ 
tion  of  rigid  virtue  struck  dumb.  A  lady  who  stol 
by  me,  and  saw  my  concern,  told  me,  *  she  "wo 
dered  how  I  could  be  concerned  for  such  a  pack  | 

r .'     I  found,  by  the  shaking  of  her  head,  s^ 

was  going- to  give  me  their  characters;  but,  by  h\ 
saying  no  more,  I  perceived  she  had  lost  the  coq 
mand  of  her  tongue.  This  calamity  fell  very  heavl 
upon  that  part  of  women  who  are  distinguished  d 
the  name  of  Prudes,  a  courtly  word  for  female  hj 
pocrites,  who  have  a  short  way  of  being  virtuoui 
by  shewing  that  others  are  vicious.  The  second  sen 
tence  was  then  pronounced  against  the  loose  part  0 
the  sex,  that  all  should  immediately  be  pregnant 
who  in  any  part  of  their  lives  had  run  the  hazard  o\ 
it.  This  produced  a  very  goodly  appearance,  an^ 
revealed  so  many  misconducts,  that  made  those  wh(| 
were  lately  struck  dumb  repine  more  than  ever  ai 
their  want  of  utterance ;  though  at  the  same  time^ 
as  afflictions  seldom  come  single,  many  of  the  mutes 
were  also  seized  with  this  new  calamity.  The  ladies 
were  now  in  such  a  condition,  that  they  would  have 
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Toom^  had  not  the  plain  been  large  enough 
let  them  divide  their  ground,  and  extend  their 
oa  all  sides.     It  was  a  sensible  affliction  to  me 
we  such  a  multitude  of  fair  ones,  either  dumb  or 
But  I  was  somethingtnore  at  ease,  when 
|6iaid  that  they  agreed  upon  several  regulations 
'coTer  such  misfortunes.    Ajaidiig  others,  that  it 
Id  be  an  established  maxim  in^all  nations,  that  a 
lan's  first  child  might  come  into'  tl|e  world  within 
months  after  her  acquaintance  wit&her  husband; 
that  grief  might  retard  the  birth  oflo&t  last  untU 
;en  months  after  his  decease.        • " ; 
[Hiis  vision  lasted  until  my  usual  hour  of  waking, 
M  did  with  some  surprise,  to  find  myjsalf  alone 
after  having  been  eneaged  almost  a  whole  night  in 
so  prodigious  a  multitude.     I  could  not  but' reflect 
wfti  wonder  sU:  the  partiality  and  extravagance  of  my 
rision ;  which,  according  to  my  thoughts,  has  pot 
done  justice  to  the  sex.     If  virtue  in  men  is  riiose. 
▼enerable,  it  is  in  women  more  lovely ;  which  Mila  '^ 
ton  lias  very  finely  expressed  in  his  Paradise  Lost/'* 
where  Adam,  speaking  of  Eve,  after  having  asserted  .^ 
bis  own  pre-eminence,  as  being  first  in   creation  •' 
and  internal  faculties,  breaks  out  into  the  following 
Tapture: 

-Yet  when  I  approach 


Her  loveliness,  so  absolate  she  seems. 
And  m  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills,  or  do,  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best. 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenauc'd,  and  like  folly  shows. 
AathoritT  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally.    And,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness. of  mind,  and  nobleness,  thpir  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac*d. 
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•— ^Hs  nngsB  8eria'^};^nt 

In  mala,derisuHi'tepel,  exoeptamque  sioistre. 

,,        '  Hoe.  Ars  Poet  vei-.  4-52. 


These  toys  wlirohce  to  serious  mischiefs  fall, 

When  he  if  tattgK*d  at,  when  he's  jeered  by  all. — C«  E£C£ 

Frotii  imf  own  Apartment y  December  5, 

There  i^  nothing  gives  a  man  a  greater  satisfa.ctioJ 
than  tbe*^'4$'ense  of  having  dispatched  a  great  deal  c 
business/  especially  when  it  turns  to  the  publi 
emoluoveixt.  I  have  much  pleasure  of  this  kim 
upon  my  spirits  at  present,  occasioned  by  the  fatig-ui 
of  a%ir8  which  I  went  through  last  Saturday.  It  ii 
ibtofi  lime  since  I  set  apart  that  day  for  examining 
.  *4fie  pretensions  of  several  who  had  applied  to   me 

:,/for  canes,  perspective-glasses,  snuff-boxes,  orange- 
flower-waters,  and  the  like  ornaments  of  life.      In 

.*  order  to  adjust  this  matter,  I  had  before  directed 
Charles  Lillie  of  Beaufort-buildings  to  prepare  a! 
great  bundle  of  blank  licences  in  thp  following' 
words :  , 

*  You  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the  bearer  of! 
this  cane  to  pass  and  repass  through  the  streets  and  j 
suburbs  of  London,  or  any  place  within  ten  miles  of : 
it,  without  let  or  molestation,  provided  that  he  does 
not  walk  with  it  under  his  arm,  brandish  it  in  the 
air,  or  hang  it  on  a  button :  in  which  case  it  shall 
be  forfeited ;  and  I  hereby  declare  it  forfeited,  to 
any  one  who  shall  think  it  safe  to  take  it  from  him.  ' 

Isaac  Bickerstaff.' 

The  same  form,  differing  only  in  the  provisos,  will 
serve  for  a  perspective,  snuff-box,  or  perfumed  hand- 
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Bchief.  I  had  placed  nyself  in  my  elbow-chair 
tdte  upper  end  of  my  ^eat  parlour,  having  or- 
oed  Charles  Lillie  to  take  his  place  upon  a  joint- 
tod,  with  a  writing-desk  before  him.  John  Mor- 
kr  also  took  his  station  at  the  door ;  I  having, 
Kliis  good  and  faithful  services,  appointed  him  my 
bber-keeper  upon  court-days.  He  let  me  know, 
at  there  was  a  great  number  attending  without. 
Ipoii  which  I  ordered  him  to  give  notice,  that  I  did 
*  intend  to  sit  upon  snuff-boxes  that  day;  but 
at  those  who  appeared  for  J^canes  might  enter. 
je  first  presented  me  with  the  following  petition, 
'  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  read. 


*To  Isaac  Bickerstafp,  Esquire,  Censor  of 
Great  Britain. 

'The humble  petition  of  Simon  Trippit, 
'  Sheweth, 

*  That  your  petitioner  having  been  bred  up  to  a 
■ane  from  his  youth,  it  is  |iow  become  as  necessary 
W)  him  as  any  other  of  his  limbs. 

'  ^t,  a  great  part  of  his  behaviour  depending 
ipoait,  he  should  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  neces- 
"^'tjes  if  he  should  lose  the  use  of  it. 

'  ^t  the  knocking  of  it  upon  his  shoe,  leaning 
^  leg  upon  it,  or  whistling  with  it  in  his  mouth, 
L  l!f^  great  reliefs  to  him  in  conversation,  that 
^  «*a  not  know  how  to  be  good  company  with- 

^athe  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  amour,  and 
"^^st  despair  of  success  if  it  be  taken  from  him. 
.  lonr  petitioner,  therefore,  hopes,  that,  the  pre- 
"^  tenderly  considered,  your  worship  will  not  de- 
P"^e  him  of  80  useful  and  so  necessary  a  support. 

*  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever,  &c.' 

i^»  the  hearing  of  this  case,  I  was  touched  with 
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some  compassion,  and  the  more  so,  when,  upoz  | 
serving  him  nearer,  I  found  he  was  a  Prig.        J 
him  produce  his  cane  in  court,  which  he  had  1^  | 
the  door.     He  did  so,  and  I  finding  it  to  be  very 
riously  clouded  with  a  transparent  amber  head^  j 
a  blue  riband  to  hang  upon  his  wrist,  I  immedia.! 
ordered  my  clerk  hiSie  to  lay  it  up,  and  delivejr 
to  him  a  plain  joint,  headed  with  walnut ;  and  tJsl 
in  order  to  wean  l^m  from  it  by  degrees,  pemoitj 
him  to  wear  it  three  days  in  a  week,  and  to  stbi 
proportionably  until  he  found  himself  able  t:o 
alone. 

The  second  who  appeared  came  limping  into  l| 
court :  and  setting  forth  in  his  petition  many  pi 
tences  for  the  use  of  a  cane,  I  caused  them,  to 
examined  one  by  one ;  but  finding  him  in  difiFere 
stories,  and  confronting  him  with  several  witness! 
who  had  seen  him  walk  upright,  I  ordered  JM 
Lillie  to  take  in  his  cane,  and  rejected  his  peliti^ 
as  frivolpus. 

A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difficulty  leai 
ing  upon  a  slight  stick,  and  in  danger  of  falling  evei 
step  he  took.  I  saw  the  weakness  of  his  hams;  ati 
hearing  that  he  had  married  a  young  wife  about 
fortnight  before,  I  bid  him  leave  his  cane,  and  gav 
him  a  new  pair  of  crutches,  with  which  he  went  ol 
in  great  vigour  and  alacrity.  This  gentleman  ws^ 
succeeded  by  another,  who  seemed  very  mncl 
pleased  while  his  petition  was  reading,  in  which  h 
had  represented,  That  he  was  extremely  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  ground  will 
the  caution  and  dignity  which  accompany  that  dis-^ 
temper.  I  suspected  him  for  an  impostor,  and 
having  ordered  him  to  be  searched,  I  committee/ 
him  into  the  hands  of  Doctor  Thomas  Smith  in  King- 
street,  my  own  corn-cutter,  who  attended  in  an  out- 
ward room,  and  wrought  s6  speedy  a  cure  upon 
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.that  I  thought  fit  to  send  him  also  away  with- 
cane. 

I  was  thus  dispensing  justice,  I  heard  a 
io  my  outward  room ;  and  mquiring  what  was 
occasion  of  it,   my  door-keeper  told  me,  that 
taken  one  up  in  the  very  fact  as  he  was 
by  my  door.     They  immediately  brought  in 
y  fresh-coloured  young  man,  who  made  great 
Dce  with  hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to 
use  of  his  cane,  which  hung  upon  his  fifth 
'D.    Upon  examination,  I  found  him  to  be  an 
iTd-8cholar,  who  was  just  entered  at  the  Temple, 
at  first  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court; 
,  being  driven  out  of  his  little  law  and  logic,  he 
^  me  very  pertly,  *  that  he  looked  upon  such  a 
perpen^cular  creature  as  man  to  make  a  very  im- 
peiied  ^re  without  a  cane  in  his  hand.     It  is  well 
town/  says  he,  *  we  ought,  according  to  the  na- 
^  situation  of  our  bodies,  to  walk  upon  our  hands 
and  feet;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  had 
descnbed  man  to  be  an  animal  of  four  legs  in  the 
ttonun^,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night ;  by  which 
%  intimated,  that  the  cane  might  very  properly 
^'^epart  of  us.  in  some  period  of  life.'     Upon 
'^  I  asked  him,  *  whether  he  wore  it  at  his  breast 
to  have  it  in  readiness  when  that  period  should 
»nTeT  My  young  lawyer  immediately  told  me, 
*  lie  had  a  property  in  it,  and  a  right  to  hapg  it 
'^  he  pleased,  and  to  make  use  of  it  as  he  thought 
"t,  provided  that  he  did  not  break  the  peace  with  it ;' 
^  farther  said,  *  that  he  never  took  it  off  his  but- 
!°^  unless  it  were  to  lift  it  up  at  a  coachman,  hold 
^  o?er  the  head  of  a  drawer,  point  out  the  circum- 
'  ''^"ces  of  a  story,  or  for  other  services  of  the  hke- 
I  y^,  that  are  all  within  the  laws  of  the  land.'    I 
f  ^  not  caie  for  discouraging  a  young  man,  who,  I 
***>  would  come  to  good ;  and,  because  his  heart 
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was  set  upon  his  new  purchase,  I  only  ardLerei 
to  wear  it  about  his  neck,  instead  of  hang^n^  it  j 
his  button,  and  so  dismissed  him. 

There  were  several  appeared  in  court,  ivliose. 
tensions  I  found  to  be  very  good,  and,  there 
gave  them  their  licences  upon  paying  their  fees 
many  others  had  their  licences  renewed^  ivhcj 
quired  more  time  for  recovery  of  their  lameness  \ 
I  had  before  allowed  them. 

Having  dispatched  this  set  of  my  petitioners,  t] 
came  in  a  well-dressed  man,  wiib.  a  glass  tubj 
one  hand,  and  his  petition  in  the  other.  Upon 
entering  the  room,  he  threw  back  the  tight  side  of 
Img^  put  forward  his  right  leg,  and  advancing 
glass  to  his  right  eye,  aimed  it  directly  at  me.  | 
the  meanwhile,  to  make  my  observations  also,  I  ] 
on  my  spectacles;  in  which  posture  we  survey 
each  other  for  some  time.  Upon  the  removal  o£\ 
glasses,  I  desired  him  to  read  his  petition,  which 
did  very  promptly  and  easily;  though  at  the  saj 
time  it  set  forth,  *•  that  he  could  ^ee  nothing  4 
tinctly,  and  was  within  very  few  degrees  of  bei 
utterly  blind ;'  concluding  with  a  prayer,  *  that  j 
might  be  permitted  to  strengthen  and  extend  1 
sight  by  a  glass.'  In  answer  to  this,  I  told  hi^ 
'  he  might  sometimes  extend  it  to  his  own  destrui 
tion.  As  you  are  now,'  s$ad  I,  *  you  are  out  < 
the  reach  of  beauty ;  the  shafts  of  the  finest  ey^ 
lose  their  force  before  they  can  come  at  you;  yo 
cannot  distinguish  a  Toast  from  an  orange-wencl| 
you  can  see  a  whole  circle  of  beauty  without  aq 
interruption  from  an  impertinent  face  to  discompo^ 
you* .  In  short,  what  are  snares  for  others — *  M] 
petitioner  would  hear  no  more,  but  told  me  ver] 
seriously, '  Mr.  Bickerstaff^  you  quite  mistake  yotfl 
man ;  it  is  the  joy,  the  pleasure,  the  employment  ol 
my  life  to  frequent  public  assemblies^  and  ga^e  upon 
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ft  MrJ  In  a  wotd,  I  found  his  use  of  a  glass 
|ta  ooeasioned  by  np  other  infirmity  but  his  vanity, 
M^«s  not  so  much  designed  to  make  him  see,  as 
■akehim  be  seen  and  distinguished  by  others.  I 
refused  him  a  licence  for  a  perspective, 
allowed  him  a  pair  of  spectacles,  with  full  per- 
im  to  use  them  in  any  public  assembly  as  he 
lid  think  fit.  He  was  followed  by  so  very  few 
tlds  order  of  men,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  this 
itof  dieatsis  almost  at  an  end. 
'  Hie  orange-flower-men  appeared  next  with  peti- 
|ds,  perfumed  so  strongly  with  musk,  that  I  was 
host  overcome  with  the  scent;  and  for  my  own 
pe  was  obliged  forthwith  to  licence  their  handker- 
^efs,  especisdly  when  I  found  they  had  sweetened 
■em  «t  Charles  Lillie's,  and  that  some  of  their  per- 
iRts  mmld  not  be  altogether  inoffensive  without 
km.  John  Morphew,  whom  I  have  made  the  ge- 
ttnl  of  my  dead  men,  acquainted  me, '  that  Sie 

Etionenwere  all  cf  that  order,  and  could  pro- 
e  certificates  to  prove  it,  if  I  required  it.'  I  was 
10  veil  pleased  wim  this  way  of  their  embalming 
t^KBiselves,  that  I  commanded  the  abovesaid  Mor- 
F^Kw  to  give  it  ih  his  orders  to  his  whole  army,  that 
cyery  one,  who  did  not  surrender  himself  up  to  be 
^vposedof  by  the  Upholders,  should  use  the  same 
nidiod  to  keep  himself  sweet  during  his  present 
slate  of  putrefaction. 

I  finisdied  my  session  with  great  content  of  mind, 
J'^ecting  upon  the  good  I  had  done ;  for  however 
^^^j  men  may  regard  these  particulars,  *  and 
felcfoIKes  in  dress  and  behaviour,  they  lead  to 
?tatcr  cfils.  The  bearing  to  b6  laughed  at  for  such 
*|ttlaritie8,  teaches  us  insensibly  an  impertinent 
Wtude,  and  enables  us  to  bear  public  censure  for 
'^vi^  which  more  substantially  deserve  it/  By  this 
B*aa8  they  open  a  gate  to  folly,  and  oftentimes  ren- 
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der  a  man  so  ridiculous,  as  to  discredit  his    vi 
and  capacities,  and  unqualify  them  from  doin 
good  in  the  world.    Besides,  the  giving  into  uiv 
mon  habits  of  this  nature,  is  a  want  of  that  hu 
deference  which  is  due  to  mankind,  and,   ^wh 
worst  of  all,  the  certain  indication  of  some  secret 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  that  commits  them .     ^Ai 
I  was  a  young  man,  I  remember  a  gentleman  of  g 
integrity  and  worth  was  very  remarkable  for  w^ea 
a  broad  belt,  and  a  hanger  instead  of  a  fashioni 
sword,  though  in  all  other  points  a  very  well-l^ 
man.     I  suspected  him  at  first  sight  to  have  sol 
thing  wrong  in  him,  but  was  i^ot  able  for  a  long  w| 
to  discover  any  collateral  proofs  of  it.     I  inratc| 
him  narrowly  for  six-and-thirty  years,  when  at  I| 
to  the  surprise  of  every  body  but  myself,  who  1 
long  expected  to  see  the  folly  breakout,  he  nxari 
his  own  cook-maid. 
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— Garrit  aniles 
'  Ex  re  fabellas —  Hor.  2  Sat  ¥1.  78. 

He  tells  an  old  wife's  tale  very  pertinently. 
From  my  own  Apartment,  December.  7. 

My  brother  Tranquillus  being  gone  out  of  town  I 
some  days,  my  sister  Jenny  sent  me  word  she  wouj 
come  and  dine  with  me,  and  therefore  desired  mje 
have  no  other  company.  I  took  care  according! 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  her  enter  the  roo 
with  a  decent  and  matron-like  behaviour,  which 
thought  very  much  became  her.  I  saw  she  had 
great  deal  to  say  to  me,  and  easily  discovered  in  h< 
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■yes,  and  the  air  of  her  countenance,  that  she  had 
liftMHidanee  of  satisfaction  in  her  heart,  which  she 
knged  to  communicate.     However  I  was  resolved 
I  ft^  id  her  break  into  her  discourse  her  own  way,  and 
ivcdoced  her  to  a  thousand  little  devices  and  intima- 
to  bring  me  to  the  mention  of  her  husband, 
finding  I  was  resolved  not  to  name  him,  she 
Ifcgan  of  her  own  accord.     '  My  husband,'  said  she^ 
^gires  his  humble  service  to  you ;'  to  which  I  only 
baswered,  ^  I  hope  he  is  well ;'  and  without  waiting 
€or  a  reply,  fell  into  other  subjects.    She  at  last 
vas  out  of  all  patience,  and  said,  with  a  smile  and 
manner  that  I  thought  had  more  beauty  and  spirit 
^an  I  bad  ever  observed  before  in  her,  '  I  did  not 
think,  brother,  you  had  been  so  ill-natured.     You 
have  seen,   ever  since  I  came  in,  that  I  had  a 
imnd  to  tdk  of  my  husband,  and  you  will  not  be  so 
Idod  as  to  give  me  an  occasion.' — ^  I  did  not  know,' 
said  I,  *but  it  might  be  a  disagreeable  subject  to 
you.    You  do  not  take  me  for  so  old-fashioned  a 
fellow  as  to  think  of  entertaining  a  young  lady  with 
the  discourse  of  her  husband.     I  know,  nothing  is 
more  acceptable  than  to  speak  of  one  who  is  to  be 
so:  but  to  speak  of  one  who  is  so !  indeed,  Jenny^ 
I  am  a  better  bred  man  than  yo;i  think  me.'    She 
shewed  a  little  dislike  at  my  raillery;  and  by  her 
bridling  up,  I  perceived  she  expected  to  be  treated 
bereafter  not  as  Jenny  Distaff,  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus. 
1  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  change  m  her 
hnmoar;  and  upon  talking  with  her  on  several  sub- 
jects, 1  could  not  but  fancy  that  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
her  husband's  way  and  manner  in  her  remarks,  her 
phrases,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  very  air  of 
her  countenance.     This  gave  me  an  unspea^kable 
satisfieu:tion,  not  only  because  I  had  found  her  a 
boshand  from  whom  she  could  learn  many  things 
Aat  were  laudable,  but  also  because  1  looked  upon 
in.  h 
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hetf  iiDitittkm  of  him  as  an  infedlibls  sign  that  si 
entireW  loved  him.  This  is  an  o][>serYation  that 
never  knew  fail,  though  I  do  not  remember  that 
other  has  made  it*  The  natural  shyness  of  her  s 
hindered  her  from  telling  me  the  greatness  of  her  o 
passion;  but  I  easily  collected  it  from  the  represe 
tation  she  gave  me  of  his.  ^  I  have  every 
says  she,  ^  in  Tranquillus,  that  I  can  wish  for  ; 
enjoy  in  him,  what  indeed  you  have  told  me  were 
be  met  with  in  a  good  husband,  the  fondness  of 
lovier,  the  tenderness  of  a  paresit,  and  the  intimac 
of  a  friend.'  It  transported  me  to  see  her  eye 
swimming  in  tears  of  affection,  when  she  spok 
'  And  is  there  not,  dear  sister/  said  I,  ^  more  ple^ 
sure  in  the  possession  of  such  a  man,  than  in  aft  th 
little  impertinences  of  balls>  a^lsemblies,  and  eqni 
page,  which  it  cost  me  so  much  pains  to  make  yoi 
contemn?'  She  answered,  smiling,  *  Tranquiliu 
has  made  me  a  sincere  convert  in  a  few  wedcs 
though  I  am  afraid  you  eouM  not  have  d«fne  it  iij 
your  whole  Ufe.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  have  <Mily  on< 
fear  hanging  upon  me,  which  is  apt  to  give  me  trotz 
hie  in  the  nudst  of  all  my  satisfactions :  I  amafiraid. 
you  must  know,  that  I  shaU  not  always  make  the 
same  amiable^  appearance  in  his  eye  that  I  do  at 
present.  You  know,  brother  Bickerstaff,  that  you 
have  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror ;  and  if  you  have 
any  on&secret  ib  your  art  to  make  your  sister  alWay^ 
beautiful,  I  should  be  happier  than  if  I  were  mistres^ 
of  all  the  worlds  you  have  shewn  me  in  a  starry 
night.'~'  Jenny,'  said  I,  *  without  having  recourse 
to  mi^c,  I  shall  ^ve  you  otie  piain  rule,  that  will 
not  fail  of  making  you  always  amiable  to  a  man 
who  has  so  great  a  passion  for  you^  and  is  of  so 
equal  and  reasonable  a  temper  as  Tranquillus.  En- 
deavour to  please,  and  you  must  please;  be  aWavK 
in  the  same  disposition  as  you  are  when  you  ask  for 
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pn  secret,  and  you  may  take  my  word,  you  will 
•ereiwant  it.  An  inviolable  fidelity,  good  humour, 
ind  complacency  of  temper,  outlive  all  the  chanuft 
«(aine  face,  and  make  the  decays  of  it  invisible/ 

We  discoursed  very  long  upon  this  head,  which 
Wqoally  agreeable  to  us  both;  for  I  must  con* 
km,  as  I  tenderly  love  her,  I  take  as  much  pleasure 
f  giring  her  instructions  for  her  welfare,  as  she  her- 
tf  does  in  receiving  them.  I  proceeded,  therefore, 
%  inculcate  these  sentiments,  by«  relating  a  very 
^colar  passage  that  happened  within  my  own 
WRrledge. 

There  were  several  of  us  making  merry  at  a 
fiend's  house  in  a  country  village,  when  the  sexton 
ti  the  parish-church  entered  the  room  in  a  sort  of 
cnrpnge,and  told  us, '  that  as  he  was  digging  a  grave 
in  die  chancel,  a  little  blow  of  his  pick-axe  opened  a 
decayed  coffin,  in  which  there  were  several  written 
papeis.'  Our  curiosity  was  immediately  raised,  so 
that  we  went  to  the  place  where  the  sexton  bad  been 
^t  work,  a&d  found  a  great  concourse  of  people 
ibout  the  grave.  Among  the  rest,  there  was  an 
old  woman,  who  told  us,  the  person  buried  there 
^3s  a  lady  whose  name  I  do  not  think  fit  to  mention, 
tbough  there  is  nodiing  in  the  story  but  what  tends 
very  much  to  her  honour*.  This  lady  lived  several 
years  an  exemplary  pattern  of  conjugal  love,  and 
dying  soon  after  her  husband,  who  every  way  an- 
swered her  character  in  virtue  and  a£fection,  made 
it  her  death-bed  request,  *  that  all  the  letters  which 
sbe  had  received  from  him  both  before  and  after  her 
'^^^rriage,  should  be  buried  in  the  coffin  with  her.' 
*^ese  I  found,  upon  examination,  were  the  papers 

*  A  ton  of  Sir  Thomas  Chicfaelej,  one  of  King  William's  ad- 
!  ^1  assured  the  very  respectable  communicator  of  this  note, 
'*^  tbe  lady  here  alladed  to  was  his  mother)  and  that  the  letters 
•«»  gttnine. 

l2 
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before  us.     Several  of  them  had  suffered  so  niu| 
by  time,  that  I  could  ouly  pick  out  a  few  words  ; 
wy  soul !  lilies  I  roses !  dearest  angel  I  and  the  li  J 
One  of  them,  which  was  legible  throughout,  ran  th\J\ 

'  MADAM, 
*  If  you  would  know  the  greatness  of  my  lo^ 
consider  that  of  your  own  beauty.  That  bloomii 
countenance,  that  snowy  bosom,  that  graceful  pe 
son,  return  every  moment  to  my  imagination  :  tl 
brightness  of  your  eyes  hath  hindered  me  frol 
dosing  mine  sihcis  I  last  saw  you.  You  may  sti 
add  to  your  beauties  by  a  smile.  A  frown  will  ma^ 
me  the  most  wretched  of  men,  as  I  am  the  mo| 
passionate  of  lovers.' 

It  filled  the  whole  company  with  a  deep  mela^ 
choly  to  compare  the  description  of  the  letter  wit 
the  per3on  that  occasioned  it,  who  was  now  reducq 
to  a  lew  crumbh'ng  bones  and  a  little  moulderin 
heap  of  earth.  With  much  ado  I  deciphered  ai^ 
other  letterj  which  began  with,  *  My  dear,  dear  wife 
This  gave  me  a  curiosity  to  see  how  the  style  of  on 
written  in  marriage,  differed  from  one  vnritten  i\ 
courtship.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  fondneg 
rather  augmented  than  lessened,  though  the  pan^ 
gyric  turned  upon  a  difiererit  accdmplishment.  Th 
words  were  as  follow : 

'  Before  this  short  absence  from  you,  I  did  np 
know  that  I  loved  you  so  much  as  I  really  do 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  thought  I  loved  you  a 
much  as  possible.  I  am  under  great  apprehension 
lest  you  should  have  any  uneasiness  whilst  I  am  de 
frauded  of  my  share  in  it,  and  cannot  think  of  tasting 
any  pleasures  that  you  do  not  parlake  with  me 
Pray,  my  dear,  be  careful  of  your  health,  if  for  n< 
other  reason,  but  because  you  know  I  could  noi 
an  dive  you.     It  is  natural  in  absence  to  make  pro< 
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iesaoDs  of  an  inviolable  constancy ;  bat  towards  to 
pmch  merit,  it  is  scarce  a  yirtue,  especially  when  it 
is  Int  a  bare  return  to  that  of  wlii(5h  you  faaye  given 
uttsoch  continued  proofs  ever  since  our  first  ac- 
fBamtance.     I  am/  &c. 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  these  two  excel- 
icnt  persons  was  by  when  I  was  reading  this  letter. 
At  the  sight  of  the  coffin,  in  which  was  the  body  of 
kr  mother,  near  that  of  her  father,  she  melted  mto 
t  flood  of  tears.     As  I  had  heard  a  great  character 
of  her  virtue,  and  observed  in  her  uiis  instance  of 
flial  piety,  I  could  not  resist  my  natural  inclination 
of  giving  advice  to  young  people,  and  therefore  ad^ 
dressed  myself  to  her.     *  Young  lady,'  said  I,  '  you 
see  how  short  is  the  possession  of  that  beauty,  in 
which  natare  has  been  so  liberal  to  you.     You  find 
the  melancholy  sight  before  you  is  a  contradiction 
to  the  first  letter  that  you  heard  on  that  subject ; 
whereas  you  may  observe,  the  second  letter,  which 
celebrates  your  mother's  constancy,  is  itself,  being 
^d  in  this  place,  an  argument  of  it.     But,  Ma- 
dam, I  ought  to  caution  you  not  to  think  the  bodies 
that  lie  before  you,  your  father  and  your  mother. 
Know,  their  constancy  is  rewarded  by  a  nobler  union 
^an  by  this  mingling  of  their  ashes,  in  a  state 
where  diere  is  no  danger  or  possibility  of  a  second 
separation.' 
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SheeT'lane,  December  9. 

As8oon  as  my  midnight  studies  are  finished,  I  take 
^t  a  very  short  repose,  and  am  again  up  at  an  ex- 

l3 
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ercise  of  another  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  my  fencing 
I'hus  my  life  passes  away  in  a  restless  pursuit  of  facmc 
and  a  preparation  to  defend  myself  against  such  a 
attack  it.  This  anxiety  in  the  point  of  reputation  i 
the  peculiar  distress  of  fine  spirits,  and  makes  thee 
liable  to  a  thousand  inquietudes,  from  which  men  c 
grosser  understandings  are  exempt;  so  that  nothin| 
is  more  common,  than  to  see  one  part  of  niaiikin< 
live  at  perfect  ease  under  such  circumstances,  a 
wotild  make  another  part  of  them  entirely  miserable 
iTiis  may  serve  for  a  preface  to  the  history  o 
poor  Will  Rosin,  the  fiddler  of  Wapping,  who  is  i 
man  as  much  made  for  happiness  and  a  quiet  life 
as  any  one  breathing ;  but  has  been  lately  entangled 
in  so  many  intricate  and  unreasonable  distresses,  as 
would  have  made  him,  had  be  been  a  man  of  too 
nice  honour,  the  most  wretched  of  all  mortals.  / 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  affairs  by  mere  acci- 
dent. Several  of  the  narrow  end  of  our  lane  having: 
made  an  appointment  to  visit  some  friends  beyond 
Saint  Katharine's,  where  there  was  to  be  a  merry 
meeting,  they  would  needs  take  with  them  the  old 
gentleman,  as  they  iare  pleased  to  call  me.  I  who 
value  my  company  by  their  good-will,  which  natu- 
ifally  has  the  same  eflfect  as  good-breeding,  was  not 
too  stately,  or  too  wise,  to  accept  of  the  invitation. 
Our  dnsigii  was  to  be  Spectators  of  a  sea-ball ;  to' 
which  I  readily  consented,  provided  I  might  be 
incognito,  being  naturally  pleased  with  the  survey  of 
human  life  in  all  its  degrees  and  circumstances. 
In  order  to  this  merriment,  Will  Rosin,  who  is  the 
Corelli  of  the  Wapping  side,  as  Tom  Scrape  is  the 
Bononcini  of  Redriffe,  was  immediately  sent  for; 
but,  to  our  utter  disappointment,  poor  Will  was 
under  an  arrest,  and  desired  the  assistance  of  all 
his  kind  masters  and  mistresses,  or  he  must  go  to 
jail.      The  whole  company  received  his  message^ 
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with  great  humanity,  and  very  generously  threw  in 
thot  halfpence  apiece  in  a  great  dish,  which  pur- 
<^nsed  his  redemption  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bai- 
%.  Daring  the  negotiation  for  his  enlargement,  I 
U  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  myself  with  his 
fetory. 

Mr.  William  Rosin,  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Katha- 
Qie,  is  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and  married  to 
ipung  widow,  who  has  very  much  the  ascendant 
over  him;  this  degenerate  age  being  so  perverted  in 
til  things,  that,  even  in  the  state  of  matrimony,  the 
young  pretend  to  govern  their  elders.  The  musician 
is  extremely  fond  of  her ;  but  is  often  obliged  to  lay 
by  his  fiddle,  to  hear  louder  notes  of  hers,  when  she 
is  pleased  to  be  angry  with  him :  for  you  are  to  know, 
^^ill  is  not  of  consequence  enough  to  eiyoy  her 
conversation  but  when  she  chides  him,  or  makes 
lue  of  him  to  carry  on  her  amours :  for  she  is  a 
woman  of  stratagem ;  and  even  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  where  one  would  expect  but  very  little  gal- 
lantry, by  the  force  of  natural  genius,  she  can  be 
sullen,  sick,  out  of  humour,  splenetic,  want  new 
clothes,  and  more  money,  as  well  as  if  she  had  been 
bred  in  Cheapside,  or  CornhilL.  She  was  lately 
under  a  secret  discontent,  upon  account  of  a  lover 
?be  was  like  to  lose  by  his  marriage ;  for  her  gallant, 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Boniface,  had  been  twice  asked  in  the 
church,  in  order  to  be  joined  in  matrimony  with 
Mre.  Winifred  Dimple,  spinster,  of  the  same  parish. 
Hereupon  Mrs.  Rosin  was  far  gone  in  that  distem- 
per which  well-governed  husbands  know  by  the  de- 
scription of,  *  I  am  I  know  not  how ;'  aiid  Will  soon 
understood  that  it  was  his  part  to  inquire  into  the 
occasion  of  her  melancholy,  or  suffer  as  the  cause 
of  it  himself.  After  much  importunity,  all  he  could 
eet  out  of  her  was,  *  that  she  was  the  most  unhappy 
^d  the  most  wicked  of  all  women,  and  had  no  friend 
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in  the  worfd  to  teB  her  grief  to.'    Upon  thia,  "Wi 
doubled  his  importttnities ;  but  she  said,  *  that  sli 
should  break  her  poor  heart,  if  he  did  not  take 
solemn  oath  upon  a  book,  that  he  would  not    b 
angry ;  and  that  ke  would  expose  the  person  wh 
had  wronged  her  to  all  the  world,  for  the  ease  o 
her  mind,  which  was  no  way  else  to  be  quieted. 
The  fiddler  was  so  melted,  that  he  immedtatel3 
kissed  her,  and  afterward  the  book.     When  his 
oath  was  taken,  she  began  to  lament  herself,  an 
revealed  to  him,  *  That,  miserable  woman  as  sli 
was,  she  had  been  false  to  his  bed.'    Will  was  ghi 
to  hear  it  was  no  worse ;  but,  before  he  could  reply 
*  Nay,'  said  she,  *  I  will  make  you  all  the  atonemen 
I  can,  and  take  shame  upon  me,  by  proclaiming  ii 
to  all  the  world,  which  is  the  only  tning  that  can 
remove  my  present  terrors  of  mind.'     This   was 
indeed  too  true,  for  her  design  was  to  prevent  Mr. 
Boniface's  marriage,  which  was  all  she  apprehended. 
Will  was  thoroughly  angry,  and  began  to  curse  and 
swear,  the  ordinary  expressions  of  passion  in  per- 
sons of  his  condition.    Upon  which  his  wife — '  Ah, 
William!  how  well  you  mind  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  and  the  distress  of  your  poor  wife,  who  can 
keep  nothing  from  you !     I  hope  you  will  not  be 
such  a  perjured  wretch  as  to  forswear  yourself.' 
The  fiddler  answered^  *  that  his  oath  obhged  him 
only  not  to  be  angry  at  what  had  passed ;  but  I  find 
you  intend  to  ms^e  me  laughed  at  all  over  Wap- 
ping.' — *  No,  no,'  replied  Mrs.  Rosin,  *  I  see  well 
enough  what  you  would  be  at,  you  poor-spirited 
cfuckold !    You  are  afraid  to  expose  Boniface,  who 
has  abused  your  poor  wife,  and  would  fain  persuade 
me  still  to  suffer  the  stings  of  conscience ;  but  I 
assure  you,  sirrah,  I  will  not  go  to  the  devil  for  you.' 
Poor  Will  was  not  made  for  contention,  and,  be- 
seechmg  her  to  be  pacified,  desired  '  she  would 
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X)QSQlt  the  goQd  of  h6T  soul  her  own  way,  for  he 
Kwld  not  say  her  nay  in  any  thing/ 

Mrs.  Rosin  was  so  very  loud  and  public  in  her 
ifiTcctiye  against  Boniface,  that  the  parents  of  his 
mistress  forbajd  the  banns,  and  his  match  was  pre* 
Tfflted,  which  was  the  whole  design  of  this  deep 
stratagem.  The  father  of  Boniface  brought  his 
tftion  of  defamation,  strrested  the  fiddler,  and  re- 
ciJ^ered  damages.  This  was  the  distress  from 
'M  Vie  was  relieved  by  the  company ;  and  the 
?ood  husband's  air,  history,  and  jollity  upon  his  en- 
cement,  gave  occasion  to  very 'much  mirth;  es- 
pecially when  Will,  finding  he  had  friends  to  stand 
by  him,  proclainaed  himself  a  cuckold,  by  way  of 
uiAover  the  family  of  the  Bonifaces.  Here  is  a 
man  of  tranquillity  without  reading  Seneca !  What 
votkhad  such  an  incident  made  among  persons  of 
distwction  ?  The  brothers  and  kindred  of  each  side 
niust  have  been  drawn  out,  and  hereditary  hatred 
entailed  on  the  families  as  long  as  their  very  names 
remained  in  the  world.  Who  would  believe  that 
"wod,  Othello,  and  Will  Rosin,  were  of  the  same 

species? 

.  "Hiere  are  quite  different  sentiments  which  reign 
ffl  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen;  and  it  is  by  the 
point  of  honour,  when  justly  regulated,  and  invio- 
^b  cbserved,  that  some  men  are  superior  to  others, 
3*  much  as  mankind  in  general  are  to  brutes.  This 
pttts  me  in  niind  of  a  passage  in  the  admirable  poem 
f^ed  *  The  Dispensary,'  where  the  nature  of  true 
'honour  is  artfully  described  in  an  ironical  dispraise 


^\\\ 


Bot  ere  we  once  engage  in  honour's  cause, 
first  know  what  honour  is,  and  whence  it  was. 
^roM  by  the  base,  'tis  courted  by  the  biave* 
The  hero's  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  slave, 
^rn  in  the  noisy  camp,  it  lives  on  air ; 
And  both  exists  by  hope  and  by  despair. 
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Angry  whene'er  a  momeat's  ease  we  gain. 

And  reconcird  at  our  returns  of  pain. 

It  Ihres  when  in  death's  arms  the  hero  lies. 

But  when  bis  safety  he  consults,  it  dies. 

Bigotted  to  this  idol,  we  disclaim 

Rest,  health,  and  ease,  for  nothing  bat  a  name. 


I 

%•  A  very  odd  fellow  visited  me  to-day  at   mjj 
lodging;Sy  and  desired  encouragement  and  recom 
mendation  from  me  for  a  new  invention  of  knocker 
to  doofSy  which  he  told  me  he  had  made,  and  pro 
fessed  to  teach  rustic  servants  the  use  of  them, 
desired  him  to  shew  me  an  experiment  of  this  in 
vention ;  upon  which  he  fixed  one  of  his  knocken 
to  my  parlour-door.     He  then  gave  me  a  complete 
set  of  knocks,  from  the  solitary  rap  of  the  dun  and 
beggar,  to  the  thunderings  of  the  saucy  footman  of 
quality,  with  several  flourishes  and  rattlings  never 
yet  performed.     He  likewise  played  over  some  pri- 
vate note9,  distinguishing  the  familiar  friend  Or  re- 
lation from  the  most  modish  visitor :  and  directing 
when  the  reserve  candles  are  to  be  lighted.     He  has 
several  other  curiosities  in  his  art.    He  waits  only 
to  receive  my  approbation  of  the  main  design.     He 
is  now  ready  to  practise  to  such  as  shall  apply  them- 
selves to  him;  but  I  have  put  off  his  public  licence 
until  next  court-day. 

N.  B.    He  teaches  under-ground. 
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Invenies  dbj^ctt  luembra  poetas. 

HoK.lSat.ir,6t. 

YoQ  will  find  the  fimbs  <if  a  dismembered  poet. 

WUTs  Coffee^houscy  December  12. 

Itas  tlus  eyening  sitting  at  the  side^table,  and 
n&ding  one  of  mj  owil  papers  with  great  satis- 
ftctioiiy  not  knowing  that  I  was  obseiVed  by  any  in 
tke  rooitt.    I  had  not  long  enjoyed  this  secret  plea- 
sareof  an  aathor^  wfaea  a  gentleman^  gome  of  whose 
vorks  1  have  been  highly  entertained  with,  ac^- 
costed  me  after  the  foUowing  maimer.    '  Mr.  Bick- 
^taf,  yoa  know  I  haye  for  some  years  deyoted  my- 
self vfboUy  to  the  Muses,  and,  perhaps  yoa  will 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  am  resolved  to 
^e  op,  and  apply  myself  to  business.    I  shall, 
^i^ore,  beg  you  will  stand  my  friend,  and  re- 
^^^^nmend  a  customer  to  me  for  several  goods  that  I 
^e  now  upon  my  hands.' — *  I  desired  him  to  let 
^  hoot  a  particulars^  and  I  would  do  my  utmost 
to  8cr?B  hhn/— *  I  have,  first  of  all,'  says  he,  '  the 
pn)gre88  of  an  amour  digested  into  sonnets,  be- 
S'^gwith  a  poem  to  the  unknown  fair,  and  end- 
ing wi&  an  epUkakMiim.    I  have  celebrated  in  it 
^cruelty,  her  pity,  her  face,  her  shape,  her  wit, 
^  good  humour,  her  dancing,  her  smging""-^^'    I 
<^M  not  forbear  interrupting  him ;  '  This  is^  a 
I  "Hist  accomplished  lady,'  said  i :  *  but  has  she 
^with  ail  these  perfectiioits,  a  fine  voice?*— 
'^gh/  says  he,  '  you  do  not  bdiete  that  thete  iis 
^^  a  person  in  nature.    This  was  oAly  my  em^ 
*  The  tedi&ical  pbnM  of  an  Mctiotieer. 
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Woald  havA  moorii'd  longer — married  with  mine  imcle ! 

Mjr  father*s  brother !  bat  no  more  like  tny  father. 

Than  I  to  Hercales.    Within  a  month ! 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  anrighteous  tears 

Old  left  tibe  fliishiRg  in  her  gaoled  eyes. 

She  married — O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  I 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good. 

But,  break,  my  heart,  fo^  I  must  hold  my  tongae  t 

The  several  emotions  of  mind,  and  breaks  o 
passion  in  this  speech,  are  admirable.     He  hm 
touched  every  circumstance  that  aggravated  the  fact 
and  seemed  capable  of  hurrying.the  thoughts  of  t 
son  into  distraction.    His  father's  tenderness  for  hi^ 
mother  expressed  in  so  delicate  a  particular;  hi^ 
mother's  fondness  for  his  father,  no  less  exquisiteij^ 
described ;  the  great  and  amiable  figure  of  his  deaq 
parent  drawn  by  a  true  filial  piety ;  his  disdain  ol 
so  unworthy  a  successor  to  his  bed ;  but,  above  all^ 
the  shortness  of  the  time  between  his  father's  deatli 
and  his  mother's  second-marriage,  brought  together 
with  so  much  disorder,  make  up  as  noble  a  part  as 
any  in  that  celebrated  tragedy.    The  circumstance 
of  time  I  never  could  enough  admire.     The  widow- 
hood had  lasted  two  monUis.    This  is  his  first  re- 
flection :  but,  as  his  indignation  rises,  he  sinks  to 
scarce  two  months  :  afterward  into  a  month ;  and 
at  last,  into  a  little  month :  but  all  this  so  naturally^ 
that  the  reader  accompanies  him  in  the  violence  of 
his  passion,  and  finds  the  time  lessen  insensibly^ 
according  to  the  different  wor^/igs  of  his  disdain. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  incest  of  her  m^riagei 
which  is  so  obvious  a  provocation ;  but  cannot  for- 
bear taking  notice,  that  when  his  fury  is  at  itshdght, 
he  cries,  '  Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman!'  as  railing 
at  the  sex  in  general,  rather  than  giving  himself  leave 

to  think  his  mother  worse  than  others Deside- 

rantur  tnulta. 
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♦/  Whereas  Mr.  JefFery  Groggram  has  Burren- 
tted  bimself^  hy  his  letter  bearing  date  Decem- 
er  7,  and  has  sent  an  acknowledgment  that  he  is 
ieui,  praying  an  order  to  the  company  of  Up- 
Men  for  interment  at  such  a  reasonable  rate  as 
m  not  impoTerish  his  heirs :  the  said  Groggram 
ktnng  been  dead  ever  since  he  was  bom,  and 
lUed  nothing  to  his  small  patrimony ;  Mr.  Bicker- 
Itoffhas  taken  the  premises  into  consideration;  and 
iBDg  sensible  of  the  ingenuous  and  singular  be- 
Knour  of  this  petitioner,  pronounces  the  said  Jef- 
by  Groggram  a  live  tnan,  und  will  not  suffer  that 
K  should  bury  himself  out  of  modestyj;  but  requires 
Hon  to  remain  among  the  living,  as  an  example  to 
ikoee  obstinate  dead  men,  who  will  neither  labour 
bi  life,  iu>r  go  to  their  grave. 

N.  B«  Mr.  Groggram  is  the  first  person  that  has 
come  in  spon  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  dead  warrant. 

t4t  Fiorinda  demands,  by  her  letter  of  this  day» 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  a  living  woman,  having 
toced  the  Derbyshire  Hornpipe  in  the  presence  of 
Kveral  fiiends  on  Saturday  last. 

Granted;  pr^n^ided  she  can  bring  proof,  that  she 
^  make  a  pudding  bo  the  twenty-fourth  instant. 
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Ah  miser  I 

Quanta  laboras  in  Charjbdi, 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamm&l-^HoB.  1  Od.  xxvii.  ^O. 

Unhappy  youth !  doth  she  surprise  ? 

And  have  her  flames  possess'd 

Thy  burning  breast? 
Thou  didst  deserve  a  dart  from  kinder  eyes. — Crbech. 

Sheer-laney  December  14. 

Afiout  four  this  afternoon,  which  is  the  hour  1 
usually  put  myself  in  a  readiness  to  receive  com- 
pany,  there  entered  a  gentleman,  who  I  believed  al 
first  came  upon  some  ordinary  question :  but,  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  me,  I  saw  in  his  countenance  a 
deep  sorrow,  mixed  with  a  certain  ingenuous  com^ 
placency,  that  gave  me  sudden  good-will  towards 
him.  He  stared,  and  betrayed  an  absence  of  thought 
as  he  was  going  to  communicate  his  business  to  me. 
But  jat  last  recovering  himself,  he  said  with  an  air  of 
great  respect,  *  Sir,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  your 
knowledge  in  the  occult  sciences,  to  tell  you  what  is 
my  distress;  I  dare  say,  you.  read  it  in  my  counte- 
nance :  I  therefore  beg  your  advice  to  the  most  un- 
happy of  all  men.'  Much  experience  has  made  me 
particularly  sagacious  in  the  discovery  of  distempers, 
and  I  soon  saw  that  his  was  love.  I  then  turned  to 
my  comroon-place-book,  and  found  his  case  under 
the  word  Coquette :  and  reading  over  the  catalogue 
which  I  have  collected  out  of  this  great  city  of  all 
under  that  character,  I  saw  at  the  name  of  Cynthia  his 
fit  came  upon  him.  I  repeated  the  name  thrice  in 
amusingmanner,  and  immediately  perceived  his  pulse 
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pucken  two-tldrds;  wben  his  eyes,  instead  of  the 
li^^ess  witb  which  they  appeared  at  his  entrance, 
looked  with  all  the  gentleness  imaginahle  upon  me, 
BOltiihoiit  tears,     *Oh!  Sir,'  said  he, 'you  know 
KA  iie  unworthy  usage  I  hare  met  with  from  the 
vooan  my  soul  doats  on.    I  could  gaze  at  her  to 
^  end  of  my  being :  yet  when  I  have  done  so,  for 
■Be  time  past,  I  have  found  her  eyes  fixed  on  an- 
<Aer.    She  is  now  two-and-twenty,  in  the  fall  ty- 
nnny  of  her  charms,  which  she  once  acknowledged 
■k  rejoiced  in,  only  as  they  made  her  choice  of  me, 
ntof  a  crowd  of  admirers,  the  more  obliging.   But 
a  the  midst  of  this  happiness,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  that  young  Quickset,  who  is  just  come  to  town, 
vithoutany  other  recommendation  than  that  of  being 
tolerably  handsome,  and  excessively  rich,  has  won 
ber  heart  m  so  shameless  a  manner,  that  she  dies 
for  him.     In'  a  word,  I  would  consult  you,  how 
to  core  myself  of  this  passion  for  an  ungrateful 
Toman,  who  triumphs  in  her  falsehood,  and  can 
i&ake  DO  man  happy,  because  her  own  satisfaction 
consists  chiefly  in  being  capable  of  giving  distress. 
I  know  Quickset  is  at  present  considerable  with  her, 
for  no  otiier  reason  but  that  he  can  be  without  her, 
and  feel  ho  pain  in  the  loss.     Let  me,  therefore, 
^re  yon,  Sir,  to  fortify  my  reason  against  the  le- 
^  of  an  inconstant,  who  ought  only  to  be  treated 
»ith  neglect.' 
AH  this  time  I  was  looking  over  my  receipts,  and 

wked  him,  *  tf  he  had  any  good  winter  boots ' — 

'  ^wts,  Sir!'  said  my  patient 1  went  on;  *  You 

"^y  easily  reach  Harwich  in  a  day,  so  as  to  be  there 
'tien  the  packet  goes  off/ — *  Sir,'  said  the  lover, 
'I  find  you  design  me  for  travelling;  but,  alas! 
^4«reno  language^  it  will  be  the  same  thing  to  me 
^  wlknde,  to  be  in  a  strange  country.  I  have,' 
tinned  he,  sighing,  'been  many  years  in  love 

m3 
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with  this  creature,  and  have  almost  lost  tven  li 
£iiglish,  at  least  to  speak  such  as  any  body  el| 
does.  I  asked  a  tenant  of  ours,  who  came  up  | 
town  the  other  day  with  rent,  whether  the  B.<ywei 
mead  near  my  father's  house  in  the  country  had  aij 
shepherd  in  it?  I  have  called  a  cave  a  grotto  the^ 
three  years,  and  must  keep  ordinary  company,  ai^ 
frequent  busy  people  for  some  time,  before  I  c^ 
recover  my  common  words.'  I  smiled  at  his  raij 
lery  upon  himself,  though  I  well  saw  it  came  fro^ 
a  heavy  heart.  '  You  are,'  said  I,  *  acquainted,  ^ 
be  sure,  with  some  of  the  general  officers :  suppo^ 
you  made  a  campaign?' — *  If  I  did,'  said  he,  * 
should  venture  more  Uian  any  man  there,  for  I  shoulj 
be  in  danger  of  starving;  my  father  is  such  an  untc| 
ward  old  gentleman,  that  he  would  tell  me  he  foun^ 
it  hard  enough  to  pay  his  taxes  towards  the  wai 
without  making  it  more  expensive  by  an  allowanq 
to  me.  With  all  this,  he  is  as  fond  as  he  is  ruggec) 
and  I  am  his  only  son.' 

I  looked  upon  the  young  gentleman  with  mucl| 
ti^ndemess,  and  not  like  a  physician,  but  a  friend  I 
for  I  talked  to  him  so  largely,  that  if  1  had  parcelled 
my  discourse  into  distinct  prescriptions,  I  am  conJ 
fident,  I  gave  him  two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  ad 
vice.  He  heard  me  with  great  attention,  bowingj 
smiling,  and  shewing  all  other  instances  of  that  naj 
tural  good  breeding  which  ingenuous  tempers  pay  t(\ 
those  who  are  elder  and  wiser  than  themselves.  I 
entertained  him  to  the  following  purpose :  *  I  am 
sorry,  Sir,  that  your  passion  is  of  so  long  a  date,  foi 
evils  are  much  more  curable  in  their  beginning ;  but 
at  the  same  time  must  allow,  that  you  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  since  your  youth  and  merit  has  been  abused 
by  one  of  the  most  charming,  but  the  most  unworthy 
sort  of  women,  the  Coquettes.  A  Coquette  is  ^ 
chaste  jilt,  and  differs  only  from  a  common  one,  as 
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loidier,  who  is  perfect  in  exercise,  does  from  one 
It  b  actually  in  service.  This  grief,  like  all  others, 
to  be  cured  only  by  time ;  and  although  you  are 
fHiinced  this  moment  as  much  as  you  will  be  in 
•feifnirshence,  that  she  ought  to  be  scorned  andneg- 
bttd,  you  see  you  must  notexpect  your  remedy  from 
tr  force  of  reason.  The  cure  then  is  only  in  time, 
Hd  the  hastening  of  the  cure  only  in  the  manner  of 
^)loyiDg  that  time.  You  have  answered  me  as  to 
Itrel  and  a  campaign,  so  that  we  have  only  Great 
liitainto  avoid  her  in.  Be  then  yourself,  and  listen 
to  the  following  rules,  which  only  can  be  of  use  to 
flu  in  this  unaccountable  distemper,  wherein  the 

Cient  is  often  averse  even  to  his  recovery.     It  has 
Q  of  benefit  to  some  to  apply  themselves  to  busi- 
ness: but  as  that  may  not  lay  in  your  way,  go  down 
to  your  estate,  mind  your  fox-hounds,  and  venture 
the  life  you  are  weary  of,  over  every  hedge  and  ditch 
in  the  country.  These  are  wholesome  remedies ;  but 
if  you  can  have  resolution  enough,  rather  stay  in 
town,  and  recover  yourself  even  in  the  town  where 
she  inhabits.     Take  particular  care  to  avoid   all : 
places  where  you  may  possibly  meet  her,  and  shun . 
thesi^t  of  every  thing  which  may  bring  her  to  your 
'SQKmbrance;  there  is  an  infection  in  all  that  re-; 
lates  to  her;  you  will  find  her  house,  her  chariot,  \ 
W  domestics,  and  her  very  lap-dog,  are  so  many  | 
iostnunents  of  torment.    Tell  me  seriously,  do  you. 
^Bk  you  could  bear  the  sight  of  her  fen?'     He. 
9hookhis  head  at  the  question,  and  said,  '  Ah!  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  you  must  have  been  a  patient,  or  you. 
wuld  not  have  been  so  good  a  physician.* — *To 
^^  yott  truly,'  said  I,  *  about  the  thirtieth  year  of 
,^y  age,  I  received  a  wound  that  has  still  left  a  scar 
a  my  mind,  never  to  be  quite  worn  out  by  time  or 
Philosophy. 
'  The  means,,  which  I  found  the  most  effectual  for 
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my.  cqje  were  refleetioRs  upon  the  ill  usage  I  kadie* 
q€tived  from  the  womga  I  loved,  and  the  pleasure  I 
snw  bei  take  in  my  sofferiags. 

'X  comdered  the  distress  die  brougbt  iq[M)n  me 
the  greatest  that  could  befal  a  human  creature: 
at  the  same  time  diat  she  did  not  iofiict  thi^  upon 
One  who  was  her  enemy,  one  that  had  done  hei:  an 
ipjmry,  one  that  had  wished  her  ill ;  but  on  the  man 
w<ho  loved  her  more  than  any  ^e  k>ve4  b^,'  and 
more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  lo^  any  other 
person.  ' 

.  '  In  the  next  pla^e,  I  took  pains  to*  consider  her 
in  all  her  imperfections;  and  that  I  might  be  sure  to 
hear  of  them  constantly,  kept  company  with  thbse^ 
her  female  friends,  who  were  her  dearest  and  most 
intimate  acquaintance. 

^  Amongst  her  highest  imperfections,  I  still  dwelt 
upon  her  baseness  of  mind  and  ingratitude^  that 
made  her  triumph  in  the  pain  and  anguidi  of  the 
man  who  loved  her,  and  of  one  who  in  those  days, 
without  vanity  be  it  spoken^  was  thought  to  deserve 
her  love. 

^  To  shorten  my  story,  she  was  married  to  another, 
which  would  have  distracted  me,  had  he  proved  a 
good  husband ;  but  to  my  great  pleasure,  he  used 
her  at  first  with  coldness,  and  afterward  with  con- 
tempt. I  hear  he  still  treats  her  very  ill;  and  am 
informed,  that  she  often  says  to  her  woman,  this  h 
a  just  revenge  for  my  falsehood  to  my  first  love : 
what  a  wretch  am  I,  that  might  have  been  married 
to  the  £amous  Mr.  Bickerstam' 

My  patient  looked  upon  me  with  a  kind  of  me- 
lancholy pleasure,  and  told  me,  '  He  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  live  to  the  age  I  am  now 
of,  who  in  his  thirtieth  year  had  been  tortured  with 
that  passion  in  its  violence.  For  my  part,'  said  he, 
*- 1  can  neither  eat,  diink,  nor  sleep  m  it;  nor  keep 
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tanpany  widi  any  body,  but  two  or  three  friends  who 
pern  die  same  condition/ 

*Tbere/  answered  I,  *you  are  to  blame;  for 
jvjon  ought  to  ayoid  nothing  more  than  keeping 
iBBpany  with  yourself,  so  you  ought  to  be  parti- 
jMiiiy  cautious  of  keeping  company  with  men  like 
^Nirself.  As  long  as  you  do  this,  you  do  but  indulge 
|Mr  distemper.  • 

I  *  I  must  not  dismiss  you  without  farther  instruc- 
Ions.  If  possible,  transfer  your  passion  from  the 
woman  you  are  now  in  love  with  to  another ;  or,  if 
JOQ  cannot  do  that,  change  the  passion  itself  into 
wne  other  passion,  that  is,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
find  out  some  other  agreeable  woman;  or  if  you 
caauotdo  this,  grow  covetous,  ambitious,  litigious: 
tarn  your  love  of  woman  into  that  of  profit,  prefer- 
inent,  reputation;  and  for  a  time  give  up  yourself  en- 
tirely to  the  pursuit. 

*  This  is  a  method  we  sometimes  take  in  physic, 
vben  we  turn  a  desperate  disease  into  one  we  can 
©ore  easily,  care.' 

He  made.little  answer  to  all  this,  but  crying  out, 
I  Ah,  Sir!'  for  his  passion  reduced  his  discourse  to 
interjections. 

\  There  is  one  thing/  added  I,  '  which  is  pre^ 
sent  death  to  a  man  in  your  condition,  and,^  there- 
^f  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care  and  cau- 
^:  that  is,  in  a  word,  to  &ink  of  your  mistress 
^  ri?al  together,  whether  walking,  discoursing,  or 
dallying — ' — *  The  devil !  ,'he  cried  out,  *  who  can 
^  it  V  To  compose  him,  for  I  pitied  him  very 
DBMch;  « The  time  will  come,'  said  I,  *  when  you 
shall  not  only  bear  it,  but  laugh  at  it.  As  a  prepa* 
ration  to  it,  ride  every  morning,  an  hour '  at  leasty 
wiA  the  wind  full  in  your  face.  Upon  your  return, 
recollect  the  several  precepts  which  I  have  now 
9v«Q  you,  and  drink  upon  them  a  bottle  of  Spaw^ 
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waten    Repeat  this  every  day  fcdr  a  month  imiM 
sively,  and  let  me  see  you  at  the  end  of  fb^* 

was  taking  his  leave  with  many  thankii  '^' 

riarance  of  consolation  in  lus  CQi 
called  him  back  to  acquaint  hii 
private  information  of  a  design  of  ' 
buy  up  all  the  true  Spaw-wat©r  ' 
which  he  took  his  leave  in  haste,  wi; 
get  all  things  ready  for  entering  u^ 
tiie  next  morning. 
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Pronaque  CQin  spoctent  animalia  csftera  i 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit :  Ccelamque  tue 
Juaat— — — Ov^o.  J 

Thus  while  the  brate  creation  downward  b 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tec 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  hi»  own  iKreditaiy  8kies.-^i>BTD£ 

Sheer 'lancy  December  16. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  great  an  eflEect  well- 
disposed  lights,  with  proper  forms  and  orders,  in  as- 
semblies, have'  upon  some  tempers.  I  am  sure  I  feel 
it  in  so  extraordinary  a  Hianner,  that  I  canDot  in  a 
day  or  two  get  oat  of  my  imagination  any  very  beau* 
tifttl  or  disagreeable  impressions  which  I  receive  on 
such  occasions.  .  For  thia  reason  I  frequently  look  in 
at  the  playhouse,  m  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts, 
and  warm  my  mind  with  some  new  ideas,  that  may 
be  serviceable  to  me  in  my  lucubrations. 

In  this  disposition  I  entered  the  theatre  the  odier 
dayt  and  placed  myself  in  a  comer  of  it  very  con- 
venient for  seeing,  without  being  myself  obfeivedr 
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«l  tihe  aiMlienc^  liusfaed  in  a  very  deep 'at- 
S  and  did  not  question  but  6ome  noble  trt-* 
mst  then  in  its  crisis^  or  that  an  incident 
v,v        uurav^led^  which  vrotilA  determine  the 
erp.    While  I  Was  in  this  suspense,  ex- 
,y*        ery  inomeht  to  see  my  old  friend  Mr. 
appear  iii  all  the  majesty  of  distress,  to 
kable  amazeinent  there  came  up  a  monster 
2  between  his  feet;  and  as  I  was  looking 
ied  himself  on  one  leg  in  such  a  perpen- 
stare,  that  the  other  grew  in  a  direct  line 
head.     It  afterward  twisted  itself  into 
PS  ai^d  wreathings  of  several  different  ani- 
i  after  great  variety  of  shapes  and  trans- 
kj  went  off  the  stage  in  the  figure  of  a 
leature.    The  admiration,  the  applause, 
iction  of  the  audience,  dtiring  this  strange 
Bent,  is  not  to  be  expressed.    I  was  very 
.  of  countenance  for  my  dear  countrymen, 
ed  about  with  some  apprehension,  for  fear 
gner  should  be  present.    Is  it  possible, 
I,  that  human  nature  can  rejoice  in  its 
and  take  pleasure  in  seeing  its  own  figure 
^Vi         3  ridicule,  and  distorted  into  forms  that 
rase  horror  and  aversion  ?  There  is  something  dis- 
nigeiiQlm  and  immoral  in  the  being  able  to  bear 
soch  a  sight.    Men  of  elegant  and  noble  minds  are 
shocked  at  seeing  the  characters  of  persons  who 
deserve  esteem  for  their  virtue,  knowledge,  or  ser- 
noes  to  their  country,  placed  in  wrong  lights,  and 
^  misrepresentation   made   the  subject  of  buf- 
ibonery.    Such  a  nice  abhorrence  is  not  indeed  to 
be  found  among  the  vulgar;  but  methinks  it  is  won- 
<ierfiil,  that  those  who  have  nothing  but  the  out- 
laid figure  to  distinguish  them  as  men,  should  de- 
^t  in  seeing  humanity  abused,  vilified,  and  dis- 
raced. 
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I  iBttst  confess,  there  is  nothing  that  more  pl^ 
me,  in  all  that  I  read  in  books,  or  see  amon^  -ri 
kind,  than  -such  passages  as  represent  human  n  ^ 
in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is  a  creature  madj 
of  dirorent  extremes,  he  has  something  in  him.  1 
great^and  very  mean.  A  skilful  artist  may  dra.i^ 
excellent  picture  of  him  in  either  of  these  vi^ 
The  finest  authors  of  antiquity  have  taken  hina 
the  more  advantageous  side.  They  cultivate 
natural  grandeur  of  the  soul,  raise  in  her  a  geneii 
ambition,  feed  her  vrith  hopes  of  immortality  i 
perfection,  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  pa 
tion  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  na 
ing  the  difference  betwixt  them  as  great  as  betwi 
gods  and  brutes.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to.r< 
a  page  in  Plato,  TuUy,  and  a  thousand  other  anci 
moralists,  without  being  a  greater  and  a  better  n 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  never  read  any 
our  modish  French  authors,  or  those  of  our  o 
country  who  are  the  imitators  and  adfnirers  of  t1 
trifling  nation,  without  being  for  some  time  out 
humour  with  myself  and  at  every  thing  about  n 
Their  business  is,  to  depreciate  human  nature,  b\ 
consider  it  under  its  worst  appearances.  They  gl 
mean  interpretations  and  base  motives  to  the  wi 
thiest  actions:  they  resolve  vu*tue  and  vice  into  co 
stitution.  In  short,  they  endeavour  to  make  I 
distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between  tl 
species  of  men  and  that  of  brutes.  As  an  instan 
of  this  kind  of  authors,  among  many  others,  let  aa 
one  examine  the  celebrated  Rochefoucault,  who 
the  gr^at  philosopher  for  administermg  of  consoll 
tion  to  the  idle,  the  envious,  and  worSiless  part  \ 
mankind. 

I  remetnber  a  young  gentleman  of  moderal 
understanding,  but  great  vivacity,  who  by  dippin 
into  many  authors  of  this  nature,  had  got  a  littl 
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ring  of  knowledge,  jii^t  enough  to  make  an' 
of  a  freethinker,  but  not  a  phik>sopher  or 
of  sende.  With  these  accomplishments,  he 
to  visit  his  father  in  the  country,  who  was  a 
rough,  honest  man,  and  wise,  though  not 
d.  The  son,  who  took  all  opportunities  to 
his  learning,  began  to  establish  a  new  religion 
family,  and  to  enlarge  the  narrowness  of  their 
ry  notions ;  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
bad  seduced  the  butler  by  his  table-talk,  and 
lied  his  eldest  sister.  The  old  gentleman 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  schisms  that  arose  among 
children^  but  did  not  yet  believe  his  son*s  doc- 
e  to  be  so  pernicious  as  it  really  was,  until  one* 
talking  of  his  setting-*dog,  the  son  saidi '  he  did 
PDt  question  but  Trey  was  as  immortal  as  any  one 
if  the  family ;'  and  in  the  heat  of  the  argument  told 
bis  father, '  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  expected  to 
tie  like  a  dog/  Upon  which,  the  old  man  starting 
«p  in  a  very  great  passion,  cried  out, '  Then,  sirrah, 
Tou  shall  live  like  one ;'  and  taking  his  cane  in  his 
Wd^  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  system.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  took  up  from  that 
^Ji  fell  to  reading  good  books,  and  is  now  a  bencher 
ia  the  Middle-Temple- 

I  do  not  mention  this  cudgelling  part  of  the  story- 
with  a  design  to  engage  the  secular  arm  in  matters 
of  this  nature :  but  certainly,  if  it  ever  exerts  itself 
m  a^g  of  opinion  and  speculation,  it  ought  to  do 
^  OQ  such  shallow  and  despicable  pretenders  to 
knowledge,  who  endeavour  to  give  man  dark  and 
wiconjfortable  prospects  of  his  being,  and  destroy 
^^  principles  which  are  the  support,  happiness, 
and  glory  of  all  public  societies,  as  well  as  private 
persons. 

1  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras's  golden  sayings, 
'^hat  a  man  should  take  care  above  all  things  to 

III.  N 
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have  a  due  respect  for  himielf.*  And  it  is  ce^ 
l^t  this  licentious  sort  of  authors,  who  are  fc^ 
predating  mankind,  endeavour  to  disappoint  1 
undo  what  the  most  refined  spirits  have  been  laT 
inp  to  advance  since  the  be^ning  of  the 
The  very  design  of  dress,  good-breeding,  out 
ornaments,  and  ceremony,  were  to  lift  up  hi 
natare,  and  set  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Arcb 
titre,  paintine,  and  statua]^,  were  invented 
the  same  design;  as  indeed  every  art  and  sci^ 
contribtttes  to  the  embellislunent  of  life,  and  to 
wearing  off  and  throwing  into  shades  the  mean  J 
low  parts  of  our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this  gi 
end  more  than  all  the  rest,  as  may  be  seen  in 
following  passage  taken  out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacc 
*  Advancement  of  Learning,'  which  gives  a  tr 
and  better  account  of  this  art  than  all  the  volur 
that  were  ever  written  upon  it. 

*  Poetry,  especially  heroical,  seems  to  be  raii 
altogether  from  a  noble  foundation,  which  mal 
much  for  the  dignity  of  man's  nature.  For  seei 
this  sensible  world  is  in  dignity  inferior  to  the  s< 
of  man,  poesy  seems  to  endow  human  nature  w 
that  which  history  denies ;  and  to  give  satisfacti 
to  the  mind,  widi  at  least  the  shadow  of  thinj 
where  the  substance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the  m: 
ter  be  thoroughly  considered,  a  strong  argumc 
may  be  drawn  from  poesy,  that  a  more  stately  grej 
ness  of  things,  a  more  perfect  order,  and  a  mc 
beautiful  variety,  delights  the  soul  of  man,  than  aa 
way  can  be  found  in  nature  since  the  fall.  Wher 
fore,  seeing  the  acts  and  events,  which  are  the  su 
jects  of  true  history,  are  not  of  that  ai^plitude  as 
content  the  mind  of  man ;  poesy  is  ree^dy  at  hand 
feign  acts  more  heroical.  Because  true  historyrepor 
the  successes  of  business  not  proportionable  to  tl 
merit  of  virtues  and  vices,  poesy  corrects  it,  an 


jpents  events  and  fortunes  according  to  desert^  and 
ptrdiBg  to  the  law  of  Providence :  because  trae 
pxjf  dirough  the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude 
[iIdii^s,  worlds  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the 
■d  of  man ;  poesy  cheereth  and  refresheth  the 
*t  chanting  ditngs  rare  and  yarious^  and  fuU  of 
^intades.  So  as  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to 
lectadony  magnanicnityy  and  morality ;  and  there* 
B  it  may  seem  deservedly  to  have  some  partiei- 
tbn  of  dlvinenessi  because  it  doth  raise  the  mind^ 
d  exalt  the  spirit  with  high  raptures^,  by  propor*^ 
^  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind, 
dnot  submitting  the  mind  to.thinga»  as  reason 
d  history  jo.  And  by  these  allurements  and  con* 
^oities,  whereby  it  cherisheth  the  soul  of  man, 
ined  also  witb  consort  of  music,  whereby  it  may 
owweft^y  insinuate  itself,  it  htfth  won  such  ac- 
'^,  that  it  hath  been  in  estimation  even  in  rude 
i^es  aQd  barbarous  nations,  Vrhen  other  leamhig 
W)d  excluded.' 

But  th^e  is  notlnng  which  favom^  and  fells  in 
^  this  natural  greatness  and  dignity  of  human 
%e  90  much  as  religion,  which  does  not  only  pro- 
^  the  entire  refinem^nli  of  the  mind,  but  the  gU>* 
"pog  of  the  body,  and  the  immortality  of  both. 
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Mltar  hec  inter  miserii  lax  Hob.  3  Sat  nU  59. 

r      in  this  ^ddy,  busy  maze, 
•o«e  the  SQDshine  of  my  diys. — ^Francis. 

Skeer-lane,  December  19. 
QHUE  has  not  some  years  been  such  a  tumult  in 
'^^  iieig^iWhood  83  thia  evening  about  six.  At  the 
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lower  end  of  the  lane  the  word  was  given,  that  ik^en 
was  a  great  funeral  coming  by.  The  next  moinex 
came  forward  in  a  very  hasty,  instead  of  a  solea 
manner,  a  long  train  of  lights,  when  at  last  a  fooi 
man,  in  very  high  youth  and  health,  with  all  lii 
force  ran  through  the  whole  art  of  beating  the  dod 
of  the  house  next  to  me,  and  ended  his  rattle  wis 
the  true  finishing  rap.  This  did  not  only  bring  om 
to  the  door  at  which  he  knocked,  but  to  that  o 
every  one  in  the  lane  in  an  instant.  Among  the  resf 
my  country-maid  took  the  alarm>  and  immediatelj 
running  to  me,  told  me,  ^  there  was  a  fine,  fme 
lady,  who  had  three  men  with  burial  torches  mak- 
ing way  before  her,  carried  by  two  men  upon  poles, 
with  looking-glasses  on  each  side  of  her,  and  one 
glass  also  before,  she  herself  appearing  the  prettiest 
that  ever  was.'  "the  girl  was  going  on  in  her  story, 
when  .the  lady  was  come  to  my  door  in  her  chair, 
having  mistaken  the  house.  As  soon  as  she  entered 
i  saw  she  was  Mr.  Isaac's  scholar,  by  her  speaking 
air^  and  the  becoming  siop  she  made  when  she  be- 
gan her  apology.  *  You  will  be  surprised,  Sir/  said 
she,  « that  I  take  this  liberty,  who  am  utterly  a 
stranger  to  you ;  besides  that  it  may  be  thought  an 
indecorum  that  I  visit  a  man.'  •  She-  made-  here  a 

pretty  hesitation,  and  held  her  fan  to  her  face. 

Then,  as  if  recovering  her  resolution,  she  proceeded 
■  *  But  I  think  you  have  said,  that  men  of  your 
age  are  of  no  sex ;  therefore,  I  may  be  as  free  with 
you  as  one  of  my  own.'  The  lady  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  consult.me  on  some  particular  matters,  which 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  report.  But,  before  she  took 
her  4eave,  she  produced  a  long  list  of  names,  which 
she  looked  upon,  to  know  whither  she  was  to  go 
next.  I  must  confess,  I  could  hardly  forbear  disco- 
vering to  her,  immediately,  that  I  secretly  laughed 
at  the  fantastical  regularity  she  observed  in  throwing 
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ber  time ;  but  I  $eemQd  tp  indu^  hec  in  it, 
oCa  curiosity  to  hear  ber  own  aense  of  her  vay 
S^.  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff/  gaid  she,  *  you  caauot 
le  how  much  you  are  obliged  td  me,  in  staying 
long  with  you,  having  so  many  visits  to  nmke-; 
indeed,  if  I  had  not  hopes  that  a  third  part  of 
I  am  going  to  will  be.  abroad,  I  should  be  «]»- 
to  dispatch  them  this  evening/ — '  Madam/ 
ly  <  are  you  in  all  this  haste  and  perplexity,  and 
wy  going  to  such  as  you  have  not  a  mind,  to  see  V 
— •  Yes,  Sir,'  said  she,  *  I  have  several  now  with. 
"vhom  I  keep  a  constant  correspondence,  aind  return 
visit  for  visit  punctually  every  week,  and  yet  we  have 
not  seen  each  other  since  laftt  November  was  <;welve- 
moDth.' 

She  went  on  with  a  very  good  air,  and  fixing  her. 
^yes  on  her  list,  told  me,. '  she  was  obliged  to  ride 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  before  she  arrived  at 
her  own  house/     I  asked^  '  after  what  manner  this 
list  was  taken,  whether  the  persons  writ  their  names 
to  her,  and  desired  that  favour,  or  how  she  knew 
%he  was  not  cheated  in  her  muster-roll?' — *  The 
method  we  take,'  says  she,  *•  is,  that  the  porter,  or 
servant  who  comes  to  the  door,  writes. down  all  the 
names  who  come  to  see  us,  and  all  such  are  entitled 
to  a  return  of  their  visit/ — *  But,'  said  I,  *  Madam, 
I  presume  those  who  are  searching  for  each  other, 
and  know  one  another  by  messages,  may  be  under- 
stood as  candidates  only  for  each  other's  favour;  and 
that  after  so  many  how-do-ye-does,  you  proceed  to 
visit  or  not,  a^  you  like  the  run  of  each  other's  repu- 
tation or  fortune/ — *  You  understand  it  right,'  said 
she;  *  and  we  become  friends,  as  soon  as  we  are 
convinced  that  our  dislike  to  each  other  may  be  of 
any  consequence :  for,  to  tell  you  truly,'  said  she,  *  for 
it  is  in  vain  to  hide  any  thing  from  a  man  of  your 
penetration,  general  visits  are  not  made  out  of  good^ 
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will)  but  for  fear  of  ill-will.     Punctuality  in  this  cast 
is  often  a  suspicious  circumstance :  and  there  is  no- 
thing so  common  as  to  have  a  lady  say,  "  I  hope  she 
has  heard  nothing  of  what  I  said  of  her,  that    she 
grows  so  great  with  me!"  But  indeed  my  porter  is  so 
dull  and  negligent,  that  I  fear  he  has  not  put  down 
half  the  people  I  owe  visits  to/ — '  Madam,'  said 
I,  *  methinks  it  would  be  very  proper  if  your  gen- 
tleman-usher  or  groom  of  the  cnamber  wer6  eil'ways 
to  keep  an  ^count,  by  way  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
I  know  a  city  lady  who  uses  that  method,  i^hich 
I  think  very  laudable;  for  though  you  may  possibly 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town  receive  at  the  door,  and 
light  up  better  than  within  Temple  bar,  yet  I  must 
do  that  justice  to  my  friends  the  ladies  within  the 
walls,  to  own  that  they  are  much  more  exact  in  their  I 
correspondence.    The  lady  I  was  going  to  mention 
as  an  example  has  always  the  second  apprentice  out 
of  the^counting-house  for  her  own  use  on  her  visit- 
ing-day, and  he  setsjdown  very  methodically  all  the 
visits  which  are  made  her.     I  remember  very  well, 
that  on^the  first  of  Januaryllast,  when  she  made  up 
her  account  for  the  year  1708,  it  stood  thus : 

*  Per  Contra — Creditor. 

By  eleven  hun-1 
dred  and  nine  i    1 109    \ 
paid,  3 

Due  to  balance,         595 


*  Mrs.  COURTWOOD  — 

Debtor. 
To  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  four  S- 1704 
visits  recei 


Ptur. 

hun-"> 

four  \ 

jived, ) 


1704 


*  This  gentlewoman  is  a  woman  of  great  economy, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  her  affairs; 
and,  therefore,  ordered  her  apprentice  to  give  her 
credit  ^r  my  Lady  Easy's  impertinent  visits  upon 
wrong  days,  and  deduct  only  twelve  pex  cent.     He. 
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ttd  orders  also  to  subtract  one  and  a  half  from  the 
«yeof  such  as  she  had  denied  herself  to  before 
^ekept  a  day;  and  after  taking  those  proper  ar-: 
tides  of  credit  on  her  side,  she  was  in  arrear  but  fi^e- 
^udred.  She  ordered  her  husband  to  buy  in  a 
onple  of  fresh  coach-horses ;  and  with  no  other  loss' 
fe  the  death  of  two  footmen,  and  a  church/ard 
o^k  brought  upon  h^r  coachman^  she  was  clear  in 
k  woild  on  the  tenth  of  February  last,  and  keeps' 
n  before-handy  that  she  pays  every  body  their  own,'> 
isd  yet  makes  daily  new  acquaintances.' 
1  know  not  whether  this  agreeable  visitant  was 
bd  with  the  ex:ample  of  the  lady  I  told  her  of,  but 
ihe  immediately  vanished  out  of  my  sight,  it  being, 
It  seems,  as  necessary  a  point  of  good-breeding,  to 
^ooff  ag  if  you  stole  something  out  of  the  house,- 
>s  it  is  to  enter  as  if  you  came  to  fire  it.  I  do  not 
hiowone  thing  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  les- 
%ivm^  the  esteem  men  of  sense  have  to  the  fair  sex,( 
as  this  article  of  visits.  A  young  lady  cannot  be 
|°^ed,  but  all  impertinents  m  town  must  be  beat- 
^g  the  tattoo  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  to  the 
^^er,  to  shew  they  know  what  passes.  If  a  man 
^Honour  should  once  in  an  age  marry  a  woman  of 
'^^nt  for  her  intrinsic  value,  the  envious  things  are 
^  in  motion  in  an  instant,  to  make  it  known  to  the 
si^rfaood  as  an  indiscretion,  and  published  to  the. 
J^wnhow  many  pounds  he  might  have  had  to  have 
"^tt  troubled  with  one  of  them.  After  they  are 
^Tedwith  that,  the  next  thing  is,'  to  make  their 
cpDipliments  to  the  marned  couple  and  their  rela- 
tiOQg.  They  are  equally-busy  at  a  funeral,  and  the 
oeath  of  a  person  of  quality  is  always  attended  with 
^muider  of  several  sets  of  coach-horses  and  chair- 
^*D.  In  both  cases,'  the  visitants  are  wholly  unaf 
'«cted,  either  with  joy  or  sorrow.  For  which  reason^ 
'Wf  congratulations  and  condolences  are  equally 
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words  of  course;  and  one  would  be  thought  wostdei 
fully  ill-bredy  that  should  build  upo«  such  exprej 
siouA  tt^  encouragements  to  expect  from  them,  an 
instance  of  friendship. 

Thvs  are  the  trae  caui^s  of  living,  and  the  soli 
l^eafiures  of  life,  lost  in  show,  imposture,  aod  ixn 
pertinence.  As  for  my  part,  I  think  most  of  th\ 
misfortunea  in  families  arise  firom  the  triflings  waj 
the  women  hav^  in  speinding  their  time,  abd  grati| 
Cyiag  only  their  eyea  and  ears,  n^stead  o£  theinreason 
and  understandings:  - 

A  fineyoqngwomaUrhfedundieraTisi^g^  mother 
knows  all  that  is:  possible  for  her  to  be  aoquaiutecj 
with  by  report^  ^nd  sees  the  Yirimoua  and  the  vielous 
used  so  indifferently,  that  the  fears  she  is  bcHfn  with 
are  abated;,  and  desires  indulged,  in  proportion  to 
her  k>Ye  of  that  light  ajad  trifling  conversation.  I 
knaw  I  talk  like  an  M  maa;  but  I  must  go  on  toi 
say,  t£kat  I  &ink  the  general  reception  of  mixed 
company,  and  the.  preUy  fellows  th£^  are  admitted 
at  those  assemblies,  give  a  yoiing  woman  so  folse  an 
idea  of  ^  life,  that  she.  is  generally  bredi  up  with  a 
scorn  of^that  sort  of  merit  in  a.  man,  which  only  can 
make  her^  happy  in  marriage;  and  the  wretch  to 
whose  lot  she  falls,  very  often  receiver  in  his  arms 
a  coquette,  with  the  refuse  of  a  heart  long  before 
given  away  to  a  coxcomb. 


%*  Having  received  from  the  society  of  Up- 
holders sundry  complaints  of  the  obstinate  and  re- 
fractory behaviour  of  several  dead  persons,  who  have 
beed  guilty  of  very  great  outrs^es  and  disorders, 
and  by.  that  ii^eans  elapsed  the  proper  time. of  their 
interment;  and  having  on  the  other  li^g^d  I'eceived 
many  appeals  from,  the  aforesaid,  i^dud  persons, 
wherein  they  desire,  to  be.  heaid  before  such  their 
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(oment ;  I  have  set  apart  Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
instaat,  as  an  extraordinary  court-day  for  the 
of  both  parties.     If,  therefore,  any  one  can 
why  they,  or  any  of  their  acquaintance,  should 
ihoald  not  be  buried,  I  desire  that  they  may  be 
with  their  witnesses  at  that  time,  or  that  they 
for  ever  after  hold  their  tongues. 
N.  B.  This  is  the  last  hearing  on  this  subject. 
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— — Qase  lacis  miseris  tam  dira  cupido  ? 

ViRO.  ^n.  vi.  7j|l. 

Godal  can  the  wretches  long  for  life  agkui'? — Pitt. 

Sheer-lane,  December  21. 

As  soon  as  I  had  placed  myself  in  my  chair  of  jadi- 
cature,  I  ordered  my  clerk,  Mr.  Lilhe,  to  read  to 
the  assembly,  who  were  gathered  together,  accord- 
ing to  notice,  a  certain  declaration,  by  way  of  charge; 
to  open  the  purpose  of  my  session,  which  tended 
only  to  this  explanation,  that  as  other  courts  were 
often  called  to  demand  the  execution  of  persons 
dead  in  law;  so  this  was  held  to  give  the  last  orders 
relating  to  those  who  are  dead  in  reason.     The  so- 
licitor of  the  new  company  of  Upholders  near  the 
Hajmarket  appeared  in  behalf  of  that  useful-  society; 
and  brought  in  an  accusation  of  a  young  woman, 
who  herself  stood  at  the  bar  before  me.     Mr.  Lillie 
read  her  indictment,  which  was  in  substance, '  That; 
whereas  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pindust,  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Martin  in  the  Fields,  hadj  by  the  use  of  on^ 
mstrument  called  a  looking-glass,  and  by  the  farthef 
use  of  certainiittire;  made  either  of  Cambric,  muslin  $ 
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or  other  linen  wares,  upd!K  her  head,  attained 
such  an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  Hiotion 
her  eyes  and  turn  of  her  countenance,  that  «lie  t 
said  Rebecca  had  put  to  death  several  youog^  men 
the  said  parish ;  and  that  the  said  young  men  h 
acknowledged  in  pertain  pap«rSy  cQQunonly  call 
love-letters,  which  were  produced  in  cpurt,  gilde| 
on  the  edges,  and  sealed  vHth  a  partu^lar  zva. 
with  certain  amorous  and  enchanting  words  wroug' 
upon  the  said  seals,  that  they  died  for  the  said  R 
becca :  and,  whereas  the  said  Rebecca  persisted  i 
the  said  evil  practice;.. this  way  of  life  the  said  soj 
ciety  construed  to  be,  according  to  former  edicts,  i 
state  of  death,  and  demanded  an  order  for  the  in 
terment  of  the  said  Rebecca/ 

I  looked  upon  the  maid  with  great  humanity,  and 
desired  her  to  make  answer  to  what  was  said  ag^ns^ 
her.     She  said,  '  It  was  indeed  true,  that  she  had] 
practised  all  the  arts  and  means  she  could,  to  dispose 
of  herself  happily  in  marriage,  but  thought  she  did 
liot  come  under  the  censure  expressed  in  my  writ- 
ings for  the  sam^ ;  and  humbly  hoped  I  would  not 
condemn  her  for  the  ignorance  of  her  acqusersi  who, 
according  to  their  own  words,  had  rather  represented 
her  killing,  than  dead/    She  &rther  all^^d,  ^  That 
the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  ps^pers^ written  to 
her  were  become  mere  words,  and  that  she  had  been 
always,  ready  to  marry  any  of  those  who  said  they 
died  for  her;  but  that  they  made  their  escape,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  pitied  or  believed/ 
She  ended  her  discourse  by  desiring  I  would  for  the 
future  settle  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  I  die,'  in 
letters  of  love. 

Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  with  such  s^n  air  of 
innoipenoe,  that  she  easily  gained  credit,  and  was  ac-» 
quitted.  Upon  which  occasion,  I  gave  it  as  a  stand- 
ing rule, '  that  any  person,  who  in  any  letter,  billet. 
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fisoofu^e,  ihhould  tefi  a  le.oman  he  died  for  her, 
if  sbe  pleased,  be  obliged  to  live  with  her, 
bimineciiately  interred  upon  isuch  their  own  con- 
■  ,  witbont  baa  or  mainprize.' 
k^pened,  that  the  very  next  who  was  brought 
me  vras  one  of  her  admirers,  who  was  indicted 
that  very  head.     A  letter,  which  he  acknow- 
to  be  his  own  hand,  was  read,  in  which  were 
following  words,  *  Cruel  creature,  I  die  for  you.' 
was  observable  that  he  took  snuff  all  the  time  his 
sation  was  reading.   1  asked  hiin,  *  how  he  came 
use  these  woi-ds,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  man  V   He 
Id  me,  *  he  was  in  love  with  the  lady,  and  did  not 
Iebow  any  other  way  of  telling  her  so ;  and  that  all 
^  acquaintance  took  the  same  method/    Though 
I  was  moved  with  compassion  towards  him,  by  rea- 
«^n  of  the  weakness  ot  his  parts,  yet  for  example- 
sake  I  was  forced  to  answer,  ^  Your  sentence  shall 
be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  your  companions,  not 
to  ten  lies  for  want  of  wit.*    Upon  this,  he  began  to 
beat  his  snuff-box  with  a  very  saucy  air ;  and  opening 
"^  again,  *  Faith,  Isaac,'  said  he,  *  thou  art  a  very 
Qnaccoontable  old  fellow — Pr'ythee,  who  gave  thee 
power  of  life  and  death  ?   What  a-pox  hast  thou  to 
<^o  with  ladies  and  lovers  ?   I  suppose  thou  wouldst 
^ve  a  man  to  l)e  in  company  with  his  mistress,  and 
^5  nothiiig  to  her.    Dost  thou  call  breaking  a  jest, 
teuing  a  lie  ?  Ha !  is  that  thy  wisdom,  old  stifFrump, 
^a?*    He  was  going  on  with  this  insipid  common- 
place mirth,  sometimes  opening  his  box,  sometimesf 
shutting  it,  then  viewing  the  picture  on  the  lid,  and 
then  the  workmanship  of  the  hinge,  when,  in  the 
loidst  of  his  eloquence,  I  ordered  his  box  to  be  taken 
^m  him ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  struck 
I   speechless,  and  carried  off  stone  dead. 
I      The  next  who  appeared  was  a  hale  old  fellow  of 
«tty.    He  viras  brought  in  by  his  relations,  who  dc- 
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sired  leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  requiring  a  distzrll 
JEiccount  of  the  prisoner,  a  credible  witness  depas< 

*  that  he  always  rose  at  ten  of  the  clock,  played  ^ 
his  cat  until  twelve,  smoked  tobacco  until  one,  -v^ 
at  dinner  until  two,  then  took  another  pipe,  pla^^ 
at  back-gammon  until  six,  talked  of  one  Mada^ 
Frances,  an  old  mistress  of  his,  until  eight,  repeat 
the  same  account  at  the  tavern  until  ten,  then  r 
turned  home,  took  the  other  pipe,  and  then  to  be^ 
I  asked  him,  *  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself?'^ 

*  As  to  what,'  said  he,  *  they  mention  concerniii 
Madame  Frances ' 

I  did  not  care  for  hearing  the  Canterbury  taJi 
and,  therefore,  thought  myself  seasonably  interrupte 
by  a  young  gentleman  who  appeared  in  the  beha 
of  the  old  man,  and  prayed  an  arrest  of  judgment 
^  for  that  he  the  said  young  man  held  certain  land 
by  his  the  said  old  man's  life.'  Upon  this,  the  so 
licitor  of  the  Upholders  took  an  occasion  to  demand 
him  also,  and  thereupon  produced  several  evidence 
that  witnessed  to  his  life  and  conversation.  It  ap 
peared,  that,  each  of  them  divided  their  hours  ii 
matters  of  equal  moment  and  importance  to  them< 
selves  and  to  the. public.  They  rose  at  the  same 
hour :  .while  the  old  man  was  playing  with  his  cat 
the  young  one  was  looking  out  of  his  window ;  whik 
the  old  man  was  smoking  his  pipe,  the  young*  man 
was  rubbing  his  teeth ;  while  one  was  at  dinner,  the 
other  4iras  dressing;  while  one  was  at  back-gammon, 
the  other  was  at  dinner  ;  while  the  old  fellow  was 
talking  of  Madame  Frances,  the  young  one  was 
either  at  play,  or  toasting  women  whom  he  never 
conversed  with.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the 
young  man  had  never  been  good  for  any  thing ;  the 
old  man,  a  man  of  worth  before  he  knew  Madame 
F^'ances.  Upon  the  whole,  I  ordered  them  to,be  both 
interred,  together,  with  inscriptions  proper  to  their 
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diaracters,  signifying,  that  the  old  man'  died  in  the 
^fear  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  year  1709 ;  and 
orei  the  young  one  it  was  said,  that  lie  departed  this 
^dtld  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  death. 

The  next  class  of  criminals  were  authors  in  prose 

and  verse.     Those  of  them  who  had  produced  any 

itfll-bom  work  were  immediately  dismissed  to  their 

hnial,  and  were  followed  by  others,  who,  notwith- 

I  ittndmg  some  sprightly  issue  in  their  lifetime,  had 

I  given  proofs  of  their  death  by  some  posthumous 

I  diildren  that  bore  no'  resemblance  to  their  elder 

brethren.     As  for  those  who  were  the  fathers  of  a 

mixed  progeny,  provided  always  they  could  prove  the 

last  to  be  a  live  child,  they  escaped  with  life,  but  not 

without  loss  of  limbs ;  for,  in  this  case,  I  was  satisfied 

with  amputation  of  the  parts  which  were  mortified. 

These  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  super- 
annuated benchers  of  the  inns  of  court,  senior  fellows 
of  colleges,  and  defunct  statesmen:  all  whom  I  or- 
dered to  be  decimated  indifferently,  allowing  the  rest 
a  reprieve  for  one  year,  with  a  promise  of  free  par- 
don in  case  of  resuscitation. 

There  were  still  great  multitudes  to  be  examined; 
but,  finding  it-very  late,  I  adjourned  the  court,  not 
without  the  secret  pleasure  that  Ihaa  done  my  duty, 
and  furnished  oiit  a  handsome  execution. 

Going  out  of  the  court,  I  received  a  letter  infonn- 
ing  me,  *  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  edict  of  justice 
in  one  of  my  late  visions,  all  those  of  the  fair  sex 
began  to  appear  pregnant  who  had  rim  any  hazard 
of  it;  as  wa^  manifest  by  a  particular  swelling  in  the 
petticoats  of  several  ladies  in  and  about  this  great 
city.'  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  attribute  the  rising 
of  this  part  of  the  dress  to  this  occasion,  yet  must 
own,  that  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  be  offeijded 
with  such  a  new  and  unaccountable  fkshion.  I  shall, 
however;  pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  until  I  have 

III.  o 
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examined  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  i 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  think  fit  to  give  this  iiotic 
to  the  fair  ladies  who  are  now  making  up  their  ivinlu 
suits,  that  they  may  abstain  from  all  dresses  of  tlu 
kind,  until  they  shall  find  what  judgment-  will  h 
passed  upon  them  ;  for  it  would  very  much  troubl 
me,  that  they  should  put  themselves  to  an  unneces 
sary  expense ;  and  I  could  not  but  tliink  myselF  ti 
blame,  if  I  should  hereafter  forbid  them  the  wearin 
of  such  garments,  when  they  have  laid  out  mone^j 
upon  them,  without  having  given  them  any  previous 
admonition. 

N.  B.  A  letter  of  the  sixteenth  instant  about  ond 
of  the  fifth,  will  be  answered  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  party^  which  he  will  see  in  a  few  days. 
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— Procul,  O !  Procal,  este  profani ! — VtBO.  JSa*  vi*  258- 
Hence,  ye  profane !  far  hence  be  gone ! 

Sheer-Jane y  December  23. 

The  watchman,  who  does  me  particular  honours,  as 
being  the  chief  man  in  the  lane,  gave  so  very  great 
a  thump  at  my  door  last  night,  t£at  I  awakened  at 
the  knock,  and  heard  myself  complimented  with  the 
usual  salutation  of,  *  Good-morrow,  Mr.  Bibkerstaff; 
good-morrow,  my  masters  all/  The  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night  disposed  me  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  s^ious ;  and  as  my  attention  was  not 
drawn  out  among  exterior  objects  by  the  avocation^ 
of  sense,  my  thoughts  naturally  f6ll  upon  myself.  I 
was  consideringi  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
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vfaat  was  the  proper  employment  of  a  thinking  being  ? 
wbatvere  the  perfections  it  should  propose  to  itself? 
and  what  the  end  it  should  aim  at  ?  My  mind  is 
of  such  a  particular  cast,  that  the  falling  of  a  shower 
of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of  wind,  at  such  a  time,  is 
apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  awful  and 
uiemn.  I  was  in  this  disposition,  when  our  bellman 
lie^an  bid  midnight  homily,  which  he  has  been  re- 
peating to  us  every  winter-^night  for  these  twenty 
jears,  with  the  usual  exordium : 

Oh !  mortal  man,  tfaoa  that  art  born  in  tin ! 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themselves 
just  and  reasonable,  however  debased  by  the  circum- 
stances that  accompany  them,  do  not  fail  to  produce 
their  natural  effect  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perverted 
and  depraved  by  wrong  notions  of  gallantry,  polite- 
ness, and  ridicule.      The  temper  which  I  now  found 
myself  in,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put  me  in 
mind  of  those  lines  in  Shakspeare,  wherein,  accord- 
ing to  his  agreeable  wildness  of  imagination,  he  has 
wrought  a  country  tradition  into  a  beautiful  piece 
of  poetry.  *  In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  where  the 
^host  vanishes  upon  the  cock's  crowing,  he  takes 
occasion  to  mention  its  crowing  all  hours  of  the  night 
^at  Christmas  time,  and  to  insinuate  a  kind  of 
religious  veoeration  for  that  season. 

It  faded  oil  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  «Bj,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
therein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  pf  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 
And  then,  thej  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad : 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
Ho  fairj  takes ;  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm ', 
So  hallowM  and  so  gracious  is  the  time* 

This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the  best  and 
frealest  men  of  all  a|^es,  and  of  all  nations,  seems 
to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly  seasoned  with  reli- 

a^2 
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gioD,  as  is  evident  by  many  passages  in  his  plaj 
tiiat  would  not  be  suffered  by  a  modern  audlencl 
and  are,  therefore,  certsun  instances  that  the  age  1 
lived  in  had  a  much  greater  sense  of  virtue  than  tl 
present. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection  to  consid 
that  the  British  nation,  which  is  now  at  a  greati 
height  of  glory  for  its  councils  and  conquests  than 
ever  was  before,  should  distinguish  itself  by  a  ce] 
tain  looseness  of  principles,  and  a  falling  off  froi 
those  schemes  of  thinking,  which  conduce  to  th 
happiness  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  Thi 
evil  comes  upon  us  from  the^works  of  a  few  sd 
lemn  blockheads,  that  meet  together,  with  the  zea 
and  seriousness  of  apostles,  to  extirpate  commoi 
sense,  and  propagate  infidelity.  These  are  th 
wretches,  who,  without  any  show  of  wit,  learning 
or  reason,  publish  their  crude  conceptions  with  ai 
ambition  of  appearing  more  wise  than  the  rest  of  man 
kind^  upon  no  other  pretence  than  that  of  dissenting 
from  them.  One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 
pages  and  editions;  and,  immediately,  to  become 
conspicuous,  declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever 
Another  knows  how  to  write  a  receipt,  or  cut  up  i 
dog,  and  forthwith  argues  against  the  immortality  oi 
the  soul.  I  have  known  many  a  little  wit,  in  the 
ostentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  it.  These 
poor  wretches  talk  blasphemy  for  want  of  discourse, 
and  are  rather  the  objects  of  scorn  or  pity,  than  our  in- 
dignation ;  but  the  grave  disputant,  that  reads  and 
writes,  and  spends  all  his  time  in  convincing  him- 
self and  the  world  .that  he  is  no  better  than  a  brute, 
ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  a  government,  as  a  blot  to 
civil  society,  and  a  defamer  of  mankind.  I  love  to 
consider  an  infidel,  whether  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  deist,  atheist,  or  freethinker,  in  three  dif* 
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terent  ligbts,  in  hm  solitudes,  bit  afflictioiuii  and  his 
last  moments, 

A  wise  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  rea- 

80Q  and  virtue,  if  one  considers  him  in  his  solitude, 

as  in  taking  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  observing 

the  matual  dependance  and  harmony,  -by  which  the 

wMe  frame  <^  it  hmigs  together,  beating  down  his 

pissions,  or  swelling  his  thoughts  witli  magni&cent 

ideas  of  providence,  makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the 

ere  of  an  intelligent  being,  than  the  greatest  con- 

^ror  amidst  all  the  pomps  and  sdiemniiies  of  a 

tfiamph.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  ri- 

liicalous  animal  than  an  atheist  in  his  retirement. 

His  mind  is  incapable  of  rapture  or  elevation*     He 

m.  only  consid^  himself  as  an  insignificant  figure 

in  a  landscape,  and  wandering  up  and  down  in  a 

field  or  a  meadow,  under  the  same  terms  as  the 

i&eanest  aniioids  about  him*  and  as  subject  to  as  total 

^  mortality  as  tbey ;  with  tliis  aggravation,  that  he 

<8the  only  one  amongst  them,  who  lies  under  the 

Apprehension  of  it. 

Ib  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the  most 

^Ipless  and  forlorn ;  he  feels  the  whole  pressure  of 

^present  calamity,  without  being  relieved  by  the 

iQemory  of  any  thing  past,  or  the  prospect  of  any 

^Bg  that  is  to  come.      Annihilation  is  the  greatest 

^Wng  that  he  proposes  to  himself,  and  a  halter 

^  a  pistol  the  only  refuge  he  can  fly  to.     But,  if 

1^  vottld  behold  one  of  these  gloomy  miscreants 

^  Us  poorest  figure,  you  must  consider  him  under 

^  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of  death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a-shipboard  with 
^e  of  these  vermin,  when  there  arose  a  brisk  gale 
'liich  could  frighten  nobody  but  himself.  Upon 
Scrolling  of  the  ship,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
^Qfessed  to  the  chaplain,  *  that  he  had  been  a  vile 
*^«&t,  and  had  denied  a  Supreme  Being  ever  since 

o  3 
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he  came  to  his  estate.'  The  good  man  was  asto^ 
nished,  and  a  report  immediately  ran  through  th^ 
ship,  'that  there  was  an  atheist  upon  the  upper^ 
deck.'  Several  of  the  common  seamen  who  had 
never  heard  the  word  before,  thought  it  had  been 
some  strange  fish ;  but  they  were  more  surprised 
when  they  saw  it  was  a  man,  and  heard  out  of  hi^ 
own  mouth,  that  he  never  beheved  until  that  day 
that  there  was  a  God.  As  he  lay  in  the  agonies  ol 
confession,  one  of  the  honest  tars  whispered  to  the 
boatswain,  '  that  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  heave 
him  overboard.'  But  we  were  now  within  sight  ol 
port,  when  of  a  sudden  the  wind  fell,  and  the  pe- 
nitent relapsed,  begging  all  of  us  that  were  present, 
*  as  we  were  gentlemen,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  what 
had  passed.' 

He  had  not  been  ashore  above  two  days,  when 
one  of  the  company  began  to  rally  him  upon  his  de- 
votion on  shipboard,  which  the  other  denied  in  so 
high  terms,  that  it  produced  the  lie  on  both  sides^ 
and  ended  in  a  duel.  The  atheist  was  run  through 
the  body,  and,  after  some  loss  of  blood,  became  as 
good  a  Christian  as  he  was  at  sea,  until  he  found 
that  his  wound  was  not  mortal.  He  is  at  present 
one  of  the  freethinkers  of  the  age,  and  now  writing 
a  pamphlet  against  several  received  opinions  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  fairies. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  faults  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  I  live,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  inexcusable  to  have  passed  over  this 
crying  one,  which  is  the  subject  of  my  present  dis- 
course. I  shall,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  give 
my  countrymen  particular  cautions  against  this  dis- 
temper of  the  mind,  that  is  almost  become  fashion- 
able, and  by  that  means  more  likely  to  spread.  I 
have  somewhere  either  re^d  or  heard  a  very  memo- 
rable sentence, '  that  a  man  would  be  a  most  in- 
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supportable  monster,  should  he  have  the  fkults  that 
are  incident  to.  his  years,  constitution,  profession, 
family,  religion,  age,  and  country ;'  and  yet  every 
man  is  in  danger  of  them  all.  For  this  reason,  as  1 
am  an  old  man,  I  take  particular  care  to  avoid  being 
covetous,  and  telling  long  stories.  As  I  am  cho- 
leric, I  forbeai"  not  only  swearing,  but  all  inter- 
jections of  fretting,  as  pugh !  or  pish !  and  the  like. 
As  I  am  a  layman,  I  resolve  not  to  conceive  an 
ayersioa  for  a  wise  and  good  man,  because  his  coat 
is  of  a  different  colour  from  mine.  As  I  am  de- 
scended of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bickerstaffs,  I 
never  call  a  man  of  merit  an  upstart.  As  a  pro- 
testant,  I  do  not  suffer  my  zeal  so  far  to  transport 
me,  as  to  name  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  together. 
As  I  am  fallen  into  this  degenerate  age,  I  guard 
myself  particularly  against  the  folly  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of.  And  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  am  very 
cautious  not  to  hate  a  stranger,  or  despise  a  poor 
Palatine. 
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Accedat  suavitas  qusdum  'oportet  serinoDum,  a]<|iie  moitiiif 
baudqaaquam  mediocre  coiidiraentam  amicitiae :  tristitia  aated| 
et  in  otnni  re  severitas  absit.  Habet  iila  qoiden  gnivitatei4i 
feed  amicitia  rsmissior  esae  debet,  et  liberior,  et  dulcior,  et  ad 
onmem  comitateio  fadlitatemque  {Mroclivior. 

Cic.  De  Amicitia. 

There  should  be  added  «  certain  sweetness  of  discourse  and  man- 
ners, which  is  no  inconsiderable  sauce  to  friendship.  Bat  bj 
all  means  throw  out  sadness  and  severity  in  every  thing.  There 
IS  something  of  gravity  indeed  id  it  J  but  friendship  requires  a 
greater  reanissness,  freedom*  and  pleasantnens,  anti  an  iactina- 
tion  to  good  temper  and  affability. 

Sheer-lanCy  December  26. 

As  I  was  looking  over  my  letters  this  morning,  1 
chanced  to  cast  my  eye  >upon  the  following  one, 
which  came  to  my  hands  about  two  months  ago 
from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  was  the  person  that  writ  the  agreeable 
epistle  inserted  in  my  paper  of  the  third  of  the  last 
month.  It  is  of  the  same  turn  with  the  other,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  right  country 
letters. 

•SIR, 
'  This  sets  out  to  you  from  my  summer-house, 
upon  the  terrace,  where  I  am  enjoying  a  few  hours 
sunshine,  the  scanty  sweet  remains  of  a  fine  autumn. 
The  year  is  almost  at  the  lowest ;  so  that,  in  all 
appearance,  the  rest  of  my  letters  between  this  and 
spring  will  be  dated  from  my  parlour  fire,  where 
tne  little  fond  prattle  of  a  wife  and  children  will  so 
often  break  in  upon  the  connexion  of  my  thoughts, 
that  you  will  easily  discover  it  in  my  style.     If  this 
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irinter  should  prove  as  severe  as  the  last^  I  can  tell 
you  beforehand,  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a  very  mise- 
rable man,  through  the  perverse  temper  of  my  eldest 
boy.   When  the  frost  was  in  its  extremity,  you  must 
Imow  that  most  of  the  blackbirds,  robins,  and  finches 
of  the  parish,  whose  music  has  entertained  me  in  the 
sommer,  took  refuge  under  my  roof.     Upon  this, 
my  care  was,  to  rise  every  morning  before  day,  to 
set  open  my  ^  windows  for  the  reception  of  the  cold 
and  hungry,  whom  at  the  same  time  I  relieved  with 
a  very  plentiful  alms,  by  strewing  com  and  seeds 
upon  the  floors  and  shelves.     But,  Dicky,  without 
any  regiard  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  considered  the 
casements  as  so  many  traps,  and  used  every  bird  as 
a  prisoner  at  discretion.     Never  did  tyrant  exercise 
more  various  cruelties.     Some  of  the  poor  creatures 
he  chased  to  death  about  the  room ;  others  he  drove 
into  the  jaws  of  a  blood-thirsty  cat;  and  even  in  his 
greatest  acts  of  mercy,  either  clipped  the  wings,  or 
singed  the  tails,  of  his  innocent  captives.     You  will 
laugh,  when  I  tell  you  I  sympathized  with  every  bird 
in  its  misfortunes ;  but  I  believe  you  would  think 
me  in  the  right  for  bewailing  the  child's  unlucky 
hiunour.     On  the  other  hand,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  see  his  younger  brother  carry  a  universal  bene- 
volence towards  every  thing  that  has  life.     When 
he  was  between  four  and  five  years  old,  I  caught 
him  weeping  over  a  beautiful  butterfly,  which  he 
chanced  to  kill  as  he  was  playing  with  it ;  and  I  am 
informed,  that  this  morning  he  has  given  his  brother 
three  half-pence,  which  was  his  whole  estate,  to 
spare  the  life  of  a  torn-tit.    These  are  at  present  the 
matters  of  greatest  moment  within  my  observation, 
and  I  know  are  too  trifling  to  be  communicated  to 
any  but  so  wise  a  man  as  yourself,  and  from  one 
who  has  the  happiness  to  be 

Your  most  faithful 

And  most  obedient  servant/ 
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The  best  critic  that  ever  wrote,  speaking  of  som 
passages  in  Homer  which  appear  extravagant  or  fri 
volous,  says,  indeed,  that  they  are  dreams,  but  th 
dreams  of  Jupiter.     My  friend's  letter  appears  h 
me  in  the  same  hght.     One  sees  him  in  an  idle  hour 
but  at  the  same  time  in  the  idle  hour  of  a  wiae  ma 
A  great  mind  has  something  in  it  too  seFere  an 
forbidding,  that  is  not  capable  of  giving  itself  sue 
little  relaxations,  and  of  condescending  to    thes 
agreeable  ways  of  trifling.     TuUy,  when  he  ceJe 
brates  the  friendship  of  Scipio  and   Lselius^  wh 
were  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  politest  men  of  thei 
age,  represents  it  as  a  beautiful  passage  in  their  retire- 
ment, that  they  used  to  gather  up  shells  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  amuse  themselves  with  the  variety  of 
shape  and  colour  which  they  met  with  in  those  little 
unregarded  works  of  nature.     The  great  Agesilaus 
could  be  a  companion  to  his  own  children,  and  was 
surprised  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta*,  as  he  was 
riding  among  them  upon  a  hobby-horse.     Augustus, 
indeed,  had  no  play^-fellows  of  his  own  begetting ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  passed  many  of  his  hours  with 
little  Moorish  boys  at  a  game  of  marbles,  not  unlike 
our  jnodem  taw.     There  is,  methinks,  a  pleasure  in 
seeing  great  men  thus  fall  into  the  rank  of  mankind, 
and  entertain  themselves  with  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments that  are  agreeable  to  the  very  weakest  of  the 
species.     I  must  frankly  confess,  that  it  is  to  me  a 
beauty  in  Cato's  character,  that  he  would  drink  a 
cheerful  bottle  with  his  friend :  and  I  cannot  but 
own,  that  I  have  seen  with  great  delight  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  authors  of  the  last  age  feeding  the 
ducks  in  St.  James's  Park.     By  instances  of  this 
nature,  the  heroes,  the  statesmen,  the  philosophers, 
become  as  it  were  familiar  with  us,  and  grow  the 
more  amiable,  the  less  they  endeavour  to  appear 
awful.     A  man  who  always  acts  in  the  severity  of 

♦  Persia.  A. 
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iom,  or  the  haughtiness  of  quality,  seems  to 
»ve  in  a  personated  part.  It  looks  too  constrained 
theatrical,  for  a  man  to  be  always  in  that  cha<* 
ter  which  distinguishes  him  from  others ;  besides 
i&tthe  slackening  and  unbending  our  minds  on 
some  occasions  makes  them  exert  themselves  with 
greater  vigour  and  alacrity,  when  they  return  to 
tbeir  proper  and  natural  state. 

As  this  innocent  way  of  passing  a  leisure  hour  is 
Dot  only  consistent  witn  a  great  character,  but  very 
gniceful  in  it ;  so  there  are  two  sorts  of  people  to 
whom  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  it.  The 
first  are  those  who  are  uneasy  out  of  want  of  thought; 
the  second  are  those  who  are  so  out  of  turbulence  of 
spirit  The  first  are  the  impertinent,  and  the  second 
the  dangerous  part  of  mankind. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart,  when  I  see  se- 
veral young  gentlemen,  descended  of  honest  parents, 
run  up  and  down,  hurrying  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  calling  in  at  every  place  of  resort, 
without  being  able  to  fix  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any, 
^nd  in  a  particular  haste  without  knowing  for  what. 
It  would,  methinks,  be  some  consolation,  if  I  could 
persuade  those  precipitate  young  gentlemen  to  com* 
pose  their  restlessness  of  mind,  and  apply  themselves 
to  any  amusement,  how  trivial  soever,  that  might 
give  diem  employment,  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way.  They  cannot  imagine  how  great  a  relief  it 
would  be  to  them,  if  they  could  grow  sedate  enough 
to  play  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  game  of  pttsh^pin. 
But  these  busy,  idle  animals  are  only  their  own  tor- 
mentors. The  turbulent  and  dangerous  are  for 
embroiling  councils,  stirring  up  seditions,  and  sub- 
verting constitutions,  out  of  a  mere  restlessness  of 
temper,  and  an  insensibility  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
Kfethat  ate  calm  and  innocent.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  so  much  (employed  in  any  scene  of 
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action,  as  to.  have  great  and  good  affairs  enough  t 
fill  up  his  whole  time ;  there  will  still  be  chasm 
and  empty  spaces,  in  which  a  working  mind  w^ 
employ  itself  to  its  own  prejudice,  or  that  of  otheij 
unless  it  can  be  at  ease  m  the  exercise  of  such  a< 
tions  as  are  in  themselves  indifferent.  How  ofte 
have  I  wished,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  th^ 
several  famous  politicians  could  take  a  pleasure  j 
feeding  ducks;  I  look  upon  an.  able  statesman  oil 
of  business,  like  a  huge  whale,  that  will  endeavou 
to  overturn  die  ship,  unless  he  has  an  empty  casi 
to  play  with. 

But  to  return  to  my  good  friend  and  correspond 
ent :  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  be  laughed  at,  whei 
I  confess,  that  we  have  often  gone  out  into  the  fiel 
to  look  upon  a  bird's  nest;  and  have  more  thai 
once  taken  an  evening's  walk  together  on  purposi 
to  see  the  sun  set.  I  shall  Conclude  with  my  an 
swer  to  his  foregoing  letter: 

*  DEAR  SIR, 

*  I  thank  you  for  your  obliging  letter,  and  youi 
kindness  to  die  distressed,  who  will,  doubtless^  ex| 
press  their  gratitude  to  you  themselves  the  nexj 
spring.  As  for  Dick  the  tyrant,  I  must  desire  yoi 
will  put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings ;  and  at  the  sam< 
time  take  care  that  his  little  brother  be  no  loser  b] 
his  mercy  to  the  tom-tit.  For  my  own  part,  I  an 
excluded  all  conversation  With  animals  that  delighl 
only  in  a  country  life,  and  am,  therefore,  forced  tc 
entertain  myself  as  well  as  I  can  with  my  little  dog 
and  cat.  They  both  of  them  sit  by  my  fire  everj 
night,  expecting  my  coming  home  with  impatience ; 
and,  at  my  entrance,  never  fail  of  running  up  to  me, 
and  bidding  me  welcome,  each  of  them  in  his  propel 
language.  As  they  have  been  bred  up  togethei 
from  their  infancy,  and  seen  no  other  company,  thej 
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hare  learhed  each  other's  manners,  so  that  the  dog 
often  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  cat,  and  the  cat,  in 
several  of  her  motions  and  gestures,  affects  the  he- 
haviour  of  the  little  dog.  When  they  are  at  play, 
I  often  make  ocfe  with  diem :  and  sometimes  please 
myself  with  considering  how  much  reason  and  in- 
stinct are  capable  of  delighting  each  other.  Thus, 
you  see,  I  have  communicated  to  you  the  material 
occaxrences  in  my  family,  with  the  same  freedom 
that  you  use  to  me ;  as  I  am,  with  the  same  sincerity 
and  affection. 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

Isaac  Bickerstaff/ 
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-Ecce  iterum  Crispinus ! — Juv. 


Once  more  Crispinas  comes  upon  the  stage. 

Haymarket,  December  23. 

Whereas  the  gentleman  that  behaved  himself  in  a 
very  disobedient  and  obstinate  manner  at  his  late 
trial  in  Sheer-lane  on  the  twentieth  instant,  and  was 
carried  off  dead  upon  taking  away  his  snuff-box, 
remains  still  unburied ;  the  company  of  Upholders, 
not  knowing  otherwise  how  they  should  be  paid, 
have  taken  his  goods  in  execution,  to  defray  the 
charge  of  his  funeral.  His  said  effects  are  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sale  by  auction,  at  their  office  in  the  Hay- 
market,  on  the  fourth  of  January  next,  and  are  as 
follows : 

A  very  rich  tweezer-case,  containing  twelve  instru- 
ments for  the  use  of  each  hour  in  the  day. 

HI.  p 
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Four  pounds  of  scented  snuffy  with  three  ^ilt 
snuff-l^oxes;  one  of  them  with  an  invisible  hinge, 
and  a  looking-glass  in  the  lidi 

Two  more  of  iyory,  with  the  portraitures  on  their 
lids  of  two  ladies  of  the  town ;  the  originals  to  be 
seen  every  night  in  th^  side^boxes  of  th^  playhouse. 

A  sword  with  a  steel  diamond  hilty  never  draw^n 
but  once  at  May-fair. 

Six  clean  packs  of  cards,  a  quart  of  orange-flower- 
water,  a  pair  of  French  scissors,  a  toothpick-case, 
and  an  eyebrow-brush. 

A  large  glass-case  containing  the  linen  and  clothes 
of  the  deceased;  among  which  are,  two  embroidered 
suits,  a  pocket  perspective,  a  dozen  pair  of  red-keeled 
shoes^  three  pair  of  red  silk  stockings,  and  an  amber- 
headed  cane. 

The  strong  box  of  the  deceased,  wherein  were 
found,  five  billet-doux,  a  Bath  shilling,  a  crooked 
sixpence,  a  silk  garter,  a.  lock  of  hair,  and  three 
broken  fans- 

A  press  for  books;  containing  on  the  upper  shelf, 

Three  bottles  of  diet-drink. 

Two  boxes  of  pills. 

A  s3n*iDge,  and  other  mathematical  instruments. 

On  the   second    shelf  are   several   miscellaneous 

works;  as, 
Lampoons. 
Plays. 

Taylor's  bills. 
And  an  almanack  for  the  year  seventeen  hundred. 

On  the  third  shelf, 

A  bundle  of  letters  unopened,  indorsed,  in  the 
hand  of  the  deceased,  'Letters  from  the  old  Gen- 
tleman.* 

Lessons  for  the  flute. 

Toland*s   *  Christianity  not  mysterious;'   and  i 
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paper  filled  with  patterns  of  several  fashionable 

«taff8. 

On  the  lower  shelf, 
One  shoe. 

A  pair  of  snuffers. 

A  French  grammar. 

A  mourning  hat-band;  and  half  a  bottle  of  us- 
^baugh. 

There  will  be  added  to  these  goods,  to  make  a 
complete  auction,  a  collection  of  gold  snuff-boxes 
and  clouded  canes,  which  are  to  continue  in  fashion 
for  three  months  after  the  sale. 

The  whole  are  to  be  set  up  and  prized  by  Charles 
Bubbleboy,  who  is  to  open  the  auction  with  a 
speech. 

I  find  I  am  so  very  unhappy,  that,  while  I  am  busy 
in  correcting  the  folly  and  vice  of  one  sex,  several 
exorbitances  break  out  in  the  other.  I  have  not  tho- 
roaghly  examined  their  new  fashioned  petticoats,  but 
stall  set  aside  one  day  in  the  next  week  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  following  petition  on  this  subject  was 
nanded  to  me  this  morning. 

'  The  humble  petition  of  William  Jingle,  Coach- 
maker  and  Chair-maker,  of  the  liberty  of  West- 
minster ; 

'To  Isaac  Bickbrstaff,  Esquire,   Censor  of 

Great  Britain; 

*  Sheweth, 

*  That  upon  the  late  invention  of  Mrs.  Catiiartne 
Cross-stitch,  mantua-maker,  the  petticoats  of  ladies 
»ere  too  ¥ride  for  entering  into  any  coach  or  chair 
^ch  was  in  use  before  the  said  invention. 

*  That,  for  the  service  of  the  said  ladies^  your 
petitioner  has  built  a  round  chair,  in  the  form  of « 
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lantern,  six  yards  ajid  a  half  in  circumference,  witb 
a  stool  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the  said  vehicle  being  sc 
contrived,  as  to  receive  the  passenger  by  opening  in 
two  in  the  middle,  and  closing  mathematically  wher 
she  is  seated. 

'  That  your  petitioner  has  also  invented  a  coacli 
for  the  reception  of  one  lady  only,  who  is  to  be  lei 
in  at  the  top. 

^  That  the  said  coach  has  been  tried  by  a  lady's 
woman  in  one  of  those  full  petticoats,  who  was  lei 
down  from  a  balcony,  and  drawn  up  again  by  pullies, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her  lady,  and  all  who  be- 
held her. 

*  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays, 
that  for  the  encouragement  of  ingenuity  and  useful 
inventions,  he  may  be  heard  before  you  pass  sen- 
tence upon  the  petticoats  aforesaid. 

*  And  your  petitioner,  &c.' 

I  have  likewise  received  a  female  petition,  signed 
by  several  thousands,  praying  that  I  would  not  any 
longer  defer  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
petticoat,  many  of  them  having  put  off  the  making 
new  clothes,  until  such  time  as  they  know  what  ver- 
dict will  pass  upon  it.  I  do,  therefore,  hereby  certify 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  do  design  to  set 
apart  Tuesday  next  for  the  final  determination  oi 
that  matter,  having  already  ordered  a  jury  of  matrons 
to  be  impannelled,  for  the  clearing  up  of  any  difficult 
points  that  may  arise  in  the  trial. 

%*  Being  informed  that  several  dead  men  in  and 
about  this  city  do  keep  out  of  the  way  and  abscond, 
for  fear  of  being  buried ;  and  being  willing  to  respite 
their  interment,  in  consideration  of  their  families,  and 
in  hopes  of  their  amendment,  I  shall  allow  them  cer- 
tain privileged  places,  where  they  may  appear  to  one 
Another,  without  causing  any  lett  or  molestation  to 
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the  ]bnng,  or  receiving  any,  in  their  own  persons,  from 
the  company  of  Upholders.  Between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  nine  in  the  morning,  they  may  appear  in 
tafety  at  Saint  James*s  coffee-house,  or  at  White's, 
if  they  do  not  keep  their  beds,  which  is  more  proper 
for  men  in  their  condition.  From  nine  to  eleven,  I 
ailow  them  to  walk  from  Story's  to  Rosamond's-pond* 
b  the  Park,  or  in'  any  other  public  walks  which  are 
not  frequented  by  the  living  at  that  time.  Between 
eleven  and  three,  they  are  to  vanish,  and  keep  out 
of  sight  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
they  may  go  to  the  Exchange  until  five ;  and  then, 
if  they  please,  divert  themselves  at  the  Hay-market, 
or  Drury-lane,  until  the  play  begins.  It  is  farther 
granted  in  favour  of  these  persons,  that  they  may 
be  received  at  any  table,  where  there  are  more  pre- 
sent than  seven  in  number ;  provided  that  they  do 
notti&e  upon  them  to  talk,  judge,  commend,  or  find 
hnh  with,  any  speech,  action,  or  behaviour,  of  the 
living.  In  which  case  it  shall  be  lawful  to  seize  their 
persons  at  any  place  or  hour  whatsoever,  and  to 
convey  their  bodies  to  the  next  undertaker's ;  any 
thing  in  this  advertisement  to  the  contrary  notwith 
standing. 

*  Stoiy's-gate,  at  one  end  of  the  Birdcage-walk,  still  retains 
its  Dame ;  but  Kosaniond's-pond,  at  the  other  end,  has  been  filled 
op  within  these  few  years. 
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Ut  in  vitit,  sic  in  studiis/  pulcherrimum  et  hnmamssimam  existi- 
mo,  seTeritatem  comitatemque  miscere,  ne  ilia  in  tristitiani,  haec 
in  petulantiem  procedat — Plin.  Epist. 

As  in  a  man's  life,  so  in  his  studies,  I  think  it  the  most  beautiful 
and  humane  thing  in  the  world  so  to  mingle  gravity  with  plea- 
santry, that  the  one  may  not  sink  into  melancholy,  nor  tbe 
other  risle  up  into  wantonness. 

Sheer-lane,  December  30. 

I  WAS  walking  about  my  chamber  this  morning  in  a 
.very  gay  humour,  when  I  saw  a  coach  stop  at  my 
door,  and  a  youth  about  fifteen  alighting  out  of  it, 
whom  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  my  bosom 
friend,  that  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  paper  of 
the  seventeenth  of  the  last  month.  I  felt  a  sensible 
pleasure  rising  in  me  at  the  sight  of  him,  my  ac- 
quaintance having  begun  with  his  father  when  he 
was  just  such  a  stripling,  and  about  that  very  age. 
When  he  came  up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  burst  out  in  tears.  I  was  extremely  moved,  and 
immediately  said,  *  Child,  how  does  your  father  do  V 

He  began  to  reply,  *  My  mother .'    But 

could  not  go  on  for  weeping.  I  went  down  with  him 
into  the  coach,  and  gathered  out  of  him,  ^  That  his 
mother  was  then  dying ;  and  that,  while  the  holy  man 
was  doing  the  last  offices  to  her,  he  had  taken  that 
time  to  come  and  call  me  to  his  father,  who,  he  said, 
would  certainly  break  his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go  and 
comfort  him.'  The  child's  discretion  in  coming  to 
me  of  his  own  head,  and  the  tenderness  he  shewed 
for  his  parents,  would  have  quite  overpowered  me, 
had  I  not  resolved  to  fortify  myself  for  the  season- 
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able  performance  of  those  duties  which  I  owed  to 
ray  friend.  As  we  were  going,  I  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  the  character  of  that  excellent  woman,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever 
been  the  support  to  him  under  all  other  afflictions. 
How,  thought  I,  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  hour  of 
lier  death,  fiiat  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him, 
speak  of  a  sickness,  which  was  then  past,  without  sor- 
row !  We  were  now  got  pretty  far  into  Westminster, 
and  arrived  at  my  friend's  house.  At  the  door  of  it 
I  met  Favonius,  not  without  a  secret  satisfaction,  to 
find  he  had  been  there.  I  had  formerly  conversed 
with  him  at  this  house ;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that 
sort  of  virtue  and  knowledge  which  makes  religion 
beautifbl,  and  never  leads  ti^e  conversation  into  the  • 
violence  and  rage  of  party-disputes,  I  listened  to  him> 
with  great  pleasure.  Our  discourse  chanced  to  be 
upon  the  subjectof  death,  which  he  treated  with  such 
a  strength  of  reason,  and  greatness  of  soul,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  terrible  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly 
cultivated  altogether  to  be  contemned,  or  rather  to 
be  desired.  As  I  met  him  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  his 
face  a  certain  glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  height- 
ened with  an  air  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which,  as 
I  afterward  found,  had  such  an  irresistible  force,  as 
to  suspend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  the  lamenta- 
tkm  of  the  nearest  friends  who  attended  her.  I  went 
Qp  directly  to  the  room  where  she  lay,  and  was  met 
at  the  entrance  by  my  friend,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  thoughts  had  been  composed  a  little  before,  at  the 
sight  of  me  turned  away  his  face  and  wept.  The  little 
fiunily  of  children  renewed  the  expressions  of  their 
sorrow  according  to  their  several  ages  and  degrees 
of  understanding.'  The  eldest  daughter  was  in  tears^ 
busied  in  attendance  upon  her  mother ;  others  were 
bieeling  about  the  bed-side ;  and  what  troubled  me 
nMst  was>  to  see  a  little  boy,  who  was  too  young  to 
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know  the  reason,  weeping  only  because  his  sisters 
did.  The  only  one  in  the  room  who, seemed  resig^ned 
and  comforted  was  the  dying  person.     At  my  ap- 
proach to  the  bed-side,  she  told  me,  with  a  lowbroken 
voice,  *  This  is  kindly  done — ^Take  care  of   your 
friend— —do  not  go  from  him !'  She  had  bfefore  takei^ 
leave  of  her  husband  and  children,  in  a  manner  pro- 
per for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and  with  a  gracefulness 
peculiar  to  a  woman  of  her  character.  My  heart  was 
torn  in  pieces,  to  see  the  husband  on  one  side  sup- 
pressing and  keeping  down  the  swellings  of  his  ^ief, 
tor  fear  of  disturbing  her  in  her  last  moments  ;  and 
the  wife  even  at  that  dme  concealing  the  pains  she 
endured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction.  She  kept 
her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments  after  she  ^ew 
'  speechless,  and  soon  after  dosed  them  for  e^er.     In 
the  moment  of  her  departure,  my  friend,  who  had 
thus  ^r  commanded  himself,  gave  a  deep  groan,  and 
fell  into  a  swoon  by  her  bed-side.     The  distraction 
of  the  children,  who  thought  they  saw  both  their  pa- 
rents expiring  together,  and  now  lying  dead  before 
them,  would  have  melted  the  hardest  heart ;  but  they 
soon  perceived  their  father  recover,  whom  I  helped 
to  remove  into  another  room,  with  a  resolution  to 
accompany  him  until  the  first  pangs  of  his  affliction 
were  abated.    I  knew  consolation  would  now  be  im- 
pertinent; and,  therefore,  contented  myself  to  sit  by 
him,  and  condole  with  him  in  silence.     For  I  shall 
here  use  die  method  of  an  ancient  author,  who,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  relating  the  virtues  and  death  of 
Macrinus's  wife,  expresses  himself  thus :  *  I  shall 
suspend  my  advice  to  this  best  of  friends,  until  he  is 
made  capable  of  receiving  it  by  those  three  great  re- 
medies, the  necessity  of  submission,  length  of  time, 
and  satiety  of  grief.' 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  consider,  with 
much  commiseration,  the  melancholy  state  of  one 
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wh9  has  had  such  a  part  of  himself  torn  from  him, 
and  which  he  misses  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
His  condition  is  like  that  of  one  who  has  lately  lost 
his  right  arm,  and  is  every  moment  offering  to  help 
lumself  with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himself  the 
same  person  in  his  house,  at  his  table,  in  company, 
or  in  retirement :  and  loses  the  relish  of  all  the  plea- 
sures and  diversions  that  were  before  entertaining  to 
him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  most  agree- 
able objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he 
used  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional  satisfaction, 
firom  the  taste  of  pleasures  in  the  society  of  one  we 
love,  is  admirably  described  by  Milton,  who  repre- 
sents Eve,  though  in  paradise  itself^  no  farther  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  objects  around  her,  than  as  she 
sees  them  in  company  with  Adam,  in  that  passage  so 
inexpressibly  charming : 

Willi  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breatii  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew  -,  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  the  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
Aad.these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  truii. 
Bnt  neither  breath  of  mom  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers  > 
Nor  gratefol  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely 
pleasing  :  and  the  recapitulation  of  each  particular 
image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  expression,  makes 
one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words  that  1  have  ever  seen : 
which  I  rather  mention,  because  Mr^  Dry  den  has 
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•said,  in  his  preface  to  Juvenal,  that  he  could  mi 
trith  no  turn  of  words  in  Milton. 

It  may  be   farther  observed,  that  though   t 
sweetness  of  these  verses  has  something  in  it  of 
pastoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as  much 
the  scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinai*y  field  or  mead 
I  might  here,  since  I  am  accidentally  led  into  t 
subject,  shew  several  passages  in  Milton  that  ha 
as  excellent  turns  of  this  nature  as  any  of  our  Engli 
poets  whatsoever ;  but  shall  only  mention  that  whi 
follows,  in  which  he  describes  the  fallen  angels  e 
gaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predestination,  free 
will,  and  fore-knowledge  ;   and,  to  humour  the  pei** 
plexity,  makes  a  kind  of  labyrinth  in  the  very  words 
that  describe  it. 

^  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute. 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 


NM15.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1709-10. 


Novum  intervenit  vitium  et  calamitas, 

Ut  neque  spectari,  neque  cognoscl  potuerit : 
Ita  populas  studio  stupidus  in  fuoambulo 
Anitoum  occupar&t.--TER.  Prol.  de  Hecyra. 

A  tumult  80  uncommon  interven*d, 
As  neither  could  be  seen,  nor  understood  : 
So  t^ken  were  the  people,  so  engag'd 
With  a  rope-dancer ! — Culman. 

Sheer 'lane,  January  2. 

I  WENT  on  Friday  last  to  the  opera,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  thin  house  at  so  noble  an  entertain^ 
ment,  until  I  heard  that  the  tumbler  was  not  to 
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Bake  his  appearance  that  night.    For  my  o^n  part^ 

I  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  an  actor^  who, 

by  the  grace  and  propriety  Qf  his  action  and  gesture^ 

does  honour  to  tlie  human  figure,  as  much  as  the 

o&er  vilifies   and  degrades  it.      Every  one  will 

easily  imagine  I  mean  Signior  Nicolim,  who  sets 

off  the  character  he  bears  in  an  opera  by  his  action, 

as  much  as  he  does  the  words  of  it  by  his  voice, 

Erery  limb,  and  every  finger,  contributes  to  the 

part  he  acts,  insomuch  that  a  deaf  man  might  go 

aloQg  with  him  in  the  sense  of  it.    Thejre  is  scarce 

a  beautiful  posture  in  an  old  statue  which  he  does 

Bot  plant  himself  in>  as  the  different  circumstances 

of  the  story  give  occasion  for  it.    He  performs  the 

most  ordinary  action  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 

greatness  of  his  character,  atid  shews  the  prince 

even  in  the  giving  of  a  letter,  or  dispatching  of  a 

BKssage.    Our  best  actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 

to  support  themselves  with  proper  gesture,  as  they 

nore  fiom  any  considerable  distance  to  the  front  of 

the  gtage;  but  I  have  seen  the  person  of  whom  I 

tm  DOW  speaking  enter  alone  at  the  remotest  part  of 

it,  and  advance  from  it,  with  such  greatness  of  air 

uui  mien,  as  seemed  to  fill  the  stage,  and  at  the 

^  time  commanded  the  attention  of  the  audience 

with  the  majesty  of  his  appearance.     But  notwith<^ 

itanding  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  this  entertain*- 

nient,  1  find,  for  some  nights  past,  that  Punchinello 

W  robbed  this  gentleman  of  the  greater  part  of  his 

^&le  spectators.    The  truth  of  it  is,  I  find  it  so 

Tery  hard  a  task  to  keep  that  sex  under  any  manner 

of  government^  that  I  have  often  resolved  to  give 

iliem  over  entirely,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  in* 

Tentions.    I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  brought  them 

^  some  order,  and  was  employing  my  thoughts  on 

^  leibnnation  of  their  petticoats,  when  on  a  sud* 

ifn  I  receiyed  information  from  all  parts,  that  they 
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nin  gaddine  after  a  puppet-show.    I  knc 
I  well,  that  wnat  I  here  say  will  be  thought  1 

I  malicious  persons  to  flow  from  envy  to  Mr. 

for  which  reason  I  shall  set  the  late  dispute 
us  in  a  true  light.     Mr.  Powell  and  I  hs 
difference  about  four  months  ago,  which, 
naged  by  way  of  letter,  as  learned  men   c 
do;   and  I  was  very  well  contented  to  1>< 
sarcasms  as  he  was  pleased  to  throw  upon  : 
answered  them  with  the  same  freedom « 
midst  of  this  our  misunderstanding  and  cor 
ence,  I  happened  to  give  the  world  an  ac* 
the  order  of '  Esquires  ;  upon  which    Mr. 
was  so  disingenuous,  as  to  make  one  of  his  ] 
I  wish  I  knew  which  of  them  it  was,  dec 
way  of  prologue*   *  That  one  Isaac  Bicke 
pretended  esquire,  had  written  a  scurrilou 
to  the  (Mshonour  of  that  rank  of  men  i*  di 
widi  more  art  than  honesty,  concluded,  *i 
the  esquires  in  the  pit  were  abused  hy  his  aoi 
as  much  as  he  was/    This  public  accusatir 
all  the  esquires  of  that  county,  and  several 
parts  my  professed  enemies.     I  do  not  in 
question  but  that  he  will  proceed  in  his  I 
and  I  am  informed,  that  part  of  his  design 
to  town,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  my  o 
I  do,  therefore,  solemnly  declare,  not\< 
that  I  am  a  great  lover  of  art  and  inge 
if  I  hear  he  opens  any  of  his  peopi 
a^nst  me,  I  shall  not  fail  to  write  a  cnj 
his  whole  performance ;  for  I  must  co: 
have  naturally  so  strong  a  desire  of  p 
j  ,  cannot  bear  reproach,  though  from  a 

1  ber.    As  for  Punch,  who  tsdces  all  op 

bespattering  me,  I  know  very  well  bis 
have  been  assured  by  the  joiner  who  p 
ther,  <  That  he  was  in.  long  dispute 
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whether  he  should  turn  him  into  several'  pegs  and 
utensils,'  or  make  him  the  man  he  is/    The  sa!me 
person  confessed  to  me, '  That  he  had  once  actually 
laid  aside  his  head  for  a  nut-cracker.'    As  for  his 
scolding  wife,  however  she  may  value  herself  at 
present,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  she  is  but  a 
piece  of    crab-tree.-    Tliis   artificer  farther  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  '  That  all  his  courtiers  and  nobles 
were  taken  out  of  a  quickset  hedge  not  far  from 
Islington  ;  and  that  Doctor  Faustus  himself,  who  is 
now  so  great  a- conjurer,  is  supposed  to  have  learned 
his  whole  art  from  an  old  woman  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, whom  he  long  served  in  the  figure  of  a 
hroom-staff/ 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  look  trivial  to  insist  so 
much  upon  men's  persons ;  I  shall,  therefore,  turn 
my  thoughts  rather  to  examine  their  behaviour,  and 
consider,  whether  the  several  parts  are  written  up 
to  that  character  which  Mr.  Powell  piques  himself 
upon,  of  an  able  and  judicious  dramatist.     I  have 
for  this  purpose  provided  myself  with  the  works  of 
aboYe  twenty  French  critics,  and  shall  examine,  by 
the  rales  which  they  have  laid  down  upon  the  art  of 
the.  stage,  whether  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and 
action,  be  rightly  observed  in  any  one  of  this  cele- 
brated actor's*  productions ;  as  also,  whether  in  the 
parts  of  his  several  actors,  and  that  of  Punch  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  not  sometimes  an  impropriety  of  sen- 
timents, and  an  impurity  of  diction. 

White's  Chocolate-housty  January  2. 

I  came  in  here  to-day  at  an  hour  when  only  the 
dead  appear  in  places  of  resort  and  gallantry,  and 
iMrhung  up  the  escutcheon  of  Sir  Hannibal,  a  gen- 
tleman who  used  to  frequent  this  place,  and  was 
taken  up  and  interred  by  the  company  of  Upholders, 
^  havmg  been  seen  here  at  an  unlicenced  hour. 

III.  Q 
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The  coat  of  Uie  deceased  is,  three  bowls  and  a  jack 
in  a  green  field ;  the  crest,  a  dke-box,  with  the 
tjng  of  dubs  and  pam  for  sof^porters.  Some  days 
ago  the  body  was  carried  oat  of  town  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony,  in  order  to  be  buried  with  his 
ancestors  at  the  Peak*  It  is  a  maxim  in  morality, 
that  we  are  to  speak  nothing  but  truth  of  the  liviDg, 
nothing  but  good  of  the  dead.  As  I  have  carefully 
observed  the  first  during  his  lifetime,  I  shall  acqiiit 
myself  as  to  the  latter  now  he  is  deceased. 

He  was  knighted  Tcry  young,  not  in  the  ordinary 
form,  but  by  the  ccMnmon  consent  of  mankind. 

He  was  in  his  person  between  round  and  square; 
in  the  motion  and  gesture  of  his  body  he  was  unaf- 
fected and  firee,  as  not  havii^  too  great  a  respect  for 
superiiMTs.  He  was  in  his  discourse  bold  and  in* 
trepid ;  and  as  every  one  has  an  excellence,  as  well 
as  a  failing,  which  distinguishes  him  from  other 
meskf  eloquence  was  his  predMninant  quality,  which 
he  had  to  so  great  perfection,  that  it  was  easier  to 
him  to  speak,  than  to  hold  his  tongue.  This  some* 
times  exposed  him  to  the  derisi<m  of  men  who  had 
much  less  parts  than  himself:  and  indeed  his  great 
volubility,  •  and  inimitable  manner  of  speaking,  as 
well  as  Uie  great  courage  he  shewed  on  those  oc-' 
casions,  did  sometimes  betray  him  into  that  figure 
of  q[>eech  which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Crosamade,  To  mention  no  other^  he  pro- 
fessed in  this  very  place,  some  days  before  he  died, 
*  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  six  that  would  under- 
take to  assault  me ;'  for  which  reason  I  have  had 
his  figare  upon  my  wall  until  the  hour  of  his  death: 
and  am  resolved  for  the  future  to  bury  every  one 
forthwith  who  I  hear  has  an  intention  to  kill  me. 

Since  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  my  adversaries^ 
I  shall  here  publish  a  short  letter,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  well-wisher,  and  is  as  follows : 
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•  SAGE  SIR, 

*  You  cannot  but  know;  there  are  many  scrib- 
blers, and  others,  who  revile  you  and  your  writings. 
It  is  wondered  that  you  do  not  exert  yourself;  and 
crush  them  at  once.     I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect^ 
Your  most  humble  admirer  and  disciple.^ 

In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  act  like  my  predecessor 
^^sop,  and  give  him  a  fable  instead  of  a  reply. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  a  stout  and  honest 
mastiflF,  tnat  guarded  tiie  village  where  he  lived 
against  thieves  and  robbers,' was  very  gravely  walk- 
ing with  one  of  his  puppies  by  his  side,  all  the 
little  dogs  in  the  street  gathered  about  him,  and 
barked  at  him.  The  little  puppy  was  so  offended 
at  this  afPront  done  to  his  sire,  mat  he  asked  him 
why  he  would  not  fall  upon  them  and  tear  them  to 
pieces  ?  To  which  the  sire  answered,  with  great 
composure  of,  mind,  **  If  there  were  no  curs,  I 
should  be  no  mastiff.' 


N*  116.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1709-10. 


Pafs  riiiniinft  est  ipsa  pnella  sui. — Ovid. 
Hie  yoQDg  lady  is  the  least  part  of  herself* 

Sheer-lanCy  January  4. 

The  court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the 
cause  of  the  petticoat,  I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a 
crhninal,  who  was  taken  up  as  she  went  out  of  the 
puppet-show  about  three  nights  agd,  and  was  now 
standing  in  the  «treetj  with  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple about  her.    Word  was  brought  me,  that  she  h«d 

q2 
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endeavoured  twice  or  thrice  to  come  in,  but  could 
not  do  it  by  reason  of  her  petticoat,  which  .was  too 
large  for  the  entrance  of  my  house,  though  I  had 
ordered  both  the  folding-doors  to  be  thrown  open  for 
its  reception.  Upon  this,  I  desired  the  jury  of  ma- 
trons, who  stood  at  my  right  hand,  to  inform  them- 
selyes  of  her  condition,  and  know  whether  there 
were  any  private  reasons  why  she  might  not  make 
her  appearance  separate  from  her  petticoat.  This 
was  managed  with  great  discretion,  and  had  such 
an  effect,  that  upon  the  return  of  the  verdict  from 
the  bench  of  matrons,  I  issued  out  an  order  forth- 
with, *  that  the  criminal  should  be  stripped  of  her 
encumbrances,  until  she  became  little  enough  to 
enter  my  house.'  I  had  before  given  directions  for 
an  engine  of  several  legs,  that  could  contract  or  open 
itself  like  the  top  of  an  umbrella^  in  order  to  place 
the  petticoat  upon  it,  by  which  means  I  might  take 
a  leisurely  survey  of  it,  as  it  should  appear  in  its 
proper  dimensions.  This  was  all  done  accordingly; 
and  forthwith,  upon  the  closing  of  the  engine,  the 
petticoat  was  brought  into  court.  I  then  directed 
the  machine  to  be  set  upon  the  table  and  dilated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  shew  the  garment  in  its  utmost 
circumference ;  but  my  great  hall  was  too  narrow  for 
the  experiment ;  for  before  it  was  half  unfolded,  it 
described  so  immoderate  a  circle,  that  the  lower  part 
of  it  brushed  upon  my  face  as  I  sat  in  my  chair  of 
judicature.  I  then  inquired  for  the  person  that  be- 
longed to  the  petticoat;  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
was  directed  to  a  very  beautiful  young  damsel,  with 
'80  pretty  a  face  and  shape,  that  I  bid  her  come  out 
of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her  upon  a  little  crock  at 
my  left  hand,  *  My  pretty  maid,'  said  I,  *  do  you 
own  yourself  to  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the 
garment  before  us  V  The  girl,  I  found,  had  good 
sense,  and  told  me  with  a .  smile,  that  5  notwith- 
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Btanditig  it  ^ras  her  own  petticoat,  she  should  be 
7617  glad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it;  and  that 
she  wore  it  for  no  odier  reason,  but  that  she  had  a 
mind  to  look  as  big  and  burly  as  other  persons  of  her 
quality;  that  she  had  kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  she 
could,  and  until  she  began  to  «^pear  little  in  the  eyes 
of  her  acqu€untance ;  that,  if  she  laid  it  aside^  peo- 
]^  woitld  think  she  was  not  made  like  other  women.' 
I  always  give  great  allowances  to  the  fair  sex  upon 
account  of  the  feshicm,  and,  therefore,  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  defence  of  my  pretty  criminal.  I 
then  ordered  the  vest  which  stood  before  us  to  be 
drawn  Up  by  a  pulley  t6  the  top  of  my  great  hall,  and 
aiflerwanl  to  be  spread  open  by  the  engine  it  was 
placed  upon,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  formed  a 
very  splendid  and  ample  canopy  over  our  heads, 
and  covered  the  whole  court  of  judicature  with  a 
kind  t>f  silken  rotunda,  in  its  form  not  unlike  the 
cupola  of  Sodnt  (^aufs.  I  entered  upon  the  whole 
cause  with  great  satisfaction  as  I  sat  under  the  sha- 
dow of  it. 

The  counsel  for  the  petticoat  were  now  called  in, . 
and  ordered  to  produce  what  they  had  to  say  against 
Ihe  popular  cry  which  was  raised  against  it.  They 
answered  the  objections  with  great  strength  and  so- 
lidity of  argument,  and  expatiated  in  very  florid  ha- 
rangues, which  they  did  not  fail  to  set  off  and/ttr6e- 
hw,  if  I  may  be  aUowed  the  metaphor,  with  many 
periodical  sentences  and  turns  of  oratory.  The  chief 
argaments  for  their  clients  were  taken,  first,  from 
the  great  benefit  that  might  arise  to  our  woollen  ma- 
nufactory from  this  invention,  which  was  calculated 
as  follows.  The  common  petticoat  has  not  above 
four  yards  in  the  circumference ;  whereas  this  over 
our  heads  had  more  in  the  semi-diameter ;  so  lliat, 
by  allowing  it  twenty-four  yards  in  the  circumference, 
'^  five  millions  of  woollen  petticoats  which,  »c<?ord- 

Q  3 
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ing  to  sir  William  Petty,  supposing,  what  ought  to 
be  snppoaed  in  a  well-governed  state,  that  all  petti* 
coats  are  made  of  that  stu£P,  would  amount  to  thirty 
millions  of  those  of  the  ancient  mode.  A  prodi^ous 
improvement  of  the  woollen  trade !  and  what  could 
not  fail  to  sink  the  power  of  France  in  a  few  years. 

To  introduce  the  second  ai^ument,  they  begged 
leave  to  read  a  petition  of  the  ropemakers,  wherein 
it  was  represented,  ^  tha):  the  demand  for  cords,  and 
the  price  of  them,  was  much  risen  since  this  fashion 
came  up.'  At  this,  all  the  company  who  were  pre- 
sent lifted  up  their  eyes  into  the  vault ;  and  I  must 
confess,  we  did  discover  many  traces  of  cordage, 
which  were  interwoven  in  tne  stiffening  of  the 
drapery. 

A  third  argument  was  founded  upon  a  petition  of 
the  Greenland  trade,  which  likewise  represented 
the  great  consumption  of  whalebone  which  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  present  fashion,  and  the  bene- 
fit which  would  thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the 
British  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight 
:md  unwieldiness  of  the  garment,  which  they  insi- 
nuated might  be  of  great  use  to  preserve. the  honour 
of  families. 

These  arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much 
upon  me,  as  I  then  told  the  company  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  discourse,  had  I  not  considered  the  great 
and  additional  expense  which  such  fashions  would 
bring  upon  fathers  and  husbands;  and,  therefore, 
by  no  means  to  be  thought  of  until  some  years  after 
a  peace.  I  farther  urged,  that  it  would  be  a  pre- 
judice to  the  ladies  themselves,  who  could  neveV  ex- 
pect to  have  any  money  in  the  pocket,  if  they  laid 
out  so  much  on  the  petticoat.  To  this  I  added,  the 
,  great  temptation  it  might  give  to  virgins  of  acting  in 
security  like  married  women,  and  by  that^  mean* 
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give  a  check  to  matrimony,  an  institution  always 
encouraged  by  wise  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the*  several  peti- 
tions produced  on  that  side,  I  shewed  one  subscribed 
by  the  women  of  several  persons  of  quality,  humbly 
setting  forth, '  that,  since  the  introduction  of  this 
mode,  their  respective  ladies  had,  instead  of  bestow- 
ing on  them  their  cast  gowns,  cut  them  into  shreds, 
and  mixed  them  with  ^e  cordage  and  buckram,  to 
complete  the  stiffening  of  their  under-petticoats/ 
For  which,  and  sundry  other  reasons,  I  pronounced 
the  petticoat  a  forfeiture :  but,  to  shew  that  I  did 
not  make  that  judgment  for  the  sake  oijilthy  lucre, 
I  ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,  and  sent  it  as  a  present 
to  a  widow-gentlewoman,  who  has  five  daughters ; 
desiring  she  would  make  each  of  them  a  petticoat 
out  of  it,  and  send  me  back  the  remainder,  which  I 
des^n  to  cut  into  stomachers,  caps,  facings  of  my 
waistcoat-sleeves,  and  other  garnitures  suitable  to- 
my  age  and  quality. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  that,  while  I  discard 
this  monstrous  invention,  I  am  an  enemy  to  the 
proper  ornaments  of  the  fair  sex.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the X  hand  of  nature  has  poured  on  them  such  a 
profusion  of  charms  and  graces,  and  sent  them  into 
the  world  more  amiable  and  finished  than  the  rest 
of  her  works ;  so  I  would  have  them  bestow  upon 
themselves  all  the  additional  beauties  that  art  can 
supply  them  with,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  disguise,  or  pervert  those  of  nature. 

I  consider  woman  as  a. beautiful  romantic  animal, 
that  may  be  adorned  with  furs  and  feathers,  pearls 
and  diunonds,  ores  and  silks.  The  lynx  shall  cast 
its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  tippet ;  the  pea- 
cock, parrot,  and  swan,  shall  pay  contributions  to 
her  muff;  the  sea  shall  be  searched  for  shells,  and 
the  rocks  for  gems ;  and  every  part  of  nature  furnish 
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out  its  share  towards  the  embellfehment  of  a  creaturd 
that  is  the  most  consutnmate  work  of  it.     AU  ihv& 
I  shall  indulge  them  in ;  but  as  for  the  petticoat 
have   been   speaking  of,    I   neither  can   nor    wil 
allow  it. 
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Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  sefvate  secundis. 

VibG.  JEb.  i.  f  11. 

Endure  tlie  hardships  of  your  present  state. 

Live  and  reserve  yourselves  for  better  fate. — DRYi>«!f. 

Sheer-lane^  January  6. 

When  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution  of  my 
own  mind,  there  is  no~part  of  it  which  I  observe  witb 
greater  satisfaction,  than  that  tenderness  and  concern 
which  it  bears  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. My  own  circumstances  are  indeed  so  narrow 
and  scanty,  that  I  should  taste  but  very  little  plea- 
sure, could  I  receive  it  only  from  those  enjoyments 
which  are  in  my  own  possession !  but  by  diis  great 
tincture  of  humanity,  which  I  find  in  all  my  thoughts 
and  reflections,  I  am  happier  than  any  single  person 
can  be,  with  all  the  wealth,  strength,  beauty,  and 
success,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  mortal,  if  he 
only  relishes  such  a  proportion  of  these  blessings  as 
is  vested  in  himself,  and  in  his  own  private  property. 
By  this  means,  every  man  that  does  himself  any  real 
service,  does  me  a  kindness.  I  come  in  for  my  share 
in  all  the  good  that  happens  to  a  man  of  merit  and 
virtue,  and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  fortune  and 
power  that  I  was  never  born  to.  There  is  nothing 
in  particular  in  which  I  so  much  rejoice  as  the  deli- 
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Terance  of  good  and  generous  spirits  out  of  dangers, 

difficulties^  and  distresses.     And  because  the  world. 

does  not  supply  instances  of  this  kind  to  furnish  out 

sufficient  entertainments  for  such  a  humanity  and 

benevolence  of  temper,  I  have  ever  delighted  in 

reading  the  history  of  ages  past,  which  draws  toge-^ 

ther  into  a  narrow  compass  the  great  occurrences 

and  events  that  are  but  thinly  sown  in  those  tracts 

of  time,  which  lie  within  our  own  knowledge  and 

observation.     When  I  see  the  life  of  a  great  man, 

who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  after  having 

struggled  through  all  the  oppositions  of  prejudice 

and  envy,  breaking  out  with  lustre,  and  shining 

forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  success,  I  close  my 

book,  and  am  a  happy  man  for  a  whole  evening. 

But  since  in  history  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  often  happen  alike  to  the  worthless  and  the  de- 
servings  insomuch  that  we  frequently  see  a  virtuous 
man  dying  in  the  midst  of  disappointments  and  ca- 
lamities, and  the  vicious  ending  their  days  in  pros- 
perity and  peace ;  I  love  to  amuse  myself  with  the 
accounts  I  meet  with  in  fabulous  histories  and  fic- 
tions :  for  in  this  kind  of  writing  we  have  always 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  vice  punished,  and  virtue 
rewaurded.     Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  man  in 
the  whole  circle  of  his  existence,  we  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  close  with  happiness  or 
misery,  according  to  his  proper  merit:  but  though 
oar  view  of  him  is  interrupted  by  death  before  the 
finishing  of  his  adventures,  if  I  may  so  speak,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion  and  catastrophe  is 
altogether  suitable  to  his  behaviour.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  being  of  a  man,  considered  as  a 
hero  or  a  knight-errant,  is  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  a  poem  or  romance,  and,  therefore,  always 
ends  to  our  satisfaction ;  so  that  inventions  of  this 
kmd  are  like  food  and  exercise,  to  a  good-natured 
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•a  sudden  the  ground^  though  at  a  eonsiderable  dis 
tance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  utide 
her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  i 
lieight  upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  hav^ 
dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  bodi 
been  made  of  adamant.  It  Is  much  easier  for  mj 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  aj 
•occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myi 
self  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  heaven  to  relieve  me 
when  I  awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished 
to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction  which,  the 
Tery  moment  befbre,  appeared  to  me  altogether  in< 
•extricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively 
on  this  occasion,  that  while  they  lasted  they  made 
me  more  miserable  than  I  was  at  the  real  death  oi 
this  beloved  person,  wlttch  happened  a  few  month^ 
^fter,  at  a  time  when  the  match  behveen  us  was 
concluded;  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  wa^ 
untimely,  and  I  myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary;  where- 
as her  real  decease  had  at  least  tiiese  alleviations,  oi 
being  natural  antl  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still 

dwells  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read 

the  descriptionof  f)over-cliff  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy 

of  King  Lear,  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my  escape i 

The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  with  sucli 

proper  incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without 

growing  giddy  must  have  a  good  head,  or  a  verj 

bad  one. 

I 
Come  on,  Sir,  here's  the  place :  Mand  still!  how  fearful 
And  dizzj  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
'  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  as  gross  as  beetles.    Half  way  down  i 

.Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — ^Dreadml  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice,  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
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IKniaish'd  to  her  imi ;  lier  boat  I  a  baoy    . 
Almost  too  araall  for  sight    The  murrouiing  surge; 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  TpehhUs  beat. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    I'll  look  ilo  morei 
Lett  my  biaiil  torn; 
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Lonsti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti, 

T^mpiis  abire  tibi Hor.  2  £p.  ii.  214. 

Already  glutted  with  a  farce  of  age; 

Tla  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanton  stage. — Francis: 

JProffi  my  own  Apartmerit,  January  8; 

I  THOUGHT  to  have  given  over  my  prosectition  ot 
the  dead  for  this  season,  having  by  me  many  other 
projects  for  the  reformation  of  mankind :  but  I  have 
received  so  many  complaints  from  such  different 
hands,  that  I  shall  disoblige  multitudes  of  my  cor- 
respondents, if  I  do  not  take  notice  of  them.  Some 
of  the  deceased,  who,  1  thought,  had  been  laid 
quietly  in  their  graves,  are  such  hobgoblins  in  publib 
assemblies,  that  I  must  be  forced  to  deal  with  them 
as  Evander  did  with  his  triple-lived  adversary :  who, 
according  to  Virgil,  was  forced  to  kill  him  thrice 
over,  before  he  could  dispatch  him^ 
Ter  letho  stemendus  erat 


-Thrice  I  sent  him  to  the  Stygian  shore. 


I  am  likewise  informed,  that  several  wives  of  my 
dead  men  have,  since  the  decease  of  their  husbands, 
been  seen  in  many  public  places,  without  mourning 
or  regard  to  common  decency. 

I  am  farther  advised,  that  several  of  the  defunct,, 
contraiy  to  the  woollen  act,  presume  to  dress  them- 

III.  R 
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selves  in  lace,  etebroidery,  silks,  musy»s,  and  other 
ornameiits  forbidden  to  persons  in  their  condition. 
These  and  other  the  like  informations  movinf^  me 
thereunto,  I  must  desire^  for  distinotioo  sake,  and 
to  conclude  this  subject  for  ever,  that  when  any  of 
these  posthumous  persons  appear,  or  are  spoken  of, 
their  wives  may  be  called  xeidotDs;  their  houses,  se- 
ptdchres ;  their  chariots,  hearses;  and  their  gar- 
ments, flannel;  on  which  condition,  they  shall  be 
allowed  all  the  conveniences  that  dead  men  can  in 
reason  desire« 

As  I  was  writing  this  morning  on  this  subject,  I 
received  the  following  letter : 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  From  the  banks  ofStyz. 
*  I  must  confess,  I  treated  you  very  scurrilbusly 
<when  you  first  sent  me  hither ;  but  you  have  dis- 
patched such  multitudes  after  me  to  keep  me  in 
countenance,  that  I  am  very  well  reconciled  both  to 
you  and  my  condition.  We  live  very  lovingly  to- 
gether ;  for  as  death  makes  us  all  equal,  it  makes  us 
very  much  delight  in  one  another's  company.  Our 
time  passes  away  much  after  the  same  manner  as  it 
did  when  we  wer«  among  you ;  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping,  are  our  chief  diversions.  Our  Quid- 
nuncs between  whiles  go  to  a  coffee-house,  where 
they  have  several  warm  liquors  made  of  the  waters 
of  Lethe,  with  very  good  poppy-tea.  We  that  are 
the  sprightly  geniuses  of  the  place  refresh  ourselves 
frequently  with  a  bottle  of  mum,  and  tell  stories 
until  we  fall  asleep.  You  would  do  well  to  send 
among  us  Mr.  Dodwell's  book  against  theimmor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  which  would  be  of  great  consolation 
to  our  whole  fraternity,  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
find  that  they  are  dead  for  good  and  all,- and  ntFOuId 
in  particular  make  me  rest  for  ever 

Yours,  JoHV  Paryridos. 


^  P.  S;  Sir  Ja^nes  is  juM  arrived  he^e  ia  f^ood 
heakfa.' 

The  ibi^goiiig  letter  waa  the  BMHre  pleasing  to  9ie^ 
because  I  perceive  soipie  litde  uym^ptmoA  ia  it  of  a 
resuscitation;  and  liavkig  lately  seen  the  predictipnb$ 
of  this  author,  which  are  written  in  a;  true  Protestant 
ipirit  of  proi^itecy,  and  a  particular  zeal  against  the 
French  king,  I  have  some  tiioughls  of  sending  for 
him  from  the  banks  of  Stpc,  and  reinstating  him  in 
his  own  house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Globe  in  Salisbury- 
street.  Fof  the  encouragement  of  hio>  and  others, 
I  shall  ofifer  to  their  consideratioiii  a  ktter,  which 
gives  me  an  account  of  the  revival  of  one  c^  their 
brethren. 

•  SIR,  December  31. 

*  I  bave  p^^sed  your  Tatler  of  this  day,  and  have 
wept  over  it  with  great  pleasure;  I  wish  you  would 
be  more  frequent  in  your  family-pieces.  For  as  I 
consider  jk>u  under  the  notion  0£  a  gve;^  designer, 
I  think  Aese  are  not  your  least  valuable  performs 
aaces.  I  am,  glad  to  find  you  have  giiven  over  your 
face-painting  for  some  time,  because.  I  think  yoH 
have  eoi{^oyed  yourself  more  in  grotesque  figures 
than  in  beauties ;  fos  which  reason  I  wqnild  rather, 
see  you  work  upon  history-pieces,  than  on  single 
portraits.  Your  several  draughts  of  dead  men  ap- 
pear to  me  as  pictures.  Qf  sitall-life,  and  have  done 
great  good  ia  die  pljace  where  I  live*  The  esquire 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  ^bo  had  been  a  longtime 
in  the  number  of  noorentitieft,  is  entirely  recovered 
by  tfaem.  For  lliese  several  years  past,  there  was 
not  a  hare  in  the  country  that  could  be  at  rest  for 
him;  and  I  think,  the  greatest  exploit  he  ever  boasted 
of  was,  that  wh^  he  was  high-sheriff  of  the  county; 
he  hunted  a  fox  so  ^,  that  he  could  not  follow  him 
any  farther  by  the  laws  of  the  land.     All  the  hours 
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he  spent  at  home,  were  in  swdUng  himself  with 
October,  and  rehearsing  the  wonders  he  did  in  the 
field.  Upon  reading  year  papers,  he  has  sold  his 
dogs,  shook  offhis  dead  companions,  looked  into  his 
estate,  got  the  multiplication-table  by  heart,  paid 
his  tithes,  and  intends  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
churchwarden  next  year.  I  wish  the  same  success 
with  your  other  patients,  and  am,  SscJ 

DittOy  January  9. 

When  I  came  home  this  evening,  a  very  t^ht 
middle-aged  woman  presented  to  me  the  following 
petition : 

i  To  the  Worshipful  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire, 

Censor  of  Great  Britain. 

^  The  humble  petition  of  Penelope  Prim,  Widow, 
*  Shewethy 

^  That  your  petitioner  was  bred  a  clear-starcher 
and  sempstress,  and  for  many  yeans  worked  to  the 
Exchange,  and  to  several  aldermen's  wives,  lawyers' 
elerks,  and  merchants'  apprentices. 

^  That  through  the  scarcity  caused  by  regrators 
of  bread-corn,  of  which  starch  is  made,  and  t^e^ 
gentry's  immoderate  frequenting  the  operas, '  the 
ladies,  to  save  charges,  have  their  heads  washed  at 
home,  and  the  beaux  put  out  their  linen  to  common 
laundresses.  So  that  your  petitioner  has  little  or  no 
work  at  her  trade:  for  want  of  which,  she  is  reduced 
to  such  necessity,  that  she  and  her  seven  fatherless 
children  must  inevitably  perish,  unless  relieved  by 
your  worship. 

*  That  your  ^titioner  is  informed,  that  in  con- 
tempt of  your  judgment  pronounced  on  Tuesday 
the  third  instant  against  the  new-fashioned  petti- 
coat, or  old-fashioned  fardxngalj   the  ladies  design 
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to  go  OB  m  that  4r^ss,  And  aiace  H  is  presumed 
your  vor8h^>  will  not  auppresa  them  by  force,  yOur 
petitioner  humbly  desires  you  would  order,  that 
ruffs  may  be  added  lo  the  dress;  and  that  she  may 
be  heard  by  her  counsel^  who  has  assured  your  pe- 
titioner, he  has  such  cogent  reasons  to  offer  to  your 
court,  that  rvffs  and  fardtngtUi  are  inseparable,  that 
he  questions  not  but  two-thirds  of  the  greatest 
beauties  about  town  will  have  cambric  collars  on 
theb  necks  before  the  end  of  Easter  term  next.  He 
&ither  says,  that  the  design  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers in  this  petticoat,  was  to  appear  much  bigger 
than  the  life;  for  which  reason  they  had  fsdse 
shoulder-blades,  like  wings,  and  the  n^  above 
mentioiied,  to  make  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
their  booties  appear  proportionable;  whereas  the 
figure  of  a  wc^nan  in  the  present  dress  bears,  as  he 
calls  itf  the  figure  of  a  cone,  which,  as  he  advises, 
is  the  same  with  that  of  an  extinguisher,  with  a 
little  knob  at  the  upper  end,  and  widening  down- 
ward, until  it  ends  io  a  basis  of  a  most  enormous 
circumference. 

*  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays, 
that  you  would  restore  the  ri^  to  the  fardingal, 
which  in  their  nature  ought  to  be  as  inseparable  as 
the  two  Hungarian  twins*. 

^  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.' 

I  have  examined  intQ  the  allegations  of  this  pe  - 
tition,  and  find,  by  several  ancient  pictures  of  my 
own  predecessors,  particularly  that  of  Dame  De- 
borah Bickerstaff,  my  great-grandmother,  that  the 
nsf  and  fardingal  are  made  use  of  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  figure; 

*  Helen  and  Judith,  two  united  twin-sistersi  vere  born  at 
Twam,  m  Hungary,  Opt.  26, 1701 ;  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  die<l  in  |i  convent  at  Fetorsburg,  Feb.  tS,  17SS^ 

R  3 
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and  Mrs.  Pyramid  Bickerstaff,  her  second  sister,  is 
recorded  in  our  family  book,  with  some  observations 
to  her  disadvantage,  as  the  first  female  of  our  house 
^hat  discovered,  to  any  besides  her  nurse  and  her 
husband,  an  inch  below  her  chin,  or  above  her 
instep.  This  convinces  me  of  the  reasonableness  of 
Mrs.  Prim's  demand ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
allow  the  reviving  of  any  one  part  of  that  ancient 
mode,  except  the  whole  is  complied  with.  Mrs. 
Prim  is,  therefore,  hereby  empowered  to  carry  home 
vu^B  to  such  as  she  shall  see  in  the  above-mentioned 
petticoats,  and  require  payment  on  demand. 


*«*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  under  consideration  the 
offer  from  the  corporation  of  Colchester  of  four 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
provided  diat  all  his  dead  per^ons' shall  be  obliged 
to  wear  the  baize  of  that  place. 


J?*  119.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  12, 1709-10. 


In  tenai  labor. — Viro.  Georg.  lib.  it.  6. 

In  wudom  hast  thoa  made  them  all ! — Psalm  cit.  34. 

Sheer'tanCy  January  11. 

}  HAVE  lately  appHed  myself  with  much  satisfaction 
to  the  curious  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  the 
help  of  microscopes,  as  they  are  related  by  authors 
of  our  own  and  other  nations.  There  is  a  gpreat  deal 
of  pleasure  in  prying  into  this  world  of  wonders, 
which  nature  has  laid  out  of  sight,  and  seems  in- 
dustrious to  conceal  from  us.  Philosophy  had  ranged 
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over  all  the  visible  creation,  and  began  to  want 
objects  for  ber  inquiries,  when  the  present  age,  by 
the  invention  of  glasses,  opened  a  new  and  inex- 
haustible magazine  of  rarities,  more  wonderfnl  and 
amazing  than  any  of  those  which  astonished  our 
forefathers.  I  was  yesterday  amusing  myself  with 
speculations  of  this  kind,  and  reflecting  upon  my- 
riads of  animals  that  swim  in  those  little  seas  of 
juices  that  are  contained  in  the  several  vessels  of  a 
human  body.  While  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with 
that  secret  wonder  and  delight,  1  could  not  but  look 
upon  myself  as  in  an  act  of  devotion,  and  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  thought  of  the  great' heathen 
anatomist,  who  calls  his  description  of  the  parts  of 
a  human  body,  '  A  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being.' 
The  reading  of  the  day  produced  in  my  imagina- 
tion an  agreeable  morning's  dream,  if  I  may  call  it 
such ;  for  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  it  passed  in 
my  sleeping  or  waking  thoughts.  However  it  was, 
I  fancied  diat  my  good  genius  stood  at  my  bed's 
head,  and  entertained  me  with  the  following  dis- 
course ;  for,  upon  my  rising,  it  dwelt  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  1  writ  down  the  substance  of  it,  if  not 
the  very  words. 

'  If,'  said  he,  *  you  can  be  so  transported  with 
those  productions  of  nature  which  are  discovered  to 
you  by  those  artificial  eyes  that  are  the  works  of 
fluman  invention,  how  great  will  your  surprise  be, 
when  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power  to  model 
your  own  eye  as  you  please,  and  adapt  it  to  the 
bulk  of  objects,  which,  with  all  these  helps,  are  by 
infinite  degrees  too  minute  for  your  perception !  We 
who  are  unbodied  spirits  can  sharpen  our  sight  to 
what  degpree  we  think  fit,  and  make  the  least  work 
of  the  creation  distinct  and  visible.  This  gives  us 
tnch  ideas  as  cannot  possibly  enter  into  your  pre. 
sent  conceptions.    There  is  not  the  least  particle  of 
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nifttler  whi^  may  not  fiimish  one  of  uft  sufficient 
employooent  for  a  whole  eternity.  We  can  still 
divide  it,  and  still  open  it,  and  still  discover  new 
wonders  of  Providence^  as  we  look  into  the  different 
texture  of  its  parts,  and  meet  with  beds  of  vegeta-j 
bles,  minerals,  and  metallic  mixtures,  and  several 
kinds  of  animals  that  lie  hid,  and  as  it  were  lost  in 
such  an  endless  fund  of  matter.  I  find  you  are  sur^ 
prised  at  this  discourse ;  but,  as  your  reason  tells 
jou  there  are  infinite  parts  in  the  smallest  portion 
of  matter,  it  willj  likewise  convince  you,  that  there 
is  as  great  a  variety  of  secrets,  and  as  much  room 
for  discoveries,  in  a  particle  no  bigger  than  the 
point  of  a  pin,  as  in  Uie  globe  of  the  whole  earth. 
Your  microscopes  bring  to  sight  shoals  of  living 
creatures  in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar ;  but  we  who  can 
distinguish  them  in  their  different  magnitudes,  see 
among  them  several  huge  Leviathcms  that  terrify  the 
little  fry  of  animals  about  them^  and  take  their  pas- 
time as  in  an  ocean,  or  the  great  deep/  I  could  not 
but  smile  at  this  part  of  his  relation,  and  told  him, 
*  I  doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me  the  history  of 
several  invisible,  giants,  accompanied  with  their  re- 
spective dwarfs,  in  case  that  any  of  these  little 
beings  are  of  a  human  shape.* — '  You  may  assure 
yourself,'  said  he,  ^  that  we  see  in  these  Uttle  ani- 
mals different  natures,  instincts,  and  modes  of  life, 
which  correspond  to  what  you  observe  in  creatures 
of  bigger  dimensions.  We  descry  milHons  of  spe- 
cies subsisted  on  a  green  leaf,  which  your  glasses 
represent  only  in  crowds  and  swarms.  What  ap- 
pears to  your  eye  but  as  hair  or  down  rising  on  the 
surface  of  it,  we;  find  to  be  woods  and  forests,  in- 
habited by  beasts  of  prey,  that  are  as  dreadfiil  in 
those  their  little  haunts,  as  lions  and  tigers  in  the 
deserts  of  Lybia.'  I  was  much  delight^  with  his 
discourse,  and  could  not  forbear  telling  him,  *  That 
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I  should  he  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  nathral 
histoij  of  imperceptibles,  containing  a  true  accolint 
of  such  vegetables  and  animals  as  grow  and  live  out 
of  sight/ — '  Such  disquisitions/  answered  he,  '  are 
very  suitable  to  reasonable  creatures ;  and  you  may 
be  snre^  there  are  many  curious  spirits  among  us 
who  employ  themselves  m  such  amusements.  For 
as  our  hands,  and  all  our  senses,  may  be  formed  to 
what  degree  of  strength  and  delicacy  we  please,  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  sight,  we  can  make  what 
experiments  we  are  inclined  to,  how  small  soever 
the  matter  be  in  which  we  make  them.  I  have 
been  present  at  the  dissection  of  a  mite,  and  have 
seen  the  skeleton  of  a  flea.  I  have  been  shewn  a 
forest  of  numberless  trees,  which  have  been  picked 
ont  of  an  acorn.  Your  microscope  can"  shew  you  in 
it  a  complete  oak  in  miniature ;  and  could  you  suit 
all  your  organs  as  we  do,  you  might  pluck  an  acorn 
from  this  httle  oak,  which  contains  another  tree: 
and  so  proceed  from  tree  to  tree,  as  long  as  you 
would  think  fit  to  continue  your  disquisitions.  It  is 
almost  impossible,'  added  he,  '  to  talk  of  things  so 
remote  from  common  life,  and  the  ordinary  notions 
which  mankind  receive  from  blunt  and  gross  organs 
of  sense,  without  appearing  extravagant  and  ridi- 
colons.  Yon  have  often  seen  a  dog  opened,  to  ob- 
serve the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  make  any 
other  useful  inquiry :  and  yet  would  be  tempted  to 
iaugh  if  I  should  tell  you,  that  a  circle  of  much 
greater  philosophers  than  any  of  the  Royal  Society, 
were  present  at  the  cutting  up  one  of  those  httle 
animals  which  we  find  in  the  blue  of  a  plumb :  that 
it  was  tied  down  alive  before  them :  and  that  they 
observed  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  cdurse  of 
the  blood,  the  workings  of  the  muscles,  aiid  the 
convulsions  in  the  several  limbs,  with  great  accu- 
racy and  improvement.' — *  I  must  confess,'  said  I, 
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*  for  my  own  part»  1  go  along  with  you  in  all  youi 
discov^es with  gr^at  pleasure;  but  it  is  certain, 
they  are  too  fine  for  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  aie 
more  struck  with  the  description  of  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  bulky.  Accordingly  we  &id  the  best 
judge  of  human  nature  setting  forth  his  wisdom, 
not  in  the  formation  of  these  minute  aaimals, 
though  indeed  no  less  wonderful  than  the  odier, 
but  in  that  of  the  Leviathtm  and  Behemoth,  the 
Horse  imd  the  Crocodile.' — *  Youjr  observation,! 
said  he,  ^  is  very  just;  and  I  must  acknowledge, 
for  my  own  part,  diat  although  it  is  with  much  de- 
light thai  I  see  the  traces  of  Providence  in  these  in- 
stances^  I  still  take  greater  pleasure  in  considering 
die  works  of  the  creation  in  their  immensity,  than 
in  their  minuteness.  For  this  reason,  I  rejoice 
when  I  strengthen  my  sight  so  as  to  make  it  pierce 
into  the  most  remote  spaces,  and  take  a  view  of 
those  heavenly  bodies  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  eyes,  though  assisted  by  telescopes.  What 
you  look  upon  as  one  eonfused  white  in  the  milky- 
way>  appears  to  me  a  long  track  of  heavens,  dis- 
tingmshed  by  stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper  figures 
and  consteUations.  While  you  are  admiring  the  sky 
in  a  starry  night,  I  am  entertained  with  a  variety  of 
worlds  and  suns  placed  one  above  another,  and  ris- 
ing up  to  such  an  immense  distajjice,  that  no  created 
eye  can  see  an  end  of  ihem.* 

The  latter  part  of  his  discourse  flung  me  into  such 
sm  astonishment,  that  he  had  been  silent  for  some 
time  before  I  took  notice  of  it;  when  on  a  sudden  1 
started  up  and  drew  my  curtains,  to  look  if  any  one 
was  near  me,  but  saw  nobody,  and  cannot  tell  %o  this 
mament  whether  it  was  my  good  genius  or  a  dream 
that  left  me. 
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N«  120.    SATURDAY,  JAOTJARY  14,  1709-10. 


-Velat  sOvis,  ubi  |ttss!in 


Palantes  eftor  eerto  de  'tramite  pellit ; 
iUe  rinistrDcmiiii*  bic  deKtionam  abit. 

HoR.  11  Sat  iii.  48. 
When,  in  a  wood,  we  leave  the  certain  way. 
One  error  fools  us,  thongb  we  various  stray. 
Some  to  ibs  left,  and  some  to  fo&er  aide«*-^FBA'Ncis. 

Sheer^ane^  Janttarn/  13. 

Instead  of  conside^ng  any  pastiicttlar  passion  or 
character  in  any  one  set  of  ^men,  my  thoughts  were 
last  night  employed  on  tisie  coBtempkition  of  human 
life  in  general ;  aad  truly  it  appears  tome,  that  the 
whole  species  are  hurried  on  by  the  same  desires, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  according  to  the 
liferent  stages  and  divisions  of  life.  Youm  is  de- 
voted to  lust,  middle  age  to  ambition,  old  age  to 
avarice.  These  are  the  three  general  motives  and 
prmciples  of  action  both  in  ,good  and  bad  men ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  (that  they  change 
their  names,  and  refine  their  natures,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  person  whom  they  direot  and  aiil- 
inate.  For  with  the  good,  lust  becomes  virtuous 
loTe;  ambition,  true  honour;  and  avarice,  the  care 
of  posterity.  'This  scheme  of  thought  amused  me 
^ery  agreeably  until  I  retired  to  rest,  and  afterward 
formed  itself  into  a  pleasing  and  regular  vision, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  all  its  circumstances,  as 
the  objects  presaited  themselves,  whether  in  a  serious 
or  ridrcnlous  manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood,  of  so' prodigious 
^  extoit,  and  cut  into  such^  variety  of  walks  and 
3%B,  that  all  mankind  «were  lost  and  bewildered  in 
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it.    After  having  wandered  up  and  down  some  time 

I  came  into  the  centre  of  it,  which  opened  into  '- 

wide  plain,  filled  with  multitudes  of  both  sexes. 

here  discovered  three  great  roads,  very  wide  an 

long,  that  led  into  three  different  parts  of  the  forest 

On  a  sudden,  the  whole  multitude  broke  into  thre^ 

parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and  marchei 

m  their  respective  bodies  into  the  three  great  road 

that  lay  before  them.     As  I  had  a  mind  to  kno^ 

how  each  of  these  roads  terminated,  and  whithe 

they  would  lead  those  who  passed  through  them, 

joined  myself  with  the  assembly  that  were  in  th 

flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called  themselves 

*  the  band  of  lovers.'    I  found,  to  my  great  surprise! 

that  several  old  men  besides  my^^  had  intrude^ 

into  this  agreeable  company;  as  I  had  before  obi 

served,  there  were  some  young  men  who  had  united 

themselves  to  '  the  band  of  misers,'  and  were  walkj 

ing  up  the  path  of  avarice :  though  both  made  a 

very  ridiculous  figure,  and  were  as  much  laughed  aj 

by  those  they  joined,  as  by  those  they  forsook.    Th^ 

walk  which  we  marched  up,  for  thickness  of  shadesj 

embroidery  of  flowers,  and  melody  of  birds,  with  the 

distant  purling  of  streams,  and  falU  of  water,  was  s(| 

wonderfully  delightful,  that  it  charmed  our  sensesj 

and  intoxicated  our  minds  with  pleasure.     We  had 

not  been  long  here  before  every  man  singled  ouj 

some  wopian,  to  whom  he  offered  his  addresses,  an^ 

professed  himself  a  lover ;  when  on  a  sudden  w^ 

perceived  this  delicious  walk  to  grow  more  narrow 

as  we  advanced  in  it,  until  it  ended  in  many  intri* 

cate  thickets,  mazes,  and  labyrinths,  that  were  sc 

mixed  with  roses  and  brambles,  brakes  of  thorns^ 

and  beds  of  flowers,  rocky  paths,  and  pleasing  grottosj 

that  it  was  hard  to  say,  whether  it  gave  greater  de^ 

light  or  perplexity  to  those  who  travelled  in  it 

It  was  here  that  the  lovers  began  to  be  eager  ii| 
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dxeir  pursuits.     Some  of  tbeir  mistresses,  who  only 
Kerned  to  retire  for  the  sake  of  form  and  decency, 
led  them  into  plantations  that  were  disposed  into 
regular  walks ;  where,  after  they  had  wheeled  about 
m  gome  turns  and  windings,  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  those  who 
poisued  them.   Others  withdrew  from  their  followers 
into  little  wildernesses,  where  there  were  so  many 
paths  interwoven  with  each  other  in  so  much  con- 
fusion and  irregularity,  that  several  of  the  lovers 
quitted  the  pursuit,  or  broke  their  hearts  in  the 
chase.    It  was  sometimes  very  odd  to  see  a  man 
pursuing  a  fine  woman  that  was  following  another, 
wbose  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  fourth,  that  had  her 
own  game  in  view  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  wil- 
derness.   I  could  not  but  observe  two  things  in  this 
place  which  I  thought  very  particular.    That  several 
persons  who  stood  only  at  the  end  of  the  avenues,  and 
cast  a  careless  eye  upon  the  nymphs  during  their  whole 
flight,  often  catchea  them;  when  those  who  pressed 
them  the  most  warmly,  through  all  their  turns  and 
doubles,  were  wholly  unsuccessful :  and  that  some 
of  my  own  ase,  who  were  at  first  looked  upon  with 
aversion  and  contempt,  by  being  well  acquainted 
^th  the  wilderness,  and  by  dodging  their  women 
in  the  particular  comers  and  alleys  of  it,  catched 
them  in  their  arms,  and  took  them  from  those  whom 
they  really  loved  and  admired.    There  was  a  par- 
ticidar  grove,  which  was  called  *  the  labyrinth  of 
coquettes :'  where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase, 
but  few  returned  with  purchase.    It  was  pleasant 
enough  to  see  a  celebrated  beauty,  by  smiling  upon 
one,  casting  a  glance  upon  another,  beckoning  to  a 
M,  and  adapting  her  charms  and  graces  to  the 
Kveral  follies  of  those  that  admired  her,  drawing 
Qito  the  labyrinth  a  whole  pack  of  lovers,  that  lost 
^emselves  in  the  maze,  and  never  could  find  their 

III.  s 
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way  out  of  it.    However,  it  was  some  salk 

to  me,  to  gee  many  of  tiie  fair  ones,  who  liad  1^i 

dehtded  their  followers,  aiad  left  them  ^ajBong 

intricacies  of  the  labyrioilih,  obHged,  when  they  camj 

out  of  it,  to  sorrender  to  the  first  partner  thi 

ofiered  himself;    I  now  had  crossed  over  all  the  di^ 

ficuh  and  perplexed  passages  that  seemed  to  boimi 

our  walk,  when  on  the  other  side  of  them  I  sav 

the  same  great  road  running  on  a  little  wayuatil 

was  terminated  by  two  beautiful  temples.    I  etoo^ 

hereibr  some  time,  and  saw  most  of  the  multitud| 

who  ^had  been  dispersed   amongst  the   thicket^ 

coming  oat  two  by  two,  and  marchii^  up  in  paiii 

towards  the  temples  that  stood  before  us.     TU 

structure  on    the  right  hand  was,  as  I  afterwarj 

found,  consecrated  to  virtuous  life,  and  could  not  b 

entered  but  by  such  as  received  a  ring,  or  son^ 

other  token,  firom  a  person  who  was  placed  as 

guard  at  the  gate  of  it.     He  wore  a  garlcmd  of  ros^ 

and  myrtles  on  his  head,  and  on  his  shoulders  a  rob 

like  an  imperial  mantle,  white  and  unspotted  i^ 

over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clasped  t 

his  breast,  there  were  two  golden  turtle-doves  th< 

buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were  wrought  i 

rubies.     He  was  csUled  by  the  name  of  Hymen,  an 

was  seated  near  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  in  a  d< 

licions  bower,  made  up  of  several  trees,  ^at  wei 

•embraced  by  woodbines,  jasmines,  and  amaranth 

which  were  so  many  emblems  of  marriage,  asd  o 

naments  to  the  trunks  that  supported  them.     As 

was  single  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  permits 

(to  enter  the  temple,  and  for  that  reason  am  astral 

:ger  to  all  the  mysteries  that  were  performed  in  I 

I  had,  however,  the  curiosity  to  observe  'how  tl 

several  couples  that  entered  were  disposed  of;  wbi^ 

was  after  the  following  manner.    There  were  tt 

great  gates  on  the  backside  of  the  -edifice,  'at  -wh« 
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tke  wkele  crowd  was  let  out.    At  one  of  these  gates 
were  two  women  extremely  beautiful  though  in  a 
dUl^tnt  kind,  the  one  having  a  yrerj  careful  and 
composed  air^  the  other  a  sort  of  smile  and  ineffiaible 
Bweetoess  m  her  countenance.    Hae  name  of  the 
first  was  Discretion,  and  of  the  other  Complacency. 
All  wfaa  came  out  of  tlus  gate»  and  put  themselves  un- 
der the-diiectionof  these  two  sisters,  were  immediately 
ocmducted  bytheminto  gardens,  groves^and  meadows, 
whidi  abounded  in  delights,  and  were  furnished  with 
every  thing  that  could  make  them  the  proper  seats 
ofkapptaess.    The  second  gate  of  this  temple  let 
oat  all  die  eouplea  that  were  m^appily  married,  who 
ctme  fmit  Hnhed  together  with  chains,  which  each  of 
tiiem  strove  to  break,  but  could  not.    Several  of 
these  were  sach  as  had  never  been  acquainted  with 
eac^  other  before  they  met  in  the  great  walk,  or  had 
been  loo  well  acquainted  in  the  thicket     The  en- 
trance to  this  gate  was  possessed  by  three  sisters, 
i4io  joined  themselves  with  these  wretches,  and  oc- 
casioned most  of  their  miseries.    The  youngest  of 
the  sisters  was  known  by  the  name  of  Levity,  who 
with  the  innocence  of  a  virgin,  had  the  dress  and 
behaviour  of  a  harlot.    The  name  c^  the  second 
was  GoBtention,  who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a  muff 
made  of  the  skia  of  a  porcupine ;  a^  on  her  left 
carried  a  little  lapdog,  that  barked  and  snapped  at 
erery  one  that  passed  by  her. 

The  eldest  q£  the  sisters,  who  seented  to  have  a 
baaghty  and  hnperiotta  air,  was  always  aocompanied 
widi  a  tawny  Cupid,  who  generally  marched  before 
her  with  a  Uttle  maee  on  his  shoulder,  the  end  of 
which  was  fashioiied  into  die  horns  of  a  stag.  Her 
garmcBfts  were  yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale. 
Her  eyes  were  piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  m  them^ 
and  that  particular  distemper,  which'  makes  persons 
who  are  troubled  with  it,  see  objects  double.     Upon 

s2 
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inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  Jea* 
lousy. 

Having  finished  my  observations  upon  this  temple 
and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to  that  which  stood  on 
the  left  hand,  and  was  called  the  ^  Temple  of  Lust/ 
The  front  of  it  was  raised  on  Corinthian  piUars,  with 
all  the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accompany  that 
order ;  whereas,  that  of  the  other  was  composed  of 
the  chaste  and  matron-like  Ionic.    The  sides  of  it 
were    adorned  with   several  grotesque  figures   of 
goats,  sparrows,  heathen  gods,  satyrs,  and  monsters 
-made  up  of  half  man  half  beast.    The  gates  were 
unguarded,  and  open  to  all  that  had  a  mind  to  enter. 
Upon  my  going  in,   I  found  the  windows  were 
blinded,  and  let  in  only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that 
served  to  discover  a  prodigious  number  of  dark 
comers  and  apartments,  into  which  the  whole  temple 
was  divided.     I  was  here  stimned  with  a  mixed  noise 
of  clamour  and  jollity.    On  one  side  of  me  I  heard 
singing  and  dancing;    on    the   other  brawls,  and 
clashing  of  swords.     In  short,  I  was  so  little  pleased 
with  the  place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it ;  but  found 
I  could  not  return  by  the  gate  where  I  entered, 
which  was  barred  against  all  that  were  come  in,  with 
bolts  of  iron,  and  locks  of  adamant.    There  was  no 
going  back  from  this  temple  through  the  paths  of 
pleasure  which  led  to  it.  All  who  passed  through  the 
ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket, 
which  was  kept  by  a  dreadful  giant,  called  Remorse, 
that  held  a  scourge  of  scorpions  in  his  hand,  and 
drove  them  into  the  only  outlet  from  that  temple. 
This  was  a  passage  so  rugged,   so  uneven,  and 
choked  with  so  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it  was 
a  melancholy  spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and  diffi- 
culties which  both  sexes  suffered  who  walked  through 
it.    The  men,  thou^  in  the  prime  of  their  youth, 
appeared  weak  and  enfeebled  with  old  age.    The 
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women  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair ;  and 
several  lost  their  limbs  before  they  could  extricate 
thanselves  out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  remaining  part  of  this 
yision,  and  the  adventures  I  met  with  in  the  two 
great  roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice^  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  Paper. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  have  this  morning  recdved  the  following  Letter 
firoB  the  famous  Mr.  Ihomas  Dogget : 

•SIR. 

*  On  Monday  next  will  be  acted,  for  my  benefit, 
die  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  If  you  will  do  me 
die  honour  to  appear  there,  I  will  publish  on  the  bills, 
diat  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  request  of  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  and  question  not  but  it  will 
biing  me  as  great  an  audience,  as  ever  was  at  the 
house,  since  the  Morocco  ambassador*^  was  there.  I 
am,  wiA  the  greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,         Thomas  Dooget.' 

Being  naturally  an  encourager  of  wit,  as  well  as 
bonnd  to  it  in  the  quality  of  Censor,  I  returned  the 
following  answer : 

•  MR.  DOGGET, 

*  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  choice  you  have 
made  of  so  excellent  a  play,  and  have  always  looked 
Qpon  you  as  the  best  of  comedians ;  I  shall  therefore 
come  in  between  the  first  and  second  act,  and  remain 
m  Ihe  right  hand  box  over  the  pit  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth ;  provided  you  take  care  that  every  thing 
be  rightly  prepared  for  my  reception.' 

*  About  three  years  before  this  time,  in  1706,  towards  the 
fnd  of  April,  the  Morocco  ambassador  made  his  public  entry 
iato  London,  and  was  admiMed  to  his  audience. 

S  3 
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Similis  tibi,  Cynthia*  we\  libi,  cnjus 

TnrbaYit  nitidos  extinctns  passer  pcellos. — Jvv.  Sat  ri.  T. 

like  Cynthia,  or  the  Lesbias  of  our  years. 
Who  for  a  sparrow's  death  dissolve  in  tears. 

From  my  asm  Apartment ^  January  16. 

I  WAS  recollecting  the  remainder  of  my  vision,  when 
my  maid  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  ^  there  was  a 
gentlewoman  below,  who  seemed  to  be  in  great 
trouble,  and  pressed  very  much  to  see  me.'  When 
it  lay  in  my  power  to  remove  the  distress  of  an  un- 
happy person,  I  thought  I  should  very  ill  employ  my 
time  in  attending  to  matters  of  speculation,  and 
therefore  desired  the  lady  would  walk  in.  When 
she  entered,  I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  However, 
her  grief  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  her  omit  rules, 
for  she  was  very  long  and  exact  in  her  civilities, 
which  gave  me  time  to  view  and  consider  her.  Her 
clothes  were  very  rich,  but  tarnished :  and  her  words 
very  fine,  but  ill  applied.  These  distinctions  made 
me,  without  hesitation,  though  I  had  never  seen  her 
before,  ask  her,  ^  if  her  lady  had  any  commands  for 
me?*  She  then  began  to  weep  afresh,  and  with 
many  broken  sighs  told  me,  *  that  their  family  was 
in  very  great  affliction.' — I  beseeched  her  *  to  compose 
herself,  for  that  I  might  possibly  be  capable  of  as- 
sisting them,' — She  then  cast  her  eye  upon  my  little 
dog,  and  was  a^n  transported  with  too  much  pas- 
sion to  proceed;  but,  with  much  ado,  she  at  last 
gave  me  to  understand,  *  that  Cupid,  her  lady's  lap- 
apg,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  her  lady  peither  saw  company,  nor  went  abroad. 
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for  whieh  reasQn  she  did  not  come  herself  to  consult 
me ;  that,  as  I  had  mentioned  with  great  affection 
my  own  dog'  (here  she  curtsied,  and  looking  first 
at  the  cur,  and  then  on  me,  said,  *  indeed  I  had 
reason,  for  he  was  very  pretly)  her  lady  sent  to  me 
rather  than  to  any  other  doctor,  and  hoped  I  would 
not  laugh  at  her  sorrow,  but  send  her  my  adyice/ 
I  must  confess,  I  had  some  indignation  to  find  my- 
self treated  like  something  below  a  farrier ;  yet  well 
knowing  that  the  best,  as  well  as  most  tender  way, 
of  dealing  with  a  woman,  is  to  fall  in  with  her  hu- 
mours, and  by  that  means  to  let  her  see  the  absur- 
dity of  them ;    I  proceeded  accordingly.     '  Pray, 
Madam,'  said  I,  *  can  you  give  me  any  methodical 
account  of  this  illness,  and  how  Cupid  was  first 
taken?' — ^  Sir,'  said  she,  *  we  have  a  little  ignorant 
country  girl,  who  is  kept  to  tend  him ;  she  was  re- 
commendfed  to  our  family  by  one  that  my  lady  never 
saw  but  once,  at  a  visit ;  and  you  know,  persons  of 
quality  are  always  inclined  to  strangers ;  for  I  could 
have  helped  her  to  a  cousin  of  my  own,  but — ' — 
'  Good  Madam,'  said  I, '  you  neglect  the  account  of 
the  sick  body,  while  you  are  complaining  of  this 
rirl.' — *  No,  no.  Sir,'  said  she, '  begging  your  par- 
don :  but  it  is  the  general  fault  of  physicians,  Uiey 
are  so  in  haste,  that  they  never  hear  out  the  case« 
I  say  this  silly  girl,  after  washing  Cupid,  let  him 
stand  half  an  hour  in  the  window  without  his  collar^ 
where  he  catched  cold,  and  in  an  hour  after,  4>egan 
to  bark  very  hoarse.     He  had,  however,  a  pretty 
good  night,  and  we  hoped  the  danger  was  over; 
but  for  these  two  nights  last  past,  neither  he  nor 
my  lady  have  slept  a  wink.' — '  Has  he,'  said.  I, '  taken 
anything?' — *  No,'  said  she:  '  but  my  lady  says„ 
ke  shall  take  any  thing  that  you  prescribe,  provided 
you  do  not  make  use  of  Jesuit's  powder  or  the  cofd^ 
hstk.   Poor  Cupid,'  continued  she, '  has  always  been 
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phthisicsd:  2^  as  he  lies  under  something  like  s 
ehin-coiigh,  we  are  afraid  it  will  end  ia  a  consump- 
tsotk,'    I  t^en  asked  her,  *  if  she  had  brought  any  ol 
his  water  to  shew  me?*    Upon  this,  she  stared  me 
in  the  ^ce,  and  said,  ^  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  BickerstaffJ 
Y0«  are  not  serious ;  but  if  you  have  any  receipt  thati 
IS  proper  on  this  occasion,  pray  let  us  hat«  it ;  fcnr  m^ 
nnstress  is  not  to  be  comforted/  Upon  this  I  paused 
a  Kttle  without  returning  suay  answer,  and  after  somd 
short  silence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  :i 
*  I  hare  considered  the  nature  of  the  distemper,  andl 
the  constitution  of  the  patient;  and  by  the  best  ob- 
servation that  I  can  make  cm  both,  I  think  it  is 
safest  to  put  him  into  a  course  of  kitchen  physic. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  remove  his  hoarseness,  it  'will 
be  the  most  natural  way  to  make  Cupid  hm  own 
druggist;  for  which  reason  I  shall  prescribe  to  him, 
three  mornings  successively,  as  much  powder  as  will 
lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy  which  the  apo- 
thecaries call  Album  GrcecumJ  Upon  hearing  this  ad- 
vice, the  young  woman  smiled,  as  if  she  knew  how 
ridiculous  an  errand  she  had  been  employed  in ;  and 
indeed  I  found  by  the  sequel  of  her  discourse,  that 
she  was  an  arch  baggage,  and  of  a  character  that  is 
frequent  enough  in  persons  of  her  employment  r 
who  are  so  used  to  conform  themselves  in  every 
thing  to  the  humours  and  passions  of  their  mistresses, 
that  they  sacrifice  superiority  of  sense  to  superiority 
of  condition,  and  are  insensibly  betrayed  into  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  serve, 
without  giving  themselves  leave  to  consider,  that 
they  are  extravagant  and  ridiculous.     However,  I 
thought  it  very  natural,  when  her  eyes  were  thus 
open,  to  see  her  give  a  new  turn  to  her  discourse, 
and,  from  sympathizing  with  her  mistress  in  her  fol- 
lies, to  fall  a-railing  at  her.    *  You  cannot  imagine,* 
said  she, '  Mr.  BickerstafF,  what  a  life  she  makes  us 


lead,  for  tlie  sake  of  this  little  nglv  eur.  If  he  dies, 
we  are  the  most  unhappy  family  in  town.  She 
dumced  to  lose  a  parrot  last  year,  which,  to  tell  you 
truly,  brought  me  into  her  service ;  for  she  turned 
off  her  woman  upon  it,  who  had  lived  with  her  ten 
years,  because  she  neglected  to  give  him  water, 
though  every  one  of  the  family  says  she  was  as  in* 
noceat  of  the  bird's  death,  as  the  babe  that  is  un- 
born ;  nay,  she  told  me  this  •  very  morning,  that  if 
Cupid  should  die,  she  would  send  the  poor  innocent 
wench  I  was  telling  you  of  to  Bridewell,  and  have 
the  milkwoman  tried  for  her  life  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  putting  water  into  his  milk.  In  short,  she  talks^ 
like  any  &tracted  creature/. 

*  Since  it  is  so,  young-  woman,'  said  I, '  I  wiH  by 
DO  means  let  you  offend  her,  by  staying  on  this  mes-» 
sage  kmg^  wan  is  a6solutely  necessary ;'  and  so 
forced  bar  out. 

While  I  am  studying  to  cure  those  evils  and  dis* 
tresses  tiiat  are  necessary  or  natural  to  human  life, 
I  find  my  task  growing  upon  me,  since  by  these  ac- 
cidental cares,  and  acquired  calamities,  if  I  may  so 
call  them^  my  patients  contract  distempers  to  which 
thdr  constitution  is  of  itself  a  stranger.  But  this  is 
an  evil  I  have  for  many, years  remarked  in  the  fedr 
sei;  and  as  they  are  by  nature  very  much  formed 
for  affection  ana  dalliance,  I  have  observed,  that 
when  by  too  obstinate  a  cruelty,  or  any  other  means, 
they  have  disappointed  themselves  of  the  proper 
ol^ects  of  love,  as  husbands,  or  children,  such  vir- 
gins have,  exactly  at  such  a  year,  grown  fond  of  lap- 
dogs,  parrots,  or  oUier  animals.  I  know  at  this  time 
a  celebrated  Toast,  whom  I  allow  to  be  one  of  the 
inost  agreeable  of  her  sex,  that,  in  the  presence  of 
her  admirers,  will  give  a  torrent  of  kisses  to  her  cat, 
^7  one  of  which  a  Christian  would  be  glad  of.  I 
^  not  at  the  same  time  deny,  but  there  are  as  great 


enonnities  of  thbkmd  ixnniiultedby  our  8€X  at 
A  Roman  iknpeix»  had  aoTerj  great  an  esteesi  fo 
8  horse  of  his,  that  he  had  thou^ts  of  maddn^  bin 
a  Canttd;  and  seyeral  modems  of  that  raak  of  mei 
whom  we  call  Gk>untry  EsquiiieBy  would  not  scruple 
to  hiss  their  hounds  before  ali  the  work^  and  declan 
in  the  presence  of  their  wiTes,  that  the?  hdd  rathe 
s«dute  a  farouiite  of  the  paidc^than  the  aaesil  womai 
in  England.  These  voluntacy  finendshipft,  betweei 
animals  of  different  species,  seem  to  anse  from  in- 
stinet ;  for  which  reason,.  I  hare  always  looked  upoi 
the  mutual  good-will  between  the  Esquire  and  thi 
houttd^  to  he  of  the  same  nature  with  that  between 
the  lion  and  the  jackall. 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  ndiich  appears 
to  me  eoceusable,  is  one  that  grew  out  of  an  eaccess  d 
gratitude,  which  I  have  aomewhere  met  with  in'  the 
life  of  a  Turkish  Emperor.  His  horse  had  broughl 
him  safe  out  of  a  field  of  battle,  wnd  frcmi  the  pursuit 
of  a  victorious  enemy.  As  a  reward  for  such  his 
good  and  fkithful  service,  his  master  built  him  a 
stable  of  marble,  shod  him  with  gold,  fed  him  in  an 
ivory  manger,  and  made  him  a  rack  of  silrer.  He 
annexed  to  the  std>le  several  fields  and  meadows, 
lakes,  and  naming  streams.  At  the  same  time  he 
provided  for  him  a  serag^  of  mares,  the  most  beau^ 
tiful  that  could  he  found  in  the  whole  Ottoman  em- 
pire. To  these  were  added  a  suiti^le  traan  of  do** 
mestics,  consistini^  of  grooms,  fiunien^  rubbuB,  &c. 
accommodated  with  proper  liveries  and  pensions. 
In  short,  nothing  was  onutted  that  could  contribute 
to  the  ease  and  hapmness  of  his  life,  who  had 
preserved  the  emperor  s. 

%*  By  reason  of  the  extscne  cold,  and  the 
cha^geabteness  of  the  weaitfaer,  I  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  fardwgal, 
until  the  twentieth  of  Febf  nary  next  ensuing. 


Why 
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t 

I         Cor  in  tbeatmiDf  Cato  severe,  yenisti  f 

MxBT.ttb^l.  £p.'3. 

to  the'Qmtre  did' Cato  come, 
ijUlibis  boaited  giwitgr  l^—Ji^  Wr»MS. 

From  ^y  own  Apartment,  Jatmaty  18. 

i  Fill j>  it  is  ihooglit  necessary*  tbit  I,  who  have 
Uken  upon  ise  to  c^Mmse  the  irrogolaritieA  of  the 
a^,  «MiiJd  ;ghte  lan  account  ef  n^  own  actions, 
when  t&ef  afqpear  doubtful,  or  subject  to  misoon- 
«tnictiaii.  My  appeaij&g  at  the  playon  Monday* 
last  MS  looked  iqfeon  as  A  step  in  my  conduct,  whidi 
I  ought  to  explain,  that  omera  may  not  be  misled 
by  my  auunple.  It  is  true  in  matter  of  fact,  1  was 
presoit  at  the  ingenious  entertainment  of  that  day, 
and  placed  myseUT  in  a  box  which  was  prepared  for 
me  with  ^reat  civility  and  distinction.  It  is  said  of 
Virgil,  whoi  he  entered  a  Rcmaan  theatre,  where 
there  were  many  thonsands  of  spectators  present, 
that  the  wkcrie  assembly  Tose  up  to  do  him  honour ; 
a  respect,  wUch  «was  never  before  paid  to  any  but 
the  emptor.  I  must  confess,  that  universal  clap^ 
and  odner  testimonies  of  applause,  with  which  I 
was  received  at  my  first  ^appearance  in  the  the- 
atre of  Great  Britain,  gave  me  as  sensible  a  de- 
light, as  the  above-mentioned  reception  could  give 
to  that  inmiortal  poet.  I  should  be  ungrateful,  $X 
the  same  time,  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  great  civilities  that  were,  shewn 
me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dqgget,  who  made  his  ^on^li- 

*  A  penoQ  dressed  for  Isaac  Bickerstaff  ^td  appear  -at  ^e 
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meats  to  me  between  the  acts,  after  a  most  in- 
genious and  discreet  manner ;  and  at  the  same  time 
communicated  to  me,  *  that  the  company  of  Up- 
holders desired  to  receiye  me  at  their  door  at  the 
end  of  the  Haymarket,  ahd  to  light  me  home  to 
my  lodgmgs/  That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbade 
and  took  particular  care  during  the  whole   play 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  and  give  no 
offence  by  my  own  behaviour.     Here  I  think  it  will 
not  be  foreign  to  my  character,  to  lay  down  the 
proper  duties  of  an  audience,  and  what  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  individual  spectator  in  pubKc  di- 
versions of  this  nature.     Every  one  should  on  these 
occasions  shew  his  attention,  understanding    and 
virtue.     I  would  undertake  to  find  out  aU  the  per- 
sons of  sense  and  breeding  by  the  effect  of  a  sinrfe 
sentence,  and  to  distinguish  a  gentleman  as  much 
by  his  laugh,  as  his  bow.    When  we  see  the  foot- 
man  and  his  lord  diverted  by  the  same  jest,  it  very 
much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one  or  the 
honour  of  the  other.     But  though  a  man's  quality 
may  appear  in  his  understanding  and  taste,  the  r^ 
gard  to  virtue  ought  to  be  the  same  in  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,   however   they  make   a    pro- 
fession of  it,  under  the  name  of  honour,  reliffion 
or  morahty.     When,  therefore,  we  see  any  thinl  di ' 
vert  an  audience,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  that 
sjikes  at  the  duties  of  civilTfe,^r  exposed  wha 

Sirl^n' •  ?  w  '"^  ^^'  "^^  ^^^^  *^^^^  ""^^^  sacred 
and  inviolable;  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  profligate 

race  of  men,  who  are  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their 
forefathers,  and  will  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  posterity.  For  this  reason  I  took  great  ddi^ht 
m  seeing  the  generous  and  disinterested  passion  of 
the  lovers  m  this  comedy,  which  stood  so  many 
inSin?  "^""^  proved  by  such  a  variety  of  diverting 
mcidents,  received  with  a  univewal  approbation 
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This  farings  to  my  lumd  a  passage  in  Cicero^  which 
I  could  never  read  without  being  in  love  with  the 
virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.  He  there  describes 
the  shouts  and  applauses  which  the  people  gave  to 
the  persons  who  acted  the  parts  of  Pylades  and 
Orestes,  in  the  noblest  occasion  that  a  poet  could 
invent  to  shew  friendship  in  perfection.  One  of 
them  had  forfeited  his  life  by  an  action  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  as  they  stood  in  judgment  be* 
fore  the  tyrant,  each  of  them  strove  who  should  be 
the  criminal,  that  he  might  save  the  life  of  his 
firiend.  Amidst  the  vehemence  of  each  asserting 
himself  to  be  the  offender,  the  Roman  audience 
gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  by  that  means,  as 
the  author  hints,  approved  in  others  what  they 
would  have  done  themselves  on  the  Uke  occasion. 
Methinks,  a  people  of  so  much  virtue  were  deserved^ 
1 J  placed  at  the  head  of  mankind ;  but,  alas !  plea- 
sures of  this  nature  are  not  frequently  to  be  met 
^th  on  the  English  stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  die 
most'  polite,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  made  the  care  of  the  stage  one 
of  the  chief  parts  of  the  administration ;  and  I  must 
confess,  I  am  astonished  at  the  spirit  of  virtue  which 
appeared  in  that  people,  upon  some  expressions  in  a 
scene  of  a  famous  tragedy ;  an  account  of  which  we 
have  in  one  of  Seneca's  £pistles.  A  covetous  per- 
son is  represented  speaking  the  common  sentiments 
of  all  who. are- possessed  with  that  vice  in  the  follow- 
ing soliloquy,  which  I  have  translated  literally : 

'  Let  me  be  called  a  base  man,  so  I  am  called  a 
rich  one.  If  a  man  is  rich,  who  asks  if  he  is  good  ? 
The  question  is,  how  much  we  have,  not  from 
whence^  or  by  what  means,  we  have  it.  Every  .one 
has  so  much  merit  as  he  has  wealth.  For  my  own 
part,. let  me  be  rich»  oh  ye  gods!  or  let  me  die« 

III.  T 
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The  man  dies  happilyy  who  dies  inofeasiiig  Us  trea- 
sure. There  is  more  pleasure  in  the  possession  of 
wealthy  than  in  that  of  parents,  chihlr6n»  wife,  or 
friends/ 

The  audience  were  very  much  proiroked  by  the 
first  words  of  this  speedi ;  but  when  the  actor  came 
to  the  close  of  it,  they  could  bear  no  longer.  In 
short,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  at  once  in  the 
greatest  fury,  with  a  design  to  pluck  him  off  the 
stage,  and  brand  the  work  itself  with  infamy.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  author  came  out  from 
behind  the  scenes,  begging  the  audience  to  be  com- 
posed for  a  little  while,  acud  they  should  see  the  tra- 
gical end  which  this  wretch  should  come  to  imme- 
diately. The  promise  of  punishment  appeased  the 
people,  who  sat  with  great  attention  and  pleasure  to 
«ee  an  example  made  of  so  odious  a  criminal.  It  is 
with  shame  and  concent  that  I  speak  it :  but  I  very 
much  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
speech  so  impious  as  to  raise  sudb  a  laudable  horror 
imd  indignation  in  a  modem  audience.  It  is  very 
natural  for  an  author  to  make  ostentation  of  his 
reading  as  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  tell  -stories ;  for 
which  reason  I  must  beg  the  reader  will  excuse  me, 
if  Ilbr  once  indulge  myself  in  both  these  inclina« 
iions.  We  see  the  attention,,  judgment,  and  virtue, 
sf  a  whole  audience,  in  the  foregoing  instances. 
•If  we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  cf  a  single  spec- 
Jator,  let  us  reflect  upon  that  of  Socrates,  in  a  par- 
iicular  which  gives  me  as  great  an  idea  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man,  as  any  circuu^stance  of  his  life,  or, 
>what  is  more,  of  his  death.  This  venerable  person 
often  frequented  the  theatre,  which  brought  a  great 
many  thither,  out  of  a  : desire  to  see  him.  On 
jwhich  occasion  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  some- 
tunes  stood,  to  make  himself  the  more  conspicuous, 
.and  .to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  beholders.     He 
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was  one  day  present  at  the  first  representation  of  a 
tragedy  oi  Euripides,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  itk  sevend  of 
his  plays.  In  the  midst  of  the  tragedy,  which  had 
met  with  very  great'  [^access,  there  chanced  to 
be  a  line  that  seemed  to  encourage  vice  and  im- 
moraUty. 

This  was  no  sooner  spoken,  but  Socrates  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  without  any  regard  to  his  af- 
fection for  his  friend,  or  to  the  success  of  the  ^lay, 
shewed  himself  displeased  at  what  was  said,  and 
talked  out  of  the  assembly.  I  question  not  but 
the  reader  will  be  curious  to  know,  what  the  line 
was  that  gave  this  divine  heathen  so  much  offence. 
If  my  memory  fails  me  not,  it  was  in  the  part  of 
HippoUtos,  who,  when  he  is  pressed  by  an  oath^ 
which  he  had  l^en  to  keep  sUence,  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  had  taktn  ike  oath  with  his  tongue, 
W  not  with  hit  heart.  Had  a  person  of  a  vicious 
ehsraeter  made  sudi  a  speech,  it  might  have  been 
allowed  as  a  proper  repi^eiseatation  of  the  baseness  of 
his  thoughts :  but  suoh  an  repression,  out  of  the 
mouth  <^  the  virtuotis  HippoUtos,  was  giving  a 
saoGtioB  to  fflkehiood,  and  establiiliffig  perjary  by  a 
naxan. 

Having  got  over  aU  ntterrupdons,  i  have  set  apart 
to-nomm  lor  the  dosing  of  my  visioB. 


T  2 
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Aodire,  atque  legam  jubeo  eomponere,  qnisqab 
Ambitione  walk,  aut  argenti  pallet  amore. 

Hob.  S  Sat.  iii.  77; 

Come  all,  whose  breasts  with  bad  ambition  iase». 
Or  the  pale  passion,  that  for  money  dies,—^ 
Compose  your  robes  Francis. 

From  my  (yom  Apartment y  January  20. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VISION. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  passed  througii 
the  first  part  of  my  vision,  and  recovered  the  centre 
of  the  wood,  from  whence  I  had  tl^e  prospect  of  the 
three  great  roads.     I  here  joined  myself  to  the  mid- 
dle-aged party  of  manldnd,  who  marched  behind 
the  standard  of  Ambition.     The  great  road  lay  in  a 
direct  line,  and  was  terminated  by  the  '  Temple  oi 
Virtue/    It  was  planted  on  each  side  with  laurels, 
which  were  intermixed  with  marble  trophies,  carved 
pillars,  and  statues  of  lawgivers^  heroes,  statesm< 
philosophers,  and  poets.   The  persons  who  travel! 
np  this  great  path  were  such  whose  thoughts  w« 
bent  upon  doing  eminent  services'  to  mankind, 
promoting  the  good  of  their  country.    On  each  si^ 
of  this  great  road  were  several  paths,  that  were 
laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  ran  parallel  with^ 
These  were  most  of  them  covered  walks,  and 
ceived  into  them  men  of  retired  virtue,  who  propc 
to  themselves  the  same  end  of  their  journey,  thou 
they  chose  to  make  it  in  shade  and  obscurity, 
edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk  were  so  c( 
trived  that  we  could  not  see  the  *  Temple  of  Hont 
by  reason  of  the  '  Temple  of  Virtue,'  which  si 
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before  it.  At  the;  ^ates  of  this  temple  we  were  met 
by  the  goddess  of  it,  wfio  conducted  us  into  that  of 
Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other  edifice  by  a 
beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance 
into  it.  When  the  deity  of  the  inner  structure  had 
received  us,  she  presented  us  in  a  body  to  a  figure 
that  was  placed  over  the  high-altar,  and  was  the 
emblem  of  Eternity.  She  sat  on  a  globe  in  the  midst 
of  a  golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a  sun  in  one 
hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other.  Her  head  was  veiled 
and  her  feet  covered.  Our  hearts  glowed  within  us, 
as  we  stood  amidst  the  sphere  of  light  which  this 
image  cast  on  every  side  of  it. 

Having  seen  all  that  happened  to  this  band  of  ad-^ 
venturers,  I  repaired  to  another  pile  of  building  that 
stood  wiAin  view  of  the  *  Temple  of  Honour,'  and 
was  raised  in  imitation  6f  it,  upon  the  very  same  mo- 
del; but  at  my  approach  to  it,  I  found,  that  the 
stones  were  laid  together  without  mortar,  and  that 
the  whole  fabric  stood  upon  so  weak  a  foundation, 
that  it  shook  wifh  every  wind  that  blew.  This  was 
called  the  *  Temple  of  Vanity.'  The  goddess  of  it 
sat  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  tajpers,  that  butned 
^ayand  night,  and  made  her  appear  much  better 
fen  she  would  have  done  in  open  day-light.  Her 
thole  art  was,  to  shew  herself  more  beautiful  and 
teajestic  than  she  really  was.  For  which  reason  she 
fcad  painted  her  face,  and  wore  a  cluster  of  false 
'Jewels  upon  her  breast ;  but  what  I  more  particularly 
observed  was  the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which 
^was  made  altogether  in  the  fashion  of  a  modem  yiir- 
hga!.  This  place  was  filled  with  hypocrites,  pe- 
lts, freethinkers,  and  prating  politicians;  with  a 
ibble  of  those  who  have  only  titles  to  make  them 
batmen.  Female  votaries  crowded  the  temple, 
ibked  up  the  aventtes  of  it,  and  were  more  in 
1  'tiumber  than  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.     I  made 

T  3 
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it  my  business,  in  my  return  towards  that  part  of  the 
wood  from  whence  I  first  set  out,  to  observ^e  the 
walk  which  led  to  this  temple  :  for  I  met  in  it  se- 
veral who  had  begun  their  journey  with  the  bcuid  of 
virtuous  persons,  and  travelled  some  time  in  their 
company.;  but  upon  examination  I  found,  that  dxere 
were  several  paths  which  led  out  of  the  great  road 
into  the  sides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  so  many 
crooked  turns  and  windings,  that  those  who  travelled 
through  them,  often  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
*  Temple  of  Virtue ;'  then  crossed  the  straight  road, 
and  sometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  space,  until 
the  crooked  path  which  they  were  engaged  in,  again 
led  them  into  the  wood.  The  several  alleys  of  these 
wanderers  had  their  particular  ornaments.  One  of 
them  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  in  the  walk  of 
the  mischievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which  had  at 
every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person,  whom  by  the  in- 
scription I  found  to  be  Machiavel,  pointing  out  the 
way  with  an  extended  finger,  like  a  Mercury^ 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
with  a  design  to  observe  carefully  every  thing  that 
passed  in  the  region  of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences 
in  that  assembly,  which  was  made  up  of  persons  of 
my  own  age.  This  body  of  travellers  had  not  gone 
far  in  the  third  great  road,  before  it  led  them  insen^ 
sibly  into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  they  journeyed  se- 
veral days  with  great  toil  and  uneasiness,  and  without 
the  necessary  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  The 
only  relief  tney  met  with,  was  in  a  river  that  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of  golden 
sand.  They  often  drank  of  this  stream,  which  had 
such  a  particular  quality  in  it,  that  though  it  refreshed 
them  for  a  time,  it  rather  inflamed  than  quenched 
their  thirst.  On  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  range 
of  hills  full  of  precious  ore ;  for  where  the  rains  had 
washed  ofi*  the  earth,  one  might  see  in  several  part^ 
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of  them  long  veins  of  gold,  and  rodsrs  that  looked 
like  pure  silyer.     We  .were  told,  that  the  deity  o£ 
r  the  fdace  had  forbiddai  any  of  his  votaries^  to  dig 
iato  the  bowels  of  these  hills,  or  convert  the  treasures 
they  contained  to  any  use,  under  pain  of  starving. 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  stood  the  'Temple  of 
Avarice,'  made  after  the  manner  of  a  fortification, 
and  surrounded  with  a  thousand  triple- headed  dogs,, 
that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off  beggars. .    At 
oar  approach,  they  all  fell  a  barking,  and  would 
We  very<much  terrified  us,  had  not  an  old  woman, 
who  called  herself  by  the  forged  name  of  Compe- 
tency, offered  herself  for  our  guide.     She  carried 
under  her  garment  a  golden  bough,  which  she  no 
sooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down,, 
and  the  gates  flew  open  for  our  reception.     We 
were  led  through  a  hundred  iron  doors  before  we 
entered  the  temple.     At  the  upper  end  of  it  sat 
the  god  of  Avarice,  with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and 
a  meagre  starved  countenance ;  enclosed  with  heaps 
of  ingots  and  pyramid^  of  money,  but  half  naked 
and  shivering  with  cold-     On  his 'right  haod  was  a 
fiend  called  Rapine,  and  on  his  left  a  particular 
favourite,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  Parsi- 
mony.     The  first  was  his  collector,  and  the  other 
l^is  cashier. 

There  were  several  long  tables  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  temple,  with  respective  officers  attending 
behind  them.  Some  of  these  I  inquired  into.  At 
the  first  table  was  kept  the  *  Office  of  Corruption.^ 
Seeing  a  solicitor  extremely  busy,  and  whispering 
every  body  that  passed  by,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him 
very  attentively,  and  saw  him  oflen  going  up  to  a 
person  that  had  a  pen  in  his.  hand,  with  a  multiplica- 
tion table  and  an  almanack  before  him,  which  as  I 
afterward  heard,  was  all  the  learning  he  was  master 
of.    The  solicitor  would  often  apply  himself  to  hia 
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^ar,  and  at  ^e  same  time  cdiivffy  moui^  lftm>  fate 
band,  for  which  the  other  would  give  htm  out  a  pi^ce 
of  paper  or  parchment,  signed  and  sealed  in  form. 
The  name  of  this  descteronft  and  successful  solicitor 
was  Bribery.  At  the  next  table  was  the  '  Office 
of  Extortion.'  Behind  it  sat  a  person  in  a  bob  wig, 
counting  over  great  sums  of  money.  He  gave  out 
little  purses  to  several;  who  after  a  sl^rt  tour 
brought  him,  in  return,  sacks  full  of  the  same  kind 
of  coin.  I  saw  at  the  same  time  a  person  called 
Fraud,  who  sat  behind  the  counter  with  fal6e  scales, 
light  weights,  and  scanty  measures ;  by  the  skilful 
application  of  which  instruments,  she  had  g6t  toge- 
ther an  immense  heap  of  wealth.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  name  the  several  officers,  or  describe  the 
votaries  that  attended  in  this  temple.  There  were 
many  old  men  panting  and  breathless,  reposing  their 
heads  on  bags  of  money ;  nay,  many  of  them  actu- 
ally dying,  whose  very  pangs  and  convulsions,  which 
rendered  their  purses  usdess  to  them,  only  made 
them  grasp  them  -the  faster.  There  were  some  tear- 
ing with  one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments 
and  flesh  of  many  miserable  persons  who  stood  before 
them;  and  with  the  other  hand,  throwing  away  what 
they  had  seized,  to  harlots,  flatterers,  and  panders, 
that  stood  behind  them. 

On  a  sudden  the  whole  assembly  fell  a  trembling : 
and  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  great  room  we 
Were  in  was  haunted  with  a  spfefctre,  that  many  times 
a  day  appeared  to  them,  and  terrified  them  to  dis- 
traction. 

In  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the 
apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be 
Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my  acquaintance  with 
this  phantom,  which  had  rendered  the  sight  of  her 
more  familiar  to  me,  or  however  it  was,  she  did  not 
make  so  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as 
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the  god  of  this  loathsome  temple.  The  miserable 
votaries  of  this  place  were,  I  found,  of  another  mind. 
Eveiy  one  fancied  himself  ^reatened  hy  the  appa- 
rition as  she  stalked  about  the  room,  and  began  to 
lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags,  with  the  utmost 
fear  and  trembling. 

I  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  which  I 
saw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  unaccountable  antipathies  which  some 
persons  are  bom  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  frenzy. 
Dot  unlike  that  which  throws  a  man  into  terrors  and 
sgonies,  at  the  sight  of  so  useful  and  innocent  a 
thing  as  water.  The  whole  assembly  was  surprised, 
when,  instead  of  paying  my  devotions,  to  the  deity 
whom  they  all  adored,  they  saw  me  address  myself 
to  the  phantom. 

*  Oh,  Poverty !'  said  I, '  my  first  petition  to  thee 
is,  that  thou  wouldst  never  appear  to  me  hereafter: 
but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that  then  thou 
wouldst  not  bear  a  form  more  terrible  than  that  in 
which  thou  appearest  to  me  at  present.  Let  not  thy 
threats  and  menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is 
im^teful,  or  unjust.  Let  me  not  snut  my  ears  to 
the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  person 
that  has  deserved  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,.  &r  any 
fear  of  thee,  desert  my  friend^  my  principles,  or  my 
honour.  If  Wealth  is  to  visit  me,  and  come  with  her 
osoal  attendants,  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do  thou,  O 
Poverty  t  hasten  to  my  rescue ;  but  bring  along  with 
thee  the  two  sisters,  in  whose  company  thou  art 
always  cheerful,  Libeity  and  Innocence.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  vision  must  be  deferred  to 
another  opporti^nity. 
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Ex  humili  summa  ad  fastigia  renim 

Extollit,  qooties  volQit  Fortuna  jocari. — Jjsy.  Sat.  iH.  ^. 

Fortune  can,  for  her  pleasure,  fools  advance. 

And  toss  them  on  the  wheels  of  Chance.'— Dbi^d£n. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  January  23.  j 

WEKT  on  Saturday  last  to  make  a  visit  in  the  city ; 
and  as  I  passed  through  Cheapside,  I  saw  ciKiwds  of 
people  turning  down  towards  the  Bank,  and  strug- 
gling who  should  first  get  their  money  into  the  tteu 
erected  lottery.  It  gave  me  a  great  notion  of  the 
credit  of  our  present  government  and  administration, 
to  find  people  press  as  eagerly  to  pay  money  as  tbey 
would  to  receive  it ;  aiid,  at  the  same  time,  a  due 
respect  for  that  body  of  men  who  have  found  out  so 
pleasing  an  expedient  for  carrying  on  the  common 
cause,  that  they  have  tui'ned  a  tax  into  a  diversion. 
The  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  the  hopes  of  success, 
which  this  project  has  occasioned  in  this  great  city, 
lightens  the  burden  of  the  war,  and  puts  me  in  lAifiid 
of  some  games,  which,  they  say,  were  invented  by 
wise  men,  who  were  lovers  of  their  country,  to  make 
their  fellow-citizens  undergo  the  tediousness  and 
fatigues  of  a  long  siege.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of 
homage  due  to  fortune,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  and  that 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  lay  in 
my  pretences  to  her  favour,  and  pay  my  compliments 
to  her  by  recommending  a  ticket  to  her  disposal. 
For  this  reason,  upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings,  I 
sold  off  a  couple  of  globes  and  a  telescope,  which,  with 
the  cash  I  had  by  me,  raised  the  sum  that  was  re- 
quisite for  that  purpose.     I  find  by  my  calculations. 
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that  k  is  but  a  hundred  and^fty  thousand  to  one, 
against  my  being  worth  a  thousand  pounds  per  on- 
mm  for  tiusty-two  years ;  and  if  any  Plum  in  the 
city  will  lay  me  a  hundred  and  fifl^  thousandipounds 
to  twenty  shillings,  which  is  an  e^n  bet,  ihat  I  jam 
not  this  fortunate  man,  I  will  take  the  wager,  and 
ihall  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  singular  courage 
and  fair  dealing;  having  given  orders  to  Mr.  Mor- 
phew  to  sobscribe  such  a  policy  in  my  behalf,  if  any 
person  accepts  of  the  offer.  I  must  confers,  I  have 
had  such  private  intimations  from  the  twinkling  of  a 
certain  star  in  some  of  my  astronomical  observations^ 
thsti  should  be  unwilling  to  take  fifty  pounds  a  year 
for  my  chance,  unless  it  were  to  oblige  a  particular 
fiiend.  My  chief  business  at  present  is,  to  prepare 
my  mind  for  this  change  of  fortune;  for  as  Seneca,, 
who  was  a  greater  moralist,  and  a  much  richer  man 
<han  I  shall  be  with  this  addition  to  my  present  in- 
come, says,  Munera  ista  Fortunes  pntatis  ?  InsiditB 
tut.  *  What  we  look  upon  as  gifts  and  presents 
of  Fortune,  are  traps  and  snares  which  she  lays  for 
the  unwary/  I  am  arming  myself  against  her  favours 
with  all  my  philosophy ;  and  that  I  may  not  lose 
myself  in  such  a  redundance  of  unnecessary  and 
superfluous  wealth,  I  have  determined  to  settle  an 
aonual  pension-  out  of  it  upon  a  fsunily  of  Palatines, 
and  by  that  means  give  these  unhappy  strangers  a 
tsite  of  British  property.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
have  an  excellent  servant-maid,  whose  diligence  in 
attaidisig  me  has  increased  in  proportion  to  my  in- 
finaities,  I  shall  settle  upon  her  the  revenue  arising 
out  of  the  t^  pounds^  and  amounting  to  fourteen 
shillings  per  annum;  with  which  she  may  retire  into 
Wales,  where  she  was  bom  a  gentlewoman,  and  pass 
the  remaining  part  of  her  days  in  a  condition  suit- 
able to  er  birtkand  quality.  It  was  impossible  for 
ne  to  laake  ■  an  inn^Mifltn  into  my  own  fortune  on 
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'this  occasioD,  without  teeing,  at  the  same  tiine,  the 
fate^of  others  who  are  embarked  in  the  same  adyen> 
•tare.  And  indeed  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  U 
•observe,  that  the  war,  which  genendly  impoyerishei 
those  who  furnish  out  the  expense  of  it,  will  by  thii 
means  give  estates  to  some  without  making  othen 
the  poorer  for  it.  I  have  lately  seen  several  ii 
liveries,  who  will  give  as  good  of  their  own  verj 
vuddenly;  cmd  took  a  particular  satisfaction  in  th( 
«ight'of  a  young  country-wench,  whom  I  this  .morn- 
ing passed  by  as  she  was  whirling  her  mop,  witii  hei 
petticoats  tucked  up  very  agreeably,  who,  if  there  is 
mny  truth  in  my  art,  is  within  ten  months  of  being 
the  handsomest  great  fortune  in  town.  I  mu«t  con^ 
fess  I  was  so  struck  with  the  foresight  t>f  what  sb€ 
is  to  be,  that  I  treated  her  accordingly,  and  said  to 
her,  -f  Pray,  young-lady,  permit  me  to  pass  by/  I 
would  for  this  reason  advise  all  masters  and  mis* 
tresses  to  carry  it  with  great  moderation  and  con- 
clescensiontowards^their  servants  until  next  Michael- 
Tnas,  lest  the  superiority  at  that  time  should  be  in- 
serted. I  must  likewise  admonish  all  my  •brethren 
and  fellow-adventurers,  to  fill  their  minds  with  pro- 
per arguments  for  their  support  and  consolation  in 
ease  of  ill  success.  It  so  happens  in  this  particular, 
that  though  the  gainers  will  have  reason  to  rejoice 
the  losers  -will  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  re 
member,  the  day  after  the  thousand  pound  prize  wai 
tirawn  in  the  penny-lotteryy  I  went  to  visit  a  sj^e 
iietic  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  under  mud 
dejection,  and  seemed  to  me  to  have  suffered  soni< 
great  disappointment.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  h( 
iiad  put  two-pence  for  himself  and  his  son  into  th( 
lottery,  and  that  neither  of  them  had  drawn  th< 
thousand  pounds.  Hereupon  this  unlucky  persoi 
■took  occasion  to  enumerate  the  misfortunes  of  hii 
iife,  and  concluded  with  telling  me,  that  he  ^neve 
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was  successfbl  in  any  of  his  undertakings.'  I  was 
forced  to  comfort  him  widi  the  common  reflection 
npon  such  occasions,  '  that  men  of  the  greatest 
merit  are  not  always  men  of  the  greatest  success,  aind 
that  persons  of  his  character  mtist  not  expect  to  be 
as  ha^py  as  fools.'  I  shall  proceed'  in  the  like  man- 
ner with  my  rivals  and  comp^tors  for  the  thousand 
poawfe  a  yeoTy  which  we  are  now  in  pursuit  (tf ;  and 
that  I  may  give  general  content  to  die  whole  body 
of  candidates,  I  shall  allow  all  that  draw  prizes  to  be 
fortunatCy  and  all  that  miss  them  to  be  xoise. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
received  several  letters  upon  this  subject,  but  find 
one  common  error  running  through  them  all,  which 
is,  that  the  writers  of  them  believe  their  fate  in  these 
cases  depends  upon  the  astrologer,  and  not  upon  the 
stars:  as  in  the  following  letter  from  one,  who,  I 
fear,  flatters  himself  with  hopes  of  success  which  are 
altogether  groundless,  since  he  does  not  seem  to  me 
80  great  a  fool  as  he  takes  himself  to  be. 

'Sm, 

*  Coming  to  town,  and  finding  my  friend  Mr. 
Parthdge  dead  and  buried,  and  you  the  only  con- 
juror in  repute,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  applying 
inyself  to  you  for  a  favour,  which  nevertheless  I  con- 
fess it  would  better  become  a  friend  to  ask,  than  one 
who  is,  as  I  am,  altogether  a  stranger  to  you ;  but 
poverty,  you  know,  is  impudent ;  and  as  that  gives 
me  the  occasion,  so  that  alone  could  give  me  the 
confidence  to  be  thus  importunate. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  very  poor,  and  very  desirous  to  be 
otherwise ;  I  have  got  ten  pounds,  which  J  design 
to  venture  in  the  lottery  now  on  foot.  What  I  desire 
of  you  is,  that  by  your  art,  you  will  choose  such  a 
^cket  for  me  as  shall  arise  a  benefit  su£Scient  to  main* 
^n  me.   I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  I  am 

III.  u 
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good  for  nothing,  and  must  therefore  insiat  upon  a 
larger  lot  than  would  satisfy  those  who  are  capable, 
by  their  own  abilities,  of  adding  something  to  what 
you  should  assign  them ;  whereas  I  must  expect  an 
absolute  independent  maintenance,  because,  as  I 
said,  I  can  do  nothing.  It  is  possible,  after  this  free 
confession  of  mine,  you  may  diink  I  do  not  deserve 
to  be  rich;  but  I  hope  you  will  likewise  observe,  I 
can  ill  afford  to  be  poor.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  I 
am  well  qualified  for  an  estate,  and  have  a  good  title 
to  luck  in  a  lottery;  but  I  resign  myself  wholly  to 
your  mercy,  not  without  hopes  that  you  will  consi- 
der the  less  I  deserve,  the  greater  the  generosity  in 
you.  If  you  reject  me,  I  have  agreed  with  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  to  bury  me  for  my  ten  pounds. 
I  once  more  recommend  myself  to  your  favour,  and 
bid  you  adieu!' 

I  cannot  forbear  publishing  another  letter  which  I 
have  received,  because  it  redounds  to  ray  own  credit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  a  very  honest  footman. 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  Jan.  23, 1709-10. 

^  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  acquaint  you,  that  I 
put  an  advertisement  into  your  last  I^aper  about  a 
watch  which  was  lost,  and  was  brought  to  me  on 
the  very  day  your  paper  came  out,  by  a  footman, 
who  told  me,  that  he  would  have  brought  it,  if  he 
had  not  read  your  discourse  of  that  day  against 
avarice;  but  that  since  he  had  read  it»  he  scorned 
to  take  a  reward  for  doing  what  in  justice  he.  ought 
to  do.        I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Hammokd.' 
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Qoem  mala  stultitia,  et  quecunqae  inscitia  Teri 
Cascoin  agit,  insanoni  Chrysippi  porticus,  et  grex 
Aiituniat ;  hsc  popolos,  haec  magnos  forroola  reges, 
Ezoepto  sapieute,  tenes. Hob.  2  Sat.  iii.  4S. 

Wboin  Ticioas  passioDs,  or  whom  falsehood,  blind. 

Are  by  the  Stoics  held  of  the  mad  kind. 

All  bot  the  wise  are  by  this  process  bound, 

The  subject  nations,  and  the  monarch  crown'd.-^FRAiicis. 

From  my  own  Jpariment,  January  25. 

There  is  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who,  I 
think,  hare  left  more  volumes  behind  them,  and 
those  better  written,  than  any  other  of  the  frater- 
nities in  philosophy.  It  was  a  maxim  of  this  sect, 
that  all  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  yirtne  are  madmen.  Every  one  who  go- 
verns himself  by  these  rules,  is  allowed  the  title  of 
lise,  and  reputed  to  be  in  his  senses ;  and  every 
one,  in  proportion  as  he  deviates  from  them,  is  pro- 
DODncea  frantic  and  distracted.  Cicero  having 
chosen  this  maxim  for  his  theme,  takes  occasion  to 
argue  from  it  very  agreeably  with  Clodius,  his  im- 
placable adversary,  ^o  had  procured'  his  banish- 
ment. *  A  city,'  says  he,  *  is  an  assembly  distin- 
guished into  bodies  of  men,  who  are  in  possession 
of  their  respective  rights  and  privileges,  cast  under 
|)roper  subordinations,  cmd  in  all  its  parts  obedient  to 
the  rules  of  law  and  equity.'  He  then  represents 
the  government  from  whence  he  was  banished,  at  a 
time  when  the  consul,  senate,  and  laws,  had  lost 
their  authority,  as  a  commonwealth  of  lunatics. 
For  this  reason  he  regards  his  expulsion  from  Rome, 

¥2 
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as  a  man  would  being  turned  out  of  Bedlam,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  it  should  drive  him  out  of  their  walls 
as  a  person  unfit  for  their  community.  We  are 
therefore  to  look  upon  every  man's  brain  to  be 
touched,  however  he  may  appear  in  the  general 
conduct  of  his  life,  if  he  has  an  unjustifiable  singu- 
larity in  any  part  of  his  conversation  or  behaviour  ; 
'or  if  he  swerves  from  right  reason,  however  com- 
mon his  kind  of  madness  may  be,  we  shall  not  ex- 
cuse him  for  its  being  epidemical ;  it  being  our  .pre- 
sent design  to  clap  up  all  such  as  have  the  marks  of 
madness  upon  them,  who  are  now  permitted  to  go 
about  the  streets  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
they  do  no  mischief  in  their  fits.  Abundance  of 
imaginary  great  men  are  put  in  straw  to  bring  them 
to  a  right  sense  of  themselves.  And  is  it  not  alto- 
gether as  reasonable,  that  an  insignificant  man,  who 
has  an  immoderate  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  a 
quite  different  notion,  of  his  own  abilities  from  what 
uie  rest  of  the  world  entertain,  should  have  the  same 
care  taken  of  him,  as  a  beggar  who  fancies  himself 
a  duke  or  a  prince?  Or  why  should  a  man  who 
starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,, be  trusted  with  him- 
self, more  than  he  who  fancies  he  is  an  emperor  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  ?  I  have  several  women  of  qua- 
lity in  my  thoughts,  who  set  so  exorbitant  a  value 
upon  themselves,  that  I  .have  often  most  heartily 
pitied  them,  and  wished  them  for  their  recovery 
under  the  same  discipline  with  the  pewierer's  Toife. 
I  find  by  several  hints  in  ancient  author^,  that  when 
the  Romans  were  in  the  height  of  power  and 
luxury,  they. assigned  out  of  their  vast  dominions  an 
island  called  Anticyra,  as  a  habitation  for  madmen. 
This  was  the  Bedlam  of  the  Roman  empire,  whither 
all  persons  who  had  lost  their  wits  used  to  resort 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  them.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Roman  emperors  were  advised  to  repair 
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to  tbis  iiftkuid ;  i^ut  most  of  them,  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  sttch  sober  counsels,  gave  way  to  their 
distraction,  nntil  the  people  knocked  them  on  the 
head  as  despairing  of  their  cure.  In  short,  it  was 
as  usual  for  men  of  distempered  brains  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Anticyra  in  those  days,  as  it  is  in  ours  for 
persons  who  have  a  disorder  in  their  lungs  to  go  to 
Montpelier. 

The  prodigious  crops  of  hellebore  with  which 
this  whole  inland  abounded,  did  not  only  furnish 
them  with  incomparable  tea,  snuff,  and  Hungary 
water  ;  but  impregnated  the  air  of  the  country  with 
such  sober  and  salutiferous  steams,  as  very  much 
comforted  the  heads,  and  refreshed  the  senses  of  all 
that' breathed  in  it.  A  discarded  statesman,  that  at 
his  first  landing  appeared  stark  staring  mad,  would 
become  calm  in  a  week's  time ;  and  upon  his  return 
home,  live  easy  and  satisfied  in  his  retirement.  A 
moping  lover  would  groiy  a  pleasant  fellow  by  that 
time  be  had  rid  thrice  about  the  island;  and  a 
hare-brained  rake,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  country, 
go  home  again  a  composed,  grave,  worthy  gen- 
deman. 

I  have  premised  these  particulars  before  I  enter 
on  the  main  design  of  this  pi^er,  because  I  would 
Dot  be  thought  altogether  notional  in  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  pass  only  for  a  projector  of  morality.  I 
could  quote  Horace  and  Seneca,  and  some  other 
ancient  writers  of  good  repute,  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion ;  and  make  out  by  their  testimony,  that  our 
streets  are  filled  with  distracted  persons ;  that  our 
shops  and  taverns,  private  and  public  houses,  swarm 
with  them ;  and  Ihat  it  is  very  hard  to  make  up  a. 
tderable  assembly  without  a  majority  of  them.  But 
what  I  have  already  said  is,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  ensuing  project,  which  I  shall  therefore  give 
some  account  of  without  any  farther  preface. 

V  S 
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'  1 .  It  it  humbly  proposed,  that  a  proper  receptacle^ 
or  habitation,  be  forthwith  erected  for  all  such  per- 
sons asy  upon  due  trial  andexaminatien,  shall  Appear 
to  be  out  of  their  wits. 

2.  That,  to  serve  the  present  exigency,  the  ccl- 
lege  in  M oorfields  be  very  much  extended  at  both 
,ends ;  and  that  it  be  converted  into  a  square,  by 
adding  three  other  sides  to  it. 

3.  That  nobody  be  admitted  into  these  three  ad- 
ditional  sides,  but  such  whose  frenzy  can  lay  no 
claim  to  an  apartment  in  that  row  of  building  which 
is  already  erected. 

4.  That  the  architect,  physician,  apothecary,  sur- 
geon,, keepers,  nurses,  and  porters,  be  all  and  each 
of  them  cracked ;  provided  that  their  frenzy  does  not 
lie  in  the  profession  or  employment  to  which  they 
shall  severally  and  respectively  be  assigned. 

N.  B.  It  is  thought  fit  to  give  the  foregoing  notice, 
that  Qone  may  present  himself  here  for  any  post  of 
hopour  or  profit,  who  is  not  duly  qualified. 

5.  That  over  all  the  gates  of  the  additional  build- 
ings, there  be  figures  placed  in  the  same  manner 
as  over  the  entrance  of  the  edifice  already  erected ; 
provided  they  represent  such  distractions  only  as 
are  proper  for  those  additional  buildings ;  as  of  an 
envious  man  gnawing  his  own  flesh;  a  gamester 
pulling  himself  by  the  ears,  and  knocking  his  head 
against  a  marble  pillar ;  a  covetous  man  warming 
himself  over  a  heap  of  gold ;  a  coward  flying  from 
his  own  shadow,  and  the  like. 

*  Having  laid  down  this  general  scheme  of  my  de- 
sign, I  do  hereby  invite  all  persons  who  are  willing 
to  encourage  so  .public-spirited  a  project,  to  bring 
in  their  contributions  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  to 
apprehend  forthwith  any  politician  whom  they  shall 
catch  raving  in  a  coffee-house,  or  any  freetiiiinker 
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whom  they  shall  find  publishing 'his  deliriums^  or 
any  other  person  who  shall  give  the  like  manifest 
signs  of  a  crazed  imagination :  and  I  do  at  the  same 
time  give  this  public  notice  to  all  the  madmen  about 
this  great  city,  that  they  may  return  to  their  senses 
with  all  imaginable  expedition,  lest  if  they  should 
come  into  my  hands,  I  should  put  them  into  a  re- 
^men  which  they  would  not  like  :  for  if  I  find  any 
one  of  them  persist  in  his  frantic  behaviour,  I  will 
make  him  in  a  month's  time  as  famous  as  ever 
Oliver's  porter  was. . 
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Anguillam  caudal  tenes. — ^T.  D'Ubfey. 
You  have  got  an  eel  by  the  tail. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  January  27. 

There  is  no  sort  of  company  so  agreeable  as  that  of 
women  who  have  good  sense  without  affectation, 
and  can  converse  with  men  without  any  private  de- 
sign of  imposing  chains  and  fetters.  Belvidera, 
whom  I  visited  this  evening,  is  one  of  these.  There 
is  an  invincible  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  she  says, 
from  her  being  a  beautiful  woman;  because  she 
does  not  consider  herself  as  such  when  she  talks  to 
you.  This  amiable  temper  gives  a  certain  tincture 
to  all  her  discourse,  and  made  it  very  agreeable  to 
me  until  we  were  interrupted  by  Lydia,  a  creature 
who  has  all  the  charmiS  that  can  adorn  a  woman. 
Her  attractions  would  indeed  be  irresistible,  but  that 
she  thinks  them  so,  and  is  always  employing  thenv 
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in  stratagems  and  conquests.  When  I  turned  my 
eye  upon  her  as  she  sat  down,  I  saw  she  was  a  per- 
son of  that  character,  which,  for  the  farther  in- 
formation of  my  country  correspondents,  I  had  long 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  explaining.  Lydia  is  a 
finished  coquette,  ndiich  is  a  sect  among  women  of 
all  others  the  most  mischievous,  and  makes  the 
greatest  havoc  and  disorder  in  society.  I  went  on  in 
me  discourse  I  was  in  with  Belvidera,  without  shew- 
ing that  I  had  ohserved  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
Lydia:  upon  which,-  I  immediately  saw  her  look 
me  over  as  some  very  ill-bred  fellow ;  and,  casting 
a  scornful  glance  on  my  dress,  give  a  shrug  at  Bel- 
videra. But,  as  much  as  she  despised  me,  she 
wanted  my  admiration,  and  made  twenty  offers  to 
bring  my  eyes  her  way :  but  I  reduced  her  to  a  rest- 
lessness in  her  sent,  and  impertinent  playing  of  her 
fan,  and  many  other  n;iotions  and  gestures,  before  I 
took  the  least  notice  of  her.  At  last  I  looked  at  her 
with  a  kind  of  surprise,  as  if  she  had  before  been 
unobserved  by  reason  of  an  ill  light  where  she  sat. 
It  is  not  to  be  expressed  what  a  sudden  joy  I  saw 
arise  in  her  countenance,  even  at  the  approbation  of 
such  a  very  old  fellow:  but  she  did  not  long  enjoy 
her  triumph  without  a  rival ;  for  there  immediately 
entered  Castabella,  a  lady  of  a  quite  contrary  cha- 
racter, that  is  to  say,  as  eminent  a  prude  as  Lydia 
is  a  coquette.  Belvidera  gave  me  a  glance,  which 
methought  intimated,  that  they  were  both  curio- 
sities in  their  kind,  and  worth  remarking.  As  soon 
as  we  were  again  seated,  I  stole  looks  at  each  lady, 
as  if  I  was  comparing  their  perfections.  Belvidera 
observed  it,  and  began  to  lead  me  into  a  discourse  of 
them  both  to  their  faces,  which  is  to  be  done  easily 
enough ;  for  one  woman  is  generally  so  intent  upon 
the  faults  of  another,  that  she  has  not  reflection 
enough  to  observe  when  her  own  are  represented. 
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'  I  have  taken  notice^  Mr.  Bickerstaff/  said  Bel- 
yidera,  '  that  you  have,  in  some  parts  of  your 
writings,  drawn  characters  of  our  sex,  in  which 
you  have  not,  to  my  apprehension,  been  clear  enough 
and  distinct;  particularly  in  those  of  a  Prude  and  a 
Coquette.*  « Upon  the  mention  of  this,  Lydia  was 
roused  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Castabella's 
picture,  and  Castabella,  with  the  hopes  of  that  of 
Lydia.  *  Madam,'  said  I  to  Belvidera,  *  when  we 
consider  nature,  we  shall  often  find  very  contrary 
effects  flow  from  the  same  cause.  The  Prude  and 
Coquette,  as  different  as  they  appear  in  their  be- 
haviour, are  in  reality  the  same  kind  of  women. 
The  motive  of  action  in  both  is  the  affectation  of 
pleasing  men.  They  are  sisters  of  the  same  blood 
and  constitution ;  only  one  chooses  a  grave,  and  the 
other  a  light  dress.  •  The  Prude  appears  more  vir- 
tuous, the  Coquette  more  vicious,  than  she  really  is. 
The  distant  behaviour  of  the  Prude  tends  to  the 
same  purpose  as  the' advances  of  the  Coquette ;  and 
you  have  as  little  reason  to  fall  into  despair  from  the 
severity  of  the  one,  as  to  conceive  hopes  from  the 
familiarity  of  the  other.  What  leads  you  into  a 
clear  sense  of  their  character  is,  that  you  may  obr 
serve  each  of  them  has  the  distinction  of  sex  in  all 
her  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  You  can  never 
mention  any  assembly  you  were  lately  in,  but  one 
asks  you  with  a  rigid,  the  other  with  a  sprightly  air, 
"  Pray,  what  men  were  there  ?'*  As  for  Prudes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  are  several  of  them, 
who,  like  hypocrites,  by  long  practice  of  a  false 
part,  become  sincere ;  or  at  least  delude  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  they  are  so.' 

For  the  benefit  of  the  society  of  ladies,  I  shall 
propose  one  rule  to  them  as  a  test  of  their  virtue. 
I  find  in  a  very  celebrated  modern  author,  that  the 
great  foundress  of  Pietists,  Madam  de  Bourignon, 
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who  wfts  no  less  famous  for  the  sanctity  of  her  life 
than  for  the  singularity  of  some  of  her  opinions, 
used  to  boast,  that  she  had  not  only  the  spirit  of 
continency  in  herself,  but  that  she  had  abo  the 
power  of  communicating  it  to  all  who  beheld  her. 
This  the  scoffers  of  those  days  called,  ^  The  gift  of 
infrigidation,'  and  took  occasion  from  it  to  rally  her 
face,  rather  than  admire  her  virtue.  I  would  there- 
fore advise  the  Prude,  who  has  a  mind  to  know  the 
integrity  of  her  own  heart,  to  lay  her  hand  seriously 
upon  it,  and  to  examine  herself,  whether  she  could 
smcerely  rejoice  in  such  a  gift  of  conveying  diaste 
thoughts  to  all  her  male  beholders.  If  she  has  any 
aversion  to  the  power  of  inspiring  so  great  a  virtue, 
whatever  notion  she  may  have  of  her  perfection,  she 
deceives  her  own  heart,  and  is  still  in  the  state  of 
prudery.'  Some  perhaps  will  look  upon  the  boast 
of  Madam  de  Bourignon,  as  the  utmost  ostentation 
of  a  Prude. 

If  you  would  see  the  humour  of  a  Coquette  pushed 
to  the  last  excess^  you  may  find  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  following  story;  which  I  will  set  down  at  length, 
because  it  pleased  me  when  I  read  it,  though  I  can- 
not recollect  in  what  author. 

*  A  young  coquette  widow  in  France  having  been 
followed  by  a  Gascon  of  quality,  who  had  boasted 
among  his  companions  of  some  favours  which  he 
had  never  received ;  to  be  revenged  of  him,  sent 
for  him  one  evening,  and  told  him,  "  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  her  a  very  particular  service/'  The 
Gascon,  with  much  profession  of  his  readiness  to 
obey  her  commands,  begged  to  hear  in  what  man- 
ner she  designed  to  employ  him.  "  You  know,''  said 
the  widow,  **  my  friend  Belinda ;  and  must  often 
have  heard  of  the  jealousy  of  that  impotent  wretch 
her  husband.  Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  carrying  on  a  certain  affair,  that  his  wife  and  I 
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should  be  together  a  whole  night.  What  I  have  tp 
ask  of  you  is,  to  dress  yourself  in  her  night-clothes^ 
Ukd  lie  by  him  a  whole  night  in  her  place,  that  he 
may  not  miss  her  while  she  is  mtii  me/'  The  Gas* 
COD,  though  of  a  very  lively  and  undertaking  com* 
plexion,  began  to  startle  at  the  proposal.  "  Nay,*' 
says  the  widow, ''  if  you  have  not  the  courage  to  go 
tbrough  what  I  ask  of  you,  I  must  employ  somebody 
eke  that  will."—"  Madam,"  says  the  dascon, "  I  will 
kill  him  for  you,  if  you  please ;  but  for  lying  with 

him ! How  is  it  possible  to  do  it  without  being 

discovered?" — "  If  you  do  not  discover  yourself," 
says  the  widow,  "  you  will  lie  safe  enough,  for  he  is 
past  all  curiosity.  He  comes  in  at  night  while  she 
is  asleep,  and  goes  out  in  the  morning  before  she 
awakes ;  and  is  in  pain  for  nothing,  so  he  knows 
she  is  there." — "  Madam,"  replied  the  Gascon, "  how 
can  you  reward  me  for  passing  a  night  with  this 
old  fellow  ?"  The  widow  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  Perhaps  by  admitting  you  to  pass  a  night  with  one 
you  think  more  agreeable."  He  took  the  hint ;  put 
on  his  night-clothes ;  and  had  not  been  a-bed  above 
an  hour  before  he  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
the  treading  of  one  who  approached  the  other  side 
of  the  bed,  and  who  he  did  not  question  was  the 
good  man  of  the  house.  I  do  not  know,  whether 
^e  story  would  be  better  by  telling  you  in  this 
place,  or  at  the  end  of  it,  that  the  person  who  went 
to  bed  to  him  was  our  young  coquette  widow.  The 
f'ascon  was  in  a  terrible  fright  every  time  she  moved 
in  the  bed,  or  turned  towards  him ;  and  did  not  fail 
to  shrink  from  her,  until  he  had  conveyed  himself  to 
^e  yery  ridge  of  the  bed.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
perplexity  he  was  in  the  whole  night,  which  was  aug- 
ii^Qted,  when  he  observed  that  it  was  now  broad  day, 
2ad  that  the  husband  did  not  yet  offer  to  get  up  and 
^  about  his  business.     All  that  the  Gascon  had  for 
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it,  was  to  keep  his  face  turned  from  \dm,  and  to  feign 
himself  asleep,  when,  to  his  utter  confusion,  the  wi- 
dow at  last  puts  out  her  arm,  and  pulls  the  bell  at 
her  bed's  head.  In  came  her  friend,  and  two  or 
three  companions  to  whom  the  Gascon  had  boasted 
of  her  favours.  The  widow  jumped  into  a  wrapping- 
gown,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in  laughing  at  this 
man  of  intrigue/ 
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Nimiruro  insanos  paucis  videatar,  eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  honiinom  morbo  jactator  eodem. 

HoR.  2  Sat.  Ui.  120. 

By  few,  forsooth,  a  madman  he  is  thought, 
Fur  half  mankind  the  same  disease  have  caught. 

Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  January  30. 

There  is  no  affection  of  the  mind  so  much  blended 
in  human  nature,  and  wrought  into  our  very  consti- 
tution, as  Pride.  It  appears  under  a  multitude  of 
disguises,  and  breaks;  out  in  ten  thousand  different 
symptoms.  Every  one  feels  it  in  himself,  and  yet 
wonders  to  see  it  m  his  neighbour.  I  must  confess, 
I  met  with  an  instance  of  it  the  other  dsiy,  where  I 
should  very  little  have  expected  it.  Wtio  would 
believe  the  proud  person  I  am  going  to  speak  of  is 
a  cobbler  upon  Ludgate-hiltJ  This  artist  being  na- 
turally a  lover  of  respect,  and  considering  that  his 
circumstances  are  isuch  that  no  roan  living  will  give 
it  him,  has  contrived  the  figure  of  a  beau  in  wood  ; 
who  stands  before  him  in  a  bending  posture,  with 
his  hat  under  his  left  arm,  -and  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  a  thread,  a 
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piece  of  wax,  or  an  awl,  aecording  to  the  particular 
service  in  which  his  master  thinks  fit  to  employ  him. 
When  I  saw  him,  he  held  a  candle  in  this  obsequious 
posture.  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  cobbler's 
invention,  that  had  so  ingeniously  contrived  an  in- 
ferior, and  stood  a  little  while  contemplating  this 
inverted  idolatry,  wherein  the  image  did  homage  to 
the  man.  When  we  meet  with  such  a  fantastic 
vanity  in  one  of  this  order,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  may 
tiace  it  through  all  degrees  above  it,  and  particularly 
through  all  the  steps  of  greatness.  We  easily  see 
the  absurdity  of  Pride,  when  it  enters  into  the  heart 
oisL  cobbler ;  though  in  reality  it  is  altogether  as  ridi- 
culous and  unreasonable,  wherever  it  takes  posses- 
sion of  a  human  creature.  There  is  no  temptation 
to  it  from  the  reflection  upon  our  being  in  general, 
or  upon  any  comparative  perfection,  whereby  one 
man  may  excel  another.  The  greater  a  man's  know- 
ledge is,  the  greater  motive  he  may  seem  to  have 
foT  Pride;  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  one 
rises,  the  other  sinks,  it  being  the  chief  office  of 
wisdom  to  discover  to  us  our  weaknesses  and  im- 
perfections. 

As  folly  IS  the  foundation  of  Pride,  the  natural 
superstructure  of  it  is  madness.  If  there  was  an 
occasion  for  the  experiment,  I  would  not  question 
to  make  a  proud  man  a  lunatic  in  three  weeks  time : 
provided  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  ripen  his  frenzy 
with  proper  applications.  It  is  an  admirable  reflec- 
tion in  Terence,  where  it  is  said  of  a  parasite,  Hie 
iommes  ex  stultis  facit  insanos.  *  This  fellow,'  says 
he, '  has  an  art  of  converting  fools  into  madmen.* 
When  I  was  in  France,  the  region  of  complaisance 
aod  vanity,  I  have  often  observed,  that  a  great  man 
who  has  entered  a  levee  of  flatterers  humble  and 
temperate,  has  grown  so  insensibly  heated  by  the 
court  which  was  paid  him  on  all  sides,  that  he  has 

III.  X 
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been  quite  diBtracted  before  he  could  g^et  into    Ykia 
coach. 

If  we  consult  the  coUegiates  of  Moorfield^^ 
shall  find  most  of  them  are  beholden  to  their  ~ 
for  their  introduction  into  that  magnificent  palaoe. 
I  had,  some  years  ago,  the  cariosity  to  inquire  into 
the  particular  circumstances  of  these  whimsical  free- 
holders ;  and  learned  from  their  own  mouths  tlie 
condition  and  character  of  each  of  them.     Indeed  I 
found,  that  all  I  spoke  to  were  persons  of  quality. 
There  were  at  that  time  five  duchesses,  three  earls, 
two .  heathen  gods,  an  emperor,  and  a  prophet. 
There  were  also  a  great  number  of  such  as  were 
locked  up  from  their  estates,  and  others  who  con- 
cealed their  titles.      A  leatherseller    of  Tauntoo 
whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  ^  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  f  but  begged  me  not  to  betray  him. 
At  a  little  distance  from  him  sat  a  tailor's  wife,  who 
asked  me,  as  I  went,  if  I  had  seen  the  sword-bearer? 
upon  which  I  presumed  to  ask  her,  who  she  was  ? 
and  was  answered, '  My  Lady  Mayoress.' 

I  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  compassion  to- 
wards these  miserable  people:  and,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely mortified  to  see  human  nature  capable  of 
being  thus  disfigured.  However,  I  reaped  this 
benefit  from  it,  that  I  was  resolved  to  guard  myself 
against  a  passion  which  makes  such  havoc  in  the 
brain,  and  produces  so  much  disorder  in  the  imagi- 
nation. For  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  down  the  secret  swellings  of  resentment,  and 
stifle  the  very  first  suggestions  of  self-esteem ;  to 
establish  my  mind  in  tranquillity,  and  over-value 
nothing  in  my  own  or  in  another's  possession. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  whose  heads  are  a  little 
turned,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degpree  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  place  of  which  I  have  been  now  speak- 
ing, I  shall  assign  one  of  the  sides  of  the  college 
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which.  I  am  erecting,  for  iJie  cure  a?  this  dangeroas 
distemper. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  persons,  whose  dis- 
taibance  arises  from  Pride,  and  whom  I  shall  use 
all  possible  diligence  to  cure,  are  such  as  are  hidden 
in  tiie  appearance'  of  quite  contrary  habits  and  dis- 
positions. Among  such,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
take  care  of  one  who  is  under  die  most  subtle  spe- 
cies of  Pride  that  I  have  observed  in  my  whole  ex- 
perience. 

This  patient  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  gpreat 
respect,  as  being  an  old  courtier,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  in  my  youtii.  The  man  has  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, just  enough  to  pay  his  reckoning  with  us 
at  the  Trumpet :  but  by  having  spent  the  beginning 
of  bis  life  in  the  hearing  of  ereat  men,  and  persons 
of  power,  he  is  always  promising  to  do  good  offices, 
to  introduce  every  man  he  converses  with  into  the 
world ;  will  desire  one  of  ten  times  his  substance  to 
let  him  see  him  sometimes,  and  hints  to  him,  that 
he  does  not  forget  him*  He  answers  to  matters  of 
no  consequence  with  great  circumspection;  but, 
however,  maintains  a  general  civility  in  his  words 
and  actions,  and  an  insolent  benevolence  to  all 
whom  he  ha^  to  do  with.  This  he  practises  witii  a 
grave  tone  and  air ;  and  though  I  am  his  senior  by 
twelve  years,  and  richer  by  40/.  per  annum^  he  had 
yesterday  the  impudence  to  commend  me  to  my 
face,  and  tell  me,  ^  he  should  be  always,  ready  to 
encourage  me.'  In  a  word,  he  is  a  very  insignificant 
fellow,  but  exceeding  gracious.  The  best  return  I 
can  make  him  for  his  favours  is,  to  carry  him  myself 
to  Bedlam,  and  see  him  well  taken  care  of. 

The  next  person  I  shall  provide  for  is  of  a^uite 
contrary  character ;  that  has  in  him  all  the  stimiess 
and  insolence  of  quality,  without  a  grain  of  sense  or 
good-nature,  to  make  it  eitiier  respected  or  beloved. 

x2 
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His  Pride  has  infected  every  muscle  of  his  face  z 
and  yet,  after  all  his  endeavours  to  shew  manlcind 
that  he  contemns  them,  he  is  only  neglected  by  Hh 
that  see  him,  as  not  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
hated. 

For  the  cure  of  this  particular  sort  of  madness,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  break  through  all  forms  widi  him^ 
and  familiarize  his  carriage  by  the  use  of  a  good 
cudgel.  It  may  hkewise  be  of  great  benefit  to  make 
him  jump  over  a  stick  half-a-dozen  times  every 
morning. 

A  third,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  is  a  young  fellow^ 
whose  lunacy  is  such,  that  he  boasts  of  nothing  but 
what  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  He  is  vain  of  being 
rotten,  and  talks  publicly  of  having  committed  crimes 
which  he  ought  to  be  hanged  for  by  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

There  are  several  others  whose  brains  are  hurt 
with  Pride,  and  whom  I  may  hereafter  attempt  to  re- 
cover ;  but  shall  conclude  my  preseiit  list  with  an 
old  woman,  who  is  just  dropping  into  her  grave,  that 
talks  of  nothing  but  her  birth.  Though  she  has  not 
a  tooth  in  her  head,  she  expects  to  be  valued  for  the 
blood  in  her  veins ;  which  she  fancies  is  much  better 
than  that  which  glows  in  the  cheeks  qf  Belinda,  and 
sets  half  the  town  on  fire. 
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Veniunt  a  dote  sagitts. — Juv.  Sat.  vi.  138. 

The  Dowery  shot  the  darts. 

Now  artful  Cupid  takes  his  stand 

Upon  a  widow  s  jointare-Iand, 

For  he,  in  all  his  am'roos  battles. 

No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

HuDiBRAs,  Part  I.  Canto  iii.  I.  311. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^  February  1 . 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  fortune- 
hunter,  which  being  better  in  its  kind  than  men  of 
that  character  usually  write,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
communicate  to  the  public. 

'  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq. 
*SIR, 
'  I  take  the  boldness  to  recommend  to  your  care 
the  enclosed  letter,  not  knowing  how  to  communicate 
it,  but  by  your  means,  to  the  agreeable  country-maid 
you  mention  with  so  much  honour  in  your  discourse 
concerning  the  lottery. 

'  I  should  be  ashamed  to  give  you  this  trouble 
without  offering  at  some  small  requital:  I  shall 
therefore  direct  a  new  pair  of  globes^  and  a  telescope 
of  the  best  maker,  to  be  left  for  you  at  Mr.  Morphew's, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  great  respect  with  which  I  am, 

Your  most  humble  servant,  &c.' 

'  To  Mops  A,  in  Sheer-lane. 

•  FAIREST  UNKNOWN,  Jan.  27, 1709-10. 

*  It  being  discovered  by  the  stars,  that  about 
three  months  hence  you  will  run  the  hazard  of  being 
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persecuted  by  many  worthless  pretenders  ta  your 
person,  unless  timely  prevented  :  I  now  offer  my 
service  for  your  security  against  the  persecution  that 
threatens  you.     This  is  therefore  to  let  you  know, 
that  I  have  conceived  a  most  extraordinary  passion 
for  you ;  and  that  for  several  days  I  have  been  per- 
petually haunted  with  the  vision  of  a  person  I  have 
never  yet  seen.  To  satisfy  you  that  I  am  in  my  senses, 
and  that  I  do  not  mistake  you  for  ^ny  one  of  higher 
rank,  I  assure  you,  that  in  your  daily  employment 
you  appear  to  my  imagination  more  agreeable  in  a 
short  scanty  petticoat,  than  the  finest  woman  of  qua- 
lity in  her  spreading  fardingal ;  and  that  the  dexter- 
ous twirl  of  your  mop  has  more  native  charms,  than 
the  studied  airs  of  a  lady's  fan.     In  a  word^  I  am 
captivated  with  your  menial  qualifications :  die  do- 
mestic virtues  adorn  you  like  attendant  Cupids; 
cleanliness  and  healthful  industry  wait  on  all  your 
motions ;    and  dust  ,  and  cobwebs  fly   your    ap- 
proach. 

.  *  Now,  to  give  you  an  honest  account  of  myself, 
and  that  you  may  see  my  designs  are  honourable,  I 
am  an  esquire  of  an  ancient  family,  bom  to  about  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  a  year ;  half  of  which  I  have 
spent  in  discovering  myself  to  be  a  fool,  and  with 
the  rest  I  am  resolved  to  retire  with  some  plain  ho- 
nest partner,  and  study  to  be  wiser.  I  had  my  edu- 
catioh  in  a  laced  coat,  and  a  French  dancing-school ; 
and,  by  my  travel  into  foreign  parts,  have  just  as 
much  breeding  to  spare,  as  you  may  think  you  want, 
which  I  intend  to  exchange  as  fast  as  I  can  for  old 
English  honesty  and  good  sense.  I  will  not  impose 
on  you  by  a  false  recommendation  of  my  person, 
which,  to  shew  you  my  sincerity,  is  none  of  the  hand- 
somest, being  of  a  figure  somewhat  short :  but  what  I 
want  in  length,  I  make  out  in  breadth.  But,  in  amends 
for  that  and  all  other  defects,  if  you  can  like  me  when 
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yoB  see  me,  I  shall  continue  to  you,  wkether  I 
find  you  fair,  black,  or  brown. 

The  most  constant  of  Lovers.' 

The  letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a  wag,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  not  much  coifcemed  for  what  re^ 
cepdon  Mopsa  shall  think  fit  to  give  it ;  but  the  fol^ 
lowing  certainly  proceeds  from  a  poor  heart,  that 
languishes  under  the  most  deplorable  misfortunethat 
possibly  can  befal  a  woman.  A  man  that  is  treache- 
roudy  dealt  with  in  love,  may  have  recourse  to  many 
consolations.  He  may  gracefully  break  through  all 
opposition  to  his  mistress,  or  explain  with  his  rival ; 
urge  his  own  constancy,  or  aggravate  the  falsehood 
by  which  it  is  repaid.  But  a  woman  that  is  ill-treated, 
has  no  refuge  in  her  griefs  but  in  silence  and  secrecy. 
The  world  is  so  unjust,  that  a  female  heart  which  has 
been  once  touched,  is  thought  for  ever  blemished. 
The  very  grief  in  Ibis  case  is  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
proach, and  a  complaint,  almost  a  breach  of  chastity. 
For  these  reasons  we  see  treachery  and  falsehood  are 
become,  as  it  were,  male  vices,  and  are  seldom  found, 
never  acknowledged,  in  the  other  sex.  This  may 
serve  to  introduce  Statira's  letter :  wHich,  without  any 
turn  of  art,  has  something  so  pathetical  and  moving 
in  it,  that  I  verily  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  therefore 
heartily  pity  the  injured  creature  that  writ  it. 

'To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire. 

'  You  seem  in  many  of  your  writings  to  be  a.  man 
of  a  very  compassionate  temper,  and  well  aqquaint^d 
with  the  passion  of  love.  This  encourages  me  to 
apply  myself  to  you  in  my  present  distress,  which  I 
believe  you  will  logkupoato  be  very  gi*eat,'and  treat 
with  tenderness,  notwithstanding  it  wholly  arises  from 
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love,  and  that  it  is  a  woman  that  makes  this  confes- 
sion.    I  am  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  my  stge, 
and  have  for  a  great  while  entertained  the  addresses 
of  a  man  who,  1  thought,  loved  me  moie  than  life.    I 
am  sure  I  did  him ;  and  must  own  to  yon,  not  with- 
out some  confusion,  that  I  have  thought  on  nothing' 
else  for  these  two  long  years,  but  the  happy  life  "•ire 
should  lead  together,  and  the  means  I  should  use  to 
make  myself  still  dearer  to  him.     My  fortune  viras 
indeed  much  beyond  his  ;  and  as  I  was  always  in  the 
company  of  my  relations,  he  was  forced  to  discover 
his  inclinations,  and  declare  himself  to  me  by  stories 
of  other  persons,  kind  looks,  and  many  ways,  which 
he  knew  too  well  that  I  understood.  Oh !  $Ir.  Bick- 
erstaff  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you,  how  industrious  I 
have  been  to  make  him  appear  lovely  in  my  thoughts. 
I  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  think  well  of  him, 
and  of  no  man  else :  but  he  has  since  had  an  estate 
fallen  to  him,  and  makes  love  to  another  of  a  greater 
fortune  than  mine.     I  could  not  believe  the  report 
of  this  at  first;  but  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it  by  his  own  behaviour.     He 
came  to'  make  our  family  a  formal  visit,  when,  as 
there  were  several  in  company,  and  many  things 
talked  of,  the  discourse  fell  upon  some  unhappy 
woman,  who  was  in  my  own  circumstances.    It  was 
said  by  one  in  the  room,  that  they  could  not  believe 
the  story  could  be  true,  because  they  did  not  believe 
any  man  could  be  so  false.     Upon  which,  I  stole  a 
look  upon  him  with  an  anguish  not  to  be  expressed.  He 
saw  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  yet  had  the  cruelty  to  say, 
that  he  could  see  no  falsehood  in  alterations  o(  this 
nature,  where  there  had  been  no  contracts  or  vows 
interchanged.    Pray  do  not  make  a  jest  of  misery, 
but  tell  me  seriously  your  opinion  of  his  behaviour ; 
and  if  you  can  have  any  pity  for  my  condition,  pub- 
lish this  in  your  next  paper ;  that  being  the  only  way 
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I  have  of  complaining  of  his  unkindness,  and  shew- 
ing him  the  injustice  he  has  done  me. 

I  am  your  humble  servant. 

The  unfortunate  Statira. 

The  name  my  correspondent  gives  herself,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  my  old  reading  in  romances,  and 
brings  into  my  thoughts  a  speech  of  the  renowned 
Don  Bellianis,  who  upon  a  complaint  made  to  him 
of  a  discourteous  knight,  that  had  left  his  injured 
paramour  in  the  same  manner,  dries  up  her  tears  with 
a  promise  of  relief.  '  Disconsolate  damsel,'  quoth 
he, '  a  foul  disgrace  it  were  to  all  right-worthy  pro-. 
fessors  of  chivalry,  if  such  a  blot  to  knighthood 
should  pass  unchastised.  Give  me  to  know  the 
abode  of  this  recreant  lover,  and  I  will  give  him  ad  a 
feast  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  drag  him  bound  be- 
fore you  at  my  horse's  tail  !* 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  champion  of 
distressed  damsels,  and  would  venture  as  far  to  re- 
lieve them  as  Don  Bellianis;  for  which  reason,  I  do 
invite  this  lady  to  let  me  kpow  the  name  of  the  trai- 
tor who  has  .deceived  her ;  and  do  promise,  not  only, 
her,  but  all  the  fair  ones  of  Great  Britain,  who  lie 
under  the  same  calamity,  to  employ  my  right  hand 
for  their  redress,  and  serve  them  to  my  last  drop  of 
ink. 
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Ingenio  loaDus  ett  et  cervix  cssa. 


Juv.  Sat.  z.  ISO. 


His  wit's  rewarded  with  the  fatal  loss 

Of  hand  and  head R.  Wynnjs. 

JFrofft  my  oxtw  Apartment ^  Febmary  3. 

Wh6k  my  paper  for  to-morrow  was  prepared  for 
the  pfdss,  there  6ame  in  this  morning  a  mail,  from 
Holland,  which  brought  me  several  advices  from 
foreign  parts,  and  took  my  thoughts  off  domestic 
affairs.  Among  others,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  burgher 
of  Amsterdam,  who  makes  me  his  compliments, 
and  tells  me  he  has  sent  me  several  draughts  of  hu- 
morous and  satirical  pictures  by  the  best  hands  of 
the  Dutch  nation.    They  are  a  trading  people,  and 
in  their  very  minds  mechanics.     They  express  their 
wit  in  manufacture,  as  we  do  in  manuscript.     He 
informs  me,  that  a  very  witty  hand  has  lately  repre- 
sented the  present  posture  of  public  affairs  in  a  land- 
scape, or  rather  a  sea-piece,  wherein  the  potentates 
of  the  alliance  are  figured  as  their  interests  cor- 
respond with,  or  affect  each  other,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  commanders  of  ships.     These  vessels  cany 
the  colours  of  the  respective  nations  concerned  in 
the  present  war.    The  whole  design  seems  to  tend 
to  one  point,  which  is,  that  several  squadrons  of 
British  and  Dutch  ships  are  battering  a  French  man- 
of-war,  in  order  to  make  her  deliver  up  a  long-boat 
with  Spanish  colours.     My  correspondent  informs 
me,  that  a  man  must  understand  me  compass  per- 
fectly well,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  beauty 
and  invention  of  this  piece ;  which  is  so  skilfully 
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drawn,  that  the  particular  views  of  every  prince  in 
Europe  are  seen  according  as  the  ships  lie  to  the 
main  figure  in  the  picture,  and  as  that  figure  may 
help  or  retard  their  sailing.     It  seems  this  curiosity 
is  now  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  England,  and, 
with  other  rarities,  made  a  present  to  me.    As  soon 
as  it  arrives,  I  design  to  expose  it  to  public  view  at 
my  secretary  Mr.  Lillie's,  who  shall  have  an  expli- 
cation of  all  the  terms  of  art;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
it  will  give  as  good  content  as  the  moving  picture  in 
Fleet-street. 

Biit,  above  all  the  honours  I  have  received  from 
the  learned  world  abroad,  I  am  most  delighted  with 
the  following  epistle  from  Rome. 

*  Pasquin  of  Rome  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  of 
Great  Britain,  Greeting. 

*SIR, 
'  Your  reputation  has  passed  the  Alps,  and  would 
have  come  to  my  ears  by  this  time,  if  I  had  any. 
In  short,  Sir,  you  are  looked  upon  here  as  a  northern 
droll,  and  the  greatest  virtuoso  among  the  Tramon- 
tanes. Some  indeed  say,  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  and 
[uin  are  only  names  invented  to  father  compo- 
Qs  which  the  natural  parent  does  not  care  for 
^^^.  But,  however  that  is,  all  agree,  that  there 
^l^^^wal  persons,  who,  if  they  djirst  attack  you, 
1  .-\deavour  to  leave  you  no  more  limbs  than 
1^  ^  need  not  tell  you  that  my  adversaries 
DO^,;!^!^  ill  a  confederacy  with  Time  to  demolish 
oafre^^^  iilwere  not  a  very  great  wit,  I  should 
tiyleg^^r^t  figure  in  Europe,  being  abridged  of 
acopKfth  nose,  and  ears.  If  you  think  fit  to 
I  shill  flonfrespoadence  of  so  facetious  a  cripple, 
whathsmj^ni^'  to  Ume  send  you  an  account  of 
from  Latm  wdome.    You  have  only  heard  of  it 

>k  authors;  nay,  perhaps,  have 
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read  no  accounts  from  hence,  but  of  a  triumpl 
ovation,  or  apotheosis;  and  will  doubtless  be  surprise 
to  see  llie  description  of  a  procession,  jubilee,  or  cs 
nonization.  I  shall,  however,  send  you  what  thi 
place  affords,  in  return  to  what  I  shall  receive  froo 
you.  If  you  will  acquaint  me  with  your  next  pro 
motion  of  general  officers,  I  will  send  you  an  ac 
count  of  our  next  advancement  of  saints.  If  you 
will  let  me  know  who  is  reckoned  the  bravest  warrior 
in  Great  Britain,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  the  best 
fiddler  in  Rome.  If  you  will  favour  me  with  an  in- 
ventory of  the  riches  that  were  brought  into  your 
nation  by  Admiral  Wager,  I  will  not  fail  giving^  you 
an  account  of  a  pot  of  medals  that  has  been  lately 
dug  up  here,  and  are  now  under  the  examination  of 
our  ministers  of  state. 

*  There  is  one  thing,  in  which  I  desire  you  would 
be  very  particular.    What  I  mean  is  an  exact  list  of 
all  the  religions  in  Great  Britain,  as  likewise  the 
habits,  which  are  said  here  to  be  the  great  points  of 
conscience  in  England ;  whether  they  are  made  of 
serge  or  broad-cloth,  of  silk  or  linen.     I  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  model  of  the  most  conscientious  dress 
among  yot),  and  desire  you  will  send  me  a  hat  ^ 
each  religion ;  as  likewise,  if  it  be  not  too  mi'* 
trouble,  a  cravat.     It  would  also  be  Tery  accep*^' 
here  to  receive'  an  account  of  those  two  re^^^ 
Orders,  which  are  lately  sprung  up  amongst  2?|J 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  with  the  points  o|    ^ 
severities  in  discipline,  penances,  mortifif^pjiei 
good  works,  by  which  they  differ  one  jmiq  to  <6 
It  would  be  no  less  kind,  if  you  woul^en  at  btr 
a  word,  which  they  do  not  unders&now  whetler 
English  monastery.  Toasts,  and  Ifers.  In  return, 
the  ladies  so  called  are  nuns  or  l»everal  cardinals, 
I  will  send  you  the  secret  histo^,  with  the  gaUan- 
which  I  have  by  me  in  maflir 
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>  amours,  politics,  andintrigues,  by  which  they 

e  their  way  to  the  holy  purple. 

^«   But  when  I  propose  a  correspondence,  I  must 

it  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  advise  you  of  hereafter, 

neglect  to  give  you  what  I  have  at  present.  The 

eswi^  bas  been  sick  for  this  fortnight  of  a  violent 

>th-ache,  which  has  very  much  raised  the  French 

ion,  and  put  the  Conclave  into  a  great  ferment. 

•very  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  succession  is 

own  twenty  years  older  than  he  was  a  fortnight 

o.     Each  candidate  tries  who  shall  cough  and 

stoop  most;  for  these  are  at  present  the  great  gifts 

that  recommend  to  the  Apostolical  seat :  which  he 

stands  the  fairest  for,  who  is  likely  to  resign  it  the 

soonest.     I  have  known  the  time,  when  it  used  to 

rain  Louis  (Tors  on  such  occasions  ;  but,  whatever  is 

the  matter,  there  are  very  few  of  them  to  be  seen,  at 

present,  at  Rome ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  thought  a 

man  might  purchase  infallibility  at  a  very  reasonable 

rate.    It  is  nevertheless  hoped,  that  his  holiness  may 

recover,  and  bury  these  his  imaginary  successors. 

'  There  has  lately  been  found  a  human  tooth  in 
a  catacomb,  which  has  engaged  a  couple  of  convents 
in  a  law-suit ;  each  of  them  pretending,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  jaw-bone  of  a  saint,  who  was  of  their 
order.  The  college  ha^e  sat  upon  it  thrice ;  and  I 
find  there  is  a  disposition  among  them  to  take  it  out 
of  the  possession  of  both  the  contending  parties,  by 
reason  of  a  speech  which  was  made  by  one  of  the 
cardinals,  who  by  reason  of  its  being  found  out  of 
the  company  of  any  other  bones,  asserted,  that  it 
might  be  one  of  the  teeth,  which  was  coughed  out 
by  iBlia,  an  old  woman  whose  loss  is  recorded  in 
Martial. 

'  I  have  nothing  remarkable  to  communicate  to 
you  of.  state  affairs,  excepting  only,  that  the  Pope 
has  lately  received  a  horse  from  the  German 'am- 

III,  Y 
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bassador,  as  an  acknowledgmeut  for  the  kingdom  o\ 
Naples,  which  is  a  fief  of  the  church.  His  hoUne& 
refused  this  horse  from  the  Germans  ever  since  th 
Duke  of  Anjou  has  been  possessed  of  Spain ;  but 
they  lately  took  care  to  accompany  it  with  a  body 
ten  thousand  more,  they  have  at  last  overcome  hi 
holiness's  modesty,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept; 
the  present.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant,  Pasquin. 

*  P.  S.  Marforio  is  very  much  yours*' 
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>Taroen  me 


Cum  mftgnis  vixisse  iuvita  f&tebitur  usque 
Iflvidia Hon.  2  Sat.  i.  75. 

Spite  of  herself  ev'n  Envy  must  coufess. 

That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. — Frincxs. 

Sheer-lane,  February  6. 

I  FIND  some  of  the  most  polite  Latin  authors,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in  its  glory,  speak 
with  a  certain  noble  vanity  of  the  brightness  and 
splendour  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Pliny 
often  compliments  his  Emperor  Trajan  upon  this 
head ;  and  when  he  would  animate  hiin  to  any  thing 
great,  or  dissuade  him  frpm  any  thing  that  was  im- 
proper, he  insinuateS|  that  it  is  befitting  or  unbe- 
coming the  claritas  et  nitor  seculi,  that  period  of  time 
which  was  made  ilLustrious  by  his  reign.  When  we 
cast  our  eyes  back  on  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
trace  them  through  their  several  successions  to  their 
first  original,  we  sometimes  see  them  breaking  out  in 
great  and  memorable  actions,  and  towering  up  to 
the  utmost  heights  of  virtue  and  knowledge;  when. 
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perhaps,  if  we  (Sirry  our  observatibns  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, we  see. them  stink  into  sloth  and  ignorance/ 
and  altogether  lost  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  Some- 
times the  whole  species  is  asleep  for  two  or  three 
generations,  and  then  again  awakens  into  action; 
flourishes  in  heroes,  philosophers,  and  poets ;  who 
do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  leave  such  tracks 
of  glory  behind  them,  as  distinguish  the  years,  in 
which  they  acted  their  part,  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  time. 

Methinks  a  man  cannot,  without  a  secret  satis- 
faction, consider  the  glory  of  the  present  agfe,  which 
will  shine  as  bright  as  any  other  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  still  big  wi&  great  events,  and  has 
already  produced  changes  and  revolutions,  which 
will  be  as  much  admired  by  posterity  as  any  that 
have  happened  in  '  the  days  of  our  fathers,  or  in  the 
old  times  before  them.'  We  have  seen  kingdoms 
divided  and  united,  monarch^  erected  and  deposed, 
nations  transferred  from  one  sovereign  to  another ; 
conquerors  raised  to  such  a  greatness,  as  has  given 
a  terror  to  Europe,  and  thrown  down  by  such  a  fall^ 
as  has  moved  their  pity. 

But  it  is  still  a  more  pleasing  view  to  an  English- 
man, to  see  his  own  country  give  the  chief  influence 
to  so  illustrious  an  age,  and  stand  in  the  strongest 
point  of  light,  amidst  the  diffused  glory  that  sur- 
rounds it. 

If  we  begin  with  learned  men,  we  may  observe, 
to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  those  who  make 
the  greatest  figure  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  are  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  of  the  British  nation;  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  that  men  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, are  among  the  men  of  the  greatest  quaUty. 

A  nation  may  indeed  abound  with  persons  of  such 
uncommon  parts  and  worth,  as  may  make  them 
rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing  to  the  public. 

y2 
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Those,  who  singly  might  have  been  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  age  they  live  in,  may,  by  rising  up 
together  in  the  same  crisis  of  time,  ana  by  inter-- 
fering  in  their  pursuits  of  honour,  rather  interrupt, 
than  promote  the  service  of  their  country.  -  Of  this 
we  have  a  famous  instance  in  the  republic  of  Rome, 
when  Csesar,  Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  -  Brutus^ 
endeavoured  to  recommend  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries. 
Mankind  was  not  able  to  provide  for  so  many  ex- 
taraordinsury  persons  at  once,  or  find  our  posts  suitable 
to  their  ambition  and  abilities.  For  this  reason, 
they  were  all  as  miserable  in  their  deaths,  as  they 
were  famous  in  their  lives,  and  occasioned  not  only 
the  ruin  of  each  other,  but  also  that  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  therefore  a  particular  happiness  to  a  people, 
when  the  men  of  superior  genius  and  character  are 
so  justly  disposed  in  the  high  places  of  honour,  that 
each  of  them  moves  in  a  sphere  which  is  proper  to 
him,  and  requires  those  particular  qualities  in  which 
he  excels. 

If  I  see  a  general  commanding  the  forces  of  his 
country;  whose  victories  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
story,  and  who  is  as  famous  for  his  negotiations  as 
his  victories* ;  and  at  the  same  time  see  the  manage- 
ment of  a  nation's  treasury  in  the  hands  of  one,  who 
has  always  distinguished  himself  by  a  generous  con«> 
tempt  of  his  own  private  wealth,  and  an  exact  fru- 
gality of  that  which  belongs  to  the  publicf ;  I  can- 
not .but  think  a  people  under  such  an  administration 
may  promise  themselves  conquests  abroad,  and  plenty 
at  home.     If  I  were  to  wish  for  a  proper  person  to 

•  The  Dake  of  Marlborough^  commander-in-chief  of  her  ma- 
jesty's forces. 

t  Sidney,  Lord  Godolphin,  was  then  lord  high-treasurer  of 
England. 
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preside  over  the  public  councils,  it  should  certainly 
be  one  as  much  admired  for  his  universal  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  as  for  his  eloquence,  con- 
rage,  and  integrity,  in  the  exerting  of  such  extra* 
ordinary  talents*. 

Who  is  not  pleased  to  see  a  person  in  the  highest 
station  in  the  law,  who  was  the  most  eminent  in 
his  profession,  and  the  most  accomplished  orator 
at  the  bart*  ?  Or  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  a  com* 
roander,  under  whose  conduct  the  common  enemy 
receiyed  such  a  blow,  as  he  has  never  been  able  to 
recover  J  ? 

Were  we  to  form  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  one, 
whom  we  should  think  proper  to  govern  a  distant 
kingdom,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who  differ  from 
us  in  religion,  and  are  influenced  by  foreign  poli- 
tics ;  would  it  not  be  such  a  one,  as  had  signaUzed 
himself  by  a  uniform  and  unshaken  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  interest,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  defeating 
die  skill  and  artifice  of  its  enemies^  ?  In  short,  n 
we  find  a  great  man  popular  for  his  honesty  and  hu« 
raanity,  as  well  as  famed  for  his  learning  and  great 
skill  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe ;  or  a  person 
emment  for  those  qualifications,  which  make  men 
shine  in  public  assemblies,  or  for  that  steadiness^ 
constancy,  and  good  sense,  which  carry  a  man  to  the 
desired  point  through  all  the  opposition  of  tumult 
and  prejudice,  we  have  the  happiness  to  behold  them 
in  all  posts  suitable  to  their  chatacters. 
SucB  a  constellation  of  great  persons,  if  I  may  so. 

*  The  great  Lord  Somers  was  at  this  time  lord-president  of  the 
coiinc3.  \ 

t  Lord-chancellor  Cowper  is  here  alluded  to. 

X  Edward  Rossel,  Earl  of  Orford,  first  lord-commissioner  of 
tbe  Admiralty. 

§  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wliarton»  had  recently  heen  honoured  with 
the  title  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Addison  was  his  se« 
cretary. 

Y  3 
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Speak,  while  >they  shine  out  in  their  own  distind^ 
capacities,  reflect  a  lustre  upon  each  other,  but  in  si 
more  particular  manner  on  their  sovereign,  who  had 
placed  them  in  those  proper  situations,  by  ^hidl 
their  virtues  become  so  beneficial  to  all  her  subjectsi 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  this  gloriou^ 
queen,  which  naturally  led  me  into  this  field  of  conn 
telnplation,  and,  instead  of  joining  in  the  public  ex- 
ultations that  are  made  on  such  occasions,  to  enter- 
tain my  thoughts  with  the  more  serious  pleasure  of 
ruminating  upon  the  glories  of  her  Teign. 

While  I  behold  her  surrounded  with  triumphs, 
and  adorned  with  all  the  prosperity  and  success  which 
heaven  ever  shed  on  a  mortal,  and  still  considering 
herself  as  such ;  though  the  person  appears  to  me 
exceeding  great,  that  has  these  just  honours  paid  to 
her  ;  yet  I  must  confess,  she  appears  much  greater 
in  that  she  receives  them  with  such  a  glorious  hu- 
mility, and  shews  she  has  no  farther  regard  for  them, 
than  as  they  arise  from  these  great  events,  which 
have  made  her  subjects  happy.  For  my  own  part, 
I  must  confess,  when  I  see  private  virtues  in  so  high 
a  degree  of  perfection,  I  am  not  astonished  at  any 
extraordinary  success  that  attends  them,  but  look 
upon  public  triumphs  as  the  natural  consequences  of 
religious  retirements. 

ADVEHTISEMENT. 

^Finding  some  persons  have  mistaken  Pasquin, 
who  was  mentioned  in  my  last,  for  one  who  has 
been  pilloried  at  Rome,  I  must  here  advertise  them, 
tjiat  it  is  only  a  maimed  statue  so  called,  on  which 
the  private  scandal  of  that  city  is  generally  pasted. 
Marforio  is  a  person  of  the  same  quality,  who  is 
usually  made  to  answer  whatever  is  published  by 
the  oCher ;  the  wits  of  that  place,  like  too  many  of 
our  own  country,  taking  pleasure  in  setting  innocent 
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people  together  by  the  ears.  The  mentioning  of 
this  person,  who  is  a  great  wit,  and  a  great  cripple, 
put  me  in  mind  of  Mi*.  Estcourt,  who  is  under  the 
same  circumstances.  He  was  formerly  my  apothe- 
cary, and  being  at  present  disabled  by  the  gout  and 
stone,  I  must  recommend  him  to  the  public  on 
Thursday  next ;  that  admirable  play  of  Ben  Jon- 
son'Sy  called  The  Silent  Womauy  being  appointed 
to  be  acted  for  his  benefit.  It  would  be  indecent  for 
me  to  appear  twice  in  a  season  at  these  ludicrous 
diversions;  but  as  I  allirays  give  my  man  and  my 
maid  one  day  in  the  year,  I  is&all  allow  them  this, 
and  am  promised  by  Mr.  Estcourt,  my  ingenious 
apothecary,  that  they  shall  have  a  place  kept  for 
them  in  the  first  row  of  the  middle  gtdlery.* 


NM31.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,1709-10. 


Scelos  est  jugnlare  Falemam, 

£t  dare  Campano  toxica  sieva  mero. — Mabt.  i.  19. 

How  giteat  the  crime*  bow  flagiatit  the  abuse  ! 
-  T'  adulterate  generous  wine  with  noxious  juice. 

R.  Wyi^ne. 

Sheer 'lane,  February  8. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical 
operators,  who  work  underground  in  holes,  caverns, 
and  dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from 
'  the  eyes  and  observation  of  mankind.  These  sub- 
terraneous philosophers, are  daily  employed  in  the 
transmutation  of  liquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  ma- 
gical drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the  streets 
of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  France.  ,  They  can  squeeze  Bourdeaux  out 
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of  the  sloe,  and  draw  Cbunpagne  from  an  apple. 
Virgil,  in  that  remarkable  prophecy, 

Inciiltisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibas  unu 

ViRC.  Eel.  iw.  29. 

Tlie  ripening  grape  shall  himg  on  every  thorn, 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  -which  can  tarn  a 
plantation  of  northern  hedges  into  a  vineyard.  These 
adepts  are  known  among  one  another  by  the  name 
of  wine-broDers  ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  do  great  injary, 
not  only  to  her  majesty's  customs^  but  to  the  bodies 
of  many  of  her  good  subjects. 

Having  received  sundry  complaints  against  these 
invisible  workmen,  I  ordered  the  proper  officer  of 
my  court  to  ferret  tibem  out  of  their  respective  caves, 
and  bring  them  before  me,  which  was  yesterday 
executed  accordingly. 

The  person,  who  appeared  agsunst  them  was  a 
merchant,  who  had  by~  lum  a  great  magaane  of 
wines,  that  he  had  laid  in  before  the  war :  but  these 
gentlemen,  as  he  said,  had  so  vitiated  the  nation's 
palate,  that  no  man  could  believe  his  to  be  French, 
because  it  did  not  taste  like  what  they  sold  for  such. 
As  a  man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his  own 
personal  interest  b  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the 
court,  with  great  eloquence, '  that  this  new  corpora- 
tion of  druggists  had  inflamed  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  puziled  the  college  of  physicians  with  diseases, 
for  which  they  neither  knew  a  name  or  cure.*  He 
accused  some  of  givii^  all  the  customers  colics  and 
megfims;  and  mentioned  one  who  had  boasted  he 
had  a  tun  of  claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time 
should  give  the  gout  to  a  doam  of  the  h^thldlest 
men  in  the  city,  provided- that  their  constitiitions 
were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth  apd  idleness.  Hetfien 
enlarged,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  upon  the  pre- 
judice which  these  mixtures  and  compositions  had 
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done  to  the  brsdns  of  the  Enghsh  nation ;  as  is  too 
visible,  said  he,  from  many  late  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  sermons,  as  well  sis  from  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tions of  the  youth  of  this  age.  He  then  quoted  an 
ingenious  person,  who  would  undertake  to  know 
by  a  man's  writings  the  wine  he  most  delighted  in; 
and  on  that  occasion  named  a  certain  satirist,  whom 
be  had  discovered  to  be  the  author  of  a  lampoon,  by 
a  manifest  taste  of  the  sloe,  which  shewed  itself  in 
it,  by  much  roughness,  and  little  spirit. 

In  the  last  place,  he  ascribed  to  the  unnatural  tu- 
mults and  fermentations  which  these  mixtures  raise 
in  oar  blood,  the  divisions,  heats,  and  animosities, 
that  reign  among  us;  and,  in  .particular,. asserted 
most  of  the  modem  enthusiasms  and  agitations  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  effects  ^of  adulterated- Port. 

The '  counsel  for  the  Brewers  had  a  face  so  ex- 
tremely inflamed,  and  illuminated  with  carbuncles, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  him  an  a,dvocate  for 
these  -  sophistications.  His .  rhetoric  was  likewise 
such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  common 
draughty  which. I  found  he  often  drank  to  a  great 
excess.  Indeed,  I  was  so  surprised  at  his  figure  and 
parts,  that  I  ordered  him  to.  give  me  a  taste  of  his 
nnal  liquor;  which  I  had.no  sooner  drank,  but  I 
found  a  pimple  rising  in  my.  forehead ;  and  felt  such 
a  sensible  decay  in  my  imderstanding,  that  I  would 
not  proceed  in  the  trial  until  the .  fume  of  it  was  en- 
tirely dissipated. 

This  notable  advocate  had  little,  to  say,  in  the  de-* 
fence  of. his  clients,  but  that  they  were  under,  a  ne- 
cessity of  making,  claret,  if  they  would  keep  open^ 
their  doors;  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  Jove, 
every  thing  that  is  prohibited.  He  farther  pretended 
to  reason,  that  it  might  be  as  profitable  to  the  nation 
to  make  French  wine  as  French  hats;  and  con- 
cluded vrith  the  great  advantage  that  this  practice 
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had  already  bcoiight  to  part  of  the  kiogdom*  Upori 
which  he  inform^  the  courty  that  the  lands  in  Herel 
fordghire  were  raised  two  years'  purchase  since  ihi 
beginning  of  the  war. 

When  I  had  sent  out  my  summons  to  these  peo^ 
pie,  I  gave,  at  the  same  time,  orders  to  each  of  iherd 
to  bring  the  several  ingredients  he  made  use  of  is 
distinct  phials,  which  they  had  done  accordingly; 
and  ranged  them  into  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
court.     The  workmen  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  he^ 
hind  them.    The  merchant  informed  me,  *  that  in 
one  row  of  phials  were  the  several  colours  they  deal^ 
in,  and  in  the  other,  the  tastes.'    He  then  shewed 
me,  on  the  right  hand,  one  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Tom  Tintoret,  who,  as  he  told  me,  \  was  the 
greatest  master  in  his  colouring  of  any  vintner  in 
London.'    To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art,  he  took  a 
glass  of  fair  water;  and,  by  the  infusion  of  three 
drops  out  of  one  of  bis  phials,  converted  it  into  a 
most  beautiful  pale  Burgundy.    Two  more  of  the 
same  kind  heightened  it  into  a  perfect  Languedoc : 
from  thence  it  passed  into  a  florid  Hermitage :  and 
after  having  gone  through  two  orthreeotherjchanges, 
by  the  addition  of  a  single  drop,  ended  in  a  very 
deep  Pontac.     This  ingenious  virtuoso,  seeing  me 
very  much  surprised  at  his  art,  told  me,  that  he  bad 
not  an  opportunity  of  shewing  it  in  perfection,  having 
only  made  use  of  water  for  the  ground-work  of  his 
colouring :  but  that,  if  I  were  to  see  an  operation 
upon  liquors  of  stronger  bodies,  the  art  would  ap- 
pear to  a  much  greater  advantage.     He  added,  that 
he  doubted  not  but  it  would  please  my  curiosity  to 
see  the  cider  of  one  apple  take  only  a  vermilion, 
when  another,  with  a  less  quantity  of  the  same  in>- 
fusion,  would  rise  into  a  dark  purple,  according  to 
the  different  texture  of  parts  in  the  liquoir.     He  in- 
formed me  also,  that  he  could  hit  the  different 
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diades  and  degrees  of  red,  as  they  appear  in  the 
pink  and  the  rose^  the  clove  and  Ae  carnation,  as 
be  had  Rhenish  or  Moselle,  Perry  or  White  Port,  to 
vork  in. 

I  was  so  satined  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  Vir- 
tuoso, that,  after  having  advised  him  to  quit  so  dis- 
honest a  profession,  I  promised  him,  in  consideration 
of  his  ^eat  genius,  to  recommend  him  as  a  partner 
to  a  ficiend  of  mine,  who  has  heaped  up  great  riches, 
and  is  a  scarlet-dyer. 

The  artists  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered,  in  the 
second  place^  to  make  some  experiments  of  their 
skill  brfore  me:   upon  which,  the  famous  Harry 
Sippet  stepped  out,  sudd  asked  me,  ^  what  I  would 
be  pleased  to  drink?'  At  the  same  time  he  filled  out 
three  or.  four  white  liquors  in  a  glass^  and  told  me, 
'  That  it  should  be  whati  pleased  to  call  for ;'  addl- 
ing very  learnedly,  '  That  the  liquor  before  him  was 
as  the  naked  substance^  or  first  matter  of  his  com* 
pound,  to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  stood  over- 
against  him,  could  give  what  accidents,  or  form,  they 
pleased.'    Finding  him  so  great  a  philosopher,  I  de« 
sired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities  and  es* 
sence  of  right  Bourdeaux.     *  Coming,  coming,  Sir,* 
said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  drawer;  and,  after  having 
cast  his  eye  on  the  several  tastes  and  flavours  that 
stood  before  him,  he  took  up  a  little  cruet,  that  was 
filled  with  a  kind  of  inky  juice,  and  pouring  some 
of  it  out  into  the  glass  of  white  wine,  presented  it  to 
me;  and  told  me,  *  This  was  the  wine  over  which 
most  of  the  business  of  the  last  Term  had  been 
dispatched/    I  must  confess,  I  looked  upon  that 
sooty  drug,  which  he  held  up  in  his  cruet,  as  the 
quintessence  of  English  Bourdeaux ;  and  therefore 
desired  him  to  give  me  a  glass  of  it  by  itself,  which 
he  did  with  great  unwillmgness.     My  cat  at  that 
time  sat  by  me  upon  the  elbow  of  my  chair;  and  as  I 
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did  not  care  for  making  the  experiment  upon  my- 
selfy  I  reached  it  to  her  to  sip  of  it,  which  had  like 
to. have  coat  her  her  life;  for,  notwithstanding  it 
flung  her  at  first  into  freakish  tricks,  quite  contrary 
to  her  usual  gravity;  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  fell  into  convulsions;  and,  had  it  not- been 
a  creature  more  tenacious  of  life  than  any  otlier, 
would  certainly  have  died  under  the  operation. 

I  was  so  incensed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innocent 
domestic,  and  the  unworthy  dealings  of  wese  men^ 
that  I  told  them,  if  each  of  them  had  as  many  lives 
as  the  injured  creature  before  them,  they  deserved 
to  forfeit  them  for  the  pernicious  arts  which  they 
used  for  their  profit.  I  therefore  bid  them  look  upon 
themselves  as  no  better  than  as  a  kind  of  assassins 
^d  murderers  within  the  law.  However,  since  they 
had  d^alt  so  clearly  with  me,  and  Isud  before  me 
their  whole  practice,  I  dismissed  them  for  that  time; 
with  a  particular  request,  that  they  would  not  poison 
any  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  take  to 
some  honest  livelihood  without  loss  of  time. 

.  For.  my -own  part,  I  have  resolved  hereafter  to  be 
very  careful  in  my  liquors ;  and  have  agreed  with  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon  their  next  march, 
to  secure  me  two  -hogsheads  of  the  best  stomach- 
wine  in  the  cellars  of  Versailles,  for  the  good  of  my 
Lucubrations,  and  the  comfort  of  my  old  age. 
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Habeo  senectati  magnam  gratiam,  qua  mihi  sermonis  aviditatem 
auxit,  potloois  et  cibi  snstolit. — ^Tull.  de  Sen. 

I  am  mach  beholden  to  old  age,  which  has  increase  my  eager- 
ness for  conversation,  in  proportion  as  it  has  lessened  my  ap- 
petites of  hanger  and  thirst. 

Skeer-laney  February  10. 

After  having  applied  my  mind  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  my  studies,  it  is  my  usual  cus- 
tom to  relax  and  unbend  it  in  the  coni^ersatiou  of 
such  as  are  rather  easy  than  shining  companions. 
This  I  find  particularly  necessary  for  me  before  I 
retire  to  rest,  in  order  to  draw  my  slumbers  upon 
me  by  degrees,  and  fall  asleep  insensibly.     This  is 
the  particular  use  I  make  of  a  set  of  heavy  honest 
men,  with  whom  I  have  passed  many  hours  with 
much  indolence,  though  not  with  great  pleasure. 
Their  conversation  is  a  kind  of  preparative  for  .sleep; 
it  takes  the  mind  down  from  its  abstractions,  leads 
it  into  the  familiar  traces  of  thought,  and  lulls  it  into 
that  state  of  tranquillity,  which  is  the  condition  of  a 
thinking  man,  when  he  is  but  half  awake.    After 
thus,  my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  ac- 
count, which  I  am  about,  to  give  of  a  club  of  my 
own  contemporaries,  among  whom  I  pass  two  or 
three  hours  every  evening.    This  I  look  upon  as 
taking  my  first  nap  before  I  go  to  bed.     The  truth 
Of  it  is,  I  should  think  myself  unjust  to  posterity,  as 
weU  as  to  the  society  at  the  Trumpet*^  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  did  not  I  in  some  part  of  9iy  writings 
give  an  account  of  the  persons  among  whom  I  have 

*  A  poblic  house  in  Shiie-laiie* 
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passed  almost  a  sixth  part  of  my  time  for  these  last 
forty  years.  Our  club  consisted  originally  of  fifteen ; 
baty  partiy  by  Ibe  sererity  of  the  law  in  arbitrary 
times,  and  partly  by  the  natural  effects  of  old  age, 
we  are  at  present  reduced  to  a  third  part  of  that 
number :  in  which,  however*  we  have  this  coiiHola* 
tion,  that  the  best  company  is  said  to  consist  of  five 
persons.  I  must  confess,  besides  the  aforementioned 
benefit  which  I  meet  with  in  the  conversation  of  this 
select  society,  I  am  not  the  less  pleased  with  the 
company,  in  that  I  find  myself  the  greatest  wit  among 
them,  and  am  heard  as  their  oracle  in  all  points  of 
teaming  and  difficulty. 

Sir  Jeoffc^  Notch,  who  is  the  oldest  of  the  club, 
h^s  been  in  possession  of  the  right  hand  chair  time 
out  of  mind,  dnd  is  the  only  man  among  us  that  has 
the  liberty  of  stirring  the  fire.  This  our  foreman  is 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  that  came  to  a 
great  estate  some  years  before  he  had  discretion, 
and  run  it  out  in  holinds,  horses,  and  cock-fighting; 
for  which  reason  he  looks  upon  himself  as  an  honest, 
worthy  gentleman,  who  has  had  misfortunes  in  the 
world,  and  calls  every  thriving  man  a  pitiful  upstart. 

Major  Matchlock  is  the  next  senior,  who  served 
in  the  last  civil  wars,  and  has  all  the  battles  by  heart. 
He  does  not  think  any  action  in  Europe  worth  talk- 
ing of  since  the  fight  of  Marston-Moor;  and  eveiy 
night  tells  us  of  his  having  been  knocked  off*  his 
horse  at  the  rising  of  the  London  apprentices ;  for 
which  he  is 'in  great  Esteem  among  us. 

Honest  old  Dick  Reptile  is  the  third  of  our  society. 
He  is  a  good-natured  indolent  man,  who  speaks  little 
himself,  but  laughs  at  our  jokes;  and  brings  his 
young  nephew  along  with  him,  a  youth  of  ei^teen 
years  old,  to  shew  him  good  company,  and  give  him 
a  taste  of  the  world.  This  young  fellow  sits  getie- 
irally  silent;  but  whenever  he  opens  his  mouui,  or 
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laughs  at  any  thing  that  passes,  he  is  consttntly  told 
by  his  uncle,  after  a  jocular  manner,  '  Ay,  ay,  Jack, 
you  young  men  think  us  fools;  but  we  old  men 
know  you  are.' 

The  greatest  wit  of  out  company,  next  to  myself, 
is  a  Bencher  of  the  neighbouring  Inn,  who  in  his 
youth  frequented  the  ordinaries  about  Charing -cross, 
and  pretends  to  have  been  intimate  with  Jack  Ogle. 
He  has  about  ten  distichs  of  Hudibras  without  book, 
and  never  leaves  the  club  until  he  has  applied  them 
all.  If  any  modem  wit  be  mentioned,  or  any  toirni* 
&olic  spoken  of,  he  shakes  his  head  at  the  dulness 
of  die  present  age,  and  tells  us  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  esteemed  among  them, 
because  tney  see  I  am  something  respected  by  others  t 
though  at  the  same  time  I  understand  by  their  be^ 
haviour,  that  I  am  considered  by  them  as  a  man  of 
a  great  deal'  of  learning,  but  no  knowledge  of  the 
world:  insomuch,  that  &e  Major  sometimes,  in  the 
height  of  his  military  pride,  calls  me  the  Philosopher; 
and  Sir  Jeofiery,  no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  upon 
a  dispute  what  day  of  the  month  it  was  then  in  Hol- 
land, pulled  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  cried, 
'  What  does  the  scholar  say  to  it?' 

Oar  club  meets  precisely  at  six  a  clock  in  the  even^ 
ing;  but  I  did  not  come,  last  night  until  half  an 
hour  after  seven,  by  which  means  I  escaped  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  which  the  Major  usually  begins 
at  about  three-quarters  after  six :  I  found  also,  that 
my  good  friend  the  Bencher  had  already  spent  three 
of  his  distichs ;  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to 
bear  a  sermon  spoken  of,  that  he  might  introduce 
tbe  couplet  where  *  a  stick'  rhymes  to  *  ecclesiastid.' 
At  my  entrance  into  the  room,  they  were  naming  a 
M  petticoat  and  a  cloak,  by  which  I  found  that 
^e  Bencher  had  been  diverting  them  with  a  story 
^JackOgU. 
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I  had  i|o  •oo&er  taken  my  seat,  but- Sir  Jeofieiy, 
to  shew  his  g6od  will  towards  me,  gave  me  a  pipe 
of  his  own  tobacco,  and  stirred  up  the  fire.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  point  of  morality,  to  be  obliged  by  those 
who  endeavour  to  oblige  me ;  and  therefore,  in  re- 
quital for  his  kindness,  and  to  set  the  conversation 
a-going,  I  took  the  best  occasion  I  could  to  put  him 
upon  telling  us  the  story  of  old  Gantlett,  which  he 
always  does'with  very  particular  concern.  He  traced 
up  his  descent  on  both  sides  for  several  generations, 
describing  his  diet  and  manner  of  life,  with  his  se- 
veral battles,  and  particularly,  that  in  which  he  fell. 
This  Gantlett  was  a  game-cock,  upon  whose  head 
the  knight,  in  his  youth,  had  won  500/.  and  lost 
2000/.  This  "Naturally  set  the  Major  upon  the 
account  of  Edge-hill  fight,  and  ended  in  a  duel  of 
Jack  Ogle's. 

Old  Reptile  was  extremely  attentive  to  all  that 
was  said,  though  it  was  the  same  he  had  heard  every 
night  for  these  twenty  years,  and  upon  all  occasions 
winked  upon  his  nephew  to  mind  what  passed. 

This  may  suffice  to  give  the  world  a  taste  of  our 
innocent  conversation,  which  we  spun  out  until 
about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  my  maid  came  with  a 
lantern  to  light  me  home.  I  could  not  but  reflect 
with  myself,  as  I  was  going  out,  upon  the  talkative 
humour  of  old  men,  and  the  little  figure  which  that 
part  of  life  makes  in  one  who  cannot  employ  his  na- 
tural propensity  in  discourses  which  would  make 
him  venerable.  I  must  own,  it  makes  me  very  me- 
lancholy in  company,  when  I  hear  a  young  man  be- 1 
gin  a  stoiy ;  and  have  often  observed,  that  one  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  long  in  a  man  of  five-and-twent]f,  j 
gathers  circumstances  every  time  he  tells  it,  until  it 
grows  into  a  long  Canterbury  tale  of  two  hours  by 
that  time  he  is  threescore. 

The  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  trifling  and  fn** 
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volonn  old  age  is,  to  lay  up  in  our  way  to  it  such 
stores  of  knowledge  and  observation,  as  may  make 
m  useful  and  agreeable  in  our  declining  years.  The 
mind  of  man  in  a  long  life  will  become  a  magazine 
of  wisdom  br  folly,  and  will  consequently  discharge 
itself  in  something  impertinent  or  improving.  For 
vhich  reason,  as  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculou3 
th^  an  old  trifling  story-teller,  so  there  is  nothing 
more  venerable,  than  one  who  has  turned  his  ex- 
perience to  the  entertainment  and  advantage  pf - 
mankind. 

In  short,  we,  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  and 
are  apt  to  indulge  ourselves  in  talk,  ought  to  con* 
sider,  if  what  we  speak  be  worth  being  beard,  and 
endeavour  to  make  our  discourse  like  that  of  Neis« 
tor,  which  Homer  compares  to  the  flowing  of  honey 
for  its  sweetness. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  thought  guilty  of  this  excess 
I  am  speaking'  of,  when  I  cannot  conclude  without, 
observing,  that  Milton  certainly  thought  of  this  pas- 
sage in  Homer,  when,  in  his  description  of  an  elo- 
qoent  spirit,  he  says, 

His  toDgae  dropp'd  msnna. 
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Dam  tacent,  clamant — Tucy.. 
Their  silence  pleads  aloud,    n 

Sheer-lane,  February  13.  '      - 

SiLEVCE  is  sometimes  more  significant  and  sublime, 
tban  the  most  noble  and  most  expressive  eloquence, 
and  is  ou  many  occasions  the  indication  of  a  great 
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mind.  -  Siy^al  authors  haye  treated  of  Sikmce,  as 
a  part  of  dut^^-and  diecretion;  but  none  of  them  liave 
considered  it  in  this  light.     Homer  compares  the 
noise  and  clamour  of  the  Trojans  twivancing  towards 
the  enemy,  to  the  cackling  of  cranes,  when  thej 
invade  an  army  of  pigmies.     On  the  contrary,  he 
makes  his  countrymen  and  favourites,  the  Greeks, 
move  forward  in  a  regular  and  determined  march, 
and  in  the  depth  of  Silence.     I  find  in  the  accounts 
which  are  given  us  of  some  of  the  more  Eastern 
nations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  by  their 
constitutions    and  climates   to  higher    strains    of 
thought,  and  more  elevated  raptures  than  what  we 
feel  in  the  Northern  regions   of  the  world,  that 
Silence  is  a  religious  exercise  among  them.     For 
when  their  public  devotions  are  in  the  greatest  fer- 
vour, and  their  hearts  lifted  up  as  high  as  words 
c^n  raise  them,  there  are  certain  suspensions   of 
sound  and  motion  for  a  time,  in  which  the  mind  is 
left  to  itself,  and  supposed  to  swell  with  such  secret 
conceptions,  as  are  too  big  for  utterance.     I  have 
myself  been  wonderfully  delighted  with  a  master- 
piece of  music,  when  in  me  very  tumult  and  ferment 
of  their  harmony,  all  the  voices  and  instruments 
have  stopped  short  on  a  sudden ;  and  after  a  little 
pause  recovered  themselves  again,  as  it  were,  and 
renewed  the  concert  in  all  its  parts*    This  short  in- 
terval of  Silence  has  had  more  music  in  it,  than  any 
the  same  space  of  time  before  or  after  it.     There 
are  two  instances  of  Silence  in  the  two  greatest 
poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  something  in  them 
as  sublime  as  any  of  the  speeches  in  their  whole 
works.     The  first  is  that  of  Ajax,  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Odyssey.     Ulysses,  who  had  been  the 
rival  of  this  great  man  in  lus  life,  as  well  as  the  oc- 
casion of  his  death,  upon  meeting  his  shade  in  the 
region  of  departed  heroes,  itiakes  his  subnjission  to 
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him  with  a  humility  next  to  adoration,  which  the 
other  passes  oyer  with  dumb,  sullen  majesty,  and 
such  a  Silence,  as,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus, 
had  more  greatness  in  it  than  any  thing  he  could 
have  spoken. 

The  next  instance  I  shall  mention  is  in  Virgil, 
where  the  poet  doubtless  imitates  this  Silence  of 
Ajax,  in  that  of  Dido ;  though  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  his  commentators  have  taken  notice  of  it. 
Eneas,  finding  among  the  shades*  of  despairing 
lovers,  the  ghost  of  her  who  had  lately  died  for  him, 
with  the  wound  still  fresh  upon  her,  addresses  him- 
self to  her  with  expanded  arms,  floods  of  tears,  and 
the  most  passionate  professions  of  his  omoi  innocence, 
as  to  what  had  happened :  all  which  Dido  receives 
with  the  dignity  and  disdain  of  a  resenting  lover 
and  an  injured  queen;  and  is  so  far  from  vouchsafing 
him  an  answer,  that  she  does  not  give  him  a  single 
look.  The  poet  represents  her  as  turning  away  her 
face  from  him  while  he  spoke  to  her;  and,  after 
having  kept  her  eyes  some  time  upon  the  ground, 
as  one  that  heard  and  contemned  his  protestations, 
flying  from  him  into  the  grove  of  myrtle,  and  into 
the  arms  of  another,  whose  fidelity  had  deserved 
her  love*. 

I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedy  have 
been  very  defective  in  this  psLrticular,  and  that  they 
might  have  given  great  beauty  to  their  works,  by 
certain  stops  and  pauses  in  the  representation  of  such 
passions  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  ex- 
press. There  is  something  like  this  in  the  last  act 
of  Venice  Preserved,  where  Pierre  is  brought  to  an 
infamous  execution,  and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a  re- 
paration for  past  injuries,  and  the  only  favour  he 
could  do  to  him,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy 
of  the  wheel  by  stabbing  him.     As  he  is  going  to 
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make  this  dreadful  request,  he  is  not  able  to  com- 
municate it;  but  withdraws  bis  face  from  his  friend's 
ear,  and  bursts  into  tears.  The  melanclioly  Silence 
that  follows  hereupon,  and  continues  until  he  has 
recovered  himself  enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his 
friend,  raises  in  1^  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inex- 
pessible,  and  an  idea  of  such  a  complicated  distress 
m  the  actor,  as  words  cannot  utter.  It  would  look 
as  ridiculous  to  many  readers,  to  give  rules  and 
directions,  for  proper  Silences,  as  for  '  penning  a 
Whisper :'  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  extremity  of 
most  passions,  particularly  surprise,  admiration,  as- 
tonishment, nay,  rage  itself,  there  is  nothing  more 
graceful  than  to  see  the  play  stand  still  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  audience  fixed  in  an  agreeable 
suspense,  during  the  Silence  of  a  skilful  actor. 

But  Silence  never  shews  itself  to  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage, as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  calumny 
and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give  no  just  occa- 
sion for  them.  We  might  produce  an  example  of  it 
in  the  behaviour  of  one,  in  whom  it  appeared  in  all 
its  majesty,  and  bne,  whose  Silence,  as  well  as  his 
person,  was  altogether  divine.  When  one  considers 
this  subject  only  in  its  sublimity,  this  great  instance 
could  not  but  occur  to  me ;  and  since  I  only  make 
use  of  h  to  shew  the  highest  example  of  it,  I  hope  I 
do  not  offend  in  it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjust 
reproach,  and  overlook  it  with  a  generous,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, with  an  entire  neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
heroic  acts  of  a  great  mind :  and  I  must  confess, 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  antiquity,  I  do  not  so  much  admire 
them,  that  they  deserved  the  praise  of  the  whole  age 
they  lived  in,  as  because  they  contemned  the  envy 
and  detraction  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  worth,  who  suf- 
fers under  so  ill  a  treatment,  is  to  lie  by  for  some 
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time  in  silence  and  obscurity,  until  the  prejudice  of 
the  times '  be  over,  and  his  reputation '  cleared.  I 
have  often  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  a 
legacy  of  the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced. 
After  having  bequeathed  his  soul,  body,  and  estate, 
in  the  usual  form,  he  adds,  ^  My  name  and  memory 
1  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  countrymen 
after  some  time  be  passed  over.' 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  this  philo- 
sophy to  others,  I  must  confess  I  am  so  poor  a  pro- 
ficient in  it  myself  that  if  in  the  course  of  my  Lucu- 
brations it  happens,  as  it  has  done  more  than  once, 
that  my  paper  is  duller  than  in  conscience  it  ought 
to  be,  I  think  the  time  an  age  until  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  out  another,  and  growing  famous 
again  for  two  days. 

I  must  not  close  my  discourse  upon  Silence,  with- 
ont  informing  my  reader,  that  I  have  by  me  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Aposiopesis^  called  an  Et 
ccttera;  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by  some  learned 
authors,  and  particularly  by  the  great  Littleton,  who, 
as  my  lord  chief-justice  t)oke  observes,  had  a  most 
admirable  talent  at  an  Sfc, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  oblige  the  pretty  fellows,  and  my  fsdr  readers, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  insert  the  whole  passage  above 
mentioned  relating  to  Dido,  as  it  is  translated  by 
Mr.  Dryden*. 

Not  far  from  hence,  the  moumfal  fields  appear; 
So  called  from  lovers  that  inliabit  there. 
The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  dame  invades. 
In  secret  solitude,  and  myrtle  shades. 
Make  endless  moans  ;  and,  pining  with  desire. 
Lament,  too  late,  their  uneztingnuhed  fire. 

*  iEndd,  book  vi.  46. 
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Htre  Pfocrifl,  Eriphyle  here,  he  found 
Baring  her  breast,  yet  bleeding  with  the  wbund 
Made  by  her  son.    He  saw  Pasiphae  there. 
With  Phaedra's  ghost  a  foul  incestuous  pair: 
There  Leodamia  with  Evadne  moves : 
Unhappy  both  ',  but  loyai  in  their  iovei. 
Coeneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man » 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Not  far/ from  these  Phoenician  Dido  stood  ; 
Fresh  ftom  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath'd  in  blood  : 
Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew. 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtful  view 
(Doubtful  as  he  who  runs  thro'  dusky  night. 
Or  thinks  he  sees  the  moon's  uncertain  light). 
With  tears  he  first  approach'd  the  sullen  shade^ 
And,  as  his  love  inspir'd  him,  thus  he  said : 

Unhappy  queen !  then  is  tlie  common  breath 
Of  rumour  true,  in  your  reported  death  ? 
And  I,  alas !  the  cause !  .by  Heav'n  I  vow, 
And  all  the  Powers  that  rule  the  realms  below. 
Unwilling  I  forsook  your  friendly  state! 
Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  forc'd  by  fate ; 
Those  gods,  that  fate,  whose  unresisted  might 
Have  sent  roe  to  these  regions  void  of  light. 
Through  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night. 
Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that,  piess'd  with  griefs 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows : 
Tis  the  last  interview  that  fate  allows  T      * 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move, 
With  tears  and  prayers,  and  late-repenting  love* 
Disdainfully  she  look'd  ',  then  turning  round. 
But  fix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground; 
And  what  he  says,  and  swears,  regards  no  more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows  roar } 
But  whirl'd  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight. 
Hid  in  the  forest,  and  the  shades  of  night : 
Then  sought  Sichasus  through  the  shadv  grove. 
Who  answer'd  all  her  cares,  and  equaU'd  all  her  low. 
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'Quis  talia  fando 


Myrmidonum,  Dolopamve,  ant  dari  miles  Uiyssei> 
Temperet  &  lacrymu? — Viro.  JEn,  ii.  8. 


•Such  woes 


Not  earen  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  stern  "Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear. — Pryden. 

Sheer 'lanCy  February  15. 

I  WAS  awakened  very  early  this  morning  by  the 
distant  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  I  thought  had  the 
finest  pipe  I  ever  heard.    He,seemedtome  to  strain 
his  voice  more  than  ordinary^  as  if  he  designed  to 
make  himself  heard  to  the  remotest  corner  of  this 
lane.    Having  entertained  myself  a  little  before  I 
went  to  bed  with  a  discourse  on  the  transmigration 
of  men  into  other  animals,  I  could  not  but  fancy 
tliatthis  was  the  soul  of  some  drowsy  bell-roan  who 
used  to  sleep  upon  his  post,  for  which. he  was  conr 
demned  to  do  penance  in  feathers,  and  distinguish 
tte  several  watches  of  the  night  under  the  outside 
of  a  cock.     While  I  was  thinking  of  the  condition 
of  this  poor  bell-man  in  masquerade,  I  heard  a  great 
knocking  at  my  door,  and  was  soon  after  told  by  my 
maid,  that  my  worthy  friend  the  tall  black  gentle- 
man, who  frequents  the  coffee-houses  hereabouts, 
desired  to  speak  with  me.     This  ancient  Pytkago- 
rean,  who  has  as  much  honesty  as  any  man  living, 
but  good-nature  to  an  excess,  brought  me  the  fol- 
lowing petition;  which  I  am  apt  to  believe  he  penned 
bknself,  the  petitioner  not  being  able  to  express  his 
mind  on  paper  under  his  present  form,  however 
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famous  he  might  have  been  for  writing  verses  inrheD 
he  was  in  his  original  shape. 

*  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Censor  of 

Great  Britain. 

<  The  humble  petition  of  Job  Chanticleer,  in  behali 
of  himself,  and  many  other  poor  sufferers  in  the 
same  condition. 

From  my  Coop  in  Clare-market, Feb.  IS,  1709* 

*  Sheweth, 

*  That  whereas  your  petitioner  is  truly  descended 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Chanticleers,  at  Cock- 
hall,  near  Rumford,  in  Essex,  it  has  been  his  mis- 
fortune to  come  into  the  mercenary  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain ill-disposed  person,  commonly  called  a  higgler, 
who,  under  the  close  confinement  of  a  pannier,  has 
conveyed  him  and  many  others  up  to  London  ;  but 
hearing  by  chance  of  your  worship's  great  humanity 
towards  Robin-red-breasts  and  Tom-tits,  he  is  im- 
boldened  to  beseech. you  to  take  his  deplorable  con- 
dition into  your  tender  consideration,  who  other- 
wise must  suffer,  with  many  thousands  more  as 
innocent  as  himself,   that  innuman  barbarity  of  a 
Shrove-Tuesday  persecution*.     We  humbly   hope, 
that  our  courage  and  vigilance  may  plead  for  us  on 
this  occasion. 

*  Your  poor  petitioner  most  earnestly  implores 
your  immediate  protection  from  the  insolence  of 
the  rabble,  the  batteries  of  cat-sticks,  and  a  painful ' 
lingering  death.  And  your  Petitioner,  &c* 

Upon  delivery  of  this  petition,  the  worthy  gen-  ' 
tleman,  who  presented  it,  told  me  the  customs  of 
many  wise  nations.rof  the  East,  through  which  he 
had  travelled ;  that  nothing  was  more  frequent  than 

*  The  original  date  of  this  Paper  is  <  From  Tnesday,  Feb.  14, 
•o  Thtuk^ay,  Feb.  16, 1709.' 
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o  see  a  dervise  lay  out  a  whole  year's  income  in  the 
edemptipn  of  larks  or  linnets,  that  had  unhappily 
alien  into  the  hands  of  bird-catchers ;  that  it  was 
ilso  usual  to  run  between  a  dog  and  a  bull  to  keep 
them  from  hurting  one  another,  or  to  lose  the  use 
of  a  limb  in  parting  a  couple  of  furious  mastiffs. 
He  then  insisted  upon  the  ingratitude  and  disin' 
pnuity*  of  treating  in  this  manner  a  necessary  and 
domestic  animal,  that  has  made  the  whole  house 
keep  good  hours,. and  called  up  the  cook-maid  for 
five  years  together.  *  What  would  a  Turkf  say,' 
continued  he,  *  should  he  hear,  that  it  is  a  common 
entertunment  in  a  nation,  which  pretends  to  be  one 
of  the  most  civilized  of  Europe,  to  tie  an  innocent 
animal  to  a  stake,  and .  put  him  to  an  ignominioi]ls 
death,  who  has  perhaps  been  the  guardian  aiid 
proveditor  of  a  poor  family,  as  long  as  he  was  able 
^  get  eggs  for  his  mistress  V  ** 

1  thought  what  this  gentleman  said  was  very  tea-* 
lonable ;  and  have  often  wondered,  that  we  do  not 
lay  aside  a  custom,  which  makes  us  appear  bar- 
barous to  nations  much  more  rude  and  unpolished 
tban  ourselves.  Some  French  writers  have  repre- 
sented this  diversion  of  the  common  people  much  to  ' 
our  disadvantage,  and  imputed  it  to  natural  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty  of  temper ;  as  they  do  some  other  , 
entertainments  peculiar  to  our  nation :  I  mean  those 
elegant  diversions  of  bull-baiting  and  prize-fightings 
with  the  like  ingenious  recreations  of  the  bear- 
garden. I  wish  I  knew  how  to  answer  this  reproach 
which  is  cast  upon  us,  and  excuse  the  death  of  so 
niany  innocent  cocks,  bulls,  dogs,  and  bears,  as 
have  been  set  together  |by  the  ears>  or  died  untimely 
deaths,  only  to  make  us  sport. 


t  The  word  Turk  is  used  here  to  signify  a  savage  or  a  bar^ 

ni.  2  A 
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It  will  be  Batd,  that  these  are  the  entertainoients 
of  common  people*  It  is  true ;  but  they  are  the 
entertainments  of  no  other  common  people.  Be- 
sides, I  am  afraid,  there  is  a  tincture  of  the  same 
savage  spirit  in  the  diversions  of  those  of  higher 
rank»  and  more  refined  rehsh.  Rapin  observes,  that 
the  English  theatre  very  much  delights  in  bloodshed, 
which  he  likewise  represents  as  an  indication  of  our 
tempers.  I  must  own,  there  is  something  very  hor- 
rid in  the  public  executions  of  an  English  tragedy. 
Stabbing  and  poisoning,  which  are  performed  behind 
the  scenes  in  other  nations,  must  be  done  openly 
among  us,  to  gratifv  the  audience. 

When  poor  Sandford  was  upon  the  sti^,  I  have 
seen  him  groaning  upon  a  wheel,  stuck  with  dag- 
gers, impaled  alive,  calling  his  execuiioners,  with  a 
dying  voice,  *  cruel  dogs  and  villains  !*-  and  all  this 
to  please  his  judicious  spectators,  who  were  won- 
derfully delighted  with  seeing  a  man  in  torment  so 
well  acted.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 'politeness  of  oui 
English  stage,  in  regard  to  decorum,  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. We  act  murders,  to  shew  our  intrepidity ; 
and  adulteries,  to  shew  our  gallantry :  both  of  them 
are  frequent  in  our  most  taking  plays,  with  thifl 
difference  only,  that  the  former  are  done  in  the 
Mght  of  the  audience,  and  the  latter  wrought  up  ta 
such  a  height  upon  the  stage,  that  they  are'almosl 
put  in  execution  before  the  actors  can  get  behind 
the  scenes. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  there  is  jusi 
ground  for  those  consequences  which  our  enemiei 
draw  against  us  from  these  practices ;  but  methiokJ 
one  would  be  sorry  for  any  manner  of  occasion  io\ 
such  misrepresentations  of  us.  The  virtues  of  ten< 
demess,  compassion,  and  humanity,  are  those  \>] 
which  men  are  distinguished  from  brute^^,  as  muci 
as  by  reason  itself;  and  it  would  be  the  greatei 
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reproach  to  a  nation,  to  distin^ish  itself  from  all 
othetTs  by  any  defect  in  these  particular  virtues.  For 
whidi  reasons,  I  hope  that  my  dear  countrymen 
will  no  longer  expose  themselves  by  an  effusion  of 
blood,  whether  it  be  of  theatrical  heroes,  cocks, 
or  any  other  decent  animals,  which  we  are  not 
obliged  to  slaughter  for  our  ssifety,  convenience,  or 
nourishment. .  When  any  of  these  ends  are  not  served 
in  the  destruction  of  a  living  creature,  I  cannot  but 
pronounce  it  a  great  piece  of  cruelty,  if  not  a  kind  of 
murder. 
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Quod  Bi'in  hoc  erro«  qndd  animos  hominmn  iramortalet  ease  ere- 
dam,  libenter  erro;  nee  mibi  hunc  erroreiu,  quo  de2ector,  dum 
▼iro,  eztorqaeri  volo :  sin  mortuas,  utquidam  mhmti  philosophi 
cenaenty  nihil  sentiam;  non  irereor,  ne  hunc  errorem  meona 
mfftm  phSosophi  irrideant. — Cicbbo,  De  Senect.  cap.  olt  £dL 
Verborgii.  vol.  x.  p.  3758* 

But  if  I  err  in  beliering  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  I 
willingly  eir ;  nor  while  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have  this  de- 
lightfol  error  extorted  from  me;  and  if  after  death  I^hall  feel 
nothing,  as  some  minute  philosophers  think,  I  am  not  afraid 
lest  dead  plUloiophers  should  laugh  at  me  for  the  error. 

Sheer-lane,  February  17. 

Several  letters  which  I  have  lately  received,  give 
me  inforoiiation,  that  some  well-<iispo8ed  persons 
have  taken  offence  at  my  using  the  word  Free* 
thinker  as  a  term  of  reproach.  To  set,  therefore, 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  I  must  declare,  that  no 
one  can  have  a  greater  veneration  than  myself  for  the 
Freeliunkers  of  antiquity:  who  acted  the  same  piart 
in  tiiote  times,  as  ^e  great  men  of  the  Reformatioii 
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did  in  several  nations  of  Europe,  by  exerting  them- 
selves against  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  It  was,  by  this  noble 
impulse  that  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as 
all  the  philosophers  of  note  in  Greece,*  and  Cicero, 
Seneca,  with  all  the  learned  men  of  Rome,  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  their  contemporaries  amidst  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  in  which  the  world  was  then 
sunk  and  buried. 

The  great  points  which  these  Freethinkers  en- 
deavoured to  establish  and  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  men,  were  the  formation  of  the  universe,  the 
superintendency  of  Providence,  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.    They  aJl 
complied  with  the  religion  of  their  country,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  such  particulars  as  did  not  contradict 
and  pervert  these  great  fundamental  doctrines  of 
mankind.     On  the  contrary,  the  persons  who  now 
set  up  for  Freethinkers,  are  such  as  endeavour,  by 
a  little  trash  of  words  and  sophistry,  to  weaken  and 
destroy  those  very  principles,  for  the  vindication  of 
which,  freedom  of  thought  at  first  became  laudable 
and  heroic.     These  apostates  from  reason  and  good 
sense  can  look  at  the  glorious  frame  of  nature,  with- 
out paying  an  adoration  to  Him  that  raised  it;  can 
consider  the  great  revolutions  in  the  universe,  with- 
out lifting  up  their' minds  to  that  superior  Power 
which  hath  the  direction  of  it ;  can  presume  to  cen- 
sure the  Deity  in  his  ways  towards  men ;  can  level 
mankind  with  the  beasts  that  perish ;  can  extin- 
guish in  their  own  minds  all  the  pleasing  hopes  of  a 
fiiture  state,  and  lull  themselves  into  a  stupid  security 
against  the  terrors  of  it.     If  one  were  to  take  the 
word  priestcraft  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  shallow 
monsters,  they  would  be  immediately. struck  dumb. 
It  is  by  the  help  of  this  single  term  tha|k  they  endea- 
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Toul'  Co  disappoint  the  good  works  of  die  most  learn, 
ed  and  venerable  order  of  men,  and  harden  the  hearts 
of  the  ignorant  against  the  very  light  of  nature,  and 
the  common  received  notices  of  mankind.  We  ought 
not  to  treat  such  miscreants  as  these  upon  the  foot 
of  fair  disputants ;  but  to  pour  out  contempt  upon 
them,  and  speak  of  them  with  scorn  and  infamy,  as 
tiK  pests  of  societ  j,  the  revilers  of  hiaman  nature, 
and  the  blas^^iemers  of  a  Being  whom  a  -good  man 
would  Talber  die  lihan  hear  dishonoured.  Cicero, 
after  haidog  mentioned  die  great  heroes  of  know* 
ledge  that  Teooimnended  this  divine  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  calls  those  smaii  pretenders' 
to  wisdixn,  who  declared  against  it,  certain  mimit^ 
pHlwophers,  using  a  diminutive  even  of  the  word 
tittky  to  express  the  despicable  opinion  he  had  e€ 
fhem.  The  contempt  he  throws  upon  them  in  an- 
other passage,  is  yet  more  remarkable;  where,  to 
shew  iJie  mean  dioughts  he  entertains  of  them,  he 
declares  '  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wrong  with 
Plato,  than  in  the  right  with  such  company/  There 
is  indeed  nodiing  in<&e  world  so  ridiculous  as  one  of 
these  g^ave  philosophical  Freethinkers,  that  hath 
■either  passious^  nor  appetites  to  gratify,  no  heats  of 
blood,  nor  vigour  of  constitution,  that  can  turn  his 
systems  of  infidelity  to  his  advantage',  or  raise  plea^ 
cures  out  of  them  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
belief  of  an  hereafter.  One  that  has  neither  wit, 
gaHantry,  mirth,  nor  youth,  to  indulge  by  these  no- 
tions, but  only  a  poor,  joyless,  uncomfortable  vanity 
of  distinguishing  himself  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  mischievous  lunatic, 
than  a  mistaken  philosopher.  A  chaste  infidel,  a 
gpecuiative  libertine,  u  an  animal  that  I  should  not 
believe  to  be  in  nature,  did  I  not  sometimes  meet 
iKdi  tbis  speeies  of  men,  that  plead  for  the  indul- 
genoe  <tf  wax  passions  in  the  vai6sX  of  a  severe 
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ntudious  life,  and  talk  agtunst  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  over  a  dish  of  coffee* 

I  would  fain  ask  a  minute  pbiliftgpfier,'iwhat  good 
he  proposes  to  mankind  b  j  the  publislung.  of  bis  doc- 
trines ?  Will  they  make  a  man  a  better  citizen,  or 
father  of  a  family;  a  more  endearing  husband, 
friend,  or  son  ?  Will  they^  enlarge  his  public  or  pri- 
vate virtues,  or  correct  any  of  his  frailties  or  vices  ? 
What  is  there  either  joyful  or  glorious  in  such  opi- 
nions ?  do  they  either  refresh  or  enlarge^our  thoughts  ? 
do  they  contribute  to  the  happiness,  or  raise  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  ?  The  only  good  that  I  have 
ever  heard  pretended  to,  is,  that  they  banish  terrors, 
and  set  the  mind  at  ease.  But  whose  terrors  do  they 
banish  ?  It  is  certain,  if  there  were  any  strength  in 
their  arguments,  they  would  give  great  disturbance 
to  minds  that  are  influenced  by  virtue,  honour,  and 
morality,  and  take  from  us  the  only  comforts  and 
supports  of  affliction,  sickness,  and  old  age.  The 
minds,  therefore,  which  they  set  at  ease,  are  only 
those  of  impenitent  criminals  and  malefactors,  and 
which,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  should  be  in  perpe- 
tual terror  and  alarm. 

I  must  confess,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  a 
Freethinker,  in  proportion  as  the  insolence  of  seep* 
ticism  is  abated  in  him  by  years  and  knowledge,  or 
humbled  and  beaten  down  by  sorrow  or  sickness,  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  general  conceptions  of  rea- 
sonable creatures;  so  that  we  frequently  see  the 
apostates  turning  from  their  revolt  towards  the  end 
of  their  lives,  and  employing  the  refuse  of  their  parts 
in  promoting  those  truths  which  they  had  before 
endeavoured  to  invalidate* 

The  history  of  a  gentleman  in  France  isf  very  well 
known,  who  was  so  zealous  a  promoter  of  infidelity, 
that  he  had  got  together  a  select  company  of  dis- 
ciples, and  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
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make  converts.  In  the  midst  of  his.  fantastical  suc- 
cess he  fell  sick,  and  was  reclaimed  to  such  a  sense 
of  his  condition,  that  after  he  had  passed  some  time 
in  ^eat  agonies  and  horrors  of  mind,  he  hegged 
those  who  had  the  care  of  burying  him,  to  dress  his 
body  in  the  habit  of  a  capuchin,  that  the  devil  might 
not  run  away  with  it ;  and  to  do  farther  justice  upon 
himself,  desired  them  to  tie  a  halter  about  his  neck, 
as  a  mark  of  that  ignominious  punishment,  which,  in 
his  own  thoughts,  he  had  so  justly  deserved. 

I  would  not  have  persecution  so  far  disgraced,  as 
to  wish  these  vermin  might  be  animadverted  on  by 
any  legal'  penalties ;  though  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  reasonable,  that  those  few  of  them  who  die 
in  the  professions  of  their  infidelity,  should  have 
sucli  tokens  of  infamy  fixed  upon  them,  as  might 
distinguish  those  bodies  which  are  given  up  by  the 
owners  -to  oblivion  and  putrefaction,  from  those 
which  rest  in  hope,  and  shall  rise  in  glory.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am  against  doing  them  the 
honour  of  the  notice  of  our  laws,  which  ought  not 
to  suppose  there  are  such  criminals  in  being,  I  have 
often  wondered,  how  they  can  be  tolerated  in  any 
mixed  conversations,  while  they  are  venting  these 
absurd  opinions ;  and  should  think,  that  if,  on  any 
such  occasions,  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  robust 
Christians  in  the  company  would  lead  one  of  these 
gentlemen  to  a  pump,  or  convey  him  into  a  blanket, 
diey  would  do  very  good  service  both  to  church  and 
state.  I  do  not  know  how  the  laws  stand  in  this 
particular;  but  I  hope,  whatever  knocks,  bangs,  or 
thumps,  might  be  given  with  such  an  honest  intend 
tion,  would  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  I  dare  say  they  would  not  be  returned  by^ 
the  person  who  receives  them  ;  for  whatever  these 
fools  may  say,  inthe  vanity  of  their  hearts,  they  are 
too  wise  to  risk  their  lives  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
their  opinions. 
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When  I  was  a  young  man  about  this  town,  I  ftre- 
quented  the  ontinary  of  the  Biack-Jtorse  in  Hoibom, 
where  the  |>eff8oit  that  nsually  presided  ait  the  table 
was  a  rough  old-fashioned  gentleman,  who,  accord* 
ing  to*  the  customs  of  those  times,  had  been  Ao 
Major  and  Preacher  of  a  regiment.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  a  noisy  young  officer,  bred  in  Franeey 
was  venting  some  new-fangled  notions,  and  speaking*, 
in  the  gaiety  of  his  humour,  against  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  The  Major  at  first,  only  desired 
him  to  talk  more  respectfiilly  of  one  for  whom  all 
the  company  had  an  honour;  but  finding  him  run 
on  in  his  extravagance,  began  to  reprimand  him  after 
a  more  serious  manner.  *  Young  man,'  said  he, 
'  do  not  abuse  your  Benefactor  whilst  you  are  eating 
his  bread.  Consider  whose  air  you  breathe,  whose 
presence  you  are  in,  and  who  it  is  that  gave  you  the 
power  of  that  very  speedi,  which  you  make  use  of 
to  his  dishonour.  The  young  fellow,  who  thought 
to  turn  matters  into  a  jest,  asked  him, '  if  he  was 
going  to  preach  V  but  at  the  same  time  desired  him 
'  to  take  care  what  he  said  when  he  spoke  to  a  man 
of  honour.' — '  A  man  of  honour  !*  says  the  Major ; 
'  thou  ai*t  an  infidel  and  a  blasphemer,  and  I  shall 
use  thee  as  such.'  In  short,  the  quarrel  ran  so 
high,  that  the  Major  was  desired  to  wadk  out.  Upon 
their  coming  into  the  garden,  the  old  fellow  advised 
his  antagonist  to  consider  the  place  into  which  one 
pass  might  drive  him ;  but,  finding  him  grow  upon 
him  to  a  degree  of  scurrility,  as  believing  the  advice 
proceeded  from  fear ;  *  Sirrah,'  says  he,  *  if  a  thun- 
derbolt does  not  strike  thee  dead  before  I  come  at 
thee,  I  shall  not  fail  to  chastise  thee  for  thy  profane* 
ness  to  thy  Maker,  and  thy  saudness  to  his  servant.* 
Upon  this  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  <  The  swordof  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon!' 
^i(;h  so  terrified  his  antagonist,  that  he  was  imme^ 
diately  disarmed,  and  thrown  upon  his  knees.     lii 
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this  posture  he  begged  his  life ;  but  the  Major  re- 
fused to  grant  it,  before  he  had  asked  pardon  for  his 
ofence  in  a  short  extemporary  prayer,  which  the 
old  gentleman  dictated  to  him  upon  the  spot,  and 
whidii  his  proselyte  repeated  after  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  ordinary,  that  were  now  gathered 
about  him  in  the  garden. 


N*  136.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1709-10. 


Depvendi  miseram  est :  Fabio  vel  jodice  vincam. 

Hob.  1  Sat.  ii.  vet.  alt. 

To  be  sorpris'd,  is  sure  a  wretcbed  tale. 

And  for  the  tnitb  to  Fabius  I  appeal. — Francis. 

Whitens  Chocolate-house^  February  18. 

THE    HISTORY   OF   TOM   VARNISH. 

Because  I  have  professed  an  'aversion  to  long  he- 
ginnings  of  stories,  I  will  go  into  this  at  once,  by 
telling  you,  that  there  dwells  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change as  happy  a  couple  as  ever  entered  into  wed- 
lock. These  five  in  that  mutual  confidence  of  each 
other,  which  renders  tlie  satisfactions  of  marriage 
even  greater  than  those  of  friendship,  and  makes 
wife  and  husband  the  dearest  appellations  of  human 
life.  Mr.  Balance  is  a  merchant  of  good  considera-* 
tion,  and  understands  the  world,  not  from  specula- 
tion, but  practice.  'His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  an 
honest  house,  ever  bred  in  a  family  way ;  and  has, 
irom  a  natural  good  understanding,  and  great  inno- 
cence, a  freedom  which  men  of  sense  know  to  be 
the  certain  sig^  of  virtue,  and  fools  take  to  be  an 
encouragement  to  vic^. 
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Tom  Varnish,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Middle- 
Temple,  by  the  bounty  of  a  good  father,  who  was  so 
obliging  as  to  die,  and  leave  him,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  besides  a  good  estate,  a  large  sum  which  lay 
m  the  hands  of  Mr,  Balance,  had  by  this  means  an 
intimacy  at  his  house ;  and  being  one  of  those  hard 
students  who  read  plays  for  their  improvement  in 
the  law,  took  his  rules  of  life  from  thence.  Upon 
mature  deliberation,  he  conceived  it  very  proper, 
that  he*  as  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  die  town, 
should  have  an  intrigue  with  his  merchantls  wife. 
He  no  sooner  thought' of  this  adventure,  but  he  be- 

nit  by  an  amorous  epistle  to  the  lady,  and  a 
iful  promise  to  wait  upon  her  at  -a  certain  hour 
the  next  evening,  when  he  knew  her  husband  was 
to  be  absent. 

The  letter  was  no  sooner  received,  but  it  was 
communicated  to  the  husband,  and  produced  no 
other  effect  in  him,  t^han  that  he  joined  with  his  wife 
to  raise  all  the  mirth  they  could  out  of  this  fantas- 
tical pieoe  of  gallantry.  They  were  so  little  con- 
cemal  at  this  dangerous  mva  of  mode,  that  they 
plotted  ways  to  perplex  him  widiout  hurting'  him. 
Varnish  comes  exactly  at  his  hour ;  and  the  lady's 
well-acted  confusion  at  his  entrance  gave  him  op- 
portunity to  repeat  some  couplets,  very  fit  for  the 
occasion,  with  very  much  grace  and  spirit.  His 
theatrical  manner  of  making  love  was  intemiptedby 
an  alarm  of  the  husband's  coming ;  and  the  wife,  in 

Xsonated  terror,  beseeched  lum, '  if  he  had  any 
for  the  humour  of  a  woman  that  loved  him,  he 
would  jump  out  of  the  window.'  He  did  so,  and 
fell  upon  feather-beds  placed  on  purpose  to  receive 
him. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  great  the  joy  of  an 
aiMMTOus  man  fe,  when  he  has  su&ied  for  h4  mis* 
tress»  and  is  never  the  worse  for  it,     yamish,  the 
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next  day  writ  a  most  elegant  biUet,  \dierem  he  said 
all  that  imagination  could  form  upon  the  occasi<m. 
He  violently  protested,  *  going  out  of  the  window 
was  po  way  terrible,  but  as  it  was  going  from  her;'- 
with  several  other  kind  expressions,  which  procured 
him  a  second  assignation.  Upon  his  second  visit, 
he  was  conveyed  by  a  faithful  maid  into  her  bed- 
chamber, and  left  there  to  expect  the  arrival  of  her 
mistress.  But  the  wench,  according  to  her  instruc- 
tions, ran  in  again  to  him,  and  locked  the  door  after 
her  to  keep  out  her  master.  She  had  just  time 
enough  to  convey  the  lover  into  a  chest  before  she 
admitted  the  husband  and  his  wife  into  the  room. 

You  may  be  sure  that  trunk  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  opened ;  bat  upon  her  husband's  ordering 
it,  she  assured  him,  *  she  had  taken  all  the  care 
imaginable  in  packing  up  the  things  with  her  own 
hands,  and  he  might  send  the  trunk  abroad  as  soon 
as  he  thought  fit.'  The  easy  husband  believed  his 
wife,  and  the  good  couple  went  to  bed;  Varnish 
having  the  happiness  to  pass  the  night  in  his  mis- 
tress'sbed-chamber  without  molestation.  The  morn- 
ing arose,  but  our  lover  was  not  weU  situated  to 
observe  her  blushes;  so  that  all  we  know  of  his 
sentiments  on  this  occasion  is, that  he  heard  Balance 
ask  for  the  key,  and  say, '  he  would  himself  go  with 
this  chest,  and  have  it  opened  before  the  captain^  of 
the  ship,  for  the  greater  safety  of  so  valuable  a 
lading.' 

*nie  goods  were  hoisted  away ;  and  Mr.  Balance, 
marching  by  his  chest  with  great  care  and  diligence, 
omitted  nothing  that  might  give  his  passenger  per- 
plexity. But,  to  consummate  all,  he  delivered  the 
chest,  with  strict  charge,  in  case  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  taken,  to  tiirow  it  overboard,  fe*  there  were 
letters  in  it,  the  matter  of  which  might  be  of  gre^ 
sendee  to  the  eauemy.' 
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N.  B.  It  is  not  thought  advisable  to  proceed  far- 
ther in  this  account;  Mr.  Varnish  being  just  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  willing  to  conceal  the  occasion 
of  his  first  applying  himself  to  the  languages. 

Si*  James*8  Coffec-houstj  February  20. 

This  day  came  in  a  mail  from  Holland,  with  a 
confirmation  of  our  late  advices,  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  would  very  suddenly  be  set  on  foot,  and  that 
yachts  were  appointed  by  the  States  to  convey  the 
ministers  of  France  from  M ordyke  to  Gertruyden- 
burgh,  which  is  appointed  for  the  place  wherein  this 
important  negotiation  is  to  be  transacted.  It  is  said, 
this  affair  hai^  been  in  agitation  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  last  campaign ;  Mons.  Pettecum  having  been 
appointed  to  receive,  from  time  to  time,  the  over- 
tures of  the  enemy.  During  the  whole  winter,  Jhe 
ministers  of  France  have  used  their  utmost  skill  in 
forming  such  answers  as  might  amuse  the  Allies,  in 
hopes  of  a  favourable  event,  either  in  the  North,  or 
some  other  part  of  Europe,  which  might  affect  some 
part  of  the  alliance  too  nearly  to  leave  it  in  a  capa- 
city of  adhering  firmly  to  the  interest  of  the  whole. 
In  all  this  transaction,  the  French  king's  own  name 
has  been  as  little  made  use  of  as  possible :  but  the 
season  of  the  year  advancing  too  fast  to  admit  of 
much  longer  delays  in  the  present  condition  of 
France,  Mons.  Torcy,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  sent 
a  letter  to  Mons.  Pettecum,  wherein  he  says, '  That 
the  king  is  willing  all  the  preliminary  articles  shall 
rest  as  they  are  during  the  treaty  for  die  37th.' 

ShecT'Iane,  February  20. 

I  have  been  earnestly  solicited  for  a  farther  term 
for  wearing  the  fardingalj  by  several  of  the  fair  sex, 
but  more  especially  by  the  U>ll6wing  petitioners. 
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'  The  humble  petition  of  Dbborah  Hark,  Sarah 
Threadpaper,  and  Rachel  Thimble,  spin- 
sters, and  single  women,  commonly  called  wait- 
ing-maids, in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  sister- 
hood, 

'  Sheweth, 

'  That  your  worship  has  been  pleased  to  order  and 
command,  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  presume  to 
wear  quilted  petticoats  on  forfeiture  of  the  said  petti- 
coats, or  penalty. of  wearing  ruffs,  after  the  seven- 
teenth instant  now  expired. 

*  That  your  petitioners  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
been  entitled  to  wear  their  ladies'  clothes,  or  to  sell 
the  mme. 

'  That  the  sale  of  the  said  clothes  is  spoiled  by 
your  worship's  said  prohibition. 

*  Your  petitioners  Uierefore  mostiiumbly  pray,  that 
your  worship  will  please  to  allow,  that  all  gentle- 
women's gentlewomen  may  be  allowed  to  wear  the 
said  dress,  or  to  repair  the  loss  of  such  a  perquisite 
in  sach  manner  as  your  worship  shall  think  fit. 

*  And  your  petitioners,  fcc' 

I  do  allow  the  allegations  of  this  petition  to  be 
just;  and  forbid  all  persons,  but  the  petitioners,  or 
those  who  shall  purchase  them,  to  wear  the  said 
ganaent  after  the  date  hereof. 


ni.  3  b 
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N»  137.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  23, 1709-10. 


Ter  centum  tonat  ore  Deos,  Erebdinqae,  Cha^squCi 
Tergemin&mque  Hecaten Viao.  iEn.  iv.  510. 

He  thrice  invokes  th'  infernal  powers  profound 

Of  Erebus  and  Chaos ;  thrice  he  calis 

On  Hecate's  triple  forin  *  R.  Wynnjb. 

Sheer-lane,  February  22. 

Dick  Reptile  and  I  sat  this  evening  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  club ;  and  as  some  men  are  better  com- 
pany when  only  with  one  friend,  others  when  <£ere 
is  a  larger  number,  I  found  Dick  to  be  of  the  for- 
mer kind.  He  was  bewailing  to  me,  in  very  just 
terms,  the  offences  which  he  frequently  met  with 
in  the  abuse  of  speech ;  some  use  ten  times  more 
words  than  they  need;  some  put  in  words  quite 
foreign  to  their  purpose ;  and  others  adorn  their  dis* 
courses  with  oaths  and  blasphemies,  by  way  of 
tropes  and  figures.  What  my  good  friend  started 
dwelt  upon  me  after  I  came  home  this  evening,  and 
led  me  into  an  inquiry  with  myself,  Whence  should 
arise  such  strange  excrescences  in  discourse  ?  where- 
as it  mnst  be  obvious  to  all  reasonable  beings,  that 
the  sooner  a  man  speaks  his  mind,  the  more  com^ 
plaisant  he  is  to  the  man  with  whom  he-  talks :  but, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  I  am  come  to  this  resolu- 
tion, that  for  one  man  who  speaks  to  be  understood, 
there  are  ten  who  talk  only  to  be  admired. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  little  independent  sylla- 
bles called  expletives,  which  they  brought  into  their 
discourses  both  in  verse  and  prose,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  for  the  better  gr^.ce  and  sound  of  their  sen- 
tences and  periods.     I  know  no  example  but  this, 
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which  can  authorize  the  use  of  more  words  than  are 
necessary.  But  whether  it  be  from  this  freedom 
taken  by  that  wise  nation,  or  however  it  arises,  Dick 
Reptile  hit  upon  a  very  just  and  common  cause  of 
offence  in  the  generality  of  people  of  all  orders.  We 
have  one  here  in  our  lane,  who  speaks  nothing  with- 
out quoting  an  authority ;  for  it  is  always  with  him,  so 
and  sOy  '  as  the  man  said/  He  aiked  me  this  morn- 
ing, how  I  did, '  as  the  man  said?'  and  hoped  I  would 
come  now  and  then  to  see  him,  '  as  the  man  said.' 
lam  acquainted  with  another,  who  never  deUvers  him-* 
self  upon  any  subject,  but  he  cries,  *  he  only  speaks 
his  poor  judgment;  this  is  his  humble  opinion;  as 
for  his  part,  if  he  might  presume  to  offer  any  thing 
on  that  subject.' — But  of  all  the  persons  who  add 
elegances  and  superfluities  to  their  discourse,  those 
who  deserve  the  foremost  rank  are  the  swearers; 
and  the  lump  of  these  may,  I  think,  be  very  aptly 
divided  into  the  common  distinction  of  High  ana 
Low*  Dulness  and  barrenness  of  thought  is  the 
original  of  it  ia  both  these  secisy  and  they  differ  only 
in  constitution :  The  Low  is  generally  a  phlegmatic^ 
and  the  High  a  choleric  coxcomb.  The  man  of 
phlegm  is  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  his  discourse, 
and  will  tell  you,  that,  '  Ffackins/  such  a  thing 
is  true :  or  if  you  warm  him  a  little,  he  may  run  into 
passion,  and  cry,  '  Odsbodikins,  you  do  not  say 
right.'  But  the  High  affects  a  sublimity  in  dulness, 
and  invokes  '  hell  and  damnation'  at  the  breaking 
of  a  glate,  or  the  slowness  of  a  drawer. 

I  was  the  other  day  trudging  along  Fleet-street  on 
foot,  and  an  old  army-fnend  came  up  with  me.  We 
were  both  going  towards  Westminster ;  and,  finding 
the  stxeets  were  so  crowded  that  we  could  not  keep 
together,  we  resolved  to  club  for  a  coach.  This  gen- 
tleman I  knew  to  be  the  first  of  the  order  of  the 
choleric*     I  must  confess,  were  there  no  crime  in  it, 

2  B  2 
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nothing  could  be  more  diverting  than  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  High  juror ;  for  whether  there  is 
remedy  or  not  against  what  offends  him,  still  he  is 
to  shew  he  is  offended ;  dnd  he  must,  sure,  not  omit 
to  be  magnificently  passionate,  by  falling  on  all 
things  in  his  way.  We  were  stopped  by  a  train  of 
coaches  at  Temple-bar,  '  What  the  devfl  !*  says 
my  companion,  *  cannot  you  drive  on  co^hman  ? 
D— n  you  all,  for  a  set  of  sons  of  whores ;  you  ^ill 
stop  here  to  be  paid  by  the  hour !  There  is  not  such 
a  set  of  confounded  dogs  as  the  coachmen,  unhanged ! 

but  these  rascally  cits 'Ounds,  why  should  not 

there  be  a  tax  to  make  these  dogs  vdden  their  gates  ? 
Oh!  but  the  hellhounds  move  at  last' — *  Ay,'  said  I, 
^  I  knew  you  would  make  them  whip  on,  if  once  they 

heard  you.' *  No,'  says  he,  *  but  would  it  not 

fret  a  man  to  the  devil,  to  pay  for  being  carried 
slower  than  he  can  walk  ?  Look  'ye !  there  is  for  ever 
a  stop  at  this  hole  by  St.  Clement's  church.    Blood, 

you  dog!  Hai'k'ye,  sirrah! Why,  and  bed d 

to  you,  do  you  not  drive  over  the  fellow  ? Thun- 
der, furies,  and  damnation!    I  vnll  cut  your  ears 

off,  you  .fellow  before  there Come  hither,  you 

dog  you,  and  let  me  wring  your  neck  round  your 
shoulders.'  We  had  a  repetition  of  the  same  elo- 
quence at  the  Cockpit,  and  the  turning  into  Palace- 
yard. 

This  gave  me  a  perfect  image  of  the  insignificancy 
of  the  creatures  who  practise  this  enormity;  and 
made  me  conclude  [that  it  is  ever  want  of  sense 
makes  a  man  guilty  of  this  kind.  It  was  excellendy 
well  said,  '  That  this  folly  had  no  temptation  to  ex- 
cuse it,  no  man  being  born  of  a  swearing  con- 
stitution.' In  a  word,  a  few  rumbling  words  and 
consonants  clapped  together  without  any  sense,  will 
make  an  accomplished  swearer.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  long  upon  this  blustering  impertinence,  which 
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is  already  banished  out  of  the  Society  d  weil*bred 
men,  and  can  be  uBefnl  only  td  bullies  and  ill  tmgic 
writers,  who  would  have  i^ound  and  noise  pass  for 
courage  and  sense. 

St,  Jameses  Cqffee-iouee^  February  22. 

There  arrived  a  messenger  last  night  from  Hs^- 
wich,  who  left  that  place  just  as  the  f)uke  of  Marl- 
borough was  going  on  board.  The  character  of 
this  important  general  going  out  by  the  command  of 
his  queen,  and  at  the  request  of  his  country,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  that  noble  figure  which  Shakspeare 
gives  Harry  the  Fifth  upon  his  expedition  against 
France.  TTie  poet  wishes  for  abilities  to  represent 
so  great  a  hero : 

.  Ob  far  a  Muse  of  fire ! 
Hen  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himsetf^ 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in,  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employments. 

A  conqueror  drawn  like  the  god  of  battle,  with 
such  a  dreadful  leash  of  hell-hounds  at  his  com- 
mand, makes  a  picture  of  as  much  majesty  and 
terror,  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet. 

Shakspeare  understood  the  fojrce  of  this  particular 
allegory  so  well,  that  he  had  it  in  his  thoughts  in 
another  passage,  which  is  altogether  as  daring  and 
sublime  as  the  former.  What  I  mean  is  in  the 
tragedy  of  Julius  Csesar,  where  Antony,  after  hav- 
ing foretold  the  bloodshed  and  destruction  that 
should  be  brought  upon  the  earth  by  the  death  of 
that  great  man,  to  fill  up  tlie  horror  of  his  descrip- 
tion, adds  the  following  verses : 

And  Cesar's  spirit,  raging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  Hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  havock  j  and  let  ilip  the  dogs  of  war. 

2  B  3 
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I  do  not  question  but  these  quotations  will  call  to 
mind,  in  my  readers  of  learning  and  tase,  that  ima- 
ginary person  described  by  Virgil  with  the  same 
spirit.  He  mentions  it  upon  the  occasion  of  a  peace 
which  was  restored  to  the  Roman  empire;  and 
which  we  may  now  hope  for  from  the  departure  of 
that  great  man,  who  has  given  occasion  to  these 
reflections.  The  temple  of  Janus,  says  he,  shall 
be  shut,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  military  Fury  shall 
sit  upon  a  pile  of  broken  arms,  loaded  with  a  hun- 
dred chains,  belloMring  with  madness,  and  grinding 
his  teeth  in  blood. 

Claudentor  belli  portae,  Furor  irapius  intas 

Sseva  sedens  super  arma,  et  centum  vinctus  ahenis 

Post  tergum  nodis»  fremit  liorridus  ore  cruento. 

VisG.  ^En.  i.  298. 

Janus  himself  before  his  fane  shall  wait» 

And  keep  \he  dreadful  issues  of  his  gatet 

With  bolts  and  iron  bars.     Within  remains 

Imprisoned  Fury  bound  in  brazen  chains; 

High  on  the  trophy  rais'd  of  useless  arms. 

He  sit8»  and  threats  the  world  with  vain  alarms. — I^rtdbv. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  tickets  which  were  delivered  out  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Signior  Nicolini  Grimaldi  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  instant,  will  be  taken  on  Thursday  the  second 
of  March,  his  benefit  being  deferred  until  that  day. 

N.  B.  In  all  operas  for  the  future,  where  it 
thunders  and  lightens  in  proper  time  and  in  tune, 
the  matter  of  the  said  lightning  is  to  be  of  the 
finest  rosin ;  and  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  the  same 
which  is  used  to  the  best  Cremona  fiddles. 

Note  also,  that  the  true  perfumed  lightning  is 
only  prepared  and  sold  by  Mr.  Charles  Lillie,  at  the 
comer  of  Beaufort-buildings. 

The  lady  who  has  chosen  Mr.  BickerstafiT  for 
her  Valentine,  and  is  at  a  loss  what  to  present  him 
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with,  is  desired  to  make  him,  with  her  own  handa, 
a  wann  night-cap. 
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Sccretosque  pios,  his  danteoi  jura  Catoneni. 

Vino.  i£u.  viii.  670. 

Apart  from  these,  the  happy  souls  he  draws, 

And  Gate's  pious  ghost  dispensing  laws. — Dry  den. 

Sheer 'lane ^  February  24. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  clear  and  worthy  spirit  in  a 
man  to  be  able  to  disengage  himself  from  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  so  far  as  not  to  let  the  deference 
due  to  the  sense  of  mankind  insnare  him  to  act 
against  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  But  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world  are  so  far  from  walking  by  any 
such  maxim,  that  it  is  almost  a  standing  rule  to  do 
as  others  do,  or  be  ridiculous.  I  have  heard  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Hart  speak  it  as  an  observation  among 
the  players  '  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  grace, 
except  the  actor  has  forgot  that  he  is  before  an  au- 
dience.* Until  he  is  arrived  at  that,  his  motion, 
Ills  air,  his  every  step  and  gesture,  has  something  in 
them  which  discovers  he  is  under  a.  restraint,  for 
fear  of  being  ill  received ;  or  if  he  considers  himsetf 
as  in*  the  presence  of  those  who  approve  his  be- 
bavipar,.you  see  an  affectation  of  that  pleasure  run 
through  his  whole  carriage.  It  is  as  common  in 
life^  upon  the  stage,  to  behold  a  ma,n  in  the  most 
indiff^ent  action  betray  a  sense  he  has  of  doing 
what  he  is  about  gracefully.  Some  have  such  an - 
immoderate  r^ish  for  applause,  that  they  expect  it. 
for  things, -which  in  themselves  are  so  frivolous,. 
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Dated  by  me,  in  writing  and  accounts^  until  they 
shall  be  fit  for  any  trade ;  I  desire  therefore,  such 
as  know  any  proper  objects  for  receiving  this  bounty^ 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  Mr.  Morphew,  or  Mn 
Lillie ;  and  they  shall,  if  properly  qualified,  hare 
instructions  accordingly. 

Actions  of  this  kind  have  in  them  8ometh]ng>  so 
transcendent,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  applaud  them, 
and  a  diminution  of  that  merit  which  consists  in 
shunning  our  approbation.  We  shall  therefore  leave 
them  to  enjoy  that  glorious  obscurity;  and  silently 
admire  their  virtue,  who  can  contemn  the  most  de- 
licious of  human  pleasures,  that  of  receiving  due 
praise.  Such  celestial  dispositions  very  justly  sus* 
pend  the  discovery  of  their  benefactions,  until  they 
come  where  their  actions  cannot  be  misinterpreted, 
and  receive  their  first  congratulations  in  the  company 
Qf  angels. 

ADVEKTISEMENT. 

'  Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstafi*,  by;ft  letter  bearing 
date  this  twenty-fourth  of  February,  has  received 
'information,  that  there  are  in  and  about  the  Royal- 
Exchange  a  sort  of  people  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Whetters,  who  drink  themselves  into  an 
intermediate  state  of  being  neither  drunk  nor  sober 
before  the  hours  of  Exchange,  or  business;  and  in 
that  condition  buy  and  sell  stocks,  discount  notes, 
and  do  many  other  acts  of  well-disposed  citizens : 
this  is  to  give  notice,  that  from  this  day  forward, 
no  Whetter  shall  be  able  to  give  or  indorse  any  note, 
or  execute  any  other  point  of  commerce,  after  the 
third  half-pint,  before  the  hour  of  one ;  and  whoever 
shall  transact  any  matter  or  matters  with  a  Whetter* 
not  being  himself  of  that  order^  shall  be  ccuaducted 
to  Moorfields  upon  the  first  application  of  his  next 
of  kin. 
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N.B.  No  tavern  near  the  Exchange  shall  deliver 
wine  to  such  as  drink  at  the  bar  standing,  except 
the  same  shall  be  three  parts  of  the  best  cider; 
and  the  master  of  the  house  shall  produce  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  same  from  Mr.  Tintoret,  or  some  other 
credible  mne-painter. 

Whareas  the  model  of  the  intended  Bedlam  is 
now  finished,  and  the  edifice  itself  will  be  very  sud- 
denly begun ;  it  is  desired,  that  all  such  as  have 
lelations  whom  they  would  recpmmend  to  our  care, 
voald  bring  in  their  proofs  with  all  speed ;  none 
bd&g  to  be  admitted,  of  course,  but  lovers,  who  are 
pat  into  an  immediate  regimen.  Young  politicians 
also  are  received  without  fees  or  examination. 
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•^ — Nihil  est  qvod  credere  de  se 

Noo  pos^t,  oum  laudatur  Diis  aeqaa  pQtestas. 

Juv.  Sat.  iv,  70. 

Nothing  sp  monstrons  can  be  said  or  feign'd. 

But  wiui  belief  and  joy  is  entertaia*d. 

When  to  her  face  a  giddy  girl  is  prais'd. 

By  Ul-jadg'd  flattery  to  an  angel  rais'd. — Dryden. 

Sheer-lanCt  February  27,  . 

Whek  I  reflect  upon  ike  many  nights  I  have  sat  op 
for  sonde  months  last  past,  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  the  good  of  my  neighbours  and  contemporaries, 
it  is  B9  small  discouragement  to  me^  to  see  how  slow 
&  progress  I  make  in  the  reformation  of  the  world. 
Bot  indeed  I  mus^t  do  my  female  readers  the  justice 
to  omit  that  their  tender  hearts  are  much  more'sxis- 
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ceptible  of  good  impressions,  than  the  minds  of  the 
other  sex.     Business  and  ambition  take  up  men's 
minds  too  much  to  leave  room  for  philosophy :  but 
if  you  speak  to  women  in  a  style  and  manner  proper 
to  approach  them,  they.never  fail  to  improve  by  your 
counsels.    I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  future,.tum  my  > 
thoughts  more  particularly  to  their  service ;   and 
study  the  best  methods  to  adorn  their  persons,  and 
inform  their  mmds  in  the  justest  methods,  to  make 
them  what  nature  designed  them,  the  most  beauteous 
^objects  of  our  eyes,  and  the  most  agreeable  compa- 
f  nions  of  our  lives.    But,  when  I  say  this^  I  must  not 
omit  at  the  same  time  to  look  into  their  errors  and 
mistakes,  that  being  the  readiest  way  to  the  intended 
end  of  adorning  and  instructing  them.     It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  very  inadvertences  of  this 
sex  are  owing  to  the  other :  for  if  men  were  not  flat- 
terers, women  could  not  fall  into  that  general  cause 
of  all  their  follies,  and  our  misfortunes,  their  love  of 
flattery.    Were  the  commendation  of  these  agreeable 
creatures  built  upon  its  proper  foundation,  the  higher 
we  raised  their  opinion  of  themselves,  the  greater 
would  be  the  advantage  to  our  sex ;  but  all  the  topic 
of  praise  is  drawn  from  very  senseless  and  extrava- 
gant ideas  we  pretend  to  have  of  their  beauty  and 
'J)erfection.     Thus,  when  a  young  man  falls  in  love 
with  a  young  woman,  from  that  moment  she  is  no 
more  Mrs,  Alice  such-a-one,  born  of  such  a  father, 
and  educated  by  such  a  mother:  but  from  the  first 
miiiute  that  he  casts  his  eye  upon  her  with  desire, 
he  conceives  a  douht  in  his  mind,  what  heavenly 
power  gave  so  unexpected  a  blow  to  a  heart  that 
was  ever  before  ^untouched.  But  who  can  resist  fate 
and  destiny,  which  are  lodged  in  Mrs.  Alice*s  eyes? 
after  which  he  desires  orders  accordingly,  whether 
he  is  to  live  or  die ;  the  smiiecor  frown  of  his  god- 
dess is  the  only  thing  that  can  now  either  save  or 
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destroy  him.  By  this  means,  the  well-humoured 
girl,  that  would  have  romped  with  him  before  she 
had  received  this  declaration,  assumes  a  state  suitr 
able  to  the  majesty  he  has  given  her,  and  treats  hHa*. 
as  the  vassal  he  calls  himself.  The  girl's  head,  is^ 
immediately  turned  by  having  the  power  of  Ufe  and^ 
death,  and  takes*  care  to  suit  every  motion  aud  air 
of  her  new  sovereignty.  After  he  has  placed, him-N 
self  at  this  distance,  he  must  never  hope  to  recover 
\a%  former  familiarity,  until  she  has  had  the  addresses, 
of  another,  and  found  them  less  sincere. 

If  the  application  to  women  were  justly,  turned,, 
the  address  of  flattery,  though  it  implied  at  the  same, 
time  an  admonition,  would  be  much  more  Ukely  to 
succeed.  Should  a  captivated  lover,  in  a  billet,  let^ 
bis  mistress  know,  that  her  piety  to  her  parents,  her, 
gentleness  of  behaviour,  her  prudent  economy  with 
respect  to  her  own  little  affairs,  in  a  virgin  condition^ 
had  improved  the  passion  which  her  bea,uty  had. 
inspired  him  with,  into  so  settled  an  esteem  fbr  her* 
that  of  all  women  breathing  he  wished  her  hia  wife: 
though  his  commending  her  for  qualities  she  knew 
she  had  as  a  virgin,  would  make  her  believe  he  ex- 
pected from  her  an  answerable  conduct  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  matron,  I  will  answer  for  it,  his  suit 
would  be  carried  on  with  less  perplexity. 

Instead  of  this,  the  generality  of  our  young  women, 
taking  all  their  notions  of  lifb  from  gay  writings,  or 
letters  of  love,  consider  themselves  as  goddesses, 
nymphs,  and  shepherdesses. 

By  this  romantic  sense  of  things,  all  the  natural 
jelations  and  duties  of  life  are  forgotten ;  ai3|d  our 
female  part  of  mankind  ore  bred  and  treated,  as  if 
they  were  designed  to  .inhabit  the  happy  fields  of 
Arcadia,  rather  than  be  wives  and  mothers  in  Old 
England.  It  is,  indeed,  long  smce  I  had  the  hap-, 
p'mess  to  converse  familiarly  with  this  sex,  and  therer 

III.  %  c 
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fore  have  been  fearful  of  falling  into  the  error  which 
recluse  men  are  very  subject  to,  that  of  giving  false 
itepresentations  of  the  world,  from  which  they  hlave 
retired,  by  imaginary  schemes  drawn  from  their  own 
reflections.  An  old  man  cannot  easily  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  dressing-toom  of  ladies ;  I  therefore 
thought  it  time  well  spent  to  turn  over  Agrippa,  and 
use  all  my  Occult  Art  to  give  my  old  Cornelian  ring 
the  same  force  with  that  of  Gyges',*  which  I  have 
lately  spoken  of.  By  the  help  of  this  I  went  unob- 
served to  a  friend's  house  of  mine,  and  followed  the 
chambermaid  invisibly  about  twelve  of  the  clock  into 
the  bedcfliamber  of  the  beauteous  Flavia,  his  fine 
daughter,  just  before  she  got  up. 

I  drew  the  curtains;  and  being  wrapped  up  m 
the  safety  of  my  old  age,  could  with  much  pleasure, 
without  passion,  behold  her  sleeping  with  Waller's 
poems,  and  a  letter  fixed  in  that  part  of  him  where 
every  woman  thinks  herself  described.  The  light 
flashing  upon  her  face  awakened  her :  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  her  lips  too,  repeating  that  piece  of 
false  wit  in  that  admired  poet :       ' 

Such  Helen  ^as :  and  who  can  blame  the  boy. 
That  in  so  bright  a  flame  consumed  his  Troj  ? 

This  she  pronounced  with  a  most  bewitching 
sweetness ;  but  after  it  fetched  a  sigh,  that  methought 
had  more  desire  than  languishment :  then*  took  out 
her  letter :  and  r^ad  aloud,  for  the  pleasure,  I  sup. 
pose,  of  hearing  soft  words  in  praise  of  herself,  the 
following  epistle : 

'  MADAM, 
'  I  sat  near  you  at  the  opera  last  night ;  but  knew 
no  entertainment  from  the  vain  show  and  noise 
about  me,  while  I  waited  wholly  intent  upon  the 
motion  of  your  bright  eyes,  in  hopes  of  a'  glance, 
diat  might  restore  me  to  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
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hearing  in  t^e  midst  of  beauty  and  harmony.  It  is 
said,  the  hell  of  the  accursed  in  the  next  life  arises 
from  an  incapacity  to  partake  the  joys  of  the  blessed- 
though  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  them.  Such,  I 
am  sure^  was  my  condition  all  that  evening ;  and  if 
you,  my  Deity,  cannot  have  so  much  mercy,  as  to 
make'  me  by  your  influence  capable,  of  tastmg  the 
satisfactions  of  life,  my  being  is  ended,  which  Con- 
sisted only  in  your  favour.* 

The  letter  was  hardly  read  over,  when  she  rushed 
out  of  bed  in  her  wrapping  gown,  and  consulted  her 
glass  for  the  truth  of  his  passion.     She  raised  her 
head,  and  turned  it  to  a  profile,  repeating  the  last 
lines,  '  My  being  is  ended,  which  consisted  only  in 
your  favour.'     The  goddess  immediately  called  her 
maid,  and  fell  to  dressing  that  mischievous  face  of 
hers,  without  any  manner  of  consideration  for  the 
mortal  who  had  offered  up  his  petition.  Nay,  it  wa& 
so  far  otherwise,  that  the  whole  time  of  her  woman^s 
combing  her  hair  was  spent  in  discourse  of  the  im^ 
pertinence  of  his  passion,  and  ended  io  declaring  a 
resolution, '  if  she  ever  had  him,  to  make  him  wait.' 
She  also  frankly  told  the  favourite  gipsy  that  wa» 
pratiBg  to  her,  *  that  her  passionate  lover  had  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  be  civil  to  him,  if  she  were  in- 
clined to  it;  for,'  said  she, '  if  I  am  thus  celestial  t6 
my  lover,  he  will  certainly  so  far  think  himself  dis- 
appointed, as  I  grow  into  the  familiarity  and  form 
of  a  mortal  woman.' 

I  came  away  as  I  went  in,  without  staying  for 
other  remarks  than  what  confirmed  me  in  the  opi* 
nion,  that  it  is  from  the  notions  the  men  inspire 
them  with,  that  the  women  are  so  fantastical  in  the 
value  of  themselves.  This  imaginary  pre-eminence 
which  is  given  to  the  fair  sex,  is  not  only  formed 
firom  the  addresses  of  people  of  condition ;  but  it  is 
the  fashion  and  humour  of  all  orders  to  go  regularly 
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out  of  their  wits,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  love. 
I  know  at  this  time  three  goddesses  in  the  New 
Exchange;  and  there  are  two  shepherdesses  that 
sell  gloves  in  Westminster  Hall. 
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— ^Aliena  negotia  centnm 
Per  caput,  et  ciica  saliunt  latus- 


HoR.  2  Sat.  vu  35. 

A  handred  men's  affairs  confound 

My  senses,  and  besiege  me  round. — ^Francis. 

Sheer-lane f  March  1. 

Ha  VINO  the  honour  to  be  by  my  great-grandmother 
a  Welshman,  I  have  been  among  some  choice  spirits 
of  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  where  we  solaced  our- 
selves in  celebration  of  the  day  of  St.  David.  I  am, 
I  confess,  elevated  above  that  state  of  mind  which 
is  proper  for  Lucubration;  but  I  am  the  less  con- 
cerned at  this,  because  I  have  for  this  day  or  two 
last  past  observed,  that  we  novelists  have  been  con- 
demned wholly  to  the  pastry-cooks,  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  being  turned  upon  greater  matters.  This, 
therefore,  being  a  time  when  none  but  my  immediate 
correspondents  will  read  me,  I  shall  speak  to  them 
chiefly  at  this  present  writing.  It  is  the  fate  of  us 
-who  pretend  to  joke,  to  be  frequently  understood  to 
be  only  upon  tne  droll  when  we  are  speaking  the 
most  seriously,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  to 
Charles  Lillie. 

« MR.  LILLIE,  London,  Feb.  %8, 170d-10. 

'  It  being  pressed  by  Esquire'  Bickerstaff,  that 
his  intention  is  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
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age,  and  to  promote  virtue  and  good-will  amongst 
mankind :  it  must  be  a  comfort  for  a  person  labour- 
ing under  great  straits  and  difficulties,  to  read  any 
tbmg  that  has  the  appearance  of  succour.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know,  therefore,  whether  the  intelligence 
given  in  his  Tatler  of  Saturday  last,  of  the  intended 
charity  of  a  certain  citizen  of  London,  to  maintain 
the  education  of  ten  boys  in  writing  and  accounts 
until  they  be  fit  for  trade,  be  given  only  to  encourage 
and  recommend  persons  to  the  practice  of  such  noble 
and  charitable  designs;  or  whether  diere  be  a  person 
who  really  intends  to  do  so.  If  the  latter,  I  humbly 
beg  Esquire  Bickef  staff's  pardon  for  making  a  doubt, 
and  impute  it  to  ray  ignorance ;  and  most  humbly 
crave,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  notice  in  his 
Tatler,  when  he  thinks  fit,  whether  his  nomination 
of  ten  boys  be  disposed,  or  whether  there  be  room 
for  two  boys  to  be  recommended  to  him ;  and  that 
he  will  permit  the  wpter  of  this  to  present  him  with 
two  boys,  who,,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  will  be 
judged  to  be  very  remarkable  objects  of  such  cha- 
rity.    Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.' 

I  am  to  tell  this  gentleman  in  sober  sadness,  and 
without  jest,  that  there  really  is  so  good  and  chari^ 
table  a  man  as  the  benefactor  inquired  for  in  his 
letter,  and  that  there  are  but  two  bo;^s  yet  named. 
The  father  of  one  of  them  was  killed  at  Blenheim, 
the  father  of  the  other  at  Almanza.  I  do  not  here 
give  the  names  of  the  children :  because  I  should 
take  it  to  be  an  insolence  in  me  to  publish  them,  in 
a  charity  which  I  have  only  the  direction  of  as  a 
servant  to  that  worthy  and  generous  spirit,  who 
bestows  upon  them  this  bounty  without  laying  the 
bondage,  of  an  obligation.  What  I  have  to  do  is  to 
tell  them,  they  are  beholden  only  to  their  Maker,  tx) 
kill  in  them,  as  they  grow  up,  the  false  shame' of 
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poverty ;  and  let  them  know,  that  their  present  for- 
tune, which  is  come  upon  them  by  the  loss  of  their 
poor  fathers  On  so  glorious  occasions,  is  much  more 
honourable  than  the  inheritance  of  the  most  ample 
ill-gotten  wealth. 

The  next  letter  which  Ues  before  me.  is  from  a  man 
of  sense,  who  stxehgthens  his*  own  authority  with 
that  of  TuUy,  in  persuading  me  to  what  he  very 
justly  believes  one  cannot  be  averse. 

•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,         London.  Feb.  27, 1709. 

'  I  am  SO  confident  of  your  inclination  to  promote 
any  thing  that  is  for  the  advancement  of  liberal  arts, 
that  I  lay  before  you  the  followiHg  translation  of  a 
paragraph  in  Cicero's  oration  in  defence  of  Archias 
the  poet,  as  an  incentive  to  the  agreeable  and  in- 
structive reading  of  the  writings  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Most  vices  and  follies  proceed  from  a  man's 
incapacity  of  entertaining  himself;  and  we  are  ge- 
nerally fools  in  company,  because  we  dare  not  be 
wj^e  alone.  I  hope,  on  some  future  occasions,  you 
will  find  this  no  barren  hint.  TuUy,  after  having 
said  very  handsome  things  of  his  client,  commends 
the  arts  of  which  he  was  master,  as  follows : 

'  If  so  much  profit  be  not  reaped  in  the  study  of 
letters,  and  if  pleasure  only  be  found ;  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  this  relaxation  of  the  mind  should  be  es- 
teemed most  humane  and  ingenious.  Other  things 
are  not  for  all  jages,  places,  and  seasons.  These 
studies  form  youth,  deUghtold  age,  adorn  prosperity, 
and  soften,  and  even  remove  adversity,  entertain  at 
home,  are  no  hinderance  abroad :  do  not  leave  us  at 
night,  and  keep  us  company  on  the  road,  and  in.  the 
country.     I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

Strephon.* 

The  following  epistle  seems  to  want  tjie  quickest 
dispatch,  because  a  lady  is  every  moment  offended 
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until  it  is  answered ;  which  19  best  done  by  letting 
the  offender  see  in  her  own  letter  how  tender  ^he  is 
of  calling  him  so. 

•  SIB,  •^ 

*  This  comes  from  a  relation  of  yours,  though  un- 
known to  you,  who,  besides  the  tie  of  consanguinity, 
has  some  value  for  you  on  the  account  of  your  Lucu- 
brations, those  being  designed  to  refine  our  conver- 
sation, as  well  as  cultivate  our  minds.  I  humbly 
beg  the  favour  of  you,  in  one  of  your  Tatlers,  after 
what  manner  you  please,  to  correct  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  for  an  indecorum  he  is  guilty  of  in 
discourse,  of  calling  his  acquaintance,  when  he  speaks 
to  them,  Madam ;  as  for  example,  my  cousin  Jenny 
Distaff,  Madam  Distaff;  which,  I  am  sure  you  are 
sensible,  is  very  unpolite,  and  it  is  what  makes  me 
often  uneasy  for  him,  though  I  cannot  tell  him  of  it 
myself,  which  makes  me  guilty  of  this  presumption, 
that  I  depend  upon  your  goodness  to  excuse ;  and  I 
do  assure  you,  ihe  gentlemsm  will  mind  your  repre- 
hension, for  he  is,  as  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant  and  cousin, 

Dorothy  Drumstick. 

'  I  write  this  in  a  thin  under-petticoat,  and  never 
did  or  will  wear  a  Fardingal* 

I  had  no  sooner  read  the  just  complaint  of  Mrs. 
Drumstick,  but  I  received  an  urgent  one  from  another 
of  the  fair  sex,  upon  faults  of  more  pernicious  con- 
sequence. 

•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

*  Observmg  that  you  are  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence withPasqum,  who  is,  Isuppose>  a-Roman 
Catholic,  I  beg  of  you  to  forbear  givins  him  any 
account  of  our  religion  or  manners  until  you  have 
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rooted  out  certain  misdemeanours  even  in  our  churches. 
Among  others,  that  of  bowing,  saluting,  taking  snuff, 
and  other  gestures.  Lady  Autumn  made  me  a  very 
low  courtesy  the  other  day  from  the  next  pew,  and, 
with  the  most  courtly  air  imaginable,  called  herself 
miserable  sinner.  Her  niece,  s^n  after,  saying, 
Forgive  us  our  trespasses^  courtesied  with  a  glouting 
look  at  my  brother.  -  He  returned  it,  opening  his 
snuff-box,  and  repeating  yet  a  more  solemn  ex- 
pression. I  beg  of  you,  good  Mr.  Censor,  not  to 
tell  Pasquin  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  to  believe 
this  does  not  come  from  one  of  a  morose  temper, 
mean  birth,  rigid  education,  narrow  fortune,  or  bigotry 
in  opinion,  or  from  one  in  whom  time  has  worn  out 
all  taste  of  pleasure.  I  assure  you,  it  is  far  otherwise, 
for  I  am  possessed  of  all  the  contrary  advantages ; 
and,  I  hope,  wealth,  good  humour,  and  good  breed- 
ing, may  be  best  employed  in  the  service  of  religion 
and  virtue ;  and  desire  you  would,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, remark  upon  the  above-mentioned  indecorums, 
that  we  may  not  long  transgress  against  the  latter, 
to  preserve  our  reputation  in  the  former. 

Your  humble  servant,        Lydia.' 

The  last  letter  I  shall  insert,  is  what  follows.  This 
is  written  by  a  very  inquisitive  lady ;  and,  I  think, 
such  interrogative  gentlewomen  are  to  be  answered 
no  other  way  than  by  interrogation.  Her  billet  is  this : 

^  Dear  Mr.  Bickerstafp, 

'  Are  you  quite  as  good  as  you  seem  to  be  ? 

Chloe.' 
To  which  I  can  only  answer : 

^  Dfear  Chloe, 

^  Are  you  quite  as  ignorant  as  you  seem  to  be  ? 

'      I.  B.' 
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Sheer-lancy  March  3. 

While  the  attention  of  the  town  is  dmwn  aside 
from  reading  us  writers  of  news,  we  all  save  our- 
selves against  it  is  at  more  leisure.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  still  let  the  labourmg  oar  be  managed 
by  my  correspondents,  and  fill  my  paper  with  their 
sentiments,  rather  than  my  own,  until  I  find  my 
readers  more  disengaged  than  they  are  at  present. 
When  I  came  home  this-  evening,  I  found  several 
letters  and  petitions,  which  I  shall  insert  with  no 
other  order,  than  as  I  accidentally  opened  them,  .^s 
follows : 

•  SIB,  March  1, 1709- tO. 

*  Having  a. daughter  about  nine  years  of  age,  I 
would  endeavour  she  might  have  education ;  I  mean 
such  as  may  be  useful,,  as  working  well,  and. a  good 
deportment.  In  order  to  it,  I  am  persuaded  to 
place  her  at  some  boarding-school,  situate  in  a  good 
air.  My  wife  opposes  it,  and  gives  for  her  greatest 
reason,  that  she  is  too  much  a  woman,  and  under- 
stands the  formalities,  of  visiting  and  a  tea-table  so 
very  nicely,  that  none,  though  much  older,  can 
exceed  her ;  and  with  all  these  perfections,  the  girl 
can  scarce  thread  a  needle !  but,  however,  after  se- 
veral arguments,  we  have  agreed  to  be  decided  by 
your  judgment ;  and,  knowing  your  abihties,  shaU 
manage  our  daughter  exactly  as  you  shall  please  to 
direct.  I  am  serious  in  my  request,  and  hope  you 
will  be  so  in  your  answer,  which  will  lay  a  deep 
obligation  upon,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  T. 
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*  Sir,  pray  answer  it  in  your  Tatler,  that  it  may 
be  serviceable  to  the  pubUc/ 

I  am  as  serious  on  this  subject  as  my  correspondent 
can  be;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  great  happiness 
or  misfortune  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  manner 
of  educating  and  treating  that  sex.  .  I  have  lately 
said,  I  design  to  turn  my  thoughts  more  particularly 
to  them,  and  their  services ;  I  beg  therefore  a  Httle 
time  to  give  my  opinion  on  so  important  a  subject, 
and  desire  the  young  lady  may  fill  tea  one  week 
longer,  until  I  have  considered  whether  she  shall  be 
removed  or  not. 

'  Chanceiy-latie,  Feb.  27, 1709. 
'  MH.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  Your  notice  in  the  advertisement  of  your  Tatler 
of  Saturday  last  about  Whetters  in  and  about  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  is  mightily  taken  notice  of  by  gen- 
tlemen who  use  the  coffee-houses  near  the  Chancery- 
office  in  Chancery-lane.  And  there  being  aparticular 
certain  set  of  both  young  and  old  gentlemen  that 
belong  to  and  near  adjoining  to  Ihe  Chancery-office, 
both  in  Chancery-lane  and  Bell-yard,  that  aie  not 
only  Whetters  all  die  morning  long,  but  very  mu- 
sically given  about  twelve  at  night  the  same  days, 
and  mightily  taken  with  the  union  of  the  dulcimer, 
violin,  and  song ;  at  which  recreation  they  rejoice 
together  with  perfect  harmony,  however  their  clients 
disagree :  You  are  humbly  desired  by  several  gen- 
tlemen to  give  some  regulation  concerning  them; 
in  which  you  will  contribute  to  the  repose  of  us, 
who  are  your  very  humble  servants, 

L.  T.  N.  F.  T.  W/ 

'Hiese  Whetters  are  a  people  I  have  considered 
with  much  pains;  ind  find  then!  to  differ  from  a 
sect  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  called  Snuff-takers^ 
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only  in  the  expedition  they  take  in  destroying  their 

brains :   the  Whetter  is  obliged  to  refre^  himself 

every  moment  with  a  liquor,  as  the  Snuff-tdker  with 

a  powder.     As  for  their  harmony  in  the  evening,  I 

have  nothing  to  object;   proyided  they  remove  to 

Wapping,  or  the  Bridge-foot,  where  it  is  not  to 

be  supposed  that  their  vociferations  will  annoy  the 

studiouS)  the  busy,  or  the  contemplative.     I  once 

had  lodgings  in  Gray^s-Inn,  where  we  had  two  hard 

students,  who  learned  to  play  upon  the  hautboy ; 

and   I  had  a  couple  of  chamber-fellows  over  my 

head  not  less  diligent  in  the  practice  of  l^ack- sword 

and  single-rapier.     I   remember  these    gentlemen 

were  assigned  by  the  Benchers  the  two  houses  at 

the  end  of  the  terrace-walks,  as  the  only  place  fit 

for  their  meditations.     Such  students  as  will  let 

none  improve  but  themselves,  ought  indeed  to  have 

their  proper  distances  from  societies. 

The  gentlemen  of  loud  mirth  above  mentioned  I 
take  to  be,  in  the  quality  of  their  crime,  the  same 
as  EaveS'droppers ;  for  thay  who  will  be  in  your 
company  whether  you  will  or  no,  are  to  as  great  a 
degree  offenders,  as  they  who  hearken  to  what  passes 
widiout  being  of  your,  company  at  all.  The  ancient 
punishment  for  the  latter,  when  I  first  came  to  this 
town,  was  the  blanket,  which  I  humbly  conceive, 
may  be  as  justly  applied  to  him  that  bawls,  as  to  him 
diat  listens.  It  is  therefore  provided  for  the  future, 
that,  except  in  the  long  vacation,  no  retainers  tQ 
the  lawy.with  dulcimer,  violin,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment, in  any  tavern  within  a  furlong  of  an  Inn  of 
Court,  shall  sing  any  tune,  or  pretended  tune  what- 
soever, upon  pain  of  the  blanket,  to  be  administered 
accorcUng  to  the  discretion  of  all  »ucla.  peaceable 
people  as  shall  be  within  the  annoyance.  And  it  is 
fardier  directed>  that  all  clerks  who  shall  offend  in 
this  kind,  shall  forfeit  their  indentures,  and  be  turned 
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oyer  as  assistants  to  the  clerks  of  parishes  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to 
demand  them  accordingly. 

I  am  not  to  omit  the  receipt  of  the  following  let- 
ter, with  a  night-cap  from  my  Valentine :  which 
night-cap  I  find  was  finished  in  the  year  1588,  and 
is  too  finely  wrought  to  be  of  any  modern  stitching. 
Its  antiquity  will  better  appear  by  my  Valentine's  oWn 
words : 

'  SIR, 

'  Since  you  are  pleased  to  accept  of  so  mean  a 
present  as  a  night-cap  from  your  Valentine,  I  have 
sent  you  one,  which  I  do  assure  you  has  been  very 
much  esteemed  of  in  our  family ;  for  my  great-grand- 
mother's daughter,  who  worked  it,  was  maid  of  ho- 
nour to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  life  by  pricking  her  Jinger  in  the  makinjg  of 
it,  of  which  she  bled  to  death,  as  her  tomb  now  at 
Westminster  will  show.  For  which  reason  neither 
myself,  nor  any  of  the  family,  have  loved  work  ever 
since ;  otherwise  you  should  have  one,  £&  you  desired, 
made  by  the  hands  of,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Valentine.' 

'  To  the  Right  Worshipful  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esquire,  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  and  Governor 
of  the  Hospital  erected,  or  to  be  erected,  in  Moor- 
fidds. 

*  The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Gotham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 

'  Humbly^sheweth, 

*  That  whereas  it  is,  the  undoubted  right  of  your 
said  petitioners  to  repair  on  every  Lord's  day  to  a 
chapel  of  ease  in  the  said  parish,  there  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  their  duties  in  the  knoim  or  vulg^tr  tongue ; 
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yet  so  it  is,  may  it  please  your  worship,  that  the' 
preacher  of  the  said  chapel  has  of  late  given  himself 
wholly  up  to  matters  of  controversy,  in  no  wise  tend- 
ing to  the  edification  of  your  said  petitioners  ;  and 
in  handling,  as  he  calls  it,  the  same,  has  used  divers 
hard  and  crabbed  words ;  sucK  as,  ainong  many 
others,  orthodox  and  heterodox^  which  are  in  no  sort 
understood  by  your  said  petitioners ;  and  it  is  with 
grief  of  heart,  that  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  re- 
present to  you,  that  mentioning  the  aforesaid  words  or ' 
names,  the  latter  of  which,  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  his  deadly  eneifty,  he  will  fall  into  ravings  and 
foamings,  ill  becoming  the  meekness  of  his  office,  and 
tending  to  give  offence  and  scandal  to  all  good 
people. 

*  Your  petitioners  farther  say,  that  they  are  ready 
to  prove  the  aforesaid  allegations ;  and  therefore 
humbly  hope,  that  from  a  true  sense  of  their  condi- 
tion, you  will  please  to  receive  the  said  preacher  into 
the  hospital,  until  he  shall  recover  a  right  use  of  his . 
senses. 

And  your  petitioners,'  &c. 
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Sheer-hue,  March  6. 

All  persons  who  employ  themselves  in  public,  are 
still  interrupted  in  the  course  of  their  affairs  :  and  it 
seems,  the  admired  Cavalier  Ni'colini  himself  is  com- 
manded by  the  ladies,  who  at  present  employ  their 
time  with  gVeat  assiduity  in  the  care  of  the  nation,  to 
put  off  his  day  until  he  shall  receive  their  commands, 
m.  2d 
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and  notice  that  they  are  at  leisure  for  diversions*  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  not  to  be  expressed,  how  many 
cold  chickens  the  fair-ones  have  eaten  since  this  day 
sevennight  for  the  good  of  their  country.  This  great 
occasion  has  given  birth  to  many  discoveries  of  hi^h 
moment  for  the  conduct  of  life.  There  is  a  toast  of 
my  acquaintance  who  told  me, '  She  had  now  found 
out,  that  it  was  day  before  nine  in  the  morning;*  and 
I  am  very  confident,  if  the  affair  hold  many  days 
longer,  the  ancient  hours  of  eating  will  be  reyived 
among  us,  many  haviqg  by  it  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  luxury  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

There  appears,  methinks,  something  very  vc^nera- 
ble  in  all  assemblies :  and  I  must  confess,  I  envied 
all  who  had  youth  and  health, enough  to  make  their 
aj^earance  there,  that  they  had  the  happiness  of  being 
a  whole  day  in  the  best  company  in  the  world.  Du- 
ring the  adjournments  of  that  awful  court,  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  was  telling  me,  that  it  gave  l^m  a  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  EngUsh  hospita- 
lity, to  see  Westminster-hall  a  dining-room.  There  is 
a  cheerfulness  in  such  repasts  which  is  very  delight- 
ful to  Aempers  which  are  so  happy  as  to  be  clear  of 
spleen  and  vapour ;  for  to  the  jovial,  to  see  others 
pleased  is  the  greatest  of  all  pleasures. 

But  since  age  and  infirmities  forbid  my  appearance 
at  such  public  places,  the  next  happiness  is  to  make 
the  best  use  of  privacy,  and  acquit  myself  of  the  de- 
mands of  my  correspondents.  The  following  letter 
is  what  has  given  me  so  small  inquietude,  it  beii^  an 
accusation  of  paitiality,  and  disregard  to  merit,  in  the 
person  of  a  Virtuoso ;  who  is  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  men  upon  small  occasions,  and  is  the  more  to  be 
admired  for  his  prodigious  fertility  of  invention,  which 
never  appears  but  upon  subjects  which  others  would 
have  thought  barren.  But,  in  consideration  of  his 
uncommon  talents,  I  am  contented  to  let  him.be  the 
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hero  of  my  next  two  days,  by  inserting  his  friend's 
recoiiimetid&tion  of  him  at  lar^e. 

•*  DEAR  COUSIN,  Nando'i,  Feb.  «8, 17t)9. 

'  I  am  just  come  out  of  the  country,  and  upon 
perusing  your  late  Lucubrations,  I  find  Charles  Lillie 
to  be  the  darling  of  your  affections  :  that  you  have 
given  him  a  place,  aiid  taken  no  small  pains  to  es- 
tablish him  in  the  world ;  and  at  the  same  time  have 
passed  by  his  name-sake  at  this  end  of  the  town,  as 
if  he  was  a  citizen  defunct,  and  one  of  no  use  in  a 
commonwealth.    I  must  own,  his  circumstances  are 
so  good,  and  so  ^A\  known,  that  he  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  having  his  fame  published  to  the  world ; 
but,  being  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  and  an  aspiring 
soul,  he  would  be  rather  proud  of  the  honour,  than 
desirous  of  the  profit,  which  might  result  from  your 
recommendation.  He  is  a  person  of  particular  genius, 
the  ^rst  that  brought  toys  in  fashion,  and  baubles  to 
perfection.    He  is  admirably  well  versed  in  screws, 
springs,  and  hinges,  and  deeply  read  in  Imives,  combs/ 
or  scissors,  buttons,  or  buckles.     He  is  a  perfect 
master  of  words,  which,  uttered  wrth  a  smooth  volii- 
ble  tongue,  flow  into  a  most  persuasive  eloquence ; 
insomuch,  that  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinction find  ^evei'al  ingenious  faults  with  a  toy  of 
bis,  and  shew  his  utmost  dislike  to  it,  as  being  either 
usdess  or  ill-contrived;  but  when  the  orator,  behind 
the  counter,  had  harangued  upon  it  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  displayed  its  hidden  beauties,  and  revealed  its 
secret  perfections,  he  has  wondered  how  he  had  been 
able  to  Bpend  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  without  so 
important  a  uteAsil.     I  will  not  pretend  to  furnish 
out  an  inventory  of  all  the  valuable  commodities  that 
are  to  be  found  at  his  shop. 

*  I  shall  coHteM  myself  with  ^ving  an  account 
of  whKt  I  thihk  most  curious.     Imprimis,  his  pocket- 
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i[)ooks  are  very  neat,  and  weU-contrived,  not  for 
keeping  bank-bills,  or  goldsmiths*  notes,  I  confess : 
but  they  are  admirable   for  registering  the  lodg- 
ings of  Madonas,  and  for  preserving  letters  from 
ladies  of  quality.     His  whips  and  spurs  are  so  nice, 
that  they  will  make  one  that  buys  them  ride  a  fox- 
hunting, though  before  he  hated  noise  and  early 
rising,  and  was  afraid  of  breaking  his  neck.     His 
seals  are  curiously  fancied,  and  exquisitely  well  cut, 
and  of  great  use  to  encourage  young  gentlemen  to 
write  a  good  hand.     Ned  Puzzle-post  has  been  ill- 
used  by  his  writing-master,  and  writ  a  sort  of  a 
Chinese,  or  downright  scrawUan:   however,  upon 
his  buying  a  seal  of  my  friend,  he  is  so  much  im- 
proved by  continual  writing,  that  it  is  believed  in  a 
short  time  one  may  be  able  to  read  his  letters,  and 
find  out  his  meaning,  without  guessing.     His  pistols 
and  fusees  are  so  very  good,  that  they  are  fit  to  be 
laid  up  among  the. finest  china.     Then  his  tweezer- 
cases  are  incomparable:   you  shall  have  one  not 
much  bigger  than  your  finger,  with  seventeen  several 
instruments  in  it,  all  necessary  every  hour  of  the 
day,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life.     But 
if  this  virtuoso  excels  in  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  in  canes.     He  has  spent  his  most  select 
hours  in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  is  arrived  at 
that  perfection,  that  he  is  able  to  hold  forth  upon 
canes  longer  than  upon  any  one  subject  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  his  canes  are  so  finely  clouded,  and  so  well 
made  up,  either  with  gold  or  amber  heads,  that  I 
am  of  the  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to 
walk,  talk,  sit,  or  stand,  as  he  should  do,  without 
one  of  them.     He  knows  the  value  of  a  cane,  by 
knowing  the  value  of  the  buyer's  estate.     Sir  Timo- 
thy Shallow  has  two  thousand  pounds  per  annuniy 
and  Tom  Empty  one.     They  both  at  several  times 
bought  a  cane  of  Charles ;  Sir  Timothy's  cost  tea 
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gaineas,  and  Tom  Empty's  five.  Upon  comparing 
them,  they  were  perfectly  alike.  Sir  Timothy,  sur- 
prised thet^  should  be  no  difierehce  in  the  canes, 
and  so  much  in  the  price,  comes  to  Charles : 
"  Damn  it,  Charles,"  says  he,  "  you  have  sold  me  a 
cane  here  for  ten  pieces,  and  the  very  same  to  Tom 
Empty  for  five." — "  Lord !  Sir  Timothy,"  says 
Chsurles,  "  t  am  concerned  that  you,  whom  I  took 
to  understand  canes  better  than  any  baronet  in 
town,  should  be  so  overseen !  Why,  Sir  Timothy, 
yours  is  a  true  Jamhee,  and  fisquire  Empty's  only 
a  plain  Dragon,** 

*  This  Virtuoso  has  a  parcel  of  Jamhees  now 
growing  in  the  East-Indies,  where  he  keeps  a  man 
on  ipurpose  to  look  after  them,  which  will  be  the 
finest  that  ever  landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  will 
be  ^t  to  cut  about  two  years  hence.  Any  gentle- 
man may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  he  pleases.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  taken  in  at  his  shop  at  ten  guineas 
each  joint.  They  that  subscribe  for  six  shall  have  a 
Dragon  gratis.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present 
concerning  Charles's  curiosities;  and  hope  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  prevail  with  you  to  take  him  into 
your  consideration,  which  if  you  comply  ilrith,  you 
will  oblige  Your  humble  servant. 

*  N.  B.  Whefeas  there  came  out,  last  Term,  se- 
veral gold  snuff-boxes,  and  others :  this  is  to  give 
notice  that  Charles  will  put  out  a  new  edition  on 
Saturday  next,  which  will  be  the  only  one  in  fashion 
until  aftet  Easter.  The  gentleman  that  gave  fifty 
pounds  with  a  box  set  t^ith  diamonds,  may  shew  it 
until  Sunday  night,  provided  he  goes  to  church; 
but  ftot  after  that  time,  there  being  one  to  be  pub- 
lished on  Monday,  v^hich  will  cost  fourscore  guineas.* 
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N«  143.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  9,  1709-10. 


Sheer-lane,  March  8. 

1  WAS  this  afternoon  surprised  with  a  visit  from  my 
sister  Jenny,  after  an  absence  of  some  time.  She 
had,  methought,  in  her  manner  and  air,  something 
that  was  a  little  below  that  of  women  of  the  first 
breeding  and  quality,  but  at  the  saine  time  above  the 
simplicity  and  familiarity  of  her  usual  deportment. 
As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  she  began  to  talk  ta  me 
of  the  odd  place  I  hved  in,  and  begged  of  me  to 
remove  out  of  the  lane  where  I  have  been  so  long 
acquainted ;  ^  for,'  said  she, '  it  does  so  spoil  one's 
horses,  that  I  must  beg  your  pardon  if  you  see  me 
much  seldomer,  when  I  am  to  make  so  great  a  jour- 
ney with  a  single  pair,  and  make  visits,  and  get 
home  the  same  night.'  I  understood  her  pretty 
well,  but  would  not ;  therefore  desired  her  *  to  pay 
off  her  coach,  for  I  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  to  her.' 
She  very  pertly  told  me,  *  she  came  in  her  own  cha- 
riot/— *  Why,'  said  I,  *  is  your  husband  in  town  ? 
and  has  he  set  up  an  equipage  V — *  No,'  answered 
she,  *  but  I  have  received  Qye  hundred  pounds  by  his 
order ;  and  his  letters,  which  came  at  me  same  time, 
bade  me  want  for  nothing  that  was  necessary.' 

I  was  heartily  concerned  at  her  folly,  whose  af- 
fairs render  her  but  just  able  to  bear  such  an  ex- 
pense. However,  I  considered,  that,  according  to 
the  British  custom  of  treating  women,  there  is  no 
other  method  to  be  used,  in  removing  any  of  their 
faults  and  errors,  but  conducting  their  minds  from 
one  humour  to  another,  with  as  much  ceremony  as 
we  lead  their  persons  from        place  to  another.    I 
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therefore  dissembled  my  concern ;  and  in  compli- 
ance with  her,  as  a  lady  that  was  to  use  her  feet  no 
more,  I  begged  of  her,  after  a  short  visit,  *  to  let 
me  persuade  her  not  to  stay  out  until  it  was  late,  for 
fear  of  catching  cold  as  she  went  into  her  coach 
in  the  dampness  of  the  evening/  The  malapert 
knew  well  enough  I  laughed  at  her ;  but  was  not 
ill-pleased  with  the  certainty  of  her  power  over  her 
Busband,  who,  she  knew,  would  support  her  in  any 
humour  he  was  able,  rather  than  pass  through  the 
torment  of  an  expostulation  to  gainsay  any  thing  she 
had  a  mind  to.  , 

As  soon  as  my  fine  lady  was  gone,  1  writ  the 
following  letter  to  my  brother  : 

•  DEAR  BKOTHER, 
'  I  am  at  present  .under  very  much  concern,  at 
the  splendid  appearance  I  saw  my  sister  make  in  an 
equipage,  which  she  has  set  up  in  your  absence.  I. 
beg  of  you  not  to  indulge  her  in  this  vanity ;  and  de- 
sire you  to  consider,"  the  world  is  so  whimsical,  that 
though  it  will  value  you  for  being  happy,  it  will  hate 
you  for  appearing  so.  The  possession  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  the  only  solid  distinctions  of  life,  is  allowed 
much  more  easily  than  that  of  wealth  and  quality. 
Besides'  which,  I  must  entreat  you  to  weigh  with 
yourself,  what  it  is  that  people  aim  at  in  setting  them- 
selves out  to  show  in  gay  equipages  and  moderate  for- 
tunes ?  You  are  not  by  this  means  a  better  man  than 
your  neighbour  is ;  but  your  horses  are  better  than 
his  are.  And  will  you  suffer  care  and  inquietude,  to 
have  it  said,  as  you  pass  by,  *  Those  are  very  pretty 
pvnch  nags  f  Nay,  when  you  have  surrived  at  this, 
there  are  a  hundred  worthless  fellows  who  are  still 
four  horses  happier  than  you  are.  Remember,  dear 
brother,  there  is  a  certain  modesty  in  the  enjoyment 
of  moderate  wealth;  which  to  trans^ess  exposes  m^n 
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tx>  the  utmost  derision  t  and  as  there  is  nothing  but 
meanness  of  spirit  can  move  a  tnan  to  value  himself 
upon  what  c^  be  purchased  with  money,  so  he  that 
shews  an  ambition  that  way,  aiid  cannot  arrive  at  it, 
is  more  emphatically  guilty  of  that  meanness.  I  give 
you  only  my  first  thoughts  on  this  occasion ;  but  shall, 
as  I  am  a  Censor,  entertain  you  in  my  next  With  my 
sentiments  in  general  upon  the  subject  of  equipage ; 
and  shew,  that  though  there  are  no  sumptuary  laws 
amongst  us,  reason  and  good  sense  are  equally  bihd- 
ikig,  and  will  ever  prevail  in  appointing  approbation 
or  dislike  in  all  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  when 
they  are  pursued  with  earnestness.     I  am,  sir,  4^c.* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To  all  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and  others,  that  delight 

in  soft  lines. 

These  are  to  give  notice,  that  the  proper  time  of 
the  year  for  writing  Pastorals  now  drawing  near,  there 
is  a  stage-coach  settled  from  the  One-bell  in  the 
Strand  to  Dorchester,  which  sets  out  twice  a  week, 
and  passes  through  Basingstoke,  Sutton,  Stock- 
bridge,  Salisbury,  Blandford,  and  so  to  Dorchester, 
over  the  finest  downs  in  England.  At  all  which 
places,  there  are  accommodations  of  spreading 
beeches,  beds  of  flowers,  turf  seats,  and  purling 
streams,  for  happy  swains  ;  and  thunderstruck  oaks, 
and  left-handed  rivers,  to  foretell  misfortunes  to 
those  that  please  to  be  wretched,  with  all  other  ne- 
cessaries for  pensive  passion. 

And  for  the  conveniency  of  such  whose  affairs  will 
not  permit  them  to  leave  this  town,  at  the  same  place 
they  may  be  furnished,  during  the  season,  with  open- 
ing buds,  flowering  thyme,  warbling  birds^  sporting 
lambkins,  and  fountain-water,  right  and  good,  anS 
bottled  on  the  spot  by  one  sent  down  on  purpose. 
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N.  B.  The  nymphs  and  swains  are  farther  given 
to  understand,  that  in  those  happy  climes,  they  are 
so  far  from  being  troubled  with  wolves,  that^  for  want 
of  even  foxes,  a  considerable  pack  of  hounds  have 
been  lately  forced  to  eat  sheep. 

Whereas,  on  the  sixth  instant,  at  midnight, 
several  persons  of  light  honour  and  loose  mirth, 
having  taken  upon  them,  in  the  shape  of  men,  but 
with  the  voice  of  the  players  belonging  to  Mr. 
Powell's  company,  to  call  upon  surgeons  at  midnight, 
and  send  phvsicians  to  persons  in  sound  sleep  and 
perfect  health :  this  is  to  certify,  that  Mr.  F owell 
had  locked  up  the  legs  of  his  company  for  fear  of  mis- 
chief that  night:  and  that  Mr.  Powell  will  not  pay 
for  any  damages  done  by  the  said  persons.  It  is  also 
farther  advised,  that  there  were  nomidwives  wanted 
when  those  persons  called  them  up  in  the  several 
parts  of  Westminster ;  but  that  those  gentlewomen 
who  were  in  the  company  of  the  said  imposters,  may 
take  care  to  call  such  useful  persons  on  the  6th  of 
December  next. 

The  censor  having  observed,  that  there  are  fine- 
wrought  ladies'  shoes  and  slippers  put  out  to  view  at 
a  great  shoemaker's  shop  towards  Saint  James's  end 
of  Pall-mall,  which  create  irregular  thoughts  and 
desires  in  the  youth  of  this  nation ;  the  said  shop- 
keeper is  desired  to  take  in  those  eye- sores,  or  shew 
cause  the  next  court-day  why  he  continues  to  expose 
the  same;  and  he  is  required  to  be  prepared  particu- 
larly to  answer  to  the  slippers  witii  green  lace  and 
blue  heels. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  the  obliging 
things  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes  has  s£ud  to  me,  upon  the 
account  of  our  mutual  friend  Homer.  .  He  and  J 
have  read  him  now  forty  years  with  some  under- 
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Standings  and  great  admiration.  A  work  to  be  pro- 
duced by  one  who  has  enjoyed  so  great  an  intimacy 
with  an  author,  is  certainly  to  be  valued  more  than 
any  comment  made  by  persons  of  yesterday.  There- 
fore, according  to  my  friend  Joshua's  request,  1  re- 
commend his  work ;  and,  having  used  a  little 
magic  in  the  case,  I  give  this  recommendation  by 
way  of  '  Amulet  or  charm  against  the  malignity 
of  envious  backbiters,  who  speak  evil  of  perform- 
ances whereof  themselves  were  never  capable.'  If 
I  may  use  my  friend  Joshua's  own  words,  I  shall  at 
present  say  no  more,  but  that  we.  Homer's  oldest 
acquaintance  now  living,  know  best  his  ways ;  and 
can  inform  the  world,  that  they  are  often  mistaken 
when  they  think  he  is  in  lethargic  fits,  which  we 
know  he  was  never  subject  to ;  and  shall  make  appear 
to  be  rs^ik  scandal  and  envy,  that  of  the  Latin  poet, 

-— Aliquafido  bonus  dormitat  Homeras. 

Hob.  Ars  Poet.  ^er.  359. 

—Good  old  Homer  fiometimes  nods. 


IM  »!■ 
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Sheer-lane y  March  10. 

In  a  naticm  of  liberty,  th^e  is  haidly  a  person  in  the 
whole  mass  of  ihe  people  mc»*e  absolutely  necessaiy 
than  a  Censor.  It  is  allowed,  that  I  have  no  authority 
for  assuming  this  important  appellatibn,  and  that  I 
am  Censor  of  these  nations  just  as  one  is  chosen 
king  at  the  game  of  *  Questions  and  Commands  f 
bat  if  in  the  executbn  of  this  fantastical  dignity  I 
observe  upon  things  which  do  not  fall  within  the  cof- 
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nizanqe  of  real  aathorily^  I  hope  it  will  be  granted, 
that  an  idle  man  could  not  be  more  usefully  employ- 
ed. Among  all  the  irregularities  of  which  I  hate  taken 
notice,  I  know  none  so  pvoperto  be  presented  to  the 
world  by  a  Censor,  as  that  of  the  general  esqpense  and 
affectation  in  equipage.  I  have  lately  hinted,  that 
this  extravagance  must  necessarily  g^t  footing  where 
we  have  no  sumptuary  laws,  and  where  every  man 
maybe  dressed,  attended,  and  carried,  in  what  man- 
ner he  pleases.  But  my  tenderness  to  my  fellow- 
subjects  will  not  permit  me  to  let  this  enormity  go 
unobserved. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  eyery  man  takes  it  in 
his  head,  that  he  has  a  liberty  to  spend  his  money  as 
he  pleases.    Thus,  in  spite  of  all  order,  justice,  and 
decorum,  we,  the  greater  number  of  the  queen's  loyal 
subjects,  for  no  reason  in  the  world  hut  because  we 
want  money,  do  not  share  alike  in  the  division  of  her 
majesty*s  high  road.     The  horses  and  slaves  of  the 
rich  take  up  the  whole  street;  while  we  Peripatetics 
are  very  glad  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  whisk  across 
a  passage,  very  thankful  that  we  are  not  run  over  for 
interrupting  the  machine,  that  carries  in  it  a  person 
neither  more  handsome,  wise,  nor  valiant,  than  the 
meanest  of  us.     For  this  reason,  were  I  to  propose  a 
tax,  it  should  certainly  be  upon  coaches  and  cnairs : 
for  no  man  liying  can  assign  a  reason,  why  one  man 
^uld  have  half  a  street  to  carry  him  at  his  ease, 
and  perhaps  only  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  when  as 
good  a  man  as  lumself  wants  room  for  his  own  per- 
son to  pass  upon  the  most  necessary  and  urgent  oc- 
casion^     UntU  such  an   acknowledgment  is  made 
to  the  public,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  vest  certain 
rights  in  the  scavengers  of  the  cities  of  l4ondon  and 
Westminster,  to  take  the  horses  and  servants  of  all 
such  as  do  not  become  or  deserve  such  distinctions, 
into  their  pecuhar  custody.     The  offenders  them- 
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selves  I  shall  allow  safe  conduct  to  their  places  of 
abode  in  the  carts  of  the  sedd  scavengers,  but  their 
horses  shall  b6  mounted  by  their  footmen,  and  sent 
into  service  abroad ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity,  in 
the  first  place,  to  recruit  the  regiment  of  my  good 
old  friend  the  brave  and  hqnest  Sylvius,  that  they 
may  be  as  well  taught  as  they  are'  fed.     It  is  to  me 
most  miraculous,  so  unreasonable  a  usurpation,  as 
this  I  am  speaking  of,  should  so  long  have  been 
tolerated.     We  hang  a  poor  fellow  for  taking  any 
trifle  from  us  on  the  road,  and  bear  with  the  rich  for 
robbing  us  of  the  road  itself.     Such  a  tax  as  this 
would  be  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  who  walk  on 
foot;  and  since  the  distinction  of  riding  in  a  coach 
is  not  to  be  appointed  according  to  a  man's  merit  or 
service  to  his  country,  nor  that  liberty  given  as  a  re- 
ward for  some  eminent  virtue,  we  should  be  highly 
contented  to  see  theYn  pay  something  for  the  insult 
they  do  us,  in  the  state  they  take  upon  them  while 
they  are  drawn  byxis.  .        '  • 

(Jntil  they  have  made  us  some  reparation  of  this 
kind,  we  the  Peripatetics  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
think  ourselves  well  treated,  while  every  one  that  is 
able,  is  allowed  to  set  up  an  equipage. 

As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  admire  how  persons, 
conscious  to  themselves  of  no  manner  of  superiority 
above  others,  can  out  of  mere  pride  or. laziness  ex- 
pose themselves  at  this  rate  to  public  view,  and  put 
us  all  upon  pronouncing  those  three  terrible  syl- 
lables, *  Who  is  that?*  .  When  it  comes  to  that  ques- 
tion, our  method  is,  to  consider  the  mien  and'  air  of 
the  passenger,  and  comfort  ourselves  for  being  dirty 
to  the  ancles,  by  laughing  at  his  figure  and  appear- 
ance' who  overlooks  us.  I  must  confess,  were  it  not 
for  the  solid  injustice  of  the  thing,  there  is  nothing 
could  afford  a  discerning  eye  greater  occasion  for 
mirth,  than  this  licentious  huddle  of  qualities  and 
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characters  in  the  equipages  about  this  towni.  The 
overseerft  of  the  highways  and  constables  have  so 
litde  skill  or  power  to  rectify  this  matter,  that  you 
may  often  see  the  equipage  of  a  fellow,  whom  all  the 
town  knows  to  deserve  hanging,  make  a  stop  that 
shall  interrupt  llie  lord  high-chancellor  and  all  the 
judges  in  their  way  to  Westminster. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  things  and  persons 
in  dus  general  confusion,  I  have  given  directions  to 
all  the  coaclmiakers  and  coachpainters  in  town,  to 
bong  me  in  lists  of  their  sevezal  customers;  and 
doubt,  not,  but  with  comparing  the  orders  of  each. 
man,  in  the  placing  his  arms  on  the  door  of  his  cha- 
riot,  as  well  as  the  words,  devices,  and  ciphers  to  be 
fixed  upon  them,  to  make  a  collection  which  shall 
let  us  into  the  nature,  if  not  the  history,  of  mankind^ 
more  usefully  than  the  curiosities  of  any  medallist  in 
Europe. 

But  this  evil  of  vanity  in  our  figure,  widi  many 
others,  proceeds  from  a  certain  gaiety  of  heart, 
which  has  crept  into  men's  very  thoughts  and  com- 
ple^dons.  The  passions  and  adventures  of  heroes, 
when  they  enter  the  list  for  the  tournament  in  ro- 
mances, are  not  more  easily  distinguishaUe  by  their 
palfireys,  and  tfaeir  armour,  than  the  secret  springs 
and  affections  of  the  several  pretenders  to  show 
aiB<»igst  us  are  known  by  their  equipages  in  cnrdi- 
nary  hie.  The  youio^  bridegroom  with  his  gilded 
Cupids  and  winged  Angels,  has  some  excuse  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart  to  launch  out  into  something  that 
may  be  significant  of  his  present  happiness.  But  to 
see  men,  for  no  reason  upon  ecurth  but  that  they  are 
rich,  ascend  triumphant  chariots,  and  ride  through 
the  people,  has  at  the  bottom  nothing  else  in  it  but  an 
insolent  transport,  arising  only  from  tlie  distinction 
of  fortune. 

It  is  therefore  high  time  that  I  call  in  such  coaches 
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as  are  in  their  embellishments  improper  for  the  cha- 
racter of  their  owners.  But  if  I  find  I  am  not  obeyed 
herein,  and  that  I  cannot  pull  down  those  equipages 
already  erected,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  this  evil  for  the  future,  by  inquiring  into 
the  pretensions  of  the  persons,  who  shall  hereafter 
attempt  to  make  public  entries  with  ornaments  and 
decorations  of  their  own  appointment.  If  a  man, 
who  believed  he  had  the  han&omest  leg  in  this  king. 
dom,  should  take  a  fancy  to  adorn  so  deserving  a 
limb  with  a  blue  garter,  he  would  justly  be  punished 
for  offending  against  the  Most  Noble  Order ;  and,  I 
think,  the  general  prostitution  of  equipage  and  re- 
tinue is  as  destructive  to  all  distinction,  as  the  im- 
pertinence of  one  man,  if  permitted,  would  certainly 
be  to  that  illustrious  fraternity. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

%*  The  Censor  having  lately  received  intelligence, 
that  the  ancient  simplicity  in  the  dress  and  manners 
of  that  part  of  this  island  called  Scotland  begiii^  to 
decay;  and  that  there  are. at  this  time,  in  the  good 
town  of  E^nburgh,  Beaux,  Fops,  and  "Coxcombs? 
his  late  correspondent  from  that  place  is  desired  to 
send  up  their  names  and  characters  with  all  expedi- 
tion, that  they  may  be  proceeded  against  accordingly, 
and  proper  officers  named  to  take  in  their  canes,  snuff- 
boxes, and  all  other  useless  necessaries  commonly 
worn  by  such  offenders. 
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Nescio  quis  teaeros  oculas  roihi  fascinat  agnos. 

ViBo.  Ed.  iii.  103. 

Ah!  What  31  eyes  bewitch  my  tender  lambs'! 

Whites  Chocolate^ousey  March  13. 

1  HIS  eveaing  was  allotted  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  late  request  of  two  indulgent  parents, 
touching-  the  care  of  a  young  daughter,  whom  they- 
design  to  send  to  a  boarding-school,  or  keep  at  home, 
according  to  my  determination;  but  I  am  diverted 
from  that  subject  by  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  several  ladies,  complaining  of  a  certain  sect 
of  professed  enemies  to  the  repose  of  the  fair  sex, 
called  Oglers.  These  are,  it  seems,  gentlemen  who 
Wk  with  deep  attention  on  one  object  at  the  play- 
liouses,  and  are  ever  staring  all  round  them  in 
churches.  It  is  urged  by  my  correspondents,  that 
they  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  their  eyes  off 
these  insnarers;  but  that,  by  what  power  they 
jaow  not,  .both  their  diversions  and  devotions  are 
interrupted  by  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
^^snnot  attend  to  either,  without  stealing  looks  at 
^e  persons  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  them.  By 
this  means,  my  petitioners  say,  they  find  them- 
selves grow  insensibly  less  offended,  and  in  time 

IV.  B 
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enamoured  of  these  their  enemies.  What  is  required 
of  me  on  this  occasion  is,  that  as  I  love  and  study 
to  preserve  the  better  part  of  mankind,  the  females, 
I  would  give  them  some  account  of  this  dangerous 
way  of  assault;  against  which  there  is  so  little  de- 
fence, that  it  lays  ambush  for  the  sight  itself,  and 
makes  them  seeingly,  knowingly,  willingly,  and 
forcibly,  go  on  to  their  own  captivity. 

This  representation  of  the  present  state  of  a^rs 
between  the  two  sexes  gave  me  very  much  alarm; 
and  I  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  recollect  what  I 
had  seen  at  any  one  assembly  for  some  years  last 
past,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
this  remonstrance.  If  there  be  not  a  stop  put  to 
this  evil  art,  all  the  modes  of  address,  and  the  ele- 
gant embellishments  of  life,  which  arise  out  of  the 
noble  passion  of  love,  will  of  necessity  decay.  Who 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  rhetoric,  or  study  the 
bon  mefiy  when  his  introduction  is  so  much  easier 
obtained  by  a  sudden  reverence  in  a  downcast  look 
at  the  meeting  the  eye  of  a  fair  lady,' and  beginning 
again  to  ogle  her  as  soon  as  she  glances  another 
way  ?  I  remember  very  well,  when  I  was  last  at  an 
opera,  I  could  perceive  the  eyes  of  the  whole  audi- 
ence cast  into  particular  cross  angles  one  upon  an- 
other, without  any  manner  of  regard  to  the  stage, 
though  King  Latinus  was  himself  present  when  I 
made  that  observation.  It  was  then  very  pleasant  to 
look  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  company;  for  the 
balls  of  sight  are  so  formed,  that  one  man  s  eyes  are 
spectacles  to  another  to  read  his  heart  with.  The 
most  ordinary  beholder  can  take  notice  of  any  vio- 
lent agitation  in  the  mind,  any  pleasing  transport, 
or  any  inward  grief,  in  the  person  he  looks  at;  but 
one  of  these  Oglers  can  see  a  studied  indiflference,  a 
concealed  love,  or  a  smothered  resentment,  in  the 
very  glances  that  are  made  to  hide  those  dispositions 
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of  thought.     The  naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  rattle- 
snake y^tJI  fix  himself  under  a  tree  where  he  sees  a 
squirrel   playing;    and  when  he  has  once  got  the 
exchange  of  a  glance  from  the  pretty  wanton,  will 
give  it  such  a  sudden   stroke  on  its  imagination, 
tiiat  though  it  may  play  from  bough  to  bough,  and 
strive  to  avert  its  eyes  from  it  for  some  time,  yet  it 
comes  nearer  and  nearer  by  little  intervals  of  looking 
another  way,  until  it  drops  into  the  jaws  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  it  knew  gazed  at  it  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  ruin  it.     I  did  not  believe  this  piece  of  philo- 
sophy until  that  night  I  was  just  now  spefaking  of; 
bat  I  then  saw  the  same  thing  pass  between  an  Ogler 
and  a  Coquette.     Mirtillo,  &e  most  learned  of  the 
former,  had  for  some  time  discontinued  to  visit 
Flavia,  no  less  eminent  among  the  latter.     They 
industriously  avoided  all  places  where  they  might 
probably  meet,  but  chance  brought  them  together  to 
the  playhouse,  and  seated  them  in    a  direct  line 
over-against  each  other,  she  in  a  front  box,  he  in 
the  pa  next  the  stage.     As  soon  as  Flavia  had  re- 
ceived the  looks  of  the  whole  crowd  below  her  with 
that  air  of  insensibility,  which  is  necessary  at  the 
first  entrance,  she  began  to  look  round  her,  and 
saw  the  vagabond  Mirtillo,  who  had  so  long  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  circle ;  and  when  she  first 
discovered  him,  she  looked  upon  him  with   that 
glance,  which  in  the  language  of  Oglers  is  called 
Uie  Scomfuly  but  immediately  turned  her  observa- 
tion anomer  way,  and  returned  upon  him  with  the 
Inherent.    This  gave  Mirtillo  no  small  resent:, 
ment ;  but  he  used  her  accordingly.    He  took  care 
to  be  ready  for  her  next  glance.  She  found  her  eyes 
full  in  the  Indoknt,  with  his  lips  crumpled  up,  in 
the  posture  of  one  whistling.     Her  anger  at  this 
usage  immediately  appeared  in  every  muscle  of  her 
face;  and  alter  many  emotions,  which  glistened  ia 
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her  eyed,  she  cast  them  round  the  whole  house,  and 
gave  them  softness  in  the  face  of  every  matt  shs 
nad  ever  seen  before.    After  she  thought  she  had 
reduced  all  she  saw^  to  her  obedience,  the  play  be- 
gan, and  ended  their  dialogue.    As  soon  as  the  first 
act  was  over^  she  stood  up  with  a  visage  fuU  of  dis- 
sembled alacrity  and  pleasure,  with  which  she  OTer- 
looked  the  audience,  and  at  last  came  to  him ;  he 
was  then  placed  in  a  side-way,  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  and  gazing  at  a  wench  in  the  side- 
box,  as  talking  of  that  gipsy  to  the  gentleman  who 
sat  by  him.     But  as  she  fixed  upon  him,  he  turned 
suddenly  with  a  full  face  upon  tier,  and,  with .  all 
the  respect  imaginable,  made  her  the  most  obse- 
quious: bow  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  theatre. 
This  gave  her  a  pleasure  not  to  be  concealed ;  and 
she  made  him  tne  recovering,  or  second  courtesy, 
with  a  smile  that  spoke  a  perfect  reconciliation. 
Between  the  ensuing  acts,  they  talked  to  each  other 
with  gestures  and  glances  so  significant,  that  they 
ridiculed  the  whole  house  in  this  silent  speech,  ana 
made  an  appointment  that  Mirtillo  should  lead  her 
tocher  coach. 

The  peculiar  language  of  one  eye,  as  it  difiees 
from  another,  as  much  as  the  tone  of  one  voice 
from  another,  and  the  fascination  Or  enchantment, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  optic  nerves  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  these  dialogues,  is,  I  must  confess, 
too  nice  a  subjject  for  one  who  is  not  an  adept,  in 
these  speculations;  but  I  shall,  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  the  fair  sex,  call  my  learned  friend  Sir 
William  Read  to  my  assistance,  and,  by  the  help  of 
i^  observations  on  this  organ,  acquaint  them  when 
t^e  eye  is  to  be  believed,  and  when  distrusted.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  conceal  the  true  meaning  of 
the  looks  of  ladies,  and  indulge  in  them  aJl  th3 
art  they  can  acquire  in  the  management  of  their 
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glances :  all  which  is  but  too  little  against  creatures 
who  triumph  in  falsehood,  and  begin  to  forswear 
with  their  eyes,  when  their  tongues  be  no  longer 
believed. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^*  A  very  clean,  well-behaved  young  gentleman, 
who  is  in  a  very  good  way  in  Comhill,  has  writ  to 
me  the  following  lines ;  and  seems  in  soihe  passages 
of  his  letter,  which  I  omit,  to  lay  it  very  much  to 
heart,  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  a  supernatural 
beauty  whom  he  sighs  for,  and  complains  to  in  most 
elaborate  language.  Alas !  What  can  a  Monitor  do  ? 
All  mankind  Hve  in  romance. 

'  Royal  Exchange,  March  11. 
« MIL  BICKERSTAFF, 

*  Some  time  since,  you  were  pleased  to  mention 
the  beauties  in  the  New  Exchange  and  Westminster- 
hall,  and  in  my  judgment  were  not  very  impartial ; 
for  if  you  were  pleased  to  allow  there  was  one  God- 
dess in  the  New  Exchange,  and  two  Shepherdesses 
in  Westminster-hall*,  you  very  well  might  say,  that 
there  was  and  is  at  present  one  Angel  in  the  Roysd 
Exchange :  and  I  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you,  to 
let  justice  be  done  her,  by  inserting  this  in  your  next 
TaUer ;  which  will  make  her  my  good  Angel,  and 
me  your  most  humble  servant,  A.  B.' 

♦  See  Tatler,  No.  139. 
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Permittes  ipsis  expendere  naminibos,  quia 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusqae  sit  utile  nostris. 
Nam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  queque  dabunt  Dii. 
Carior  est  illis  homo,  quam  sibi.     Nos  animoram 
Impubu,  et  caeca  raagn^ue  cupidine  ducti, ' 
Conjugium  petimns,  partumque  uxoris ;  at  illis 
Notum,  qui  pueri,  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 

Jut.  Sat.  z.  S47,  et  seq^r 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  Powers  above  ; 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want: 
In  goodness  as  in  greatness  thej  excel ; 
Ah  !  that  we  lov'd  ourselves  but  half  so  well ! 
We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led. 
Are  hot  for  action,  and  desire  to  wed; 
Then  wish  for  heirs,  but  to  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring  and  our  wives  are  known. 

Drtdsn. 

Tram  mg  own  Apartment,  March  15. 

Among  the  various  sets  of  correspondents  who  ap- 
ply to  me  for  advice,  and  send  up  their  cases  from 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  none  who  are 
more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom  I  am  more 
inclined  to  answer,  than  the  Complainers.     One  of 
them  dates  his  letter  to  me  from  the  banks  of  a 
purling  stream,  where  he  used  to  ruminate  in  soli- 
tude upon  the  divine  Clarissa,  and  where  he  'is  now 
looking  about  for  a  convenient  leap,  which  he' tells 
me  he  is  resolved  to  take,  unless  I  support  him 
under  the  loss  of  that  charming  perjured  woman. 
Poor  Lavinia  presses  as  much  for  consolation  on  the 
other  side,  and  is  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of 
despair  by  the  inconstancy  of  Philander,  that  she 
tells  me  she  writes  her  letter  with  her  pen  in  one 
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bandy  and  her  ffart§r  in  ,the  other.  A  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  famQy  in  Nonolk  is  almost  out  of  his  wits 
upon  the  account  of  a  greyhound,  that,  after  having 
been  his  inseparable  companion  for  ten  years,  is  at 
last  run  maa.  Another,  who  I  believe  is  serious, 
complains  to  me,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  of  the 
loss  of  a  wife;  and  anotner,  in  terms  still  more 
moving,  of  a  purse  of  money  that  was  taken  from 
him  on  Bagshot-heath,  and  which,  he  tells  me, 
would  not  have  troubled  him,  if  he  had  given  it  to 
the  poor.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  calamity  in 
human  life  that  has  not  produced  me  a  letter. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  how  men  are 
able  to  raise  affliction  to  themselves  out  of  every 
thing.  Lands  and  houses,  sheep  and  oxen,  can 
convey  happiness  and  misery  into  the  hearts  of  rea- 
sonable creatures.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  muff,  a 
scarf,  or  a  tippet,  become  a  solid  blessing  or  misfor- 
tune. A  lap-dog  has  broke  the  hearts  of  thousands. 
Flavia,  who  had  buried  five  children  and  two  hus- 
bands, was.  never  able  to  get  over  the  loss  of  her 
parrot  How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been 
thrown  into  a  fit  by  a  neglect  at  a  ball  or  an  assem- 
bly !  Mopsa  has  kept  her  chamber  ever  since  the 
last  masquerade,  and  is  in  greater  danger  of  her  life 
upon  being  left  out  of  it,  than  Clarinda  from  the 
violent  cold  which  she  caught  at  it.  Nor  are  these 
dear  creatures  the  only  sufferers  by  such  imaginary 
calamities.  Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at 
the  censure  of  one  whom  he  ever  looked  upon  as  an 
idiot:  and  many  a  hero  cast  into  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly, because  the  rabble  have  not  hooted  at  him  as 
he  passed  through  the  streets.  .  Theron  places  all 
his  happiness  in  a  running  horse,  Su£fenus  in  a 
gilded  chariot,  Fulvius  in  a  blue  string,  and  Florio 
in  a  tnhp-root.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
the  many  fantastical  afflictions  that  disturb  mankind ; 
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but  as  a  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  evil,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  sufierer, 
I  shall  present  my  readers,  who  are  unhappy  eithd 
in  readity  or  imagination,  with  an  allegory,  for  which 
I  am  inaebted  to  the  great  father  and  prince  of  poets  J 

As  I  was  sitting  after  dinner  in  my  elbow-chair,  1 
took  up  Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speecli 
of  Achilles  to  Priam*,  m  which  he  tells  him,  that 
Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  vessels,  the  one  filled 
with  blessings,  and  the  other  with  misfortunes ;  oui 
of  which  he  mingles  a  composition  for  every  man! 
that  comes  into  the  world.  This  passage  so  exceed- 
ingly pleased  me,  that,  as  I  fell  insensibly  into  my| 
afternoon's  slumber,  it  wrought  my  imagination  into 
the  following  dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  government 
of  the  world,  the  several  parts  of  nature  with  the 
presiding  deities  did  homage  to  him.  One  presented 
him  with  a  mountain  of  winds,  another  with  a  maga- 
zine of  hail,  and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  thunderbolts. 
The  Stars  offered  up  their  influences ;  Ocean  gave 
in  his  trident,  Earth  her  fruits,  and  the  Sun  his  sea- 
sons. Among  the  several  deities  who  came  to  make 
their  court  on  this  occasion,  the  Destinies  advanced 
with  two  great  tuns  carried  before  them,  one  of 
which  they  fixed  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  as  he 
sat  upon  his  throne,  and  the  other  on  his  left.  The 
first  was  filled  with  all  the  blessings,  and  the  other 
with  all  the  calamities,  of  human  life.  Jupiter,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  finding  the  world  much  more 

*  Two  ums  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills: 
To  most  be  mingles  both :  the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad,  anmix'd,  is  curs'd  indeed ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven. 
He  wapders,  outcast  bojh  of  earth  and  Heaven. 

PoPE*s  Horn.  II.  xiv.  ver.  863. 
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innocent  than  it  is  in  this  iron  age,  poured  very 
plentifully  out  of  the  tun  that  stood  at  his  right  hand; 
bat,  as  mankind  degenerated,  and  became  unworthy 
of  his  blessings,  he  set  abroach  the  other  vessel,  that 
fiUed  the  world  with  pain  and  poverty,  battles  and 
distempers,  jealousy  and  falsehood,  intoxicating  plea- 
sures and  untimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  so  very  much  incensed  at  the 
great  depravation  of  human  nature,  and  the  repeat*- 
ed  provocations  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  that,  having  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole 
species,  except  Deucsdion  and  Pyrra,  he  commanded 
the  Destinies  to  gather  up  the  blessings  which  he 
had  thrown  away  upon  me  sons  of  men,  and  lay 
them  up  until  the  world  should  be  inhabited  by  a 
more  virtuous  and  deserving  race  of  mortals. 

The  three  Sisters  immediately,  repaired  to  the 
earth  in  seatch  of  the  several  blessings  that  had  been 
scattered  on  it ;  but  found  the  task  which  was  en- 
joined them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  they 
imagined.  The  first  places  they  resorted  to,  as  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  in,  were  cities,  palaces,  and 
courts;  but,  instead  of  meeting  with  what  they  loojked 
for  here,  they  found  nothing  but  envy,  reipining, 
mieasiness,  and  the  like  bitter  ingredients  of  the 
left-hand  vessel.  Whereas,  to  their  great  surprise, 
they  discovered  content,  cheerfulness,  health,  mno- 
cence,  and  other  Ae  most  substantial  blessings  of 
life,  in  cottages,  shades,  and  solitudes, 

There  was  another  circumstance  no  less  unex- 
pected than  the  former,  and  which  gave  them  very 
great  perplexity  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  which 
Jupiter  had  committed  to  them.  They  observed,  that 
several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities, 
and  that  several  calamities  had  improved  into  blessr 
ings,  according  as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of 
wise  or  fooUsh  men.    They  often  found  power  with 
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SO  mnchlnscdence  and  impatience  cleaving  to  n 
that  it  became  a  misfortune  to  the  person  on  iwhoi 
it  was  conferred.  Youth  had  often  distempers  grovp 
ing  about  it,  worse  than  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
Wealth  was  often  united  to  such  a  sordid  avarice 
as  mad^  it  the  most  uncomfortable  and  painful  kin( 
of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  found  paiJ 
made  glorious  by  fortitude,  poverty  lost  in  contend 
deformity  beautified  with  virtue.  In  a  word,  th< 
blessings  were  often  like  good  fruits  planted  in  i 
bad  soil,  that  by  degrees  fall  off  from  their  natura 
relish,  into  tastes  altogether  insipid  or  unwholesome 
and  the  calamities^  like  harsh  fruits,  cultivated  in 
good  soil,  and  enriched  by  proper  grafts  and  inocu 
lations,  until  they  swell  widi  generous  and  delightful 
juices. 

There  was  still  a  tihird  circumstance  that  occai 
«ioned  as  great  a  surprise  to  the  three  Sisters 
either  of  the  foregoing,  when  they  discovered  seve 
blessings  and  csdamities  which  had  never  been  i 
either  of  the- tuns  that  stood  by  the  throne  of  Jupi^ 
ter,  and  were  nevertheless  as  great  occasions  oi 
hap{)iness  or  misery  as  any  there.  These  were  that 
spurious  crop  of  blessings  and  calamities  which  were 
never  sown  by  the  hand  <rf  the  Deity,  but  grow  ol 
themselves  out  of  the  fancies  and  dispositions  of 
human  creatures.  Such  are  dress,  titles,  place,  equi- 
page, false  shame,  and  groundless  fear,  with  the  like 
vain  ima^nations,  that  shoot  up  in  trifling,  weak, 
and  irresolute  minds. 

The  Destinies,  finding  themselves  in  so  great  a 
perplexity,  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  execute  the  commands  that  had  been 
given  them,  according  to  their  first  intention ;  for 
which  reason  they  agreed  to  throw  all  the  blessings 
and  calamities  together  into  one  large  vessel,  and  in 
that  manner  offer  them  up  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter. 
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This  was  performed  accordingly;  the  Eldest  Sister 
^resenting  herself  before  the  vessel,  and  introducing 
t  with  an  apology  for  what  they  had  done. 

'  O  Jupiter/  says  she,  *  we  have  gathered  toge- 
ther all  the  good  and  evil,  the  comforts  and  £s- 
tresses  of  human  life,  whidi  we  thus  present  before 
thee  in  one  promiscuous  heap.  We  beseech  thee, 
that  thou  thyself  wilt  sort  them  out  for  the  future, 
as  in  thy  wisdom  thou  shalt  think  fit.  For  we  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  none  besides  thee  that  can 
judge  what  will  occasion  grief  or  joy  in  the  heart  of 
a  human  creature,  and  what  will  prove  a  blessing  or* 
a  calamity  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.' 
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•Ut  ameiis,  amabilis esto. — Ovid. 
-Be  lovely,  that  you  may  be  loVd. 


From  my  arm  Apartment^  March  17. 

Reaj>ing  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to  the 
body.  As  by  the  one  health  is  preserved,  strength- 
ened, and  invigorated ;  by  the  other,  virtue,  which 
is  the  health  of  the  mind,  is  kept  aUve,  cherished, 
and  confirmed.  But  as  exercise  becoines  tedious 
and  pain^l,  when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the 
means  of  health,  so  reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy 
and  burdensome,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it  only 
for  our  improvement  in  virtue.  For  this  reason,  the 
virtue  which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  allegory^ 
is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting ;  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  agreeable  pursuit  that  draws  us  on  with 
pleasure,  and  makes  us  insensible  of  the  fatigues 
that  accompany  it. 
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After  this  preface,  I  shall  set  down  a  very  beau- 
tiful allegorical  fable  of  the  great  poet  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  and  whom  it  is  very 
di£Scult  to  lay  aside  when  one  is  engaged  in  the 
reading  of  him.  And  this  I  particularly  design  for 
the  use  of  several  of  my. fair  correspondents,  who  in 
their  letters  have  complained  to  me,  that  they  have 
lost  the  affections  of  tiieir  husbands^  and  desire  my 
advice  how  to  recover  them.    - 

Juno,  says  Homer,  seeing  her  Jupiter  seated  on 
the  top  of  mount  Ida,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
conceived  an  aversion  to  her,  began  to  study  how 
she  should  regain  his  affections,  and  make  herself 
amiable  to  him.  With  this  thought  she  immediately 
retired  into  her  chamber,  where  she  bathed  herself 
in  ambrosia  ;  which  gave  her  person  all  its  beauty, 
and  di£Pused  so  divine  an  odour,  as  refreshed  all 
nature,  and  sweetened  .both  heaven  and  earth.  She 
let  her  immortal  tresses  flow  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  and  took  a  particular  care  to  dress  herself 
in  several  ornaments,  which  the  poet  describes  at 
length,  and  which  the  goddess  chose  out  as  the  most 
proper  to  set  off  her  person  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  the  next  place,  she  made  a  visit  to  Venus,  the 
deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged  of  her,  as 
a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lend  her  for  a 
,  while  those  charms  with  which  she  subdued  the 
hearts  both  of  gods  and  men.  *  For,'  says  the  god- 
dess, *  I  would  make  use  of  them  to  reconcile  the 
two  Deities,  who  took  care  of  me  in  my  infancy, 
and  who  at  present  are  at  so  great  a  variance,  that 
they  are  estranged  from  each  other's  bed.'  Venus 
was  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  so  great  a 
goddess,  and  therefore  made  her  a  present  of  the 
C€8tus  which  she  used  to  wear  about  her  own  waist, 
with  advice  to  hide  it  in  her  bosom  until  she  had 
accomplished  her  intention.     This  cestus  was  a  fine 
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party-coloured .  girdle,  which,  as  Homer  tells  us, 
had  all  the  attractions  of  the  sex  wrought  into  it. 
The  four  principal  figures  in  the  embroidery  were, 
love,  desire,  fondness  of  speech  and  conversation, 
filled  with  that  sweetness  and  complacency,  which, 
says  the  poet,  insensibly  steal  away  the  hearts  of  the 
wisest  men. 

Juno^  after  having  made  these  necessary  prepa- 
lauons,  came,  as  by  accident,  into  the  presence  of 
Jupiter,  T^ho  is  said  to  have  been  as  much  inflamed 
with  her  beauty,  as  when  he  first  stole  to  her  em- 
braces, ^thout  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Juno, 
to  cover  her  real  thoughts,  told  him,  as  she  had  told. 
Venus,  that  she  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethys.  He  prevailed  upon  her  to  stay 
with  him,  protesting  to  her,  that  she  appeared  more 
anuabJe  in  his  eye  than  ever  any  mortal,  goddess, 
or  even  herself,  had  appeared  to  him  until  that  day. 
The  poet  then  represents  him  in  so  great  an  ardour, 
that,  without  going  up  to  the  house  which  had  been 
built  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan  according  to  Juno's 
direction,  he  threw  a  golden  cloud  over  their  heads 
as  they  sat. upon  the  top  of  mount  Ida,  while  tlie 
earth  beneath  them  sprung  up  in  lotuses^  safirons, 
hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the  softest  flowers  for  their 
repose. 

This  close  translation  of  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  Homer,  may  suggest  abundance  of  instruction  to 
a  woman  who  has  a  mind  to  preserve  or  recall  the 
affection  of  her  husband.  The  care  of  the  person 
^d  the  dress,  with  the  particular  blandislunents 
woven  in  the. ce^^u^,  are  sq  plainly  recommended  by 
tbis  {able,  and  so  indispensably  necessary  in  every 
female  who  desires  to  please,  that  they  need  no 
farther  explanation.  The  discretion,  likewise,  in 
covering  all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  know- 
ledge of  x)tbers;  is  taught  in  the  pretended  visit  to 
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Tethys,  in  the  speeeh  where  Juno  addiesdes  hers^ 
to  Venus;  as  the  chaste  and  prudent  management  of 
a  wife's  charms  is  intimated  by  the  saitie  pretence 
for  her  appearing  before  Jupiter,  and  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  cestuf  in  her  bosom. 

I  shall  leave  this  tale  to  the  consideration  of  such 
good  housewives  who  are  never  well  dressed  but 
when  they  are  abroad,  and  think  it  necessary  toj 
appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living  than  theirl 
husbands :  as  also  to  those  prudent  ladies,  who^  toi 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  over-fond,  entertain 
their  husbands  with  indifibrence,  aversion^  suUeni 
silence,  or  exasperating  language. 

Sheer-lanfif  March  17. 

Upon  my  coming  home  last  night,  I  found  a  very 
handsome  present  of  wine  left  for  me,  as  a  taste  '  ot 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  hogsheads,  which  are  to  he 
put  to  sale  at  twentypounds  a  hogshead,  at  Garra- 
way's  coffee-house  in  Exchsuige-alley,  on  the  twenty- 
second  instant,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be 
tasted  in  Major  Long's  vaults  from  the  twentiedi  in- 
stant untilthe  time  of  the  sale.^  This  having  been  sent 
to  me  mth  a  desire  that  I  would  give  my  judgment 
upon  it,  I  immediately  impannelled  a  jury  of  men  of 
nice  palates,  and  strong  heads,  who,  being  all  of  them 
yery  scrupulous,  and  unwilling  to  proceed  rashly  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  refused  to  bring  in 
their  verdict*  until  three  in  the  morning;  at  which 
time  the  foreman  pronounced,  as  well  as  he  waa  able, 
*  Extraordinary  French  claret.'  For  my  own  part,  as 
I  love  to  consult  my  pillow  in  all  points  of  moment, 
I  slept  upon  it  before  I  would  give  my  sentence,  and 
this  morning  confirmed  the  verdict. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  I'must  give 
notice  to  ray  corre^ondents  fbr  the  future,  who  shall 
apply  to  me  on  this  occasion,  that,  as  I  shall  decide 
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hotim^  unadvisedly  in  msCtters  of  this  natare,  Ican- 
not  pretend  to  give  judgment  of  a  jaght  good  Mquor, 
wkhout  examining  at  least  three  dozen  bottles  of  it. 
I  must,  at  the  same  time,  do  myself  the  justice  to  let 
the  world  know,  that  I  have  resisted  great  tempta- 
tions in  this  kind;  as  it  is  well  known  to  a  butcher  in 
Clare-maxket,  vrho  endeavoured  to  corrupt  me  with 
a  dozen  and  a  half  of  maarrow-bones.  I  had  likewise 
abrS)e  sent  me  by  a  fishmonger,  consisting  of  a  collar 
of  brawn,  and  a  jole  of  salmon;  but  not  &ding  them 
eiceUent  in  their  kinds,  I  had  the  integrity  to  eat 
them  both  up,  without  speaking  one  word  of  them. 
However,  for  the  future,  I  shall  have  an  eye  to  the 
diet  of  this  great  city,  and  wiU  recommend  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  food  to  them,  if  I  receive  these 
proper  and  respectful  notices  from  the  sellers  I  that 
it  may  not  be  said  hereafter,  that  my  readers  were 
better  taught  than  fed* 
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— ^  Gnslos  elementa  per  omnia  quaerunt, 

Nonqaam  animo  pietiis  obstantibus. — Juvt  Sat.  xi,  14. 

They  ransack  evW  element  for  choice 

Of  ev'ry  fish  and  fowl,  at  any  price. — ^CoNCRtvE. 

From  mp  own  Apartment^  March  20. 

Having  mtimated  in  my  last  paper,  that  I  desigilL 
to  take  under  my  inspection  the  Diet  of  this  great 
city,  I  shall  begin  with  a  very  earnest  and  serious 
exhortation  to  all  ray  well-disposed  readers,  that  they 
would  return  to  the  food  of  their  forefathers,  and  re- 
concile themselves  to  beef  and  mutton.  This  was  the 
fet  which  bred  that  hardy  race  of  mortals  who  wort 
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the  fields  of  Cress;  and  AgincoUrt.  I  need  not  go 
up  so  high  as  the  history  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick, 
-mio  is  well  known  to  haye  eaten  up  a  dun  cow  of  his 
own  killing.  The  renowned  King  Arthur  is  generally 
looked  upbn  as  the  first  who  ever  sat  down  to  a  whole 
roasted  ox,  which  was  certainly  the  best  way  to'  pre- 
serve the  grayy ;  and  it  is  fartner  added,  that  he  and 
his  knights  sat  about  it  at  his  round  table,  and  usually 
consumed  it  to  the  very  bones  before  they  would  enter 
upon  any  debate  of  moment.  The  Black  Prince  was 
a  professed  lover  of  the  brisket;  not  to  mention  the 
history  of  the  surloin,  or  the  institution  of  the  order 
of  Beef-eaters;  which  are  all  so  many  evident  and 
undeniable  marks  of  the  great  respect  which  our  war- 
like predecessors  have  paid  to  tiiis  excellent  food. 
The  tables  of  the  ancient  gentry  of  this  nation  were 
covered  thrice  a  day  with  hot  roast  beef;  and  I  am 
credibly  informed,  by  an  antiquary  who  has  searched 
the  registers  in  which  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  court  are 
recorded,  that  instead  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
whieh  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour in  queen 'Elizabeth's  time  were  allowed  three 
rumps  of  beef  for  their  breakfast.  Mutton  has  like- 
wise been  in  great  repute  among  our  valiant  country- 
men ;  but  was  formerly  observed  to  be  the  food  rather 
of  men  of  nice  and  delicate  appetites,  than  those  of 
sti'ong  and  robust  constitutions.  For  which  reason, 
even  to  this  day,  we  use  the  word  Sheep-bitery  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  as  we  do  Beef-eater  in  a  respectful 
and  honourable  sense.  As  for  die  flesh  of  lamb,  veal, 
chicken,  and  other  animals  under  age,  they  were  the 
invention  of  sickly  and  degenerate  palates,  according 
to  that  wholesome  remark  of  Daniel  the  historian; 
who  takes  notice,  that  in  all  taxes  upon  provisions 
during  the  reigns  of  several  of  our  kings,  there  is  no- 
thing mentioned  besides  the  flesh  of  such  fowl  and 
cattle  as  were  arrived  at  their  fuU  growth,  and  were 
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mature  for  slaughter.  The  common  people  of  this 
kingdom  do  still  keep  up  the  taste  of  their  ancestors  i 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  the 
unparalleled  victories  that  have  been  gained  in  this 
reign:  for  I  would  desire  my  reader  to  consider,  what 
work  our  countrymen  would  have  made  at  Blenheim 
snd  Ramillies,  if  they  had  been  fed  with  fricassees  and 
lagoats. 

For  this  reason,  we  at  present  see  the  florid  com- 
plexion, the  strong  limb,  and  the  hale  constitution, 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  or  m  the  wild  gentry  who  have  been  edu- 
cated among  the  woods  or  mountains.  Whereas^ 
many  great  families  are  insensibly  fallen  off  from  the 
athletic  constitution  of  their  progenitors,  and  are 
dwindled  away  into  a  pale,  sickly,  spindle-legged 
genemtion  of  valetudinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  in  my  no- 
tion; but  I  must  confess,  I  am  apt  to  impute  the  dis- 
honours that  sometimes  happen  in  great  families,  to 
the  infl^^fniwg  kind  of  diet  which  is  so  much  in  fashion. 
Many  dishes  can  excite  desire  without  giving  strength, 
and  heat  the  body  widiout  nourishing  it;  as  physi- 
cians observe,  that  the  poorest  and  most  dispirited 
blood  is  most  subject  to  fevers.  I  look  upon  a 
French  ragoiit  to  be  as  pernicious  to  the  stomach  as 
a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  when  I  have  seen  a  young  lady 
sii^ow  all  the  instigations  of  high  soups,  seasoned 
sauces,  and  forced  meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the 
despair  or  tedious  sighing  of  her  lovers. 

The  rules  among  these  false  Delicates  are,  to  bef 
as  contradictory  as  they  can  be  to  nature. 

Without  ^cpeoting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat 
for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes,  not  to  allay,  but 
to  excite  h. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  natural 
form,  or  without  some  disguise. 
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They  are  to  €at  every  thing  before  it  comes  in  sea- 
son, and  to  Jeave  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  good,  to  be 
eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agreeable 
to  ordinary  palates ;  and  nothing  is  to  gratify  their 
senses,  but  what  would  offend  those  of  their  inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  last  summer  invited  to  a  friend's 
house,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  cookery, 
and,  as  the  phrase  is,  '  eats  well.'  At  our  sitting 
down,  I  found  the  table  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  unknown  dishes.  I  was  mightily  at  a  loss  to  learn 
what  they  were,  and  therefore  did  not  know  where 
to  help  myself.  That  which  stood  before  me,  I  took 
to  be  a  roasted  porcupine,  however  did  not  care  for 
asking  questions ;  and  have  since  been  informed,  that 
it  was  only  a  larded  turkey.  I  afterward  passed  my 
eye  over  several  hashes,  which  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  to  this  day ;  and,  hearing  that  they  were 
delicacies,  did  not  tnink  fit  to  meddle  with  diem. 

Among  other  dainties,  I  saw  something  like  a 
pheasant,  and  therefore  desired  to  be  helped  to  a 
wing  of  it;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  friend  told 
me  it  was  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  sort  of  meat  I  never 
cared  for.  At  last  I  discovered,  with  some  joy,  a  pig 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  tables  and  begged  a  genUe- 
man  that  was  near  it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon 
which  the  gentleman  of  the  house  -  said,  with  great 
civiHty,  '  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  pig,  for  it  was 
whipped  to  death.'  I  must  confess^  I  heard  him 
with  horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  animal  that  had 
died  so  tragical  a  death.  I  was  now  in  great  hunger 
and  confusion,  when  methought  I  smelled  the  agree- 
able savour  of  roast  beef;  but  could  not  tell  from 
which  dish  it  arose,  though  I  did  not  question  but  it 
lay  disguised  in  one  of  them.  Upon  turning  my 
head  I  saw  a  noble  surloin  on  the  side-table,  smoking 
in  the  most  delicious  manner. .    I  had  recourse  to  it 
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more  than  once,  and  could  not  see,  without  some  in- 
dignation, that  substantial  English  dish  banished  in 
Bo  igBominious  a  manner,  to  make  way  for  French 
kickshaws. 

The  dessert  was  brought  up  at  last,  which  in  truth 
was  as  extraordinary  as  any  thing  that  had  come  be- 
fore it.    The  whole,  when  ranged  in  its  proper  order, 
looked  like  a  very  beautifid  winter-piece.   There  were 
several  pyramids  of  candied  sweetmeats,  that  hung 
like  icicles,  with  fruits  scattered  up  and 'down,  and 
hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  frost.     At  the  same  time 
there  were  great  quantities  of  cream  beaten  up  into  a 
wow,  and  near  them  little  plates  of  sugar-plums,  dis- 
posed like  so  many  heaps  of  hailstones,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  coi^elations  in  jellies  of  various  colours.     I 
was  indeed  so  pleased  with  the  several  objects  which 
lay  before  me,  that  I  did  not  care  for  displacing  any 
of  them ;  and  was  half  angry  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  lemon-ped[> 
or  a  sugar-plum,  would  spoil  so  pleasing  a  picture, 
indeed,  I  could  not  but  smile  to  see  several  of  them 
cooling  their  mouths  Mrith  lumps  of  tee,  which  they  had 
JQst  before  been  burning  with  sadts  and  peppers. 

As  soon  as  this  show  was  over,  I  took  my  leave,. 
that  I  might  finish  my  dinner  at  my  own  house.  For 
^  I  in  every  thing  love  what  is  simple  and  natural, 
so  particularly  in  my  food :  two  plain  dishes,  with  two 
or  three  good-natured,  cheerful,  ingenuous  friends,, 
would  ma^e  me  more  pleased  and  vain  than  all  that 
pomp  and  luxury  can  bestow.  For  it  is  my  maxim^ 
That  <  he  keeps  the  greatest  table  who  has  the  most 
valuable  company  at  it.' 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  March  22. 

It  has  often  been  a  solid  grief  to  me,  when  I  hav4 
reflected  on  tins  glorious  nation,  -which  is  the  scen< 
of  public  l^appiness  and  liberty,  that  there  are  stil 
crowds  of  private  tyrants,  against  whom  there  nei-'| 
ther  is  any  law  now  in  being,  nor  can  there  be  in^i 
vented  any  by  the  wit  of  man.  These  cruel  men  arei 
ill-natured  husbands.  The  commerce  in  the  con-i 
jugal  state  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  it,  so  as-  to  fit  ten 
thousand  nameless  pleasures  and  disquietudes  which 
arise  to  people  in  that  condition.'  But  it  is  in  this 
as  in  some  other  nice  cases,  where  touclung  upon 
the  malady  tenderly,  is  half  way  to  the  cure ;  and 
there  are  some  faults  which  need  only  to  be  ob- 
served, to  be  amended.  I  am  put  into  this  way  of 
thinking  by  a  late  conversation,  which  I  am  going  to 
give  an  account  of. 

I  made  a  visit  the  other  day  to  a  family  for  which 
I  have  a  great  honour,  and  found  the  fatiier,  the 
mother,  and  two  or  three  of  the  younger  children, 
drop  off  designedly  to  leave  me  alone  with  the  eldest 
daughter ;  who  was  but  a  visitant  there  as  well  as 
myself;  and  is  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  fair 
character  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone, 
I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  methought  she  had 
much  to  say  to  me,  for  which  she  wanted  encou- 
ragement. *  Madam,'  said  I,  *  you  know  I  wish  you 
all  as  well  as  any  friend  you  have  :  speak  freely 
what  I  see  you  are  oppressed  with ;  and  you  may  be 
sure,  if  I  cannot  relieve  your  distress,  you  may  at 
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least  reap  so  much  present  advantage,  as  safely  to 
^ve  yourself  the  ease  of  uttering  it.'    She  immedi- 
ately-assumed the  most   becoming  composure  of 
countenance,  and  spoke  as  follows :   '  It  is  an  ag^ 
gravation  of  affliction  in  a  married  life,  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  guilt  in  communicating  it :  for  which  rea- 
son it  is,  that  a  lady  of  your  and  my  acquaintance, 
instead  of  speaking  to  you  herself,  desired  me,  the 
next  time  .1  saw  you,  as  you  are  a  -professed  friend 
to  our  sex,  to  turn  your  thoughts  upon  the  reci- 
procal complaisance  which  is  the  duty  of  a  married 
state. 

*  My  friend  was  neither  in  birth,  fortune,  nor 
education,  below  the  gentleman  whom  she  married, 
fier  person,  her  age,  and  her  character,  are  also 
such  as  he  can  make  no  exception  to.  But  so  it  is, 
tliat  from  the  moment  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
over,  the  obsequiousness  of  a  lover  was  turned  into 
the  haughtiness  of  a  master.  All  the  kind  endea- 
vours which  she  uses  to  please  him,  are  at  best  but 
so  many  instances  of  her  duty.  This  insolence 
takes  away  that  secret  satisfaction,  which  does  not 
only  excite  to  virtue,  but  also  rewards  it.  It  abates 
the  fire  of  a  free  and  generous  love,  and  imbitters 
all  the  pleasures  of  a  social  jiife.'  The  young  lady 
spoke  all  this  with  such  an  air  of  resentment,  as 
(&itovered  how.  nearly  she  was  concerned  in  the 
distress. 

When  I  observed  she  had  done  speaking,  '  Ma- 
dam,' said  I,  '  the  affliction  you  mention  is  the 
greatest  that  can  happen  in  human  life  ;  and  I 
know  but  one  consolation  in  it,  if  that  be  a  consola- 
tion, that  the  calamity  is  a  pretty  general  one. 
There  is  nothing  so  common  as  for  men  to  enter 
into  marriage,  without  so  much  as  expecting  to  be 
happy  in  it.  They  seem  to  propose  to  themselves  a 
few  holidays  in  the  beginning  of  it ; .  after  which 
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they  are  to  return  at  best  to  the  usual  course 
their  life ;   and,  for  augkt  they  know,  to  conist 
misery  and  uneasiness.    From  this  hl^e  sense 
the  state  they  are  going  into,  proceed  the  naunedit 
coldness  and  indinerence,  or  hatred  and  aversii 
which  attend  ordinary  marriages,  or  rather,  bar(^ 
to  cohabit.'    Our  conversation  was  here  intermpl 
by  company  which  came  in  upon  us. 

The  humour  of  affecting  a  superior  carriage,  gen 
n^rally  rises  from  a  false  notion  of  the  weakness  of 
a  female  understanding  in-general,  or  iui  overween-i 
ing  opinion  that  we  have  of  our  own ;  for  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  natural  ruggedness  and  brutality 
of  temper,  it  is  altogether  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be 
amended  by  admonition.  Sir  Francis  fiacon^  as  I 
remember,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  mar- 
riage can  be  happy,  in  which  the  wife  has  no  opinion 
of  her  husband's  wisdom ;  but  without  offence  to 
so  great  an  authority,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  a 
sullen  wise  man  is  as  bad  as  a  good-natured  fool. 
Knowledge,  Softened  with  complacency  and  good- 
breeding,  will  make  a  man  equally  beloved  and  re- 
spected ;  but  when  joined  with  a  severe,  distant, 
and  unsociable  temper,  it  creates  rather  fear  than 
love.  I,  who  am  a  bachelor,  have  no  other  notions 
of  conjugal  tenderness  but  what  I  learn  from  books ; 
and  shall  therefore  produce  three  letters  of  Pliny, 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest,  but  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  whole  Roman  empire.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  very  much  ashamed,  that  on  such 
occasions  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heathen 
authors ;  and  shall  appeal  to  my  readers,  if  they 
would  not  think  it  a  mark  of  a  narrow  education  in 
a  man  of  quality,  to  write  suchpassionate  letters  to 
any  woman  but  a  mistress.  Thej  were  all  three 
written  at  a  time  when  she  was  at  a  distance  from 
him.    The  first  of  them  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  mar* 
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ned  friend  of  mine,  who  said,  '  Sickness  itself  is 
pleasant  to  a  man  that  is  attended  in  it  by  one  whom 
fce  dearly  loves.' 

^  FLINT  TO  CALFHURKIA. 

'  I  never  was  so  much  offended  at  business,  as 
when  it  hindered  me  from  going  with  you  into  the 
country,  orfoiiowing  you  thither :  for  I  more  parti- 
cttlady  wisli:  to  be  wim  you  at  present,  that  I  might 
be  sensible  of  the  progress  you  make  in  the  lecovery 
of  your  strength  and  health ;  as  also  of  the  enter-* 
taimnent  and  diyerstons  you  can  meet  widi  in  your 
letiiemfflirtk     Believe  me,  it  is  an  anxious  state  of 
mind  to  live  in  ignorance  of  what  happens  to  those* 
vhom  we  passionately  love.     I  am  not  only  in  pain 
for  your  absence,  but  also  for  your  indisposition.     I 
am  afraid  of  every  thing,  fancy  every  thing,  and,  as 
it  is  dbe  nature  of  man  in  fear,  I  fancy  those  things 
most,  which  I  am  most  afraid  of.    Let  me  therefore 
eamesdy  desire  you  to  favour  me,  under  these  my 
ajyprdiensions,  with  one  letter  every  d&y,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, widi  two;  for  I  shall  be  a  little  at  ease  while 
1  am  reading  your  letters,  and  grow  anxious  again  as 
soon  as  I  have  read  them.' 

SBCOND   LBTTER. 

*  You  tell  me  that  you'  are  very  much  afflicted  at 
my  absence,  and  that  you  have  no  satisfaction  in  any 
tWg  but  my  writings,  which  you  often  liaiy  by  you 
upon  my  pillow.  You  oblige  me  very  much  in  wish- 
ing to  see  me,  and  making  me  your  comforter  in  my 
absence.  In  return  I  must  let  you  know,  I  am  no 
less  pleased  vrith  the  letters  which  you  writ  to  me, 
and  read  them  over  a  thousand  times  with  new 
pleasure.  If  your  letters  are  capable  of  giving  me 
so  much  pleasure,  what  would  your  conversation  do? 
Let  me  beg  of  you  to  write  to  me  often ;  though  at 
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the  same  time  I  must  confess,  .your  letters  give  me 
anguish  whilst  they  give  me  pleasure/ 

THIRD     LETTER. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  hoW  much  I  languish 
for  you  in  your  absence ;  the  tender  love  I  bear  you 
is  the  chief  cause  of  this  my  uneasiness ;  which  is 
still  the  more  insupportable,  because  absence  is 
wholly  a  new  thing  to  us.  I  lie  awake  most  part  of 
the  night  in  thinking  of  you,  and  several  times  of 
the  day  go  as  naturally  to  your  apartment  as  if  you 
were  there  to  receive  me ;  but  when  I  miss  you,  I 
come  away  dejected,  out  of  humour,  and  like  a  man ; 
that  had  suffered  a  repulse.  There  is  but  one  part 
of  the  day  in  which  I  am  relieved  from  this  anxiety, 
and  that  is  when  I  am  engaged  in  public  affairs. 

*  You  may  guess  at  &e  uneasy  condition  of  one 
who  has  no  rest  but  in  business,  no  consolation  but 
in  trouble.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage out  of  Milton,  and  leave  it  as  a  lecture  to  those 
of  my  own  sex,  who  have  a  mind  to  make  their  jcon- 
versation  agreeable,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  the  fair 
partners  who  have  fallen  into  their  care.  Eve  having 
observed,  that  Adam  was  entering  into  some  deep 
disquisitions  with  the  Angel,  who  was  sent  to  visit 
him,  is  described  as  retiring  from  their  company, 
with  a  design  of  learning  what  should .  pass  there 
from  her  husband. 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  count'naiice  seetn'd    ' 

Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse,  which  £ye 

Perceiving  where  she  sat  retnr'd  in  sight, 

With 'lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  witii  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high.    Such  pleasures  she  reserv'd, 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  anditress ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferred 
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Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather.    He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Gratefal  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleas'd  her.    0 1  wheif  meet  now    • 

Suck  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd  1 
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HflBC  sunt  jocund!  causa,  sibusque  raali. — Ovio. 

TiS'this  that  causes  and  foments  the  evil. 

And  gives  us  pleasure  mixt  with  pain.  — ■ R.  Wynne* 

From  my  own  Apartment,  March  24. 

I  HAVE  received  the  following  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  last  Paper.  The  writer  of  it  tells  me,  I 
there  spoke  of  marriage  as  one  that  knows  it  only  by 
speculation,  and  for  that  reason  he  sends  me  his 
sense  of  it,  as  drawn  from  experience: 

<  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
'  I  have  received  your  paper  of  -  this  day,  and 
tlunk  you  have  done  the  nuptial  state  a  great  deal  of 
justice  in  the  authority  you  give  us  of  Pliny,  whose 
letters  to  his  wife  you  have  there  translated.  But 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you,  that  are  a  bachelor,  to  have  so  Just  a  notion  of 
this  way  of  Ufe,  as  to  touch  the  affections  of  your 
reader  in  a  particular,  wherein  every  man's  own 
heart  suggests  more  than  the  nicest  observer  can 
form  to  himself  without  experience.  I,  therefore, 
who  am  an  old  married  man,  have  sat  down  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  matt^  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  the  observations  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  conduct  of  others  in  that^  most  agreeable  or 
wretched  condition. 

IV.  D 
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*  It  is  very  commonly  observed,  that  the  most  smart 
pangs  which  we  meet  with,  are  in  the  beginning  of 
wedlock,  which  proceed  from  ignorance  of  each  other's 
hmnour,  and  want  of  prudence  to  make  allowances 
for  a  change  from  Htya  most  carefal  respect,  to  the 
most  unbounded  familiarity.  Hence  it  arises,  that 
trifles  are  commonly  occasions  of  the  greatest  anxiety; 
for  contradiction  being  a  thing  wholly  unusual  be- 
tween a  new-married  couple,  the  smallest  mstance  of 
it  is  taken,  for  the  highest  injury ;  and  it  very  seldom 
happens,  that  the  man  is  slow  enough  in  assuming 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  the  woman  quick 
enough  in  condescending  to  that  of  a  wife.  It  im- 
mediately follows,  that  they  think  they  have  all  the 
time  of  meir  courtship  been  talking  in  masks  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  begin  to  act  like  disappointed 
people.  Philander  finds  Delia  ill-natured  and  im- 
pertinent; and  Delia,  Philander  surly  and  inconstant. 

*  I  have  known  a  fond  couple  quarrel  in  the  very 
honey-moon  about  cutting  up  a  tart:  nay,  I  could 
name  two,  who,  after  having  had  seven  children, 
fell  out  and  parted  beds  upon  the  boiling  of  a  leg  of 
mutton.  My  very  next  neighbours  have  not  spoke 
td  one  another  these  three  days,  because  ^ej  dif- 
feied  in  their  opinions,  whether  the  clock  should 
stand  by  ihe  window  or  over  the  chimney.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  who  are  not  a  married  man, 
when  I  tell  you  how  the  least  trifle  can  strike  a 
woman  dumb  for  a  week  together.  But,  if  you  ever 
enter  mt»  this  state,  you  will  find  that  the  soft  sex 
as  often  express  their  anger  by  an  obstinate  silence, 
as  by  an  ungovernable  clamour. 

*  Those  indeed  who  begin  this  course  of  life  with- 
out jars  at  their  setting  out,  arrive  within  few  months 
at  a  pitch  of  benevolence  and  affection,  of  which  the 
niost  perfect  friendship  is  but  a  feint  resemblance. 
As  m  the  unfortunate  marriage,  the  most  minute  and 
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mdifTerent  thbgs  are  objects  of  the  sharpest  resent- 
ment; so  in  a  happy  one,  they  are  occasions  of  the 
most  exquisite  satisfaction.  For  what  does  not 
oblige  in  one  we  love?  What  does  not  offend  in  one 
we  dislike  ?  For  these  reasons  I  take  it  for  a  rule, 
that  in  marriage,  the  chief  business  is  to  acquire  a 
prepossession  in  favour  of  each  other.  They  should 
consider  one  another's  words  and  actions  with  a 
secret  indulgence.  There  should  be  always  an  in- 
ward fondness  pleading  for  each  other,  such  as  may 
add  new  beauties  to  every  thing  that  is  excellent, 
give  charms  to  what  is  indifferent,  and  cover  every 
thing  that  is  defective.  For  want  of  this  kind  pro* 
pensity  and  bias  of  mind,  the  married  pair  often  take 
things  ill  c^  each  other,  which  no  one  else  would 
take  notice  of  in  either  of  them. 

*'  But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  of  all  is, 
where  each  party  is  always  laying  up  fuel  for  dis- 
sension, and  gathering  together  a  magazine  of  pro- 
vocations, to  exasperate  each  other  with  when  they 
are  out  of  humour.  These  people,  in  common  dis- 
course, make  no  scruple  to  let  ^ose  who  are  by 
know,  they  are  quarrelling  with  one  another;  and 
think  they  are  discreet  enough,  if  they  conceal  fWnn 
the  company  the  matters  which  they  are  hinting  at. 
About  a  week  ago,  I  was  entertained  for  a  whole 
dumer  with  a  mysterious  conversation  of  this  nature: 
oat  of  which  I  could  learn  no  more,  than  that  the 
husband  and  wife  were  angry  at  one  another.  We 
had  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  says  the  gentleman  of 
the  house,  in  order  to  raise  discourse,  "  I  thought 
Ma^arita  sung  extremely  well  last  night."  Upon 
this,  says  the  lady,  looking  as  pale  as  ashes,  ^'  I 
suppose  ^e  had  cherry'<oloured  ribands  on." — "  No," 
answered  the  husband  with  a  fhish  in  his  face,  "  but 
she  had  lactd  shoes,^^  I  look  upon  it,  that  a  stander- 
by  on  such  occasions  has  as  much  reason  to  be  out 
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of  countenance  as  either  of  the  combatants.  To 
turn  off  my  confusion,  and  seem  regardless  of  what 
had  passed,  I  desired  the  servant  who  attended,  to 
give  me  the  vinegar,  which  unluckily  created  a  new 
dialogue  of  hints;  for,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  by 
the  subsequent  discourse,  they  had.  dissented  the  day 
before  about  the  preference  of  elder  to  wine  vineg^. 
In  the  midst  of  their  discourse,  there  appeared  a  dish 
of  chicken  and  asparagus*,  when  the  husband 
seemed  disposed  to  lay  aside  all  disputes ;  and  look- 
ing upon  her  with  a  great  deal  of  good-nature,  said, 
"  Pray,  my  dear,  will  you  help  my  friend  to  the  wing 
of.  the  fowl  that  lies  next  you,  for  I  think  it  lool^ 
extremely  well/'  The  lady,  instead  of  answering 
him,  addressing  herself  to  me, "  Pray,  Sir,"  said  she, 
"  do  you  in  Surrey  reckon  the  white  or  the  black- 
legged  fowls  the  best?''  1  found  the  husband  change 
colour  at  the  question;  and  before  I  could  answer, 
asked  me,  '^  Whether  we  did  not  call  hops  broom  in 
our  country  ?"  I  quickly  found  they  did  not  ask 
questions  so  much  out  of  curiosity  as  anger:  for 
which  reason  1  thought  fit  to  keep,  my  opinios  to 
myself,  and,  as  an  honest  man  ought,  when  he  sees 
two  friends  in  warmth  with  each  other,  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  I  could  to  leave  them  by  themselves. 

*  You  see.  Sir,  I  have  laid  before  you  only  small 
incidents,  which  are  seemingly  frivolous ;  but  take 
it  from  a  man  very  well  experienced  in  this  state, 
they  are  principally  evils  of  this  nature  which  make 
marriages  unhappy.     At  the  same  time,  that  J  may 

V  do  justice  to  this  excellent  institution,  I  must  own 
to  you  there  are  unspeakable  pleasures  which  are  as 
little  regarded  in  the  computation  of  the  advantages 
of  marriage,  as  the  others  are  in  the  usual  survey 
that  is  made  of  its  misfortunes. 

*  Lovemore  and  his  wife  live  together  in  the  happy 

*  Chickens  and  sparagross.  0*.F. 
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possession  of  each  other's  hearts,  and  by  that  means 
have  no  indifferent  moments,  but  their  whole  life  is 
one  continned  scene  of  del%ht.  Their  passion  for 
each  other  communicates  a  certain  satisfaction,  like 
that  which  they  themselves  are  in,  to  all  that  approach 
them.  When  she  enters  the  place  where  he  is,  you 
see  a  pleasure  which  he  cannot  conceal,  nor  he  or 
any  one  else  describe.  In  so  consummate  an  affec- 
tion, the  very  pesence  of  the  person  beloved  has  the 
effect  of  the  most  agreeable  conversation.  Whether 
they  have  matter  to  talk  of  or  not,  they  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  at  the  sametime  die  freedom 
of  solitude.  Their  ordinary  life  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  happiest  moments  of  other  lovers.  In  a  word, 
they  have  each  of  them  great  merit,  live  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  know  them,  and  seem  but  to  com- 
ply with  the  opinions  of  their  friends,  in  the  just 
value  they  have  for  each  other.' 


asB 
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Ni  vis  boni 


lo  ips^inesset  form^,  haec  formam  extinguerent. — T£r. 

These  things  would  extinguish  beauty,  if  there  were  not  an  innate 
pleasure-giving  energy  in  beauty  itself." 

From  my  own  Apartment y  March  27. 

WnKir  axtists  would  expose  their  diamonds  to  an 
advantage,  they  usually  set  them  to  show  in  little 
cases  of  black  velvet.  By  this  means  the  jewels  ap- 
pear in  their  true  and  genuine  lustre,  while  there  is 
no  colour  that  can  infect  their  brightness,  or  give  a 
false  caat  to  the  water.  When  I  was  at  the  opera 
the  other  night,  the  assembly  of  ladies  in  mourning 
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made  me '  consider  them  in  the  same  kind  of  view, 
A  dress  wherein  there  is  so  httle  variety  she-virs  the 
face  in  all  its  natural  charms,  and  makes  one  di£Per 
from  another  only  as  it  is  more  or  less  beautiful. 
Painters  are  eyer  careful  of  offending  against  a  rule 
which  is  so  essential  in  all  just  representations.  >  The 
chief  figure  must  have  the  strongest  point  of  light, 
and  not  be  injured  by  any  gay  colourings,  that  may- 
draw  away  die  attention  to  any  less  considerable 
part  of  the  picture.  The  present  fashion  obliges 
every  body  to  be  dressed  with  propriety,  and  makes 
the  ladies'  faces  the  principal  objects  of  sight.  Every 
'  beautiful  person  shines  out  in  all  the  excellence  with 
which  nature  has  adorned  her ;  gaudy  ribands  and 
glaring  colours  being  now  out  of  use,  the  sex  has 
no  opportunity  given  them  to  disfigure  themselves, 
which  they  seldom  fail  to  do  whenever  it  lies  in  their 
power.  When  a  woman  comes  to  her  glass,  she  does 
not  employ  her  time  in  making  herself  look  more  ad- 
vantageously what  she  really  is ;  but  endeavours  to 
be  as  much  another  creature  as  she  possibly  can. 
Whether  this  happens  because  they  stay  so  long,  and 
attend  their  work  so  diUgently,  that  they  forget  the 
faces  and  persons  which  they  first  sat  down  with,  or 
whatever  it  is,  they  seldom  rise  from  the  toilet  the 
same  women  they  appeared  when  they  began  to 
dress.  What  jewel  can  the  charming  Cleora  place 
in  her  ears,  that  can  please  her  beholders  so  much  as 
her  eyes?  The  cluster  of  diamonds  upon  the  breast 
can  add  no  beauty  to  the  fair  chest  of  ivory  which 
supports  it.  It  may  indeed  tempt  a  man  to  steal  a 
woman,  but  never  to  love  her.  Let  Thalestris  change 
herself  into  a  motley,  party-coloured  animal :  the 
pearl  necklace,  the  flowered  stomacher,  the  artificial  | 
nosegay,  and  «A<wfcrf /tfr6e/o«?,  may.be  of  use  to  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  turn  it  from  the 
imperfections  of  her  features  and  shape.     But  if 
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ladies  will  take  my  word  for  it  (and  as  they  dress  to 
please  men,  they  ought  to  consult  our  fancy  rather 
than  their  own  m  this  particular),  I  can  assure  them, 
there  is  nothing  touches  our  imagination  so  much  as 
a  beautifiil  woman  in  a  plain  dress.  There  might  he 
more  agreeahle  ornaments  found  in  our  own  manu- 
facture, tiian  any  that  rise  out  of  the  looms  of  Persia^ 

This,  I  know,  is  a  very  harsh  doctrine  to  woman- 
kind, who  are  carried  away  with  every  thing  that  is 
showy,  and  with  what  dehghts  the  eye,  more  than 
any  other  species  of  living  creatures  whatsoever. 
Were  the  minds  of  the  sex  laid  open,  we  should  find 
the  chief  idea  in  one  to  he  a  tippet,  in  another  a 
muff,  in  a  third  a  fan,  and  in  a  fourth  a  fardingale. 
The  memory  of  an  old  visiting  lady  is  so  filled  with 
gloves,  silks,  and  rihands,  that  I  csn  look  upon  it 
as  nothing  else  but  a  toy-shop^  A  matron  of  my 
acquaintance,  complaining  of  her  daughter's  vanity, 
was  observing,  that  she  had  all  of  a  sudden  held  up 
her  head  higher  than  ordinary,  and  taken  an  air  that 
shewed  a  secret  satisfaction  in  herself,  mixed  •  with  a 
scom  of  others.  '  I  did  not  know,'  says  my  friend, 
^  what  to  make  of  the  carriage  of  this  fantastical  girl,, 
until  I  was  informed  by  her  elder  sister,  that  she  had 
a  pair  of  striped  garters  on.'  This  odd  turn  of  mind 
often  makes  the  sex  unhappy,  and  disposes  them  to 
he  struck  with  every  thing  that  makes  a  show,  how- 
ever trifling  and  superficial. 

Many  a  lady  has  fetched  a  sigh  at  the  toss  of  a 
wig*,  and  been  ruined  by  the  tapping  of  a  snuff-box. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  execution  that  was 
done  by  the  shovlder-knoty  while  that  fashion  pre- 
vailed, or  to  reckon  up  all  the  virgins  that  have  fsdlen 
a  sacrifice  to  a  pair  oi  fringed  gloves.  A  sincere 
heart  has  not  made  half  so  many  conquests  as  an 
open  xoaistcoat ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  able 

*  A  tic.    A. 
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head  make  so  good  a  figure  ia  a  woman*j&  company 
as  a  pair  of  red  heels*  A  Greciaa  hero,  when  he  was 
asked  whether  he  could  play  upon  the  kite,  thought 
he  had  made  a  very  good  reply,  when  he  answered, 
'  No;  but  I  can  make  a  great  city  of  aUttle  one.* 
Notwithstanding  his  boasted  wisdom,  I  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  any  Toast  in  town,  whether  she  would  not 
think  the  lutenist  preferable  to  the  statesman  ?  I  do 
not  speak  this  out  of  any  aversion  that  I  have  to  the 
sex :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  had  a  tender- 
ness for  them ;  but,  I  must  confess,  it  troubles  me 
very  much,  to  see  the  generality  of  them  place  their 
affections  on  improper  objects,  and  give  up  all  the 
pleasures  of  life  for  gewgaws  and  trifles. 

Mrs.  Margery  Bickerstaff,  my  great  aunt,  had  a 
thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  which  our  fiamily 
was  desirous  of  kee{Hng  among  themselves,  and 
therefore  used  all  possible  means  to  turn  ofl^  her 
thoughts  from  marriage.  The  method  they  took 
was,  in  any  time  of  danger,  to  throw  a  new  gown  or 
petticoat  in  her  way.  When  she  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  she  fell  in  love  with  a  man  of  an 
agreeable  temper  and  equal  fortune,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  married  him,  had  not  my  grandfather , 
Sir  Jacob,  dressed  her  up  in  a  suit  of  flowered  satin ; 
upon  which  she  set  so  immoderate  a  value  upon  her- 
self, that  the  lover  was  contemned  and  discarded. 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  again  smit- 
ten ;  but  very  luckily  transferred  her  passion  to  a 
tippet,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  another  rela- 
tion who  was  in  the  plot.  This,  with  a  vihite  sarsvct 
hood,  kept  her  safe  in  the  family  until  fifty.  About 
sixty,  which  generally  produces  a  kind  of  latter  spring 
in  amorous  constitutions,  my  aunt  Margery  had  again 
a  colt's  tooth  in  her  head ;  and  would  certainly  have 
eloped  from  the  mansion-house,  had  not  her  brother 
Simon,  who  was  a  wise  man  and  a  scholar,  advised 
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to  dress  her  m  cherry-coloured  ribands^  which  was 
the  only  expedient  that  could  have  been  found  out 
by  the  wit  of  man  to  preserve  the  thousand  pounds 
in  our  family,  part  of  which  I  enjoy  at  this  time. 

Tbe  discourse  puts  me  in  mmd  of  a  humourist 
mentioned  by  Horace,  called  Eutrapelus,  who,  when 
he  designed  to  do  a  man  a  mischief,  made  him  a 
present  of  a  gay  suit ;  and  brings  to  my  memory 
another  passage  of  the  same  auSior,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  most  ornamental  dress  that  a  woman  can 
appear  in  with  two  words,  Simplex  Munditiisy  which 
1  have  quoted  for  the  benefit  of  my  female  readers. 
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Dii, qaibai  imperium  est  animaram,  umbneqaesilentes, 

£t  Chaos,  et  Fhlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  late. 

Sit  mihi  fas  aadita  loqai ;  sit  namine  vestro 

Pandere  res  altft  tenft  et  caligine  xneraas. — ^Vxso;  JBiu  ti*  264.> 

Infernal  gods,  who  role  the  shades  below. 

Chaos  and  Phlegethoo,.  the  realms  of  woe ; 

Grant  what  I've  heard  I  may  to  light  expose. 

Secrets  which  earth,  and  night,  and  hell,  enclose ! — Pitt. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  March  29. 

A  MAN  who  confines  his  speculations  to  the  time 
present,  has  but,  a  very  narrow  province  to  emplby 
his  thoughts  in.  For  thi&  reason,  persons  of  studi- 
ous and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  them- 
selves with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes 
and  conjectures  upon  futurity.  For  my  own  part,  I 
love  to  range  through  that  half  of  eternity  which  is 
still  to  come,  rather  than  look  on  that  which  is  al- 
ready run  out ;  because  I  know  I  have  a  real  share 
and  mterest  in  the  one,  whereas  all  that  was  trans  _ 
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acted  in  the  other  can  be  only  matter  of  curiosity  to 

me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very  mud 
delighted  with  meditating  on  the  soul's  immortality, 
and  in  reading  the  sevpral  notions  which  the  wisest 
of  men,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  entertained 
on  that  subject.  What  the  opinions  of  the  greater 
philosophers  have  been,  I  have  several  times  hinted 
at,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  them  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires.  It  i|iay  likewise  be  worth 
while  to  consider,  what  men  of  the  most  exalted 
genius  and  elevated  imagination  have  thought  of 
this  matter.  Among  these.  Homer  stands  up  as  a  pro- 
digy of  mankind,  that  looks  down  upon  the  rest  of 
human  creatures,  as  a  species  beneath  him.  Since 
he  is  the  most  ancient  heathen  author,  we  may  guess 
from  his  relation,  what  were  the  common  opinionS| 
in  his  time  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death. 

Ulysses,  he  t^Us  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions 
of  the  dead,  in  order  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he 
should  return  to  his  own  country,  and  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  poet  scarce 
introduces  a  single  person,  who  doth  not  suggest 
some  useful  precept  to  his  reader,  and  (Resigns  his 
description  of  the  dead  for  the  amendment  of  the 
living. 

Ulysses,  after  having;  made  a  very  plenteous  sacri- 
fice, sat  him  down  by  me  pool  of  holy  blood,  which, 
attracted  a  prodigious  assembly  of  ghosts  of  all  a^s 
and  conditions,  that  hovered  about  the  hero,  and 
feasted  upon  the  steams  of  his  oblation.  The  first 
he  knew  was  the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who,  to  shew 
the  activity  of  a  spirit  above  that  of  body,  is  repre- 
sented as  arrived  there  long  before  Ulysses,  not-| 
withstanding  the  winds  and  seas  had  contributedj 
all  their  force  to  hasten  his  voyage  thither.     This 
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Bpenor,  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  detestation  of 
Irunkenness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  religious 
are  of  doing  proper  honours  to  the  dead,  describes" 
iimself  as  haviiig  broken  his  neck  in  a  debauch  of 
rine ;  and  begs  Ulysses,  that  for  the  repose  of  his 
oul,  he  would  build  a  monument  over  him,  and 
«rfonn  funeral  rites  to  his  memory.  tJlysses,  with 
[reat  sorrow  of  heart,  promises  to  fulfil  his  request, 
md  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  object  much  more 
hoving  than  the  former.  The  ghost  of  his  own 
Bother  Anticlea,  whom  he  still  thought  living,  ap- 
pears to  him  among  the  multitudes  of  shades  that 
wrounded  him  ;  and  sits  down  at  a  small  distance 
ijom  him  by  the  lake  of  blood,  without  speaking  to 
lim,  or  knowing  who  he  was.  Ulysses  was  exceed- 
ngly  troubled  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  forbear 
reej»ng  as  he  looked  upon  her ;  biit  being  all  along 
let  forth  as  a  pattern  of  consummate  wisdom,  he' 
nakes  his  affection  give  way  to  prudence;  and  there- 
bre,  upon  his  seeing  Tiresias,  does  not  reveal  him- 
self to  his  mother,  until  he  had  consulted  that  great 
prophet,  who  was  the  occasion  of  this  his  descent 
into  the  empire  of  the  dead.  Tiresias  having  cau- 
tioned him  to  ke^p  himself  and  his  companions  free 
bm  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  to  pay  his  devotions 
to  all  the  gods,  proinises  him  a  safe  return  to  his 
^ngdom  and  family,  and  a  happy  old  age  in  the  en- 
oyment  of  them. 

The  poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the  cu- 
iosity  of  his  reader  in  suspense,  represents  his  wise 
nan,  after  the  dispatch  of  business  with  Tiresias,  as 
fielding  himself  up  to  the  calls  of  natural  affection, 
ind  making  himself  known  to  his  mother.  Her 
fyes  are  no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  out  in  tears, 
0  my  son!*  and  inquires  into  the  occasions  that 
wrought  him  jthither,  and  the  fortune  that  attended 
urn. 
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Ulysses  on  the  other  hand,  desires  to  know  what 
the  sickness  was  that  had  sent  her  into  those  regions, 
and  the  condition  in  which  she  haid  left  his  father, 
his  son,  and  more  particularly  his  wife.  She  tells 
him,  'they  were  all  three  inconsolable  for  his  ab- 
sence. As  for  myself,'  says  she, '  that  was  the  sick- 
ness of  which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  re- 
turn, my  anxiety  for  your  welfare,  and  my  fondness 
for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were  the  only  distempers  that 
preyed  upon  my  Ufe,  and  separated  my  soul  from  my 
body.*  Ulysses  was  melted  with  these  expressions 
of  tenderness,  and  thrice  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
apparition  in  his  arms,  that  he  might  hold  his  mothex 
to  his  bosom,  and  weep  over  her. 

This  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the  no- 
tion the  heathens  at  that  time  had  of  an  unbodied 
soul,  in  the  excuse  which  the  mother  makes  foi 
seeming  to  withdraw  herself  from  her  son's  embraces. 
*The  soul,*  says  she,  *  is  composed  neither  of  bones, 
flesh,  nor  sinews ;  but  leaves  behind  her  rail  those 
-encumbrances  of  mortality  to  be  consumed  on  the 
funeral  pile.  As  soon  as  she  has  thus  cast  her  bur- 
den, she  makes  her  escape^  and  flies  away  from  it 
like  a  dream.* 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  is  at  an  end, 
the  poet  draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a  vision  aj 
could  enter  into  man's  imagination.  .He  describes 
the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulysses,  to  have  been  th( 
shades  of  the  finest  women  that  had  ever  lived  upoi 
the  earth,  and  who  had  either  been  the  daughters  a 
kings,  the  mistresses  of  gods,  or  mothers  of  heroes, 
such  as  Antiope,  Alcmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphime 
dia,  Eriphyle,  and  several  others,  of  whom  he  gives 
a  catalogue,  with  a  short  history  of  their  adventures 
The  beautiful  assembly  of  apparitions  w^e  all  ga 
thered  together  about  the  blood:  'Each  of  them, 
says  Ulysses,  as  a  gentle  satire  upon  female  vanitv 
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•giving  me  an  account  of  her  birth  and  family.'  This 
icsne  of  extraordinary  women  seems  to  have  been 
iesigned  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture  of  mortality  to  the 
vhole  sex,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  they 
must  expect,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  perfec- 
ions,  and  highest  honours  they  can  arrive  at. 

The  circle  of  beauties  at  length  disappeared,  and 
wzs  succeeded  by  the  shades  of  several  Grecian  he- 
roes, who  had  been  engaged  with  Ulysses  in  the 
liege  of  Troy.     The  first  that  approached  was  Aga- 
memnon, the  generalissimo  of  that  great  expedition, 
who,  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  friend,  wept  very 
latterly,  and,  without  saying  any  thing  to  him,  en- 
Jeavoured  to  grasp  him  by  the  hand.     Ulysses,  who 
vas  much  moved  at  the  sight,  poured  out  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  his  death,  which 
Igamemnon  related  to  him  in  all  its  tragical  circum- 
rtances;  how  he  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  the 
sontrivance  of  his  own  wife,  in  confederacy  with  her 
idulterer :  from  whence  he  takes  occasion  to  reproach 
the  whole  sex,  after  a  manner  which  would  be  inex- 
cusable in  a  man  who  had  not  been  so  great  a  sufferer 
^y  them.     '  My  wife,'  says  he, '  has  disgraced  all  the 
vomen  that  shall  ever  be  bom  into^the  world,  even 
Jiose  who  hereafter  shall  be  innocent.     Take  c^ixe 
WW  you  grow  too  fond  of  your  wife.    Never  tell  her 
kU  you  know.    If  you  reveal  some  things  to  her,  be 
mre  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her.    You,  in- 
leed,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your,  Penelope,  she 
nil  not  u^e  you  as  my  wife  has  treated  me;  however, - 
ake  care  bow  you  trust  a  woman.'     The  poet,  in 
kis  and  other  instances,  according  to  ttie  system  of 
lany  heathen   as   well  as   Christian   philosophers, 
kews,  how  anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits  which 
h  soul  had  contracted  in  the  body,  subsist,  and 
[row  in  it  imder  its  state  of  separation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  companions  which 

IV.  E 
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the  poet  in  the  next  description  assigns  to  Achilles 
'  Achilles/  says  the  hero,  *  came  up  to  me  with  Pa 
troclus  and  Antilochus.'  By  which  we  may  see  thj 
it  was  Homer's  opinion,  ana  probably  that  of  the  ag 
he  Uved  in,  that  the  friendships  which  are  mad 
among  the  living,  wUl  likewise  continue  among  tb 
dead.  Achilles  inquires  after  the  welfare  of  his  soi 
and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierceness  of  the  same  chi 
racter  that  Homer  has  every  where  expressed  in  th 
actions  of  his  life.  The  passage  relating  to  his  so 
is  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  I  must  not  omit  i 
Ulysses,  after  having  described  him  as  wise  in  coudc 
and  active  in  war,  and  mentioned  the  foes  whom  h 
had  slain  in  battle,  adds  an  observation  that  he  him 
self  had  made  of  his  behaviour,  whilst  he  lay  in  th 
wooden  horse.     '  Most  of  the   generals,'  says  he 

*  that  were  with  us  either  wept  or  trembled ;  as  fc 
your  son,  I  never  saw  him  wipe  a  tear  from  hi 
cheeks,  or  change  his  countenance.  On  the  con 
trary,  he  would  often  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  o 
grasp  his  spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  agains 
the  Trojans.'  He  then  informs  his  father  of  the  gre? 
honour  and  rewards  which  he  had  purchksed  befo^ 
Troy,  and  of  his  return  from  it  without  a  wounc 

*  The  shade  of  Achilles,'  says  the  poet,   *  was  ^ 
pleased  with  the  account  he  received  of  his  son, 
he  inquired  no  farther,  but  stalked  away  with  m( 
than  ordinary  majesty,  over  the  green  meadow 
lay  before  them.' 

This  last  circumstance,  of  a  deceased  fathers 
joicing  in  the  behaviour  of  his  son,  is  very  finely  c( 
trived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and  mi 
use  of  by  none  that  I  know  besides  himself. 

The  description  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and  his 
fusing  to  speak  to  Ulysses,  who  had  won  the  arm( 
of  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that  means  occasiol 
his  death,  is  admired  by  every  one  that  reads! 
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When  Ulysses  relates  the  suUenness  of  his  deport- 
menty  and  considers  the  greatness  of  the  hero,  he 
expresses  himself  with  generous  and  noble  senti- 
ments.   '  Oh!  that  I  had  never  gained  a  prize  which 
cost  the  life  of  so  brave  a  man  as  Ajax!  who,  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  greatness  of  his  actions, 
was  inferior  to  none  but  the  divine  Achilles/    The 
same  noble  condescension,  which  never  dwells  but  in 
truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would  repre- 
sent mat  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  discovers  itself 
likewise  in  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
Ajax  on  that  occasion.     '  Oh!  Ajax,'  says  he,  '  will 
you  keep  your  resentments  even  after  death  ?  What 
destructions  hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon  the 
Greeks,  by  robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bul- 
wark aud  defence !  Achilles  is  not  more  bitterly  la- 
mented among  us  than  you.     Impute  not  then  your 
death  to  any  one  but  Jupiter,  who,  out  of  his  anger 
to  the  Greeks,  took  you  away  from  among  them :  let 
me  intreat  you  to  approach  me  ;  restrain  the  fierce- 
ness of  your  wr2i\h,  and  the  greatness  of  your  soul, 
and  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you/    Ajax,  without 
making  a  reply,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  re- 
tired into  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view  of  those 
impious  wretches  who  lay  in  tortures  for  the  crimes 
they  had  committed  upon  the  earth,  whom  he  de- 
scribes under  all  the  varieties  of  pain,  as  so  many 
marks  of  divine  vengeance,  to  deter  others  from  fol- 
lowing their  example.  He  then  tells  us,  that  not- 
withstanding he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  he- 
roes that  lived  in  the  ages  before  him,  the  ghosts 
began  to  gather  about  him  in  such  prodigious  multi- 
tudes, and  with  such  a  confusion  of  voices,  that  his 
heart  trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  so  great  a 
scene  of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was  afraid  lest 
some  hideous  spectre  should  appear  to  him,  that 

E  2 
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might  terrify  him  to  distraction ;  and  therefore  with- 
drew in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  wUl  be  pleased  with 
this  description  of  a  future  state,  represented  by  such 
a  noble  and  fruitful  imagination,  that  had  notbrng-  to 
direct  it  besides  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  opinions 
of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age. 


N°  153.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  1,  1710. 


Bombalio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantara,  mnnniir. — ^Farh.  Rliet. 

Kend  with  treraendoas  soands  your  ears  asunder. 

With  gun,  dmm,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder. — ^Pops. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^  March,  31. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture,  wherein 
all  the  painters  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn, 
are  represented  sitting  together  in  a  circle,  and  join- 
ing in  a  consort  of  music.     Each  of  them  plays  upon 
such  a  particular  instrument  as  is  the  most  suitable 
to  his  character^  and  expresses  that  style  and  man- 
ner of  painting  which  is  peculiar  to  him.      The 
famous  cupola-painter  of  those  times,  to  shew  the 
grandeur  and  boldness  of  his  figures,  hath  a  horn 
in  his  'mouth,  which  he  seems  to  wind  with  great 
strength  and  force.     On  the  contrary,  an  eminent 
artist,  who  wrought  up  his  pictures  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  and  gave  them  all  those  delicate  touches 
which  are  apt  to  please  the  nicest  eye,  is  represented 
as  tuning  a  theorbo.    The  same  kind  of  humour  runs 
through  the  whole  piece. 

r  have  often,  from  this  hint,  imagined  to  myself, 
^at  different  talents  in  discourse  might  be  shadowed 
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Dut  after  the  same  manner  by  different  kinds  of 
music  ;  and  that  the  several  conversable  parts  of 
mankind  in  this  great  city,  might  be  cast  into  proper 
characters  and  divisions,  as  they  resemble  several 
instruments  that  are  in  use  among  the  masters  of 
harmony.  Of  these,  therefore,  in  their  order  ;  and 
first  of  the  Drum. 

Your  Drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation, 
that,  with  a  loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth,  and  a 
torrent  of  noise,  domineer  in  public  assemblies  ;  over- 
bear men  of  sense ;  stun  their  companions  ;  and  fill 
the  place  they  are  in  with  a  rattling  sound,  that  hath 
seldom  any  wit,  humour,  or  good  breeding  in  it. 
The  Drum,  notwithstanding,  by  this  boisterous  viva^ 
city,  is  very  proper  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant ; 
and  in  conversation  with  ladies  who  are  not  of  the 
finest  taste,  often  passes  for  a  man  of  mirth  and  wit, 
and  for  wonderful  pleasant  company.  I  need  not 
observe,  that  the  emptiness  of  the  Drum  very  mhch 
contributes  to  its  noise.  , 

The  Lute  is  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the 
Drum,  that  sounds  very  finely  by  itself,  or  in  a  very 
small  consort.  Its  notes  are  exquisitely  sweet,  and 
very  low,  easily  drowned  in  a  multitude  of  instru- 
ments, and  even  lost  among  a  few,  unless  you  give 
a  particular  attention  to  it.  A  Lute  is  seldom  heard 
in  a  company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  Drum 
will  shew  itself  to  advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five 
hundred.  The  Lutenists,  therefore,  are  men  of  a 
fine  genius,  uncommon  refiiection,  great  affability, 
and.  esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of  a  good  taste, 
who  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  so  delightful  and 
soft  a  melody.' 

The  Trumpet  is  an  instrument  that  has  in  it  no 
compass  of  music,  or  variety  of  sound,  but  is  not- 
withstanding very  agreeable,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
within  its   pitch..     It  has   not  above  four  or  five 
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notes,  which  are  however  very  pleasing,  and  capable 
of  exquisite  turns  and  modulations.  The  gentlemen 
who  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  your  men  of 
the  most  fashionkble  education,  and  refined  breed- 
ing, who  have  learned  a  certain  smoothness  of  dis- 
course and  sprightliness  of  air,  from  the  polite  com- 
pany they  have  kept;  but  at  the  same  time  have 
shallow  parts,  weak  judgments,  and  a  short  reach  of 
understanding.  A  playhouse,  a  drawing-room,  a 
ball,  a  visiting-day,  or  a  ring  at  Hyde-park,  are 
the  few  notes  they  are  masters  of,  which  they  touch 
upon  in  all  conversations.  The  Trumpet,  however, 
is  a  necessary  instrument  about  a  court,  and  apn^r 
enlivener  of  a  consort,  though  of  no  great  harmony 
by  itself. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  wits, 
that  distinguish  themselves  by  the  flourishes  of  ima- 
gination, sharpness  of  repartee,  glances  of  satire, 
and  bear  away  the  upper  part  in  every  consort.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  observe,  that  when  a  man  is 
not  disposed  to  hear  music,  there  is  not  a  more  dis- 
agreeable sound  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  Violin. 

There  is  another  musical  instrument,  which  is 
more  frequent  in  this  nation  than  any  other ;  I  mean 
your  Bass-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
consort,  and  with  a  surly  masculine  sound  strengthens 
the  harmony  and  tempers  the  sweetness  of  the  se- 
veral instruments  that  play  along  with  it.  The 
Bass-viol  is  an  instrument  of  a  quite  different  nature 
to  the  Trumpet,  and  may  signify  men  of  rough 
sense  and  unpolished  parts;  who  do  not  love  to  hear 
themselves  talk,  but  sometimes  break  out  with  an 
agreeable  bluntness,  unexpected  wit,  and  surly 
pleasantries,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  their 
friends  and  companions.  In  short,  I  look  upon 
every  sensible,  true-born  Briton  to  be  naturally  a 
Bass-viol. 
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As  for  your  rural  wits,  who  talk  v/ith  great  eio- 
quence  and  alacrity  of  foxes,  hounds,  horses,  qiiick- 
set-hedges,  and  six-bar  gates,  double  ditches,  and 
broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  gi^e 
them  a  place  in  the  conversable  world.  However, 
if  they  will  content  themselves  with  being  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Hunting-horns,  I  shall  desire,  for  the 
future,  that  they  may  be  known  by  that  name. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  Bag-pipe  species^  that 
will  entertain  you  from  morning  to  night  with  the 
repetition  of  a  few  notes,  which  are  played  over  and 
over,  with  the  perpetual  humming  of  a  drone  run- 
ning underneath  them.  These  are  your  dull,  heavy, 
tedious  story-tellers,  the  load  and  burden  of  conver- 
sations, that  set  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  know- 
ing secret  history,  and  giving  an  account  of  transac- 
tions, that  whether  they  ever  passed  in  the  world  or 
not,  doth  not  signify  a  halfpenny  to  its  instruction, 
or  its  welfare.  Some  have  observed,  that  the 
Northern  parts  of  this  island  are  more  particularly 
fruitful  in  Bag-pipes. 

There  are  so  very  few  persons  who  are  masters  in 
every  kind  of  conversation,  and  can  talk  on  all  sub- 
jects, that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  make 
a  distinct  species  of  them.  Nevertheless,  that  my 
scheme  may  not  be  defective,  for  the  sake  of  those 
few  who  are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, I  shall  allow  them  to  be  Harpsichords,  a  kind 
of  music  which  every  one  knows  is  a  consort  by 
itself. 

As  for  your  Passing-bells,  who  look  upon  mirth 
as  a  criminal,  and  talk  of  nothing  but  what  is  melan- 
choly in  itself,  and  mortifying  to  human  nature,  I 
shall  not  mention  them. 

I  shall  likewise  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  rabble 
of  mankind,  that  crowd  our  streets,  coffee-houses, 
feasts,  and  public  tables.     I  cannot  call  their  dis- 
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course  conversation,  but  rather  something  that  is 
practised  in  imitation  of  it.  For  which  reason,  if 
I  would  describe  them  by  any  musical  instrument, 
it  should  be  by  those  modern  inventions  of  the  blad- 
der and  string,  tongs  and  key,  marrow-bone  and 
cleaver. 

My  reader  will  doubtless  observe,  that  I  have 
only  touched  here  upon  male  instruments,  having 
reserved  my  female  consort  to  another  occasion.  If 
he  has  a  mind  to  know  where  these  several  cha- 
racters are  to  be  met  with,  I  could  direct  him  to  a 
whole  club  of  Drums;  not  to  mention  another  of 
Bag-pipes,  which  I  have  before  given  some  account 
of  in  my  description  of  our  nightly  meetings  in 
Sheer-lane.  The  Lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in 
couples  upon  the  banks  of  a  crystal  stream^  or  in  the 
retreats  of  shady  woods,  and  flowery  meadows ; 
which,  for  different  reasons,  are'  likewise  the  great 
resort  of  your  Hunting-horns.  Bass-viols  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  over  a  glass  of  stale  beer,  and 
a  pipe  of  tobacco;  whereas^  those  who  set  up  for 
VioUns,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  appearance  at 
Will's  once  every  evening.  You  may  meet  with 
a  Trumpet  any  wlifere  on  the  other  side  of  Charing- 
cross. 

That  we  may  draw  something  for  our  advantage 
in  life  out  of  the  foregoing  discourse,  I  must  entreat 
my  reader  to  make  a  narrow  sear^rh  into  his  life  and 
conversation,  and,  upon  his  leaving  any  company, 
to  examine  himself  seriously,  whether  he  has  behaved 
himself  in  it  like  a  Drum  or  a  Trumpet,  a  Violin  or 
a  Bass-viol ;  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  mend  his 
music  for  the  future.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  con- 
fess I  was  a  Drum  for  many  years;  nay,  and  a  very 
noisy  one,  until,  having  polished  myself  a  little  in 
good  company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  Trumpet  into 
my  conversation,  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  an 
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impetuous  temper^  by  which  mixture  of  different 
musics  I  look  upon  myself ,  during  the  course  of 
many  years,  to  have  resemUed  a  Tabor  and  Pipe. 
I  have  since  very  much  endeavoured  at  the  sweetness 
of  the  Lute ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions,  I 
must  confess,  with  great  confusion,  that  I  find  myself 
daily  degenerating  into  a  Bag-pipe;  whether  it  be 
the  effect  of  my  old  age,  or  of  the  company  I  keep, 
1  know  not.  AU  that  I  can  do  is  to  keep  a  watch 
over  my  conversation,  and  to  silence  the  Drone  as 
soon  as  I  find  it  begin  to  hum  in  my  discourse,  being 
determined  rather  to  hear  the  notes  of  others,  than 
to  play  out  of  time,  and  encroach  upon  their  parts 
in  the  consort  by  the  noise  of  so  tiresome  an  instni** 
ment  • 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  whidb  I 
leceived  last  night  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  knows 
very  well  my  notions  upon  this  subject,  and  invites 
me  to  pass  the  evening  at  his  house,  with  a  select 
company  of  friends,  in  the  following  words : 

•  DEAR  ISAAC, 

*  I  intend  to  have  a  consort  at  my  house  this  even- 
ing, having  by  great  chance  got  a  Harpsichord, 
which  I  am  sure  will  entertain  you  very  agreeably. 
There  will  be  likewise  two  Lutes  and  a  iTrumpet : 
iet  me  beg  you  to  put  yourself  in  tune,  and  believe 
me  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Nicholas  Humdrum*/ 

•  See  Tatlcr,  No.  167. 
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Obscoris  vera  invoWens. — Vibo.  ^q.  vi.  100. 
Involving  (ruth  in  terms  obscure. 

From  my  own  Apartmenty  April  3. 

We  have  already  examined  Homer's  descriptipn  of 
a  future  state,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  hath 
placed  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  I  shall,  in  this 
paper,  make  some  observations  on  the  account  which 
Virgil  hath  given  us  of  the  same  subject,  who,  be- 
sides a  greatness  of  genius,  had  all  the  lights  of  phi- 
losophy and  human  learning  to  assist  and  guide  him 
in  his  discoveries. 

JEneas  is*  represented  as  descending  into  the  em- 
pire of  death,  with  a  prophetess  by  his  side,  who  in- 
structs him  in  the  secrets  of  those  lower  regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the  very 
gates  of  this  infernal  world,  Virgil  describes  several 
inhabitants,  whose  natures  are  wonderfully  suited  to 
the  situation  of  the  place,  as  being  either  the  occa- 
sions or  resemblances  of  death.  Of  the  first  kind 
are  the  shadows  of  Sickness,  Old  Age,  Fear,  Fa- 
mine, and  Poverty ;.  apparitions  very  terrible  to  be- 
hold, with  several  others,  as  Toil,  War,  Contention, 
and  Discord,  which  contribute  all  of  them  to  people 
this  common  receptacle  of  human  souls.  As  this 
was  likewise  a  very  proper  residence  for  every  thing 
that  resembles  death,  the  poet  tells  us,  that  Sleep, 
whom  he  represents  as  a  near  relation  to  Death,  has 
likewise  his  habitation  in  these  quarters :  and  de- 
scribes in  them  a  huge  gloomy  elm-tree,  which  seem^ 
a  very  proper  ornament  for  the  place,  and  is  pos- 
sessed by  an  innumerable  swarm  of  dreams,  tha^ 
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Wng  in  clusters  under  every  leaf  of  it.  He  then 
gives  us  a  list  of  imaginary  persons,  who  very  natu- 
rally lie  within  the  shadow  of  the  dream-tree,  as 
being  of  the  same  kind  of  make  in  themselves,  and 
the  materials,  or,  to  use  Shakspeare's  phrase,  '  the 
stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made.'  Such  are  the 
shades  of  the  giant  with  a  hundred  hands,  and  of 
his  brother  with  three  bodies ;  of  the  double-shaped 
Centaur,  and  Scylla ;  the  Gorgon  with  snaky  hair ; 
the  Harpy  with  a  woman's  face  and  lion's  talons ; 
the  seven-headed  Hydra ;  and  the  Chimeera,  which 
breathes  forth  a  flame,  and  is  a  compound  of  three 
animals.  These  several  mixed  natures,  the  creatures 
of  imagination,  are  not  only  introduced  with  great 
art  after  the  dreams,  but,  as  they  are  planted  at  the 
very  entrance,  and  within  the  very  gates  of  those  re- 
gions, do  probably  denote  the  wild  deliriums  and  ex- 
travagances of  fancy,  which  the  soul  usually  falls 
into  when  she  is  just  upon  .the  verge  of  death. 

Thus  far  ^neas  travels  in  an  allegory.  The  rest 
of  the  description  is  drawn  with  great  exactness, 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  a  common  dull  story,  that 
gives  an  account  why  the  heathens  first  of  all  sup- 
posed a  ferryman  in  Hell,  and  his  name  to  be  Cha- 
ron ;  but  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  point  of 
doctrine  which  Virgil  hath  very  much  insisted  upon 
in  this  book,  That  the  souls  of  those  who  are,unbu- 
ried,  are  not  permitted  to  go  over  into  their  respec- 
tive places  of  rest,  until  they  have  wandered  a  hun- 
.  dred  years  upon  the  banks  of  Styx.  This  was  pro- 
bably an  invention  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  to 
make  the  people  extremely  careful  of  performing 
proper  rites  and  ceremonies  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  I  shall  not,  however,  with  the  infamous  scrib- 
blers of  the  age,  take  an  occasion  from  such  a  cir- 
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cumstance,  to  run  into  declamatioiis  against  priest- 
craft, but  rather  look  upon  it  even  in  this  light  as  a 
religious  artifice,  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  men  an 
esteem  for  the  memory  of  their  forefathers,  and  a 
desire  to  recommend  themselves  to  that  of  posterity; 
as  also  to  excite  in  them  an  ambition  of  imitating 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to  keep  alive  in  their 
thoughts  the  sense  of  the  soul's  immortality.  In  a 
word,  we  may  say  in  defence  of  ihe  severe  opinions 
relating  to  the  shades  of  unburied  persons,  what 
hath  been  said  by  some  of  our  divines  in  regard  to 
the  rigid  doctrines  concerning  the  souls  of  such  who 
die  without  being  initiated  into  our  religion,  that  sup- 
posing they  should  be  erroneous,  they  can  do  no  hurt 
to  the  dead,  and  will  hffoe  a  good  effect  upon  the 
living,  in  maldng  them  cautious  of  neglecting  such 
necessary  solemnities. 

Charon  is  no  sooner  a^^eased,  and  the  triple- 
headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  ^neas  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  persons  described,  as  being  situated  on  the 
borders ;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  for  their  being 
stationed  there  in  so  particular  a  manner,  but  be- 
cause none  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a  proper  right 
to  a  place  among  the  dead,  as  not  having  run  out 
the  whole  thread  of  their  days,  and  finished  the  term 
of  life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The 
first  of  these  are  the  souls  of  infants,  who  are  snatch- 
ed away  by  untimely  ends.  The  second  are  of  those 
who  are  put  to  death  wrongfully,  and  by -an  unjust 
sentence :  and  the  third,  of  those  who  grew  weary 
of  their  lives,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. 
As  for  the  second  of  these,  Virgil  adds$  with  great 
beauty,  that  A^inos^  the  judge  of  the  dead,  is  em- 
ployed in  giving  them  a  rehearing,  and  assigning 
them  their  several  quarters  suitable  to  the  parts  tiiey 
acted  in  life.    The  poet,  after  having  men^oned  the 
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souls  of  those  ttnhappy  men  who  destroyed  theiD- 
selreSy  breaks  out  into  a  fine  exclamation.  '  Oh ! 
liow  gladly,'  says  he,  '  would  they  now  endure  life 
with  all  its  miseries !  but  the  Destinies  forbid  their 
return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  oi  Styx  surround 
them  with  nine  streams  that  are  unpassable.'  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  Virgil,  notwithstanding  self- 
murder  was  so  frequent  among  the  heathens,  and 
had  been  practised  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  very  age  before  lam,  hath  here  represented  it  as 
80  heinous  a  crime.  But  in  this'  particular  he  wa^ 
guided  by  the  doctrines  of  his  great  roaster  Plato ; 
who  says  on  this  subject,  ^  that  a  msm  is  placed  in 
his  station  of  life,  like  a  soldier  in  his  proper  post, 
which  he  is  not  to  quit,  whatever  may  happen,  until 
he  is  called  off  by  his  commander  who  planted  him 
in  it. 

There  is  another  pomt  in  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  Virgil  has  made  the  ground-work  of  the 
greatest  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now  examining ; 
having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialized, 
if  1  may  so  call  it,  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notiims, 
and  clothed  the  most  nice,  refined  conceptions  of 
philosophy  in  sensible  images,  and  poetical  represen- 
tations*  The  Platonists  tell  us  that  the  soul,  during 
her  residence  in  the  body,  contracts  many  virtuous 
and  vicious  habits,  so  as  to  become  a  beneficent, 
mild,  charitable ;  or  an  angry,  malicious,  revengeful 
being;  a  substance  inflamed  with  lust,  avarice,  and 
pride;  or  on  the  contrary,  brightened  with  pure, 
generous,  and  humble  dispositiousr*.  that  these  and 
the  like  habits  of  virtue  and  vice  growing  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  soul,  survive  and  gather  strength 
m  her  after  her  dissolution:  that  tibe  torments  of  a 
vicious  soul  in  a  future  state  arise  principally  from 
those  importunate  passions  which  are  not  capable 
of  being  gratified  without  a  body  4  and  that,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  happiness  of  virtuous  minds  very  mucli 
consists  in  their  being  employed  in  sublime  specula- 
tions, innocent  diversions,  sociable  affections,  and  al 
the  ecstasies  of  passion  and  rapture  which  are  agree 
able  to  reasonable  natures^  and  of  which  they  gainec 
a  relish  in  this  life. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  poet  raises  that  beauti 
ful  description  of  the  secret  haunts  and  walks,  which 
he  tells  us,  are  inhabited  by  deceased  lovers. 

Not  far  from  hence,  says  he,  lies  a  great  waste  a 
plains,  that  are  called  *  the  Fields  of  Melancholy. 
In  these  there  grows  a  forest  of  myrtle,  divided  intc 
many  shady  retirements  and  covered  walks,  and  ini 
habited  by  the  souls  of  those  who  pined  away  witl^ 
love.  The  passion,  says  he,  continues  with  them 
after  death.  He  then  gives  a  list  of  this  languish^ 
ing  tribe,  in  which  his  own  Dido  makes  the  principal 
figure,  and  is  described  as  living  in  this  soft  ro- 
mantic scene  with  the  shade  of  her  first  husband 
Sicheeus. 

The  poet,  in  the  next  place,  mentions  anothe] 
plain  that  was  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  warriors 
as  still  delighting  in  each  other's  company,  anc 
pleased  with  the  exercise  of  arms.  He  there  repre^ 
sents  the  Grecian  generals  and  common  soldiers 
who  perished  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  drawn  up  iij 
squadrons,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  .£neas, 
which  renewed  in  them  those  impressions  of  feai 
they  had  before  received  in  battie  with  the  Trojans, 
He  afterward  likewise,  upon  the  same  notions,  givej 
a  view  of  the  Trojan  heroes  who  lived  in  formei 
ages,  amidst  a  visionary  scene  of  chariots  and  arms, 
flowery  meadows,  shining  spears,  and  generous  steeds, 
which  he  tells  us  were  their  pleasures  upon  earth, 
and  now  make  up  their  happiness  in  Elysium.  Fo| 
the  same  reason,  also,  he  mentions  others  as  singing 
Pseans,  and^  songs  of  triumph,  amidst  a  beautifu 
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^ove  of  laurel.     The  chief  of  the  consort  was  the 
poet  Musseus ;  who  stood  enclosed  with  a  circle  of 
aulmirers,  and  rose  by  the  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  throng  of  shades  that  surrounded  him.      The 
habitations  of  unhappy  spirits,  to  shew  the  duration 
of  their  torments,  and  the  desperate  condition  they 
are  in,  are  represented  as  guarded  by  a  Fury,  moated 
round  with  a  lake  of  fire,  strengthened  with  towers  of 
iron,  encompassed  with  a  triple  wall,  and  fortified 
with  pillars  of  adamant,  which  all  the  gods  together 
are  not  able  to  heave  from  their  foundations.     The 
noise  of  stripes,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  groans 
of  the  tortured,  strike  the  pious  ^neas  with  a  kind 
of  horror.     The  poet  afterward  divides  the  crimi- 
nals into  two  classes.     The  first  and  blackest  cata- 
logue consists  of  such  as' were  guilty  of  outrages 
against  the  gods ;  and  the  next  of  such  who  were 
convicted  of  injustice  between  man  and  man :  the 
greatest  number  of  whom,  says  the  poet,  are  those 
who  followed  the  dictates  of  avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  that  the  souls 
of  men  having  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains 
and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ignorance,  there  were 
several  purgations  and  cleansings  necessary  to  be 
passed  through,  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to 
refine  and  purify  them. 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  clothing  of 
poetry,  describes  some  spirits  as  bleaching  in  the 
winds,  others  as  cleansing  under  great  falls  of  wa- 
ters, and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to  recover  the 
primitive  beauty  and  purity  of  their  natures. 

It  was  likewise  an  opinion  of  the  same  sect  of  phi- 
losophers, that  the  souls  of  all  men  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  long  before  their  union  with  their  bodies ; 
and  that  upon  their  immersion  into  fiesh,  they  forget 
every  thing  which  passed  in  the  state  of  pre-exist- 
ence ;  so  that  what  we  here  call  kncgvledge,  is  no- 
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tking  else  but  memory,  or  the  recovery  of  diose 
things  which  we  knew  hefore. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a 
view  of  several  souls,  who,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  living  upon  earth,  flock  about  the  banks  of  the 
river  Letke,  and  swill  themselves  with  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

The  same  scheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  <tf 
making  a  noble  compliment  ia  bis  countrymen, 
where  Anchises  is  represented  taking  a  survey  of  the 
long  train  of  heroes  that  are  to  descend  from  him, 
and  giving  his  son  iBneas  an  account  of  all  the  glo- 
ries of  his^race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  revolution  of  the  Platonic 
year,  which  is  but  just  touched  upon  in  this  book ; 
and  as  I  have  consulted  no  author's  thoughts  in  this 
explication,  shall  be  very  well  pleased,  if  it  can  make 
the  noblest  piece  of  tiie  most  accomplished  poet 
more  agreeable  to  my  female  readers,  when  they 
think  fit  to  look  into  Dryden*s  translation  of  it. 
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•  Aliena  negotia  curat. 


Exciusos  propriu. — Hob.  S  Satii.  19. 

When  ke  had  lost  all  business  of  his  own. 
He  ran  in  quest  of  news  through  all  the  town 

From  my  arm  Apartment^  April  5. 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  i^eigh- 
bourhood^   a  very  grave    person,  an  upholsterer*, 

•  Mr.  A  me,  an  upholsterer  in  Co  vent-garden,  was,  it  is  said, 
the  original  of  the  politician  exposed  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Arne  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Thomas  Augustine  Amc,  an  emi- 
nent musician,  and  a  dramatic  writer,  who  died  in  ITTS. 
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who  seemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  appli- 
cation to  business.     He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and 
was  often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  before  any  of 
his  neighbours.     He  had  a  particular  carefulne^j.n 
the  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience 
in  all  his  motions,  that  plainly  discovered  he  was  al- 
ways intent  upon  matters  of  importance.     Upon  my 
inquiry  into  liis  life  and  conversation,  I  found  him 
to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter ;  that 
he  rose  before  day  to  read  the  Postman  ;  and  that 
he  would  take  two  or  three  turns  to  the  other  end 
of  the  town  before  his  neighbours  were  up,  to  see 
if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come  in.     He  had  a 
wife  and  ^  several  children ;  but  was  much  more  in- 
quisitive to  know  what  passed  in  Poland  than  in  his 
own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and  anxiety  of 
mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare,  tn^n  that  of  his 
nearest  relations.      He  looked  ^extremely  thin  in  a 
dearth  of  news,  and   never  enjoyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.     This  indefatigable  kmd  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop  ;  for,  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  croyn  of  Poland,  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  py 
mind,  pntil  about  ^ree  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
in  St.  James's-Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my 
old  neighbour  the  upholsterer?  I  saw  he  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  su- 
perfluities in  his  dress  :  for,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  a  very  sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he 
wore  a  loose  great  coat  and  a  mirfy  with  a  long 
campaign  wig  out  of  curl-;  to  which  he  had  added 
the  ornament  of  a  pair-  of  hlack  garters  buckled 
vnder  the  knee.  Upon  his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was 
going  to  inquire  into  his  present  circumstances  ;  but 
was  prevented,  by  his  asking  me  with  a  whisper, 
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^  whether  the  last  letters  brought  any  accounts  that 
one  might  rely  upon  from  Bender  V    I  told  him, 

*  None  that  I  heard  of;'  and  asked  him,  *  whe- 
ther he  had  yet  married  his  eldest  daughter  ?'  He 
told  me,  '  No.  But  pray/  says  he,  '  tell  me  sin- 
cerely, what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  IQng  of 
Sweden  V  For  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  wa£ 
for  this  great  monarch.  1  told  him,  ^  that  I  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.'---'  But 
pray,'  sa^s  he,  '  do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in 
^e  story  of  his  wound  V  And  finding  me  surprised 
at  the  questi(Ai,  *  Nay,'  says  he,  ^  I  oi^y  propose  it 
to  you.'  I  answered,  '  that  I  thought  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  it.' — ^  But  why  in  the  heel,'  says 
he,  *  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  V — 

*  Because,'  said  I,  'the  bullet  chanced  to  light  there.' 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  afiairs  of  the  North;  and  after  having 
spent  some  time  on  them,  he  told  me,  '  he  was  in 
a  great  perplexity  how  to  reconcile  the  Suj^lement 
with  the  English-Post,  and  had  been  just  now  ex- 
amining what  the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same 
subject.  The  Dmlj  <3ourant,*  says  he,  '  has  these 
words.  **  We  have  advices  frcnn  very  good  hands, 
that  a  certain  prince  has  some  matters  of  great  im- 
portance under  consideration."  This  is  very  mys- 
terious ;  but  the  Post-boy  leaves  us  more  in  the 
dark ;  for  he  tells  us,  "  That  there  are  private  inti- 
mations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light."  Now  the  Postman/  says 
he,  *  who  uses  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  tlie  same 
news  in  these  words?  ^*  The  late  conduct  of  a  cer- 
tain prince  ajfFords  great  matter  of  speculation."  This 
certain  prince,'  says  the  upholsterer,  'whom  they 
are  all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be  — — * 
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Upon  which,  though}  there  was  aobody  near  us,  he 
tdiispeied  somethmg  in"  my  ear,  which  I  did  not 
hear,  or  think  worth  my  while  to  make  him  repeat 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  Aree  or  four  very  odd  fellows  sitting 
together  upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  all 
of  them  poUtidans,  who  used  to  sun  themselyes 
in  that  place  every  day  about  dinner-time.  Observing 
them  to  be  curiosities  m  their  Idnd,  and  my  fnend  s 
acquahitance,  I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  <rf  the  bench  was  a  great  as- 
sertor  of  paradoxes.  JJe  told  us,  mf  a  seemmg 
concern,  '  that,  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read 
from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  hun  that  Aere  was  a 
storm  gathenng  in  the  Black-sea,  which  might  in 
time  do  hurt  to  the  naval  forces  of  this  mUion. 
To  this  he  added,  '  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not 
wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven  out  rf  Europe,  whicli  he 
believed  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  our  wooUen 
manufacture.'  He  then  told  us,  '*?*  he  looked 
upon  those  extraordinary  revolutions  which  had  lately 
happened  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  risen 
chMv  from  two  persons  who  were  not  much  talked 
of;  and  thosfe,'  says  he,  '  are  pnnce  Menzikofi^and 
the  dndiess  bf  Mirandola.'  He  backed  hu  assertions 
with  so  many  broken  hints,  and  such  a  show  of  depth 
and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  his  opimons. 
The  discourse  at  length  feU  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true-born  Engli^n ; 
whether,  in  ^e  of  a  reUgious  w«,  the  Protectants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papista?  .J^^^ 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Protests^t  8>de.  One 
who  sat  on  my  right-hand,  and,  as  I  fo-^d^Jf 
discourse,  had  beeri  in  the  West  Indies,  «»«Pj  ««' 
'  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  Ae^rotea- 
tante  to  beat  the  Pope  at  sea;  and  ?dded,  that 
whenever  such  a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn 
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to  the  good  of  the  Leeward  Islands.'  Upon  this, 
one  who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  after- 
ward found,  was  the  geographer  of  the  company, 
said,  'that  in  case  the  Papists  should  diive  the 
Protestants  from  these  parts  of  Europe,  when  the 
worat  came  to  the  worst,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Greenland,  provided 
the  Northern  crowns  hold  together,  and  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  stand  neuter/ 

He  farther  told  us,  for  ouT  comfort,  *  that  there 
were  vast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited 
neither  by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  greater 
extent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in 
Europe/ 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself  upon  the 
present  negotiations  of  peace  ;  in  which  he  de- 
posed princes,  settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and 
balanced  the  power  of  Europe,  with  great  justice 
and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and 
was  going  away ;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards, 
before  the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon 
his  advancing  .towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  expect- 
ed to  hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had 
not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  he.  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him 
half  a  crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  states- 
man, and  to  dissipate:  the  confusion  I  found  he  was 
in,  I  told  him,  *  if  he  pleased,  I  would  give  him  five 
shiUings,  to  receive  ^ve  pounds  of  him  when  the 
great  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Constantinople :'  which 
he  very  readily  accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid 
down  to  me  tlie  impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as 
the  affairs  of  Europe  now  stand. 

This  paper  I  design  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of 
Uiose  worthy  citizens 'who  live  more  in  a  coffee-house 
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in  their  shops,  and  whose  thoughts  are  so  taken 
up  with  the  affitirs  of  the  allies,  that  they  forget  their 
eostomers 


/ 
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Sequiturqae  patrem  non  passibus  aequis. 

ViRG.  ^n,  ii.  742. 

^folIows  his  Father, 


Bat  with  steps  not  equal.' 


From  my  own  Apartment y  April  7. 

Ws  have  already  described  out  of  Homer  the  voyage 
c£  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  shades,  with  the  several 
adventures  that  attended  it.  If  we  look  into  the 
beautiful  romance  published  not  many  years  since 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  we  may  see  the  son 
of  Ulysses  bound  on  the  same  expedition,  and  after 
the  same  manner  making  his  discoveries  among  the 
T^ions  oi  the  dead.  The  story  of  Telemachus  is 
formed  altoge^r  in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will 
give  an  imleamed  reader  a  notion  of  that  great  poet's 
nuumer  of  writing,  more  than  any  translation  of  him 
can  poaubly  do.  As  it  was  written  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  young  prince  who  may  one  day  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  France,  the  author  took  care  to  suit 
the  sev^^  parts  of  his  story,  and  particularly  the 
description  we  are  now  entering  upon,  to  the  charac* 
ter  and  quality  of  his  pupil.  For  which  reason,  he 
insists  very  mudb  on  the  misery  of  bad,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  good  kings,  in  the  account  he  hath  given 
^f  punishments  and  rewards  in  the  other  world. 

We  may,  however,  €>bs»rve,  notwithstanding  the 
^eavours  of  this  great  and  learned  author,  to  copy 
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after  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Homer,  that  there 
is  a  certain  tincture  of  Christianity  runmng^  through 
the  whole  relation.  The  prelate  in  several  places 
mixes  himself  with  the  poet ;  so  that  his  future  state 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Michael  Angelo*s  '  Last  Judg- 
ment ;'  where  Charon  and  his  boat  are  represented 
as  bearing  a  part  in  the  dreadful  solemnities  of  that 
great  day. 

Telemachus,  after  having  passed  through  the  dark 
avenues  of  Death  in  the  retinue  of  Mercury,  who 
every  day  delivers  up  a  certain  tale  of  ghosts  to  the 
ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted  to  the  infernal  bark. 
Among  the  companions  of  his  voyage  is  the  shade  of 
Nabopharzan,  a  king  of  Babylon,  and  tyrant  of  all 
the  East.  Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  his 
funeral,  there  were  four  slaves  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  in  order  to  attend  him 
among  the  shades.  The  author  having  described  this 
tyrant  in  the  most  odious  colours  of  pride,  insolence, 
and  cruelty,  tells  us,  that  his  four  slaves,  instead  of 
serving  him  after  death,  were  perpetually  insulting 
him  with  reproaches  and  affronts  for  his  past  usage : 
that  they  spurned  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground, 
and  forced  him  to  shew  his  face,  which  he  would 
fain  have  covered,,  as  lying  under  all  the  confusion 
of  guilt  and  infamy;  and  in  short,  that  they  kept 
him  bound  in  a  chain,  in  order  to  drag  him  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Dead. 

Telemachus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  bark,  sees 
all  the  strand  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  shades,  who,  upon  his  jumping  ashore,  immedi- 
ately vanished.  He  then  pursues  his  course' to  the 
palace  of  Pluto,  who  is  described  as  seated  on  his 
throne  in  terrible  majesty,  with  Proserpine  by  his 
side.  At  the  foot  of  his  throne  was  the  pale  hideous 
spectre,  who,  by  the  ghastliness  of  his  visage,  and  the 
nature  of  the  apparitions  that  surround  him,  dis- 
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covers  himself  to  be  Deatfar.  His  attendants  are. 
Melancholy,  *  Distrust,  Revenge,  Hatred,  Avarice, 
Despair,  Ambition,  Envy,  Impiety,  with  frightful 
Dreams,  and  waking  Cares,  which  are  all  drawn 
very  naturally  in  proper  actions  and  postures.  The 
author,  with  great  beauty,  places  near  his  frightful 
Dreams  an  assembly  of  phantoms,  \fhich  are  often 
employed  to  terrify  the  living,  by  appearing  in  the 
shape  and  likeness  of  the  dead. 

The  young  hero  in  the  next  place  takes  a  survey 
of  the  different  kinds  of  criminals,  that  lay  in  torture 
among  clouds  of  sulphur,  and  torrents  of  fire.  The 
first  of  these  were  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  impie- 
ties, which  every  one  hath  a  horror  for :  to  which 
is  added  a  catalogue  of  such  offenders  that  scarce 
appear  to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Among 
these,  says  the  author,  are  malicioiis  critics,  that  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  a  blemish  upon  the  perfections 
of  others;  with  whom  he  likewise  places  such  as  have 
often  hurl  the  reputation  of  the  innocent,  by  passing 
a  rash  judgment  on  their  actions,  without  knowing 
the  occasion  of  them.  These  crimes,  says  he,  are 
more  severely  punished  after  death,  because  they 
generally  meet  with  impunity  upon  earth. 

Telemachus  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  several 
other  wretches  in  the  same  circumstances,  arrives  at 
that  region  of  torments  in  which  wicked  kings  are 
punished.  There  are  very  fine  strokes  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  description  which  he  gives  of  this  unhappy 
mtdtitude.  He  tells  us,  that  on  one  side  of  them 
there  stood  a  revengeful  Fury,  thundering  in  their 
ears  incessant  repetitions  of  all  the  crimes  they  had 
committed  upon  earth,  with  the  aggravations  of 
ambition,  vanity,  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  those 
secret  affections  of  mind  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
sitioii  of  a  tyrant.  At  the  same  time  she  holds  up  to 
them,  a  large  mirror,  in  which  every  one  sees  himself 
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represented  in  the  natural  hdfror  and  deformity  of  his 
character.  On  the  other  side  of  them  stands  another 
Fury,  .that,  with  an  insuking  derision,  repeats  to 
them  all  the  praises  that  their  flatterers  had  bestowed 
upon  them  while  they  sat  upon  their  respectiTe 
thrones.  She  too,  says  the  autnor,  presents  a  mirror 
before  their  eyes,  in  which  every  one  sees  himself 
adorned  with  all  those  beauties  and  perfecticms,  in 
which  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  vanity  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  the  flattery  of  others.  To  punish 
them  for  the  wantonness  of  the  cruelty  which  they 
formerly  exercised,  they  are  now  delivered  up  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  several 
slaves,  who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyrannizing 
in  their  turns. 

The  author,  having  given  us  a  description  of  these 
ghastly  spectres,  who,  says  he,  are  always  calling 
upon  Death,  and  are  placed  under  the  distillation  of 
that  burning  vengeance  which  falls  upon  them  drop 
by  drop,  and  is  never  to  be  exhausted^  leads  us  into 
a  pleasmg  scene  of  groves,  filled  with  the  melody  of 
birds,  and  the  odours  of  a  thousand  dtferent  plants. 
These  groves  are  represented  as  rismg  among  a 
great  many  flowery  meadows,  and  watered  with 
streams  that  difluse  a  perpetual  freshness,  in  the 
midst  of  an  eternal  day,  and  a  never-fading  spring. 
This,  says  the  author,  was  the  habitation  of  those 
good  princes  who  were  friends  of  the  gods,  aAd  pa- 
rents of  the  people.  Among  these,  Telemachus  con- 
verses with  the  shade  of  one  of  his  Ancestors,  who 
makes  a  most  agreeable  relation  of  the  joys  of  £ly- 
sium^  and  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants.  The  resi- 
dence of  Sesostris  among  these  happy  sheuiesy  with 
his  character  and  present  employment,  is  drawn  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  and  with  a  great  elevation  of 
thought* 

The  description  of  that  pure  and  gentle  light  whi<^h 
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overflows  these  happy  regions,  and  clothes  the  spirits 
of  these  yirtuous  persons,  hath  something  in  it  of 
that  enthusiasm  which  this  author  was  accused  of  hy 
his  enemies  in  the  church  of  Rome;  butj  however  it 
may  look  in  reUgion,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  figure 
in  poetry. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  says  he,  are  darkness  in  com- 
parison with  this  light,  which  rather  deserves  the 
name  of  glory^  than  that  of  light.  It  pierces  the 
thickest  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun-beams 
pass  through  crystal.  It  strengthens  the  sight  instead 
of  dazzling  it ;  it  nourishes  in  the  most  inward  re- 
cesses of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  serenity  that  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  It  enters  and  incorporates  itself  with 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul:  the  spirits  of  the 
blessed  feel  it  in  all  their  senses,  and  in  all  their  per- 
ceptions. It  produces  a  certain  source  of  peace  and 
joy  that  arises  in  them  for  ever,  running  through  all 
the  faculties,  and  refreshing  all  the  desires  of  the 
soul.  External  pleasures  and  delights,  with  all  their 
charms  and  allurements,  are  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most indifference  and  neglect  by  these  happy  spirits, 
who  have  this  great  principle  of  pleasure  within 
them,  drawing  the  whole  mind  to  itself,  calling  off 
their  attention  from  the  most  delightful  objects,  and 
giving  them  all  the  transports  of  inebriation,  with^ 
out  the  confusion  and  the  folly  of  it. 

I  have  here  Oidy  mentioned  some  master-touches 
of  this  admirable  piece,  because  the  original  itself  is 
understood  by  the  greater  pkrt  of  my  readers.  I  must 
confess,  I  take  a  particular  delight  in  these  prospectd 
of  futurity,  whedier  grounded  upon  the  probable 
suggestions  of  a  fine  imagination,  or  the  more  severe 
conc^lttsions  of  philosophy ;  as  a  man  loves  to  hear 
all  ttie  discoveries  or  conjectures  relating  to  a  foreign 
country  which  he  is,  at  some  time,  to  inhabit.  Pro^- 
qiecta  of  thid  nature  %teen  the  burden  of  any  present 
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evil,  and  refresh  us  under  the  worst  and  lowest  cir- 
cumstances of  mortality.  They  extinguish  in  us 
both  the  fear  and  envy  of  human  grandeur.  Inso- 
lence shrinks  its  head,  power  disappears;  pain,  po- 
verty, and  death,  fly  before  them.  In  short,  the 
mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  sense  of  an 
Hereafter,  can  hope  for  what  is  the  most  terrifying 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  in  what  is 
the  most  afilicting. 


NM57.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  11,  1710. 


-Facile  est  inventis  addere.- 


It  is  easy  to  improve  an  iavention. 

From  my  own  Apartment y  April  10. 

I  WAS  last  night  in  an  assembly  of  very  fine  women. 
How  I  came  among  them  is  of  no  great  importance 
to  the  reader.  I  shall  only  let  you  know,  that  I  was 
betrayed  into  so  good  company  by  the  device  of  an 
old  friend,  who  had  promised  to  give  some  of  his  fe- 
male acquaintance  a  sight  of  Mr.  BickerstafT.  Upon 
hearing  my  name  mentioned,  a  lady  who  sat  by  me, 
told  me,  they  had  brought  together  a  female  consort 
for  my  entertainment.  *  You  must  know,'  says  she, 
^  that  we  all  of  us  look  upon  ourselves  to  be  musical 
mstruments,  though  we  dp  not  yet  know  of  what 
kind;  which  we  hope  to  learn  frqm  you, if  you  will 
give  us  leave  to  play  before  you.'  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  laugh,  which  I  always  look  upon  as  a 
necessary  flourish  in  the  opening  of  a  female  consort. 
They  then  struck  up  together,  a-nd  played  a  whole 
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hour  upon  two  grounds,  viz.  the  Trial*  and  the  Opera, 
I  could  not  but  observe,  that  several  of  their  notes 
were  more  soft,  and  several  more  sharp,  than  any  that 
I  ever  heard  in  a  male  consort ;  though  I  must  con- 
fess, there  was  not  any  regard  to  time,  nor  any  of 
those  rests  and  pauses  which  are  frequent  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  o^er  sex :  besides  that  the  music  was 
generally  full,  and  no  particular  instrument  permitted 
to  play  long  by  itself. 

I  seemed  so  very  well  pleased  with  what  every  one 
said,  and  smiled  with  so  much  complaisance  at  all 
their  pretty  fancies,  that  though  I  did  not  put  one 
word  into  their  discourse,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think, 
they  looked  upon  me  as  very  agreeable  company.  I 
then  told  them,  *  that  if  I  were  to  draw  the  picture  of 
so  many  charming  musicians,  it  would  be  like  one  I 
had  seen  of  the  Muses,  with  their  several  instruments 
m  their  hands ;'  upon  which  the  Lady  Kettle-drum 
tossed  back  her  head,  and  cried,  *  A  very  pretty  si- 
mile r  The  consort  again  revived ;  in  which,  with  nods, 
smiles,  and  approbations,  I  bore  the  part  rather  of 
one  who  beats  the  time,  tlian  of  a  performer. 

I  was  no  sooner  retired  to  my  lodgings,  but  I  ran 
over  in  my  thoughts,  the  several  characters  of  this 
fair  assembly ;  which  I  shall  give  some  account  of, 
hecause  they  are  various  in  their  kind,  and  may  each 
of  them  stand  as  a  sample  of  a  whole  species. 

The  person  who  pleased  me  most  was  a  Flute,  an 
instrument,  that,  without  any  great  compass,  hath 
something  exquisitely  sweet  and  soft  in  its  sound :  it 
lulls  and  sooths  the  ear,  and  fills  it  with  such  a  gentle 
kmd  of  melody,  as  keeps  the  mind  awake  without 
startling  it,  and  raises  a  most  agreeable  passion  be- 
tween transport  and  indolence.  In  short,  the  music 
of  the  Flute  is  the  conversation  of  a  mild  and  amia- 
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ble  woman,  that  has  nothing  in  it  very  elevatedy  nor, 
at  the  same  time,  any  thing  mean  or' trivial. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  Hautboy  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Flute-Specie*,  which,  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  sound,  hath  a  great  strength  and  variety 
of  notes;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  the  Hautboy  in  one  sex  is  as  scarce  as  the  Harp- 
sichord in  the  omer. 

By  the  side  of  the  Flute  there  sat  a  Flagelet;  for 
so  I  must  call  a  certain  young  lady,  who,  fancying 
herself  a  wit,  despised  the  music  of  the  Flute  as  low 
and  insipid,  and  would  be  entertaining  the  company 
with  tart  ill-natured  observations,  pert  fancies,  and 
little  turns,  which  she  imagined  to  be  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  The  Flagelet  therefore  doth  not  differ  from 
the  Flute  so  much  in  the  compass  of  its  notes  as  in 
the  shrillness  and  sharpness  of  the  sound.  We  must 
however  take  notice,  diat  the  Flagelets  among  their 
own  sex  are  more  valued  and  esteemed  than  the  Flutes. 

There  chanced  to  be  a  coquette  in  the  comorty  that 
with  a  great  many  skittish  notes,  affected  squeaks, 
and  studied  inconsistencies,  distinguished  herself  from 
the  rest  of  the  company.  She  did  not  speak  a  word 
during  the  whole  Trial:  but  I  thought  she  would 
never  have  done  upon  the  Opera.  One  while  she 
would  break  out  upon,  ^  That  hideous  king  V  then 
upon  *  The  charming  black-moor!'  then,  *  O  that  dear 
lion  1'  then  would  hum  over  two  or  three  notes ;  then 
run  to  the  window  to  see  what  coach  was  coming. 
The  coquette,  therefore,  I  must  distinguish  by  that 
musical  instrument  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  JLit,  that  is  more  jiggish  than  the  fiddle  it- 
self, and  never  sounds  but  to  dance. 

The  fourth  person  who  bore  a  part  in  the  conver- 
sation was  a  Prude,  who  stuck  to  the  Trial»  and  was 
silent  upon  the  whole  Opera.  The  gravity  of  her 
censures,  and  composure  of  her  voice,  which  were 
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often  attended  with  supercilious  casts  of  the  eye,  and 
a  seeming  contempt  for  the  lightness  of  the  conver- 
sation,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  ancient,  serious,  ma- 
tron-like instrument,  the  Virginal. 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  Lancashire  Horn- 
pipe, by  which  I  would  signify  a  young  country  lady, 
who,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  innocence,  di- 
verted the  company  very  agreeably ;  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  by  that  time  the  wildness  of  her  notes  is  a  * 
little  softened,  and  the  redundancy  of  her  music  re- 
strained by  conversation  and  good  company,  will  be 
improved  into  one  of  the  most  amiable  Flutes  about 
the  town.  Your  Romps  and  boarding-school  girls 
fall  likewise  under  this  denomination. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Hornpipe  sat  a  Welsh" 
Harp,  an  instrument  which  very  much  delights  in  the 
tunes  of  old  historical  ballads,  and  in  celebrating  the 
renowned  actions  and  exploits  of  ancient  British  he- 
roes. By  this  instrument  I  therefore  would  describe 
a  certain  lady,  who  is  one  of  those  female  historians 
that  upon  all  occasions  enters  into  pedigrees  and  de- 
scents, and  finds  herself  related,  by  some  o£P-shoot  or 
other,  to  almost  every  great  family  in  England :  for 
which  reason,  she  jarrs  and  is  out  of  tune  very  often 
in  conversation,  for  the  company's  want  of  due  at- 
tention and  respect  to  her. 

But  the  most  sonorous  part  of  our  consort  was  a 
5Ac-drum,  or,  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  a  Kettle-dTum, 
who  accompanied  her  discourse  with  motions  of  the 
body,  tosses  of  the  head,  and  brandishes  of  the  fan. 
Her  music  was  loud,  bold,  and  masculine.  Every 
thamp  she  gave  alarmed  the  company,  and  very  often 
set  somebody  or  other  in  it  a-blushing. 

The  last  I  shall  mention  was  a  certain  romantic 
instrument  called  a  Dulcimer,  who  talked  of  nothing 
but  shady  woods,  flowery  meadows,  purling  streams, 
larks  and  nightingales,  with  all  the  beauties  of  the 
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spring,  aii4  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  This 
instrument  hath  a  fine  melancholy  sweetness  in  it, 
jemd  goes  very  well  with  the  Flute. 

I  think  most  of  the  conversable  part  of  woman-kind 
may  be  found  under  one  of  the  foregoing  divisions ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  generality  of  that 
sex,  notwithstanding  they  have  naturally  a  great 
genius  for  being  talkative,  are  not  mistresses  of  more 
than  one  note ;  with  wluch,  however,  by  frequent 
repetition,  they  make  a  greater  sound  than  those 
who  are  possessed  of  the  whole  gamut ;  as  may  be 
observed  in  your  Larums  or  Household-scolds,  and 
in  your  CMtanets  or  impertinent  Tittletattles,  who 
have  no  other  variety  in  their  discourse  but  that  of 
talking  slower  or  faster. 

Upon  communicating  this  scheme  of  music  to  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  who  was  formerly  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, and  a  rover,  he  told  me  that  he  believed  he 
bad  been  in  love  with  every  instrument  in  my  consort. 
The  first  that  smit  him  was  a  Hornpipe,  who  lived 
near  his  father's  house  in  the  country ;  but  upon  his 
failing  to  meet  her  at  an  assize,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, she  cast  him  off.  His  next  passion  was  for  a 
Kettle-drumf  whom  he  fell  in  love  with  at  a  play ; 
but  when  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  not  finding 
the  softness  of  her  sex  in  her  conversation,  he  grew 
cool  to  her :  though  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
deny  but  that  she  behaved  herself  very  much  like  a 
gentlewoman.  His  third  mistress  was  a  Dulcimer, 
who,  he  found,  took  great  delight  in  sighipg  and 
languishing,  but  would  go  no  farther  than  the  preface 
of  matrimouy ;  so  that  she  would  never  let  a  lover 
have  any  more  of  her  than  her  heart,  which  after 
having  won,  he  was  forced  to  leave  her,  as  despair- 
ing of  any  farther  success.  *  I  must  confess/  says 
my  friend,  '  I  have  often  considered  her  with.^  great 
deal  of  admiration;    and  I  find  her  pleasure  is  so 
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much  in  this  first  step  of  an  sunour,  that  Her  life  wil 
pass  away  in  dream^  solitude,  and  soliloquy,  until  her 
decay  of  charms  m^^es  her  snatch  at  the  worst  no^n 
that  ever  pretended  to  her.     In  the  next  place/  says 
my  friend,  ^  I  fell  in  love  with  a  Kit,  who  led  nip 
such  a  dance  through  all  the  varieties  of  a  familiar, 
cold,  fond,  and  indifferent  behaviour,  that  the  world 
began  to  grow  censorious,  though  without  any  cause; 
for  which  reason,  to  recover  our  reputations,  we 
parted  by  consent.     To  mend  my  hand,'  says  he, 
*  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  Virginal,  who  gave 
me  great  encouragement,  after  her  cautious  manner, 
until  some  malicious  companion  told  her  of  my  long 
passion  for  the  Kit,  which  made  her  turn  me  off,  as 
a  scandalous  fellow.    At  length,  in  despair,'  says  he, 
'  I  betook  myself  to  a  Welah-Haxipy  who  rejeqted  me 
with  contempt,  after  having  found  that  my  great- 
grandmother  was  a  brewer's  daughter.* 

I  found  by  the  sequel  of  my  friend's  discourse, 
that  he  had  never  aspired  to  a  Hautboy ;  that  he 
had  beeu  exasperated  by.  a  Flagelet;  and  that  to 
this  very  day,  he  pines  away  for  a  Flute. 

Upon  the  whole,  having  thoroughly  considered 
how  2(,bsolutely  necessary  it  is,  that  two  instruments, 
which  are  to  play  together  for  life,  should  he  exactly 
tuned,  and  go  m  perfect  consort  with  each  other; 
I  would  propose  matches  between  the  music  of  both 
sexes,  according  to  the  following '  Table  of  Marriage :' 

1 .  Drum  and  £e^^^-Drum. 

2.  Lute  and  Flute. 

3.  Harpsichord  and  Hautboy. 

4.  Violin  and  Flagelet. 

5.  Bass-viol  and  Kit. 

6.  Trumpet  and  fTcfoA-Harp. 

7.  Hunting-horn  and  Hornpipe. 

8.  Bagpipe  and  Castanet. 

9.  Passing-hell  and  Virginal. 
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*^*  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  in  consideratiou  of  his  ancient 
friendship  and  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Betterton,  and 
great  esteem  for  his  merit,  summons  all  his  disciples 
whether  dead  or  living,  mad  or  tame.  Toasts,  Smarts, 
Dappers,  Pretty-fellows,  musicians,  or  scrapers,  to 
make  their  appearance  at  the  playhouse  in  the  Hay- 
market  on  Thursday  next,  when  there  will  be  a  play 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Betterton. 
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Faciunt  nae  intelligendo^  ut  nihil  intelligant — ^Ter. 

While  they  pretend  to  know  more  thanothersj  they  know 

nothing  in  reality. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  12. 

Tom  Folio  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get 
together  good  editions,  and  stock  the  libraries  of 
great  men.  There  is  not  a  sale  of  books  begins  un- 
til Tom  Folio  is  seen  at  the  door.  There  is  not  an 
aiiction  where  his  name  is  not  heard,  and  that  too  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  in  the  critical  moment^  before 
the  last  decisive  stroke  of  the  hammer.  There  is 
not  a  subscription  goes  forward  in  which  Tom  is  not 
privy  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  proposals ; 
nor  a  catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not  come  to  him 
wet  from  the  press.  He  is  a  universal  scholar,  so 
far  as  the  title-page  of  all  authors ;  knows  the  manu- 
scripts in  which  they  were  discovered,  the  editions 
through  which  they  have  passed,  with  the  praises  or 
censures  which  they  have  received  from  the  several 
members  of  the  learned  world.  He  has  a  greater 
esteem  lor  Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and 
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Horace.    If  you  talk  of  Herodotus,  he  breaks  out 
into  a  panegyric  upon  Harry  Stephens.     He  thinks- 
he  giv^es  you  an  account  of  an  author  when  he  tells 
you  the  sul\ject  he  treats  of,  the  name  of  the  editor> 
and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed.     Or  if  you 
draw  him  into  farther  particulars  he  cries  up  the 
goodness  of  the  pap^r,  extols  the  diligence  of  the 
corrector,  and  is  transported  with  the  heauty  of  the 
letter.     This  he  looks  upon  to  be  sound  learning, 
and  substantial  criticism.     As  for  those  who  talk  of 
the  fineness  of  style,  and  the  justness  of  thought,  or 
describe  the  brightness  of  any  particular  passages  r 
nay,  though  they  themselves  write  in  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  author  they  admire;  Tom  looks  upon 
them  as  men  of  superficial  learning,  and  flashy  parts. 
I  had  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this  learned 
ideoiy  for  tAat  is  the  light  in  which  I  consider  every 
pedant,  when  I  discover  in  him  some  little  touches- 
of  the  coxcomb,  which  I  had  not  before  observed. 
Being  very  full  of  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  wonderfully  satisfied  with  his 
great  stock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intima- 
tions that  he  did  not  beUeve  in  all  points  as  his  fore- 
fathers had  done.     He  ih^n  communicated  to  me  a 
thought  of  a  certain  authpr  upon  a  passage  pf  Vir- 
gil's  account  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the  subject 
of  a  late  paper.     This  thought  hath  taken  very  much 
among  men  of  Tom*s  pitch  and  understanding,  though 
universally  exploded  by  all  that  know  hpw  to  construe 
Virgil,  or  have  any  relish  of  antiquity.     Not  to  trou- 
ble my  reader  with  it,  I  found  upon  the  whole  that 
Tom  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  because  iBneas,  at  his  leaving  the  em- 
pire of  the  dead,  passed  through  the  gate  of  ivory, 
and  pot  through  that  of  horn.     Knowing  that  1'om 
had  not  sense  enough  to  give  up  an  opinion  'which  he 
had  once  received,  that  }  might  avoid  wrangling,  I 
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told  him,  *  that  Virgil  possibly  had  his  oversights  as 
well  as  another  author/ — '  Ah !  Mr.  Bickerstaff/  says 
he,  *  you  would  have  another  opinion  of  him,  if  you 
would  read  him  in  Daniel  Heinsius's  edition.     I  have 
perused  him  myself  several  times  in  that  edition/ 
continued  he ;  '  and  after  the  strictest  and  most  mali- 
cious examination,  could  find  but  two  faults  in  him ; 
one  6f  them  is  in  the  ^neids,  where  there  are  two 
commas  instead  of  a  parenthesis ;  and  another  in  the 
third  Georgic,  where  you  may  find  a  semicolon  turned 
upside  down/—*  Perhaps,'  said  I,   *  these  were  not 
Virgil's  faults,  but  those  of  the  transcriber/ — *  I  do 
not  design  it,*  says  Tom,  *  as  a  reflection  on  Virgil ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the  manuscripts  declaim 
against  such  a  punctuation.     Oh !  Mr.  Bickerstaff,' 
says  he,  *  what  would  a  man  give  to  see  one  simile  of 
Virgil  writ  in  his  own  hand  I'  I  asked  him  which  was 
the  simile  he  meant ;  but  was  answered,  any  simile 
in  Virgil.     He  then  told  me  all  the  secret  history  in 
the  commonwealth  of  learning ;  of  modem  pieces  that 
had  the  names  of  ancient  autiiors  annexed  to  them ; 
of  all  the  books  that  were  now  writing  or  printing  in 
the  several  parts  of  Europe ;  of  many  amendments 
which  are  made,  and  not  yet  published;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  particulars,  which  I  would  not  have  my 
memory  burdened  with  for  a  Vatican. 

At  length,  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  thoroughly 
admired  him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I  know  several  of  Tom's 
class,  who  are  professed  admirers  of  Tasso,  without 
understanding  a  word  of  Italian :  and  one  in  particu- 
lar, that  carries  a  Pastor  Fido  in  his  pocket,  in  which, 
I  am  sure,  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other  beauty 
but  the  clearness  of  the  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with  all 
Tom  Folio's  impertinences,  hath  greater  superstruc- 
tures and  embellishments  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and 
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&  still  more  insupportable  than   the  other,  in  the 
same  degree  as  he  is  more  learned.     Of  this  kind 
very  often  are  editors,  commentators,  interpreters, 
scholiasts,  and  critics;  and,  in  short,  all  men  of  deep 
learning  without  common  sens^     These  persons  set 
a  greater  value  on  themselves  for  having  found  out 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Greek,  than  upon  the 
author  for  having  written  it ;  nay,  will  allow  me  pas- 
sage itself  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age  for  having  interpreted  it.     They  will 
look  with  contempt  on  the  most  beautiful  poems  that 
have  been  composed  by  any  of  their  contemporaries ; 
but  will  lock  themselves  up   in  their  studies  for  a 
twelvemonth  together,  to  correct,  publish,  and  ex- 
pound such  trifles  of  antiquity,  as  a  modem  author 
would  be  contemned  for.     Men  of  the  strictest  mo- 
rals, severest  lives,  and  the  gravest  professions,  will 
write  volumes  upon  an  idle  sonnet,  that  is  originally 
in  Greek  or  Latin;  give  editions  of  the  most  immoral 
authors ;  and  spin  out  whole  pages  upon  the  various 
readings  of  a  lewd  expression.     All  tliat  can  be  said 
in  excuse  for  them  is,  that  their  works  sufficiently 
shew  they  have  no  taste  of  their  authors ;  and  that 
what  they  do  in  this  kind,  is  out  of  their  great  learn- 
ing, and  not  out  of  any  levity  or  lasciviousness  of 
temper. 

A  pedant  bf  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  de- 
scribed in  six  lines  of  Boileau,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  his  character. 

Un  Pedant  enjyti  de  sa  vaine  science. 
Tout  heriss^  de  Orec,  tout  bouffi  d'arrogance ; 
Et  qui  de  mille  auteurs  retenus  mot  pour  root, 
Dans  sa  t6te  entassez  n*a  souvent  fait  qaW  sot, 
Croit  qu'un  livre  fait  tout,  et  que  sans  Aristote 
La  raison  ne  Toit  goute,  et  le  bon  sens  radote. 

Brim-full  of  learning  see  that  pedant  stride. 
Bristling  with  horrid  Greek,  and  pu^Td  with  pride ! 
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A  thousand  authors  he  in  Tain  has  read,. 

And  with  their  maxims  stuff*d  his  empty  head ; 

And  thinks  that,  without  Aristotle's  rule, 

Keason  is  blind,  and  common  sense  a  fool. — ^Wynns. 


N«  159.    SATURDAY;  APRIL  15,  1710. 


NitoT  in  adversum ;  nee  me,  qui  cetera  Tlncit 
Impetus.  Otid.  Met.  lib.  ii.  ver.73<. 

I  steer  against  their  motions;  nor  am  t 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current. Addisoit. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment,  April  14. 

The  Wits  of  this  island,  for  above  fifty  years 
past,  instead  of  correcting  the  vices  of  the  age,  have 
done  sill  they  could  to  inflame  them.  Marriage  has 
been  one  of  fiie  common  topics  of  ridicule  that  every 
stage  scribbler  hsith  found  his  account  in ;  for  when- 
ever there  is  an  occasion  for  a  clap,  an  impertinent 
jest  upon  matrimony  is  sure  to  raise  it.  This  hath 
been  attended  ^ith  very  pernicious  consequences. 
Many  a  country  esquire,  upon  his  setting  up  for  a 
man  of  the  town,  has  gone  home  in  the  gaiety  of  liis 
heart,  and  beat  his  wife.  A  kind  husband  hath 
heen  looked  upon  as  a  clown,  and  a  good  wife  as 
a  domestic  animal  unfit  for  the  company  or  conTer- 
sation  of  the  beau  monde.  In  short,  separate  beds, 
silent  tables,  and  solitary  homes,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  your  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  age. 

As  I  shall  always  make  it  my  business  to  stem  the 
torrents  of  prejudice  and  uce^  I  shall  take  particular 
<;are  to  put  an  honest  father  of  a  family  in  counte- 
nance; and  endeavour  to  remove  all  the  evils  out  of 
ihat  state  of  life^  which  is  either  the  most  happy  or 
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most  miserable  th^t  a  man  can  be  placed  in.     In 
order  to  this,  let  us,  if  you  please,  consider  the  wits 
and  well-bred  persons  of  former  times.      I  have 
shewn  in  another  paper,  that  PUny,  wl^o  was  a  man 
of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  of  the  first  quality, 
of  his  s^e,  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  be  a  kind 
husband,  and  to  treat  his  wife  as  a  friend,  compa- 
nion, and  counsellor.     I  shall  give  the  like  instance 
of  another,  who  in  all  respects  was  a  much  greater 
man  than  Pliny,  and  hath  writ  a  whole  book  of  lettei^ 
to  his  wife.    They  are  not  so  full  of  turns  as  those 
translated  out  of  the  former  author,  who  writes  very 
much  like  a  modern ;  but  ar^  full  of  that  beautiful 
simplicity  which  is  altogether  natural,  and  is  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  best  ancient  writers. 
The  author  I  am  speaking  of  is  Cicero ;  who,  in  the 
following  passages,  which  I  have  taken  out  of  his  let- 
ters, shews,  that  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with 
the  poUteness  of  his^annerfi,  or  the  greatness  of  his 
wisdom^  to  stand  upon  record  in  his  domestic  cba* 
racter. 

These  letters  were  written  at  a  tim^  when  he  was 
banished  from  his  couptry,  by  a  faction  that  then 
prevailed  at  Rome. 

CICERO   TO  TERE2ITIA. 
I. 

*  I  learn  from  the  lette'rs  of  my  friends,  as  well  as 
from  common  report,  that  you  give  incredible  proofs 
of  virtne  and  fortitude,  and  that  you  are  indefati- 
gable in  all  kinds  of  good  offices.  How  unhappy  a 
man  am  I,  that  a  woman  of  your  virtue,  constancy, 
honour,  and  good  nature,  should  fall  into  so  great 
distresses  upon  my  account!  and  that  my  dear  Tul- 
liola  should  be  so  much  afflicted  for  the  sake  of  a 
father,  with  whom  she  had  once  so  much  reason  to 
be  pleased !  How  can  I  mention  little  Cicero,  whose 

IV.  H 
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first  knowledge  of  things  began  with  the  sense  of 
his  misery?  If  all  this  had  happened  by  the  decrees 
of  fate,  as  you  would  kindly  persuade  me,  I  could 
have  borne  it :  but,  alas !  it  is  all  befallen  me  by 
my  own  indiscretion,  who  thought  I  was  beloved  by 
those  that  envied  me,  and  did  not  join  widi  them 
who  sought  my  friendship. — At  present,  since  my 
friends  bid  me  hope,  I  shall  take  care  of  tny  healthy 
that  I  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  affectiohate 
services,  rlancius  hopes  we  may  some  time  or  other 
come  together  into  Italy.  If  I  ever  live  to  see  that 
day;  if  I  ever  return  to  your  dear  embraces;  in 
short,  if  I  ever  again  recover  you  and  myself,  I  shall 
think  our  conjugal  piety  very  well  rewanied.  As  for 
what  you  write  to  me  about  selling  your  estate^  con- 
sider, my  dear  Terentia,  consider,  alas!  what  would 
be  the  event  of  it.  If  our  present  fortune  continues 
to  oppress  us,  what  will  become  of  our  poor  boy  I 
My  tears  flow  so  fast,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write 
any  fartiier :  and  I  would  not  wilHngly  make  you 
weep  with  me. — ^Let  us  take  care  not  to  undo  the 
child  that  is  already  undone :  if  we  can  leave  him 
any  thing,  a  little  virtue  will  keep  him  from  want, 
and  a  little  fortune  raise  him  in  the  world.  Mind 
your  health,  and  let  me  know  frequently  what  you 
are  doing.     Remember  me  to  Tulliola  and  Cicero.* 


II. 


'  Do  not  fancy  that  I  write  longer  letters  to  any 
one  than  to  yourself,  unless  when  I  chance  to  re- 
ceive a  longer  letter  from  another,  which  I  am  in-' 
dispensably  obliged  to  answer  in  every  particular. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  subject  for  a  letter  at 
present ;  and  as  my  afiairs  now  stand,  there  is  no- 
thing more  painful  to  me  than  writing.  As  for  you, 
and  our  dear  Tulliola,  I  cannot  write  to  you  without 
abundance  of  tears ;  for  I  see  both  of  you  miserable, 
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^«g7h6m  J  always  wished  to  be  happy,  and  whom  I 
tlioaght  to  have  made  so. — I  must  acknowledge,  you 
liave  done  every  thing  for  me  with  the  utmost  forti- 
tude and  the  utmost  affection ;  nor  indeed  is  it  more 
than  I  expected  from  you  ;  though  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  great  aggravation  of  my  ill  fortune,  that  the 
afflictions  I  suffer  can  be  relieved  only  by  those 
which  you  undergo  for  my  sake.  For  honest  Vale- 
rius has  written  me  a.  letter  which  I  could  not  read 
withoat  weeping  very  bitterly ;  wherein  he  gives  me 
an  account  of  the  public  procession  which  you  have 
made  for  me  at  Rome.  Alas !  my  dearest  hfe,  must 
then  Terentia,  the  darling  of  my  soul,  whose  favour 
and  recommendations  have  been  so  often  sought  by^ 
others ;  must  my  Terentia  droop  under  the  weight 
of  sorrow,  appear  in  the  habit  of  a  mourner,  pour 
out  floods  of  tears,  and  all  this  for  my  sake ;  for  my 
sake,  who  have  undone  my  family.by  consulting  the 
safety  of  others  ? — As  for  what  you  write  about  sell- 
ing your  house,  I  am  very  much  afflicted,  that  what 
is  laid  out  upon  my  account  may  any  way  reduce 
you  to  misery  and  want.  If  we  cai^  bring  about  our 
design,  we  may  indeed  recover  every  thing :  but  if 
fortune  persists  in  persecuting  us,  how  can*  I  think 
of  your  sacrificing  for  me  liie  poor  remainder  of 
your  possessions  ?  No,  my  dearest  life,  let  me  beg. 
you  to  let  those  bear  my  expenses  who  are  able,  and 
perhaps  willing  to  do  it;  and  if  you  would  shew 
your  love  to  me,  do  not  injure  your  health,  which  is 
already  too  much  impaired.  You  present  yourself 
before  my  eyes  day  and  night;  I  see  you  labotir 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties ;  I  am  afraid  lest  you 
should  sink  under  them ;  but  I  find  in  you  all  the 
qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  support  you ;  be 
sure  therefore  to  cherish  your  health,  that  you  may 
compass  the  end  of  your  hopes  and  your  endea- 
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yours. — Farewell,  my  Terentia,  my  heart's  desire^ 
farewell.'  ' 

III. 

'  Anstocritus  hath  delivered  to  me  three  of  yom 
letters,  which  I  have  almost  defaced  with  my  tears. 
Oh  I  my  Terentia,  I  am  consumed  with  grief,  and 
feel  the  weight  of  your  sufferings  more  than  of  my 
own.  I  am  more  miserable  than  you  are,  notwith- 
standing you  are  very  much  so ;  and  that  for  this 
reason,  because,  though  our  calamity  is  common,  it 
is  my  fault  that  brought  it  upon  us.  I  ought  to  have 
died  rather  than  have  been  driven  out  of  the  city : 
I  am  therefore  overwhelmed,  not  only  with  grief, 
but  with  shame.  I  am  ashamed,  that  I  did  not  do 
my  utmost  for  the  best  of  wives,  and  the  dearest  of 
children.  You  are  ever  present  before  my  eyes,  in 
your  mourning)  your  affliction,  and  your  sickness. 
Amidst  all  which,  there  scarce  appears  to  me  the 
least  glimmering  of  hope.  However,  as  long  as 
you  hope,  I  will  not  despair — I  will  do  what  you  ad- 
vise me.  I  have  returned  my  thanks  to  those  friends 
whom  you  mentioned,  and  nave  let  them  know,  that 
you  have  acqusdnted  me  with  their  good  offices.  I 
am  sensible  of  Piso's  extraordinary  zeal  and  ^sdea- 
vours  to  serve  me.  Oh  !  would  the  gods  grant  that 
you  and  I  might  live  together  in  the  enjoyment  of 
soch  a  son-in-law,  and  of  our  dear  children ! — ^As 
for  what  you  write  of  your  coming  to  me,  if  I  tie- 
sire  it,  I  would  rather  you  should  be  where  you  are, 
beeause  I  know  you  are  my  principal  agent  at  Rome. 

If  you  succeed,  I  shall  come  to  you  :  if  not 

But  I  need  say  no  more*  Be  careful  of  your  heidth; 
and  be  assured,  that  nothing  is,  or  ever  was,  so  dear 
to  me  as  yourself.  Farewell,  my  Terentia !  I  fancy 
that  I  see  you,  and  therefore  cannot  command  my 
weakness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  tears.*^ 
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IV. 

'  I  dp  not  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  might ;  be- 
cause,  notwithstanding  I  am  afflicted  at  sfi  times,  I 
am  quite  overcome  ¥rith  sorrow  whilst  I  am  writing 
to  you,  or  reading  any  letters  that  I  receive  from 
you. — If  these  evfls  are  not  to  be  removed,  I  must 
desire  to  see  you,  my  dearest  life,  as  soon  as  possi* 
ble,  and  to  die  in  your  embraces ;  since  neither  the 
gods,  whom  you  always  religiously  worshipped,  nor 
tbe  men,  whose  good  I  always  promoted,  have  re- 
warded us  according  to  our  deserts. — What  a  dis- 
tressed wretch  am  I !  Should  I  ask  a  weak  woman 
oppressed  with  cares  and  sickness,  to  come  and  live 
with  me ;  or  shall  I  not  ask  her  ?  Can  I  live  without 
you?  But  I  find  I  must.  If  there  be  any  hopes  of 
Q^y  return,  help  it  forward,  and  promote  it  as  muoh 
^  you  are  able.  But  if  all  that  is  over,  as  I  fear  it 
%  find  out  some  way  or  other  of  coming  to  me. 
I^is  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  I  shall  not  look  upon 
myself  as  quite  undone  whilst  you  are  with  me.  But 
what  will  become  of  TuUiola  ?  Yon  must  look  to 
that;  I  must  confess,  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  about 
her.  Wh9.tever  happens,  we  must  take  <;are  of  the 
reputation  and  marriage  of  that  dear  unfortunate  girl. 
As  for  Cicero,  he  shall  live  in  my  bosom,  and  in  my 
*nis.  I  cannot,  write  any  farther,  my  sorrows  will 
oot  let  me. — Support  yourself,  my  dear  Terentia,  as 
well  as  you  are  able.  We  have  lived  and  flourished 
^ther  amidst  the  greatest  honours ;  it  is  not  our 
?"^>  but  our  virtues,  that  have  distressed  us. — 
Take  more  than  ordinary  care  of  your  health ;  I  am 
^ore  afflicted  with  your  sorrows  than  my  own. — 
'arewell,  my  Terentia,  thou  dearest,  faithfuUest, 
'^d  best  of  wives.' 

Me&inks  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  great  man  in 
nis  family,  who  makes  so  different  a  figure  in  the 
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Forumy  or  Senate  of  Rome.  Every  one  admires  the 
orator  and  the  consul;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  esteem 
Uie  husband  and  the  father.  His  piivate  character, 
with  all  the  little  weaknessies  of  humatity,  is  as 
amiable,  as  the  fi^re  he  makes  in  public  is  awfbl 
and  majestic.  But  at  the  dame  time  that  I  love  to 
surprise  so  great  an  author  in  his  private  walks, 
and  to  survey  him  in  his  most  familiar  li^ts,  I  think 
it  would  be  barbarous  tofbrm  to  ourselves  any  idea 
of  ineaii-spiritedness  from  tiiese  natural  openings  of 
his  heart,  and  disburdening  of  his  thoughts  to  a  wife. 
He  has  wiitten  several  other  letters  to  l^e  same 
person,  but  none  with  so  great  pas^on  as  the^,  of 
which  I  have  given  tJie  foregoing  extracts. 

It  would  be  iU-natured  not  to  acquaint  iJie  Englidi 
reader,  that  his  wife  was  successful  in  her  solicita- 
tions for  this  great  roan ;  and  saw  her  husband  re- 
tuitL  to  the  honout«  of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  acclamation  that  nsuaUy  at- 
tended the  greatest  triumphs 
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From  my  own  Apartment ^  April  17. 

A  coMMOK  civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often 
draws  upon  one  a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles ; 
and,  if  one  doth  not  take  particular  care,  will  be 
interpreted  bv  him  as  an  overture  of  friendship  and 
intimacy.  This  I  was  very  sensible  of  this  morning. 
About  two  hours  before  day,  I  heard  a  great  rap- 
ping at  my  door,  which  continued  some  time,  until 
my  maid  could  get  herself  ready  to  go  down  and 
see  what  was  the  occasion  <rf  it.    She  then  brought 
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me  up  word,  that  there  was  a  gentleman  who  «eemed 
very  much  in  haste,  tod  sojd  he  must  needs  speak 
with  me.  By  the  description  she  gave  me  of  him, 
and  by  his  voice,  which  I  could  hear  as  I  lay  in 
my  bed,  I  fancied  him  to  be  my  old  acquaintance 
the  upholsterer,  whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  St. 
James's'-Pavk.  For  which  reason,  I  bid  her  tell  the 
gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  'that  I  was  indisposed; 
that  I  could  «ee  nobody ;  and  that,  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  me,  I  desired  he  would  leave  it  in 
writing.'  My  maid,  after  having  delivered  my  mes- 
sage, told  me,  ^  that  the  gentleman  said  he  would 
stay  at  the  next  cofiSee^house  until  I  was  stirrhig ; 
and  bid  her  be  sure  to  tell  me,  that  the  French  were 
driven  from  the  Scarp,  and  that  Douay  was  in- 
vested.' He  gave  her  the  name  of  another  town, 
which  I  found  ^e  had  dropped  by  the  way. 

As  much  as  I  love  to  be  informed  of  the  success 
of  my  brave  countrymen,  I  do  not  care  for  hearing 
of  a  victory  before  day;  and  was  therefore  very 
much  out  of  humour  at  this  tmseasonable  visit.  I 
had  no  sooner  recovered  my  temper,  and  was  falling 
asleep,  but  I  was  immediately  startiied  by  a  second 
rap ;  and  upon  my  maid's  opening  the  door,  heard 
the  same  voice  ask  her,  if  her  master  was  yet  up  ? 
and  at  the  same  time  bid  her  tell  me,  that  tie  was 
come  on  purpose  to  talk  with  me  about  a  piece  of 
home  news,  which  every  body  in  town  will  be  full  of 
two  hours  hence.  I  ordered  my  maid  as  soon  as 
she  came  into  the  room,  without  hearing  her  message, 
to  tell  the  gentieman, '  that  whatever  his  news  was, 
I  would  rather  hear  it  two  hours  hence  than  now ; 
and  that  I  persisted  in  my  resolution  not  to  speak 
with  any  body  that  morning.'  The  wench  delivered 
my  answer  presently,  and  shut  the  door.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  compose  myself  to  sleep  after 
^0  such  unexpected  alarms;  for  which  reason  I  put 
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on  my  clothes  In  a  very  peevish  humour.  I  took 
several  turns  about  my  chamber,  reflecting  with  a 
great  deal  of  anger  and  contempt  on  these  Tolun- 
teers  in  politics,  that  undergo  all  the  pain,  watch- 
fulness, and  disquiet  of  a  first  minister,  without 
turning  it  to  the  advantage  either  of  themselves  or 
their  country;  and  yet  it  b.  surprising  to  consider 
how  numerous  this  species  of  men  is.  There  is 
nothing  more  frequent  than  to  find  a  tailor  breaking 
his  rest  on  the  affiurs  of  Europe,  and  to  see  a  cluster 
of  porters  sitting  upon  the  ministiy.  Our.  streets 
swarm  with  politicians,  and  there  is  scarce  a  shop 
which  is  not  held  by  a  statesman.  As  I  was  musing 
after  this  manner,  I  heard  the  upholsterer  at  the 
door  delivering  a  letter  to  my  maid,  and  begging 
her,  in  a  very  great  hurry,  to  give  it  to  her  master 
as  soon  as  ever  he  was  awake ;  which  I  opened, 
and  found  as  follows : 

•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

*  I  was  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to  let 
you  know,  that  the*  honest  gentleman  whom  you  ; 
conversed  with  upon  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the  ^ 
Mall,  having  heard  that  I  had  received  five  shOlings    ' 
of  you,  to  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  upon  the 
Great  Turk's  being  driven  out  of  Europe,  desired  ^ 
me  to  acquaint  you,  that  every  one  of  that  company 
would  be  willing  to  receive  five  shillings,  to  pay  a,  \ 
hundred  pounds  on  the  same  condition.     Our  last 
advices  from  Moscovy  making  this  a  fairer  bet  than  ^' 
it  was  a  week  ago,  I  do  not  question  but  you  will  '^ 
accept  the  waeer.  '^ti 

'  But  this  IS  not  my  present  business.  If  you  'a 
remember,  I  whispered  a  word  in  your  ear,  as  we  '-^ 
were  walking  up  the  Mall ;  and  you  see  what  has  'oi 
happened  since.  If  I  had  seen  you  this  morning,  \,\ 
^ould  have  told  you  in  your  ear  another  secret     I  t 
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Lope  you  will  be  recovered  of  your  indisposition  by 
x)-morrow  momingy  when  I  will  wait  on  you  at  the 
mne  hour  as  I  did  this;  my  jprivate  circumstances 
Deing  such,  that  I  cannot  well  appear  in  this  quarter 
3f  the  town  after  it  is  day. 

*  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  late  good  news 
from  Holland,  and  expectation  of  farther  particulars, 
IS  well  as  with  other  transactions,  of  which  I  will 
tell  you  more  to-morrow  morning,  that  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  these  three  nights. 

*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Picardy  will  soon 
follow  the  example  of  Artois,  in  case  the  enemy  con- 
tinue in  their  present  resolution  of  flying  away  from 
us.  I  think  I  told  you  the  last  time  we  were  to- 
gether my  opinion  about  the  Deulle. 

*  The  honest  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  bid  me 
tell  you  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  you  often 
among  them.  We  shall  be  there  all  Uie  warm 
hours  of  the  day  during  the  present  posture  of  a£Pairs. 

*  This  happy  opening  of  the  campaign  wiU,  I 
^ope,  give  us  a  very  joyful  summer ;  and  I  propose 
to  take  many  a  pleasant  walk  with  you,  if  you  will 
sometimes  come  into  the  Park;  for  that  is  the  only 
place  in  which  I  can  be  free  from  the  malice  of  my 
enemies.  Farewell  until  three  of  the  clock  to- 
morrow morning!     I  am, 

Your  most  humble  servant,  &c. 
'  P.  S.  The  king  of  Sweden  is  still  at  Bender.' 

I  should  have  fretted  myself  to  death  at  this  pro- 
jiiise  of  a  second  visit,  if  I  had  not  found  in  his  letter 
|a  intimation  of  the  good  news  which  I  have  since 
*  ^ard  at  large.     I  have  however  ordered  my  maid 
tie  up  the  knocker  of  my  door,  in  such  a  manner 
she  would  do  if  I  was  rieally  indisposed.    By 
lich  means  I  hope  to  escape  breaking  my  morn- 
's rest. 
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Since  I  have  given  this  letter  ta  the  public,  I 
shall  communicate  one  or  two  more,  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  others  of  my  correspondents. 
Tlie  following  is  from  a  coquette,  who  is  very  angry 
at  my  having  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to  a 
Bass-viol. 

*  MR.  BICKERSTAFF. 
*•  I  thought  you  would  never  have  descended  frotit 
the  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  to  become  a  match- 
maker. But  pray,  why  so  severe  upon  the  Kit? 
Had  I  been  a  JeVs-harp  that  is  nothing  but  tongue, 
you  could  not  have  used  me  worse.  Of  all  things, 
a  Bass-viol  is  my  aversion.  Had  you  married  me 
to  a  Bagpipe,  or  a  Passing-bell,  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased.  Dear  father  Isaac,  either  choose 
me  a  better  husband,  or  I  will  live  and  die  a  Dulci- 
mer. In  hopes  of  receiving  satisfaction  from  you, 
I  am  yours  whilst  Isabella  Kit.' 

The  pertness,  which  this  fair  lady  hath  shewn  in 
this  letter,  was  one  occasion  of  my  joining  her  to 
the  Bass-viol,  which  is  an  instrument  that  wants 
to  be  quickened  by  these  little  vivacities ;  as  tlie 
sprightliness  of  the  Kit  ought  to  be  checked  and 
curbed  by  the  gravity  of  the  Bass-viol. 

My  next  letter  is  from  Tom  Folio,  who,  it  seems, 
takes  it  amiss,  that  I  have  published  a  character  of 
him  so  much  to  his  disadvsmtage. 

.  'SIR, 

*  I  suppose  you  mean  Tom  Fool,  when  you  called 
me  Tom  Folio  in  a  late  trifling  Paper  of  yours ;  for 
I  find  it  is  your  design  to  run  down  all  useful  and 
solid  learning.  The  tobacco-paper  on  which  your 
own  writings  are  usually  printed,  as  well  as  the  in- 
correctness of  the  press,  and  the  scurvy  letter,  suf- 
ficiently shew  the   extent  of  your  knowledge,    i 
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question  not  but  you  look  upon  John  Morphew  to 
be  as  great  a  man  as  Elzevir :  and  Aldus  to  have 
been  such  another  as  Bernard  Lintot.  If  you  would 
give  me  my  revenge,  I  would  only  desire  of  you  to 
let  me  publish  an  account  of  your  library,  which 
I  dare  say,  would  furnish  out  an  extraordinary  cata. 
logue.  Tom  Folio.' 

It  hath  always  been  my  way  to  baffle  reproach 
with  silence ;  though  I  cannot  but  observe  the  dis- 
ingenuous proceedings  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  not 
content  to  asperse  my  writings,  but  hath  wounded, 
through  my  sides,  those  eminent  and  worthv  citi- 
zens, Mr.  John  Morphew  and  Mr.  Bernard  Lintot. 


N«  161.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  20,  1710. 


Nanqoam  Libertas  gratior  exstat 


Qaam  sub  rege  pio. 

Never  does  Liberty  appear  more  amiable  than  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  pious  and  good  prince. 

Trom  my  own  Apartment ^  April  19. 

I  Was  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  very  plea- 
sant retirement,  and  amusing  myself  with  the  read- 
ing of  that  ancient  and  beautiful  allegory,  called 
'  The  tM&  of  Cebes.'  I  was  at  last  so  tired  with 
my  walk.  Chat  I  sat  down  to  rest  myself  upon  a 
bench  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable  shade. 
The  music  of  the  birds,  that  filled  all  tlie  trees  about 
^y  lulled  me  asi^p  before  I  was  aware  of  it;  which 
^as  followed  by  a  dream,  that  I  impute  in  some 
nteasure  to  the  foregoing  author,  who  had  made  an 
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impression  upon  my  imagination^  and  put  me  into 
his  own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  myself  among  the  Alps^  and,  as  it  is 

natural  in  a  dream,  seemed  every  moment  to  bound 

from  one  summit  to  another,  until  at  last,    after 

having  made  this  airy  progress  over  the  tops  of 

severed  mountains,  I  arrived  at  the  very  centre  of 

those  broken  rocks  and  precipices.     I  here,  me- 

thought,  saw  a  prodigious  circuit  of  hills,   that 

reached  above  the  clouds,  and  encompassed  a  large 

space  of  ground,  which  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to 

look  into.     I  thereupon  continued  my  former  way 

of  travelling  through  a  great  variety  of  winter  scenes, 

until  I  had  gained  the  top  of  these  white  mountains, 

which  seemed   another  Alps  of  snow.     I  looked 

down  from  hence  into  a  spacious  plain,  which  was 

surrounded  on  all  sides  by  this  mound  of  hills,  and 

which  presented  me  with  the  most  agreeable  pro- 

tspect  I  had  ever  seen.    There  was  a  greater  variety 

of  colours  in  the  embroidery  of  the  meadows,  a 

more  lively  green  in  the  leaves  and  grass,  a  brighter 

crystal  in  the  streams,  than  what  I  ever  met  with 

in  any  other  region.   The  light  itself  had  something 

more  shining  and  glorious  in  it,  than  that  of  which 

the  day  is  made  in  other  places.    I  was  wonderfully 

astonished  at  the  discovery  of  such  a  paradise  amidst 

the  wildness  of  those  cold  hoary  landscapes  which 

lay  about  it ;  but  found  at  length,  that  this  happy 

region  was  inhabited  by  the  goddess  of  Liberty; 

whose  presence  softened  the  rigours  of  the  climate, 

enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  more  than 

supplied  the  absence  of  the  sun.     The  place  was 

covered  with  a  wonderful  profusion  of  flowers,  that, 

without  being  disposed  into  regular  borders  and 

parterres,  grew  promiscuously;  and  had  a  greater 

beauty  in  their  natural  luxuriancy  and  disorder,  than 

they  could  have  received  from  the  checks  and  re- 
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straints  of  art.  There  was  a  river  that  arose  out  of 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  that  by  an  infinite 
number  of  turnings  and  windings,  seemed  to  visit 
every  plant,  and  cherish  the  several  beauties  of  the 
spring  with  which  the  fields  abounded.  After  hav- 
ing run  to  and  fro  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  mean- 
ders, as  unwilUng  to  leave  so  charming  a  place,  it 
at  last  throws  itself  into  the  hollow  of  a  mountain ; 
from  whence  it  passes  under  a  long  range  of  rocks, 
and  at  length  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  where 
tbe  inhabitants  think  is  the  first  source  of  the  Rh6ne. 
This  river,  after  having  made  its  progress  through 
those  free  nations,  stagnates  in  a  huge  lake*  at  tJbe 
leaving  of  them ;  and  no  sooner  enters  into  the  re- 
gions of  slavery,  but  it  runs  through  them  with  an 
incredible  rapidity,  and  takes  its  shortest  way  to  the 
sea. 

I  descended  i  nto  the  happy  fields  that  lay  beneath 
my  and  in  the  midst  of  them  beheld  the  goddess 
sitting  upon  a  throne.  She  had  nothing  to  enclose 
her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  dominions,  and  no- 
thing over  her  head  but  the  heavens.  Every  glance 
of  her  eye  cast  a  track  of  light  where  it  fell,  that  re- 
vived the  spring,  and  made  all  things  smile  about 
^r-  My  heart  grew  cheerful  at  the  sight  of  her ; 
^d  as  she  looked  upon  me,  I  found  a  certain  confix 
dence  growing  in  me,  and  such  an  inward  resolution 
as  I  never  felt  before  that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  tlie  goddess  sat  the  Genius 
^fa  Commonwealth,  with  the  cap  of  Liberty  on  her 
hea3pand~Tnlier  hand  a  wand,  like  that  with  which 
a  Roman  citizen  used  to  give  his  slaves  their  free^ 
dom.  There  was  something  mean  and  vulgar,  but 
^  the  same  time  exceeding  bold  and  daring,  in  her 
wr;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire;  but  had  in  them  such 
^ts  of  fierceness  and  cruelty,  as  made  her  appear 

*  The  lake  of  Geneva. 
XV.  I 
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%o  me  rather  dreadful  than  amiable.  .  On  her  shoul- 
ders she  wore  a  mantle,  on  which  there  was  wrought 
a  great  confusion  of  figures.  As  it  flew  in  the  wind, 
I  could  not  discern  die  particular  design  of  them, 
but  saw  wounds  in  the  bodies  of  some,  and  agonies 
in  the  faces  of  others ;  and  over  one  part  of  it  could 
read  in  letters  of  blood, '  The  Ides  of  March.' 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess  was  the  Genius 
of  Mojuirchi.  She  was  clo&ed  in  the  whitest  er- 
mine, and  wore  a  crown  of  the  purest  gold  upon  her 
head.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre  like  that 
which  is  borne  by  the  British  monarchs.  A  couple 
of  tame  lions  lay  crouching  at  her  feet.  Her  coun- 
tenance had  in  it  a  very  great  majesty  without  any 
mixture  of  terror.  Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of 
an  angel,  filled  with  so  much  sweetness,  accompa- 
nied with  such  an  air  of  condescension,  as  tempered 
the  awfiilness  of  her  appearance,  and  equally  inspired 
193^  imd  veneration  into  the  hearts  of  zSi  that  beheld 
hen 

In  the  train  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  were  the 
several  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  all  of  them  flou- 
rfshed  underneath  her  eye.  One  of  them  in  parti- 
cular made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the  rest,  who 
held  a  thunderbolt  in  her  hand,  which  had  the  power 
of  melting,  piercing,  or  breaking  every  thing  that 
stood  in  its  way.  The  name  of  this  goddess  was 
Eloquence. 

There  were  two  other  dependant  goddesses,  who 
made  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  this  blissful  re- 
gion. The  first  of  them  was  seated  upon  a  hill, 
that  had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  the 
«oil  was  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  producing. 
The  other  was  seated  in  a  little  island,  that  was 
covered  with  groves  of  spices,  olives,  and  orange- 
trees  ;  and  m  a  word,  with  the  products  of  every 
foreign  clime.     The  name  of  the  first  was  Plenty, 
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)f  the  second  Commerce.  ^The  first  leaned  her 
•ight  arm  upon  a  plough,  and  under  her  left  held 
ihuge  honiy  out  of  which  she  poured  a  whole  autumn 
if  fruits.  The  other  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her 
bead,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  compass. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  in  ranging  through  this 
ielightful  place,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  was 
DOt  encumbered  with  fences  and  enclosures;  until 
at  length,  methought,  I  sprung  from  the  ground,  and 
pitched  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  presented  several 
objects  to  my  sight  which  I  had  not  before  taken 
notice  of.  The  winds  that  passed  over  this  flowery 
plain,  and  through  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  were 
full  of  blossoms,  blew  upon  me  in  such  a  con- 
tinued breeze  of  sweets,  that  I  was  wonderfuUy 
charmed  with  my  situation.  I  here  saw  all  the  inner 
declivities  of  that  great  circuit  of  mountains,  whose 
outside  "was  covered  with  snow,  overgrown  with 
huge  forests  of  fir-trees,  which  indeed  are  very  fre- 
quently found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps.  These 
trees  were  inhabited  by  storks,  that  came  thither 
in  great  flights  from  very  distant  quarters  of  the 
world.  Methoughts,  I  was  pleased  in  my  dream  to 
see  what  became  of  these  birds,  when,  upon  leaving 
the  places  to  which  they  make  an  annual  visit,  they 
rise  in  great  flocks  so  high  until  they  are  out  of  sights 
and  for  that  reason  have  been  thought  by  some 
onodem  philosophers  to  take  a  flight  to  the  moon. 
But  my  eyes  were  soon  diverted  from  this  prospect, 
irhen  I  observed  two  great  gaps  that  led  through 
this  circuit  of  mountains  where  guards  and  watches 
Krere  posted  day  and  night.  Upon  examination,  I 
found  that  there  were  two  formidable  enemies  en- 
'.amped  before  each  of  these  avenues,  who  kept  the 
;>]ace  in  a  perpetual  alarm,  and  watched  all  opportu- 
nities of  invadmg  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  armies, 

I  2 
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dressed  in  an  eastern  habit,  and  grasping  in  her  hand 
an  iron  sceptre.  Behind  her  was  Barbarity,  with  the 
garb  and  complexion  of  an  Ethiopian ;  Ignorance 
with  a  turban  upon  her  head ;  and  Persecution  hold- 
ing up  a  bloody  flag,  embroidered  with  flower-de- 
luces.  These  were  followed  by  Oppression,  Pover- 
ty, Famine,  Torture,  and  a  dreadful  train  of  appear- 
ances that  made  me  tremble  to  behold  them.  Among 
the  baggage  of  this  army,  I  could  discover  racks, 
wheels,  chains,  and  gibbets,  with  all  the  instru- 
ments art  could  invent  to  make  human  nature  mise- 
rable. 

Before  the  other  avenue  I  saw  Licentiousness, 
dressed  in  a  garment  not  unlike  the  Polish  cassock, 
and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  monsters,  such 
as  Clamo^jr^  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  hundred 
tongues ;  Coixfusi^n,  with  a  misshapen  body,  and 
a  thousand  heads ;  Impudence  with  a  forehead  of 
brass;  and  Rapine^  with  hands  of  iron.  The  tu- 
mult, noise,  and  uproar  in  this  quarter,  were  so 
very  great,  that  they  disturbed  my  imagination  more 
than  is  consistent  with  sleep,  and  by  that  means 
awaked  me. 


N*  162.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  22;  1710. 


Tertias  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato. — ^Juv.  Sat  ii.  40. 

See!  a  third  Cato  from  the  clouds  is  dropt — R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  21. 

In  my  younger  years  I  used  many  endeavours  to  get 
a  place  at  court,  and  indeed  continued  my  pursuits 
until  I  arrived  at  my  grand  climacteric.  But  at 
length,  altogether  despairing  of  success^  whether  it 
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were  for  want  of  capacity,  friends,  or  due  appli- 
cation»  I  at  last  resolved  to  erect  a  new  office,  and, 
fbr  my  encouragement,  to  place  myself  in  it.  For 
this  reason,  I  took  upon  me  the  title  and  dignity  of 
'  Censor  of  Great  Britain,'  reserving  to  myself  all 
such  perquisites,  profits,  and  emoluments,  as  should 
arise  out  of  the  discharge  of  the  said  office.  These 
in  truth  have  not  been  inconsiderable ;  for,  besides 
those  toeekly  contributions  which  I  receive  from  John 
Morphew,  and  those  annual  subscriptions  which  I 
propose  to  myself  from  the  most  elegant  part  of 
this  great  island,  I  daily  live  in  a  very  comfortable 
affluence  of  wine,  stale  beer,  Hungary  water,  beef, 
books,  and  marrowbones,  whiph  I  receive  from 
many  well-disposed  citizens  ;  not  to  mention  the 
forfeitures,  which  accrue  to  me  from  the  several 
offenders  that  s^pear  before  me  on  court-days. 

Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth^  I  shall  do  what  all  good  officers  ought 
to  do,  to  take  a  survey  of  my  behaviour,  and  consider 
carefully,  whether  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  character  with  which  I  am  invested. 
For  my  direction  in  this  particular,  I  have  made  a 
narrow  search  into  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman 
Censors, 'Whom  I  must  always  regard,  not  only  as 
my  predecessors,  but  as  my  patterns  in  this  great 
employment ;  and  have  several  times  asked  my  Own 
heart  with  great  impartiality,  whether  Cato  will  not 
bear  a  more  venerable  figure  among  posterity  than 
BickerstafP? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Censor  was  two- 
fold. The  first  part  of  it  consisted  in  making  fre- 
quent reviews  of  the  people,  in  casting  up  their 
numbers,  ranging  them  under  their  several  tribes, 
disposing  them  into  proper  classes,  and  subdividing 
them  into  their  respective  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  t&e  office,  I  have 

i3     " 
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taken  many  curious  isurreys  of  tkts  great  city.  I 
have  collected  into  particular  bodies  the  Dapp^s 
and  the  Smarts,  the  natural  and  affected  Rakes,  the 
Pretty  Fellows,  and  the  tery  Pretty  Fellows.  I  have 
likewise  drawn  out  in  several  distinct  parties  your 
Pedants  and  Men  of  Fire,  your  Gamesters  and  Poli- 
ticians. I  have  separated  Cits  from  Citizens,  Free- 
thinkers from  Philosophers,  Wits  from  Snuff-takers,, 
and  Duellists  from  Men  of  Honour.  I  have  likewise 
made  a  calculation  of  Esquires ;  not  only  consider- 
ing the  several  distinct  swarms  of  them  that  are 
settled  in  the  different  parts  of  this  town,  foot  also 
that  more  rugged  species  that  inhabit  the^eldB  and 
woods,  and  are  often  found  in  pot-faouses^  and  upon 
hay-cocks. 

I  shall  pass  the  soft  sex  over  in  silence,  haying 
not  yet  reduced  them  into  any  tolerable  order ;  as 
likewise  the  softer  tribe  of  Lovers,  which  will  cost 
me  a  great  deal  of  time,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  cast 
them  into  their  several  centuries  and  subdivisiooB. 

The  second  part  af  the  Roman  Censor^s  office  was 
to  look  into  the  manners  of  the  people ;  and  to  check 
any  growing  luxury,  whether  in  diet,  dress,  or  build- 
ing. This  duty  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge, by  those  wholesome  precepts  which  I  have 
given  my  countrymen  in  regard  to  beef  and  mutton, 
and  the  severe  censures  which  I  have  passed  upon 
ragouts  and  fricassees.  There  is  not  as  I  am  in- 
formed, a  pair  of  red  heels  to  be  seen  within  ten 
miles  of  London  ;  which  I  may  likewise  ascribe, 
without  vanity,  to  ^e  becoming  zeal  which  I  ex- 
pressed in  that  particular.  I  must  own,  my  success 
with  the  petticoat  is  not  so  great :  but,  as  I  have 
not  yet  done  wilJi  it,  I  hope  I  shall  in  a  little  time 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  that  growing  evil.  As  for, 
the  article  of  building,  I  intend  hereafi;er  to  enlarge 
upon  it ;  having  lately  observed  several  warehouses,! 
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nay,private  shops,  that  stand  upon  Corinthian  piUarSy 
and  whole  rows  of  tin  pots  shewing  themselves,  in 
Older  to  their  sale,  through  a  sash-window, 

I  have   likewise  followed  the  example  of  the 

Roman  Censors,  in  punishing  offences  according  to 

the  quality  of  the  offender.     It  was  usual  for  them 

to  expel  a  senator,  who  had  been  guilty  of  great 

iiDmoralities,  out  of  the  senate-house,  by  omitting 

his  name  when  they  called  over  the  list  of  his  bre- 

threuii     In  the  same  m£inner^  to  remove  effectually 

several  worthless  men  who  stand  possessed  of  great 

hoBourS)  1  have  made  frequent  draughts  of  dead  men 

out  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  nobility,  and  given 

them  up  to  the  new  society  of  Upholders,  wit£  the 

necessary  orders  for  their  interment.     As  the  Ro- 

msm  Censors  used  to  punish  the  knights  or  gentle- 

Bften  of  Rome^  by  taking  away  their  horses  from 

them,  I  have  seized  the  canes  of  many  criminals  of 

%ure,  whom  I  had  just  reason  to  animadvert  upon« 

^s  for  the  offenders  among  the  common  people  of 

Rome,  they  were  genially  chastised  by  being  thrown 

^t  of  a  higher  tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was 

&ot  so  honourable.     My  reader  cannot  but  think  I 

have  bad  an  eye  to  this  punishment,  when  I  have 

degraded  one  species  of  men  into  Bombs,  Squibs^ 

and  Crackers,  smd  another  into  Drums,  Bass-viols, 

«wi  Bs^gpipes ;  not  to  mention  whole  packs  of  -de-. 

linqiMnts  whom  I  have  shut  up  in  kennels^  and  the 

liew  hospital  which  I  am  at  present  ereqting  ior  the 

reception  of  those  of  my  countrymen,  who  ^ive  me 

but  little  hopes  of  their  amendment,  on  the  borders 

of  Moor-fields.     I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  last 

particular,  that,  since  some   late  surveys   I   have 

^en  of  this  island,  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to 

enlarge  the  plan  of  the  buildings  which  I  design  in 

this  quarter. 

^en  my  great  predecessor,  Cato  the  Elder, 
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Stood  for  the  censorship  of  Rome,  there  were  seve- 
ral other  competitors  who  oflPered  themselves ;  and, 
to  get  an  interest  amongst  the  people,  gare  them 
great  promises  of  the  mild  and  gentle  treatment 
which  they  would  use  towards  them  in  that  office. 
Cato,  on  the  contrary,  told  them,    *  he  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate,  because  he  knew  the  age 
was  sunk  in  immorality  and  corruption ;  and  that, 
if  they  would  give  him  their  votes,  he  would  pro- 
mise them  to  make  use  of  such  a  strictness  and 
sieverity  of  discipline,  as  should  recover  them  out 
of  it/    The  Roman  historians,  upon  this  occasion, 
very  much  celebrated  the  public-spiritedness  of  that 
people,  who  chose  Cato  for  their  Censor,  notwith- 
standing his  method  of  recommending  himself.     I 
may  in  some  measure  extol  my  own  countrymen 
upon  the  same  account ;  who,  without  any  respect 
to  party,  or  any  application  from  myself^  have  made 
such  generous  subscriptions  for  the  Censor  of  Great 
Britain,  as  will  give  a  magnificence  to  my  old  age, 
and  which  I  esteem  more  than  I  would  any  post'in 
Europe  of  a  hundred  times  the  value.      I  shall  only 
add,  that  upon  looking  into  my  catalogue  of  sub- 
scribers^ which  I  intend  to  print  alphabetically  in 
the  front  of  my  Lucubrations,  I  find  the  names  of 
the  greatest  Beauties  and  Wits  in  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain  ;    which  I   only  mention  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  them  who  have  not  yet  subscribed, 
it  being  my  design  to  close  the  subscription  in  a 
v«ry  short  time. 
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Idem  infioeto  est  inficetior  rare, 

Siroui  poemata  attigit;  neque  idem  aoqaam 

.^Ajue  est  beatasi  ac  poensa  cum  scribit: 

Tarn  gaadet  in  se,  tamque  se  ipse  miratur. 

Nimiram  idem  omnes  fallimar ;  neque  est  quisqnam 

Quen  non  in  aliqui  re  videre  Suffenum 

Possis Catul.  de  Suffeno,  xx.  14. 

Suffenas  bat  no  more  wit  than  a  mere  clown,  when  he  attempts 
to  write  verses ;  and  ^et  he  is  never  happier  than  when  be  is 
scribbling ;  so  much  does  he  admire  himself  and  his  composi- 
tions. And,  indeed,  this  is  the  foible  of  every  one  of  us ;  for 
there  is  no  man  living  who  is  not  a  Suffenus  in  one  thing  or 
otiicf. 

TriU*s  Coffee'housCy  April  24. 

I  YESTERDAY  Came  hither  about  two  hours  before 
the  company  generally  make  their  appearance,  with 
a  design  to  read  over  all  the  newspapers ;  but  upon 
my  sitting  down,  I  was  accosted  by  Ned  Softly, 
who  saw  me  from  a  corner  in  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  I  found  he  had  been  writmg  some- 
thing. *  Mr.  BickerstafF/  says  he,  *  I  observe  by  a 
late  Ps^er  of  yours,  that  you  and  I  are  just  of  a 
humour ;  for  you  must  know,  of  all  impertinences, 
there  is  nothing  which  I  so  much  hate  as  news.  I 
never  read  a  Gazette  in  my  life  ;  and  never  trouble 
my  head  about  our  armies,  whether  they  win  or 
lose^  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  lie  En- 
camped/ Without  giving  me  time  to  re^ply,  he  drew 
a  paper  of  verses  out  of  his  pocket,  telling  me, 
'  that  he  had  something  which  would  entertain  me 
more  agreeably;  and  that  he  would  desire  my  judg- 
ment upon  every  line,  for  that  we  had  time  enough 
before  us  until  the  company  came  in.' 
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Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  easy  lines.  Waller  is  his  favourite :  and  as 
that  admirable  writer  has  Uie  best  and  worst  verses 
of  any  among  our  mat  English  poets,  Ned  Softly 
^  has  got  all  &e  bad  ones  without  book ;  which  he 
repeats  upon  occasion,  to  shew  his  rea£ng^  and 
garnish  his  conversation.  Ned  is  indeed  a  true 
English  reader,  incapable  of  relishing  the  great  and 
masterly  strokes  of  this  art ;  but  wonderfully  pleas- 
ed with  the  little  Gothic  ornaments  of  epigramma- 
tical  conceits,  turns,  points,  and  quibbles ;  which  are 
so  frequent  in  the  most  admired  of  our  English 
poets,  and  practised  by  those  who  want  genius  and 
strength  to  represent,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, simplicity  in  its  natural  beauty  and  perfection. 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such  a 
conversation,  I  was  resolved  ;to  tun>my  pain  into  a 
pleasure,  and  to  divert  myself  as  weU  as  I  could 
with  so  very  odd  a  fellow.  *  Yon  must  understand,' 
says  Ned,  *  that  the  sonnet  I  am  going  to  read  to 
you  was  written  upon  a  lady,  who  shewed  me  some 
verses  of  her  own  making,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
poet  of  our  ase.     But  you  shall  hear  iu' 

Upon  whicn  he  began  to  read  as  follows : 

To  MiRA,  on  her  incomparable  Poems* 

1. 

When  dress'd  in  laurel  wreaths  yon  shine^ 
And  tone  your  soft  melodious  notes. 

You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine, 
Or  Phoebus'  self  in  petUcoats. 

2. 

I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 
(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art) 

Your  pen  was  pluck'd  from  Cupid's  wiiig  j 
For,  ah !  it  wounds  me  like  lus  dart. 
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*  Why/  says  I,  *  this  is  a  little  nosegay  of  con- 
d^ts,  a  very  lump  of  salt :  every  verse  has  some- 
hin^  in  it  mat  piques ;  and  dien  the  dart  in  the  last 
ine  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  an 
epigram  y  for  so  I  think  you  critics  call  it,  as  eve^ 
entered  into  the  thought  of  a  poet/ — 'Dear  Mr. 
Bickerstaff/  says  he,  shaking  me  hy  the  hand, 
'  every  body  knows  you  to  be  a  judge  of  these  things ; 
Ekod  to  tell  you  truly,  I  read  over  Roscommon's 
translation  of  "Horace's  Art  of  Poetry"  three  several 
times,  before  I  •sat  down  to  write  the  sonnet  which 
I  have  shewn  you.  But  you  shall  hear  it  again, 
and  pray  observe  every  line  of  it ;  for  not  one  of 
diem  shall  pass  without  your  approbation. 

When  dress'd  iu  laurel  wreaths  yoa  shine, 

'  That  is/  says  he,  ^  when  you  have  your  garland 
on ;  when  you  are  writing  verses.'  To  which  I  re- 
plied, *  I  know  your  meaning :  a  metaphor  !* — *  The 
same^'  said  he,  and  went  on. 

And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes, 

*  Pray  observe  the  gliding  of  that  verse ;  there  is 
scarce  a  consonant  in  it :  I  took .  care  to  make  it 
run  upon  liquids.     Give  me  your  opinion  of  it' — 

*  Truly,'  said  I,  *  I  think  it  as  good  as  the  former.' 
— *  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  says  he ; 
^but  mind  the  next: 

You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine, 

*  That  is,'  says  he,  *  you  seem  a  sister  of  the 
Muses ;  for^  if  you  look  into  ancient  authors,  you 
will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there  were  nine 
of  them.' — '  I  remember  it  very  well,'  said  I ;  *but 
pray  proceed.* 

Or  Fbcebns'  self  in  petticoats. 

'  Phoebus,'  says  he,   *  was  the  god  of  poetiy. 
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These  little  instances,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  shew  a  gen 
tleman*s  reading.  Then  to  take  off  from  the  ail 
of  learning,  which  Phoebus  and  the  Muses  hzi 
given  to  this  first  stanza,  you  may  observe,  how  i; 
falls  all  of  a  sudden  into  the  familiar ;  <'  in  Petti- 
coats ! " 

Or  Phoebus'  self  in  petticoats. 

*  Let  us  now,*  says  I,  *  enter  upon  the  second 
stanza :  I  find  the  first  line  is  still  a  continuaticm  d 
the  metaphor.* 

I  fancy,  when  your  song  yon  sing. 

*  It  is  very  right,*  says  he :  *but  pray  observe  the 
turn  of  words  in  those  two  lines.  I  was  a  whole 
hour  in  adjusting  of  them,  and  have  still  a  doubt 
upon  me,  whether  in  the  second  line  it  should  be, 
"Your  song  you  sing;  or,  You  sing  your  song?" 
You  shall  hear  them  both : 

I  fancy,  when  yoar  song  you  sing, 
(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art) 

*0r 

I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 

(You  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art). 

I 

'  Truly,'  said  I,  '  the  turn  is  so  natural  either  waj>| 
that  you  have  made  me  almost  giddy  with  it*H 
*  Dear  Sir/  said  he,  grasping  me  by  the  hand,  *  yo^ 
have  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  but  pray  what  d^ 
you  think  of  the  next  verse  ? 

Your  pen  was  pluck'd  from  Cupid's  wing ; 

'  Think  !*  says  I ;  '  I  think  you  have  made  Cupi 
look  like  a  little  goose.' — *  That  was  my  meaning 
says  he :  *  I  think  the  ridicule  is  well  enough  hit  ol 
But  we  come  now  to  the  last,  which  sums  up  tl 
whole  matter. 
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For,  ah !  it  woqdcIs  me  like  his  dart. 

^  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  Jkl  doth  it  not  make 

a  pretty  figure  in  that  place?   Ah  I it  looks  as 

if  I  felt  the  dart,  and  cried  out  as  being  pricked 
with  it. 

For,  ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart. 

*  My  friend  Dick  Easy,'  continued  he,  *  assured 
me,  he  would  rather  have  written  that  Jk  !  than  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  iEneid.  He  indeed 
objected,  that  I  made  Mira*s  pen  like  a  quill  in  one 
of  the,  lines,  and  like  a  dart  in  the  other.  But  as 
to  that  — ' — ^  Oh !  as  to  that,'  says  I,  *  it  is  but 
supposing  Cupid  to  be  like  a  porcupine,  and  his 
quills  and  darts  will  be  the  same  thing.'  He  was 
going  to  embrace  me  for  the  hint;  but  half-a-dozen 
critics  coming  into  the  room,  whose  faces  he  did 
not  like,  he  conveyed  the  sonnet  into  his  pocket, 
and  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  *  he  would  shew  it  me 
again  as  soon  as  his  man  had  written  it  over  fair.' 
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Qui  promittit  cives»  urhera,  sibi  curs, 

Imperium  fore,  et  Italiam,  et  delohra  deoram, 
Qao  patre  sit  natus,  nam  ignoti  matre  inhonestus? 
Omnes  mortales  curare  etqusrere  cogit. — Hob.  1  Sat.  Ti.S4. 

Whoever  promises  to  guard  the  state. 

The  gods,  the  temples,  and  imperial  seat,  « 

Makes  evVy  mortal  a^  his  father's  name. 

Or  if  his  molher  was  a  slave-born  dame? — Francis. 

From  vny  ozm  Apartment^  April  26. 

I  HAVE  lately  Jjeen  looking  over  the  many  packets 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  from  all  quarters  of 

IV.  K 
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Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries^ 
since  my  entering  upon  the  office  of  Censor ;  and 
indeed  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  so  great  a 
number  of  them,  and  pleased  to  think  that  I  have  so 
far  increased  the  revenue  of  the  post-office.  As 
this  collection  will  grow  daily,  I  have  digested  it 
into  several  bundles,  and  made  proper  indorsements 
on  each  particular  letter ;  it  being  my  design,  when 
1  lay  down  the  work  that  I  am  now  engaged  in,  to 
erect  a  paper  office,  and  give  it  to  the  public. 

I  could  not  but  make  several  observations  upon 
reading  over  the  letters  of  my  correspondents.  As 
first  of  all,  on  the  different  tastes  that  reign  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  city.  I  find,  by  the  approba- 
tions which  are  given  me,  that  I  am  seldom  famous 
on  the  same  days  on  both  sides  of  Temple-bar;  and 
that  when  I  am  in  the  greatest  repute  within  the 
liberties,  I  dwindle  at  the  court-end  of  the  town. 
Sometimes  I  sink  in  both  these  places  at  the  sgme 
time ;  but,  for  my  comfort,  my  name  hath  then  been 
up  in  the  districts  of  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe. 
Some  of  my  correspondents  desire  me  ta  be  always 
serious,  and  others  to  be  always  merry.  Some  of 
them  entreat  me  to  go  to  bed  and  fall  into  a  dream, 
and  like  me  better  when  I  am  asleep  than  when  I  am 
awake :  others  advise  me  to  sit  all  night  upon  the 
stars  :  and  be  more  frequent  in  my  astrological  ob- 
servations ;  for  that  a  vision  is  not  properly  a  Lucu- 
bration. Some  of  my  readers  thank  me  for  filling 
my  Paper  with  the  flowers  of  antiquity,  others  desire 
news  from  Flanders.  Some  approve  my  criticisms 
on  the  dead,  and  others  my  censures  on  the  living. 
For  this  reason  I  once  resolved,  in  the  new  edition 
of  my  works,  to  range  my  several  Papers  under  dis- 
tinct heads,  according  as  their  principal  design  was 
to  benefit  and  instruct  thediflferent  capacities  of.  my 
readers;    and  to  follow  the  example  of  some  very 
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^eat  authors,  by  writing  at  tlie  head  of  each  diS" 
course,  Ad  Aulam,  Ad  Academiam,  Ad  Populnm,  Ad 
Clerum. 

There  is  no  particular  in  which  my  correspondents 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  sexes,  and  complexions,  uni- 
versally agree,  except  only  in  their  thirst  after  scan- 
dal. It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how  many  have 
recommended  their  neighbours  to  me  upon  thi» 
account,  or  how  unmercifully  I  have  been  abused 
by  several  unknown  hands,  for  not  publishmg  the 
secret  histories  of  cuckoldom  that  I  have  received 
from  almost  every  street  in  town. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  dangerous  for  me  to  read 
over  the  many  praises  and  eulogiums,  which  come 
post  to  me  from  all  the  comers  of  the  nation,  were 
they  not  mixed  with  many  checks,  reprimands, 
scurrilities,  and  reproaches :  which  several  of  my 
good-natured  countrymen  cannot  forbear  sending 
me,  though  it  often  costs  them  two-pence  or  a  groat 
before  they  can  convey  them  to  my  hands :  so  that 
sometimes  when  I  am  put  into  the  best  humour  in 
the  world,  after  having  read  a  panegyric  upon  my 
performances,  and  looked  upon  myself  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  British  nation,  the  next  letter,  perhaps, 
1  open,  begins  with  *  You  old  doting  scoundrel!—^ — 

Are  not  you  a  sad  dog  ? Sirrah,  you  deserve  to 

have  your  nose  slit  ;*  and  the  like  ingenious  conceits. 
These  little  mortifications  are  necessary  to  suppress 
that  pride  and  vanity  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a  received  author,  and  enable  me  to  bear 
the  reputation  which  my  courteous  readers  bestow 
upon  me,  without  becoming  a  coxcomb  by  it.  -It 
was  for  the  same  reason,  that  when  a  Roman  ge- 
neral entered  the  city  in  the  pomp  of  a  triumph, 
the  commonwealth  allowed  of  several  little  draw- 
backs to  his  reputation,  by  conniving  at  such  of  the 
mbble  as  repeated  libels  and  lampoons  upon  him 
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within  his  hearing ;  and  by  thai  means  engaged  his 
thoughts  upon  his  weakness  and  imperfections,  as 
well  as  on  the  merits  that  advanced  him  to  so  great 
honours.  The  conqueror,  however,  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  being  a  man  in  some  particulars, 
because  he  appeared  as  a  god  in  others. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  coun- 
trymen have  dealt  very  perversely  with  me;  and 
diat  is,  in  searching  not  only  into  my  life,  but  also 
into  the  lives  of  my  ancestors*  If  there  has  been  a 
blot  in  my  family  for  these  ten  generations,  it  hath 
been  discovered  by  some  or  other  of  my  correspon- 
dents. In  short,  I  find  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Bickerstafi  has  suffered  very  much  through  the 
malice  and  prejudice  of  my  enemies.  Some  of  them 
twit  me  in  the  teeth  with  the  conduct  of  my  aunt 
Margery.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  have  been  so 
disingenuous,  as  to  throw  Maud  the  milkmaid  into 
my  dish,  notvdthstanding  I  myself  was  the  first  who 
discovered  that  alliance.  I  reap  however  many 
benefits. from  the  malice  of  these  enemies,  as  they 
let  me  see  my  own  faults,  and  give  me  a  yiew  of 
myself  in  the  worst  light ;  as  they  hinder  me  from 
being  blown  up  by  flattery  and  self-conceit;  as 
they  make  me  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  my  own 
actions;  and  at  the  same  time  make  me  cautious 
how  I  talk  of  others,  and  particularly  of  my  friends 
or  relations,  or  value  myself  upon  the  antiquity  of 
my  family. 

But  the  most  formidable  part  of  my  correspond- 
ents are  those,  whose  letters  are  filled  with  threats 
and  menaces.  I  have  been  treated  so  often  after  this 
manner,  that,  not  thinking  it  sufficient  to  fence  weU, 
in  which  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection, 
and  to  carry  pistols  about  me,  which  I  have  always 
tttcked  within  my  girdle ;  I  several  months  since 
made  my  wiU,  settled  my  essta;te,  and  took  leave  of 
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my  friends,  looking  upon  myself  as  no  better  than  a 
dead  man.  Nay,  I  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  I  have  in  the 
world,  under  the  character  of  a  departed  person; 
giving  him  an  account  of  what  brought  me  to  that 
untimely  end,  and  of  the  fortitude  with  which  I  met 
it  This  letter  being  too  long  for  the  present  Paper, 
I  intend  to  print  it  by  itself  very  suddenly ;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  must  confess,  I  took  my  hint  of  it 
from  the  behaviour  of  an  old  soldier  in  the  civil  wars, 
who  was  corporal  of  a  company  in  a  regiment  of  foot, 
about  the  same  time  that  I  myself  was  a  cadet  in  the 
Sting's  army. 

This  gentleman  was  taken  by  the  enemy ;  and  the 
two  parties  were  upon  such  terms  at  that  time,  that 
We  did  not  treat  each  other  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
as  traitors  and  rebels.  The  poor  corporal,  being 
condemned  to  die,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  when 
under  sentence  of  execution.  He  writ  on  the 
Thursday,  and  v^as  to  be  executed  on  the  Friday ; 
hut,  considering:  that  the  letter  would  not  come  to 
lus  wife's  hands  until  Saturday,  the  day  after  exe- 
cution, aud  being  at  that  time  more  scrupulous 
than  ordinary  in  speaking  exact  truth,  he  formed 
liis  letter  rather  according  to  the  posture  of  his  af- 
fairs when  she  should  read  it,  than  as  they  stood 
J^henhe  sent  it:  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
IS  a  certain  perplexity  in  the  style  of  it,  which  the 
reader  will  easily  pardon,  considering  his  circum- 
cumstances. 

•  DEAR  WIFE, 

'Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I  am  at  this 
present  writing:  this  is  to  let  you  know,  that  yes- 
terday, between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  I 
*as  hangcdy  drawn,  and  quartered.  I  died  very  peni- 
^®^tly,  and  every  body  thought  my  case  very  hard. 
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Remember  me  ^ndly  to  my  poor  fatherless  chil- 
dien.    Yours,  until  death,  .  W«  B/ 

It  so  happened  that  this  honest  fellow  was  relieved 
by  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  all  the  rebels  hanged  who  had  been  his  ene- 
mies,  I  must  not  omit  a  circumstance  whichf  ex- 
posed liim  to  raillery  his  whole  life  after.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  next  post,  that  would  have  set  all 
things  clear,  his  wife  was  married  to  a  second  hus- 
band, who  lived  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  her; 
and  die  corporal,  who  was  a  man  of  plain  under- 
standing, did  not  care  to  stir  in  the  matter,  as  know- 
ing that  she  had  the  news  of  bis  death  under  his 
own  hand,  which  she  might  have  produced  upon  that 
occasion. 


N<»  165.  .  SATURDAY,  APRIL  29,  1710. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  April  28. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  distinguish  be- 
tween realities  and  appearances,  and  to  separate 
true  merit  from  the  pretence  to  it.  As  it  shall  ever 
be  my  study  to  make  discoveries  of  this  nature  in 
human  life,  and  to  settle  th^  proper  distinctions  be- 
tween the  virtues  and  perfections  of  mankind,  and 
those  false  colours  and  resemblances  of  them  that 
shine  alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  so  I  shall  be 
more  particularly  careful  to  search  into  the  various 
merits  and  pretences  of  the  learned  world.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  combination  among  the  pedants  to  extol  one 
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anotber's  labours,  and  cry  i^  one  another's  parts ; 
while  men  of  sense,  either  Uirough  that  modesty 
which  is  natural  to  lliem,  or  the  scorn  they  have  for 
SQch.  trifling  commendations,  e^joy  their  stock  of 
knov^ledge,  like  a  hidden  treasure,  with  satisfaction 
and  silence.  Pedantry  indeed  in  learning  is  like 
hypocrisy  in  religion,  a  form  of  knowledge  without^^ 
the  power  of  it ;  that  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people  ;  breaks  out  in  noise  and  show ;  and  finds  its 
reward  not  from  any  inward  pleasure  that  attends  it, 
but  from  the  praises  and  approbations  which  it  re- 
ceives from  men. 

Of  this  shallow  species  there  is  not  a  more  im- 
portunate, empty,  and  conceited  animal  than  that 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a  Critic. 
This,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one 
that,  without  entering  into  the  sense  and  soul  of  an 
author,  has  a  few  general  rules,  which,  like .  mecha- 
nical instruments,  he  applies  to  the  works  of  every 
writer ;  and  as  they  quadrate  with  them,  pronounces 
the  author  perfect  or  defective.     He  is  master  of  a 
certain  set  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm^ 
Easy,  Natural,  Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like ;  which 
he  varies,  compounds,  divides,  and  throws  together, 
in  every  part  of  his  discourse,  without  any  thought 
or  meaning.    The  marks  you  may  know  him  by  are, . 
^  elevate!  eye,  and  dogmatical  brow,  a  positive 
voice,  and  a  contempt  for  every  thing  that  comes 
out,  whether  he  has  read  it  or  not.     He  dwells 
altogether  in  generals.    He  praises  or  dispraises  in 
the  lump.     He  shakes  his  head  very  frequently  at 
the  pedantry  of  universities,  and  bursts  into  laugnter 
when  you  mention  an  author  that  is  not  known  at 
Will's.  He  hath  formed  his  judgment  upon  Homer, 
Horace,  and,  Virgil,  not  from  their  own  works,  but 
from  those  of  Rapin  and  Bossu.     He  knows  his  own 
strength  so  well,  that  he  never  dares  praise  any 
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thing  in  which  he  has  not  a  French  author  for  his 
voucher. 

With  these  extraordinary  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, Sir  Timothy  Tittle  puts  men  in  vogue,  or 
condemns  them  to  obscurity;  and  sits  as  judge  of 
life  and  death  upon  every  author  that  appears  in 
public.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  the  pangs, 
agonies,  and  convulsions,  which  Sir  Timothy  ex- 
presses in  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  muscle  of 
his  body,  upon  the  reading  a  bad  poet. 

About  a  week  ago,  I  was  engaged,  at  a  friend's 
house  of  mine,  in  an  agreeable  conversation  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  when,  in  the  height  of  our 
mirth,  Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my  friend's 
eldest  daughter,  came  in  amongst  us,  puffing  and 
blowing  as  if  he  had  been  very  much  out  of  breath. 
He  immediately  called  for  a  chair,*  and  desired  leave 
to  sit  down  wiUiout  any  farther  ceremony.  I  asked 
him  where  he  had  been?  whether  he  was  out  of 
order  ?  He  only  replied,  that  he  was  quite  spent, 
and  fell  a  cursing  in  soliloquy.     I  could  hear  him 

cry, — *  A  wicked  rogue — An  execrable  wretch 

Was  there  ever  such  a  monster !' — ^The  young  ladies 
upon  this  began  to  be  affrighted,  and  asked  whe- 
ther any  one  had  hurt  him  ?  He  answered  nothing, 
but  still  talked  to  himself.  ^To  lay  the  first  scene/ 
says  he,  *  in  St.  James's-Park,  and  the  last  in  North- 
amptonshire!'— *  Is  that  all?*  said  I.  'Then  I  sup- 
pose you  have  been  at  a  rehearsal  of  a  play  this 
morning.* — *  Been !'  says  he,  '  I  have  been  at  North- 
ampton, in  the  Park,  in  a  lady*s  bed-chamber,  in  a 
dining-room,  every  where ;  the  rogue  has  led  me 
such  a  dance — *  Though  I  could  scarce  forbear 
laughing  at  his  discoure,  I  told  him  I  was  glad  it 
was  no  worse,  and  that  he  was  only  metaphorically 
weary.  *In  short.  Sir,*  says  he,  'the  author  has 
not  observed  a  single  Unity  in  his  whole  play;  the 
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9cene  shifts  in  every  dialogue ;  the  villain  has  hurried 
me  up  and  down  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  tired  off 
my  legs.'     I  could  not  but  observe  with  some  plea- 
sure, that  the  young  lady  whom  he  made  love  to, 
conceived  a  very  just  aversion  towards  him,  upon 
seeing  him  so  very  passionate  in  trifles.     And  as  she 
had  that  natural  sense  which  makes  her  a  better 
judge  than  a  thousand  critics,  she  began  to  rally 
him  upon  this  foolish  humour.     ^  For  my  part/  says 
she,  '  I  never  knew  a  play  take  that  was  written  up 
to  your  rules,  as  you  call  them.' — *  How,"  Madam  f 
says  he,  ^  is  that  your  opinion  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  a 
better  taste.' — ^  It  is  a  pretty  kind  of  magic,'  says 
she,  '  the  poets  have,  to  transport  an  audience  from 
place  to  place  without  the  help  of  a  coach  and 
horses ;  I  could  travel  round  the  world  at  such  a 
rate.    It  is  such  an  entertainment  as  an  enchantress 
finds  when  she  fancies  herself  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a 
mountain,  at  a  feast,  or  a  solemnity ;  though  at  the 
same  time  she  has  never  stirred  out  of  her  cottage.' 
— •  Your  simile.  Madam,'  says  Sir  Timothy,  ^  is  by 
no  means  just.' — *  Pray,*  says  she,  *  let  my  similes 
pass  without  a  criticism.    I  must  eonfess,'  continued 
she  (for  I  found  she  was  resolved  to  exasperate 
him),  *  I  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  last  new  co- 
medy which  you  found  so  much  fault  with.'. — *But, 
Madam/  says  he,  *  you  ought  not  to  have  laughed ; 
and  I  defy  any  one  to  shew  me  a  single  rule  that 
you  could  laugh  by.' — *  Ought  not  to  laugh!'  says 
she,  '  pray  who  should  hinder  me  V — *Madam,'  says 
he,  *  there  are  such  people  in  the  world  as  Rapin, 
Dacier,  and   several  others,   that  ought  to   have 
spoiled  youf  mirth.* — '  I  have  heard,'  says  the  young 
lady,  *  that  your  great  critics  are  always  very  bad 
poets ;  I  fancy  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  works  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  carriage  of  a  dancing-master  and  a  gen- 
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tieman.  I  must  confess,'  continued  shsi  *  I  wouM 
not  be  troubled  with  so  fine  a  judgment  as  yours 
is;  for  I  find  you  feel  more  vexation  in  a. bad  come- 
dy, than  I  do  in  a  deep  tragedy.* — *  Madam,'  says 
Sir  Timothy,  'that  is  not  my  fault:  they  should 
learn  the  art  of  writing/ — *  For  my  part,'  says  the 
young  lady,  ^I  should  think  the  greatest  art  in 
your  writers  of  comedy  is  to  please.* — *  To  please !  * 
says  Sir  Timothy;  ana  immediately  fell  a  laughing. 
'  Truly,*  says  she,  *  that  is  my  opinion/  Upon  this  he 
composed  nis  countenance,  looked  upon  his  watch, 
and  took  his  leave.  . 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  ray  friend's 
house  since  this  notable  conference,  to  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  young  lady,  who  by  this  means  has 
got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  fop. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  not  but  observe,  with  a 
great  deal  of  surprise,  how  this  gentleman,  by  his 
ill.nature,  folly,  and  affectation,  had  made  himself 
capable  of  suffering  so  many  imaginary  pains,  and 
looking  with  such  a  senseless  severity  upon  the 
common  diversions  of  life. 


N'*  166.     TUESDAY,  MAY  2,  1710. 


— Dicenda,  tacenda  locutus. — Hor.  Ep.  vil.  72. 

He  said. 

Or  right,  or  wrong,  what  came  into  his  head. — Francis. 

Whites  Chocplate^house^  May  1. 

The  world  is  so  overgrown  with  singularities  in  be- 
haviour, and  .method  of  living,  that  I  have  no  sooner 
laid  before  mankind  the  absurdity  of  one  species  of 
men,  but  there  starts  up  to  my  view  some  new  sect 
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of  impertinents  that  had  before  escaped  notice.  This 
aflernoon^  as  I  was  talking  with  fine  Mrs.  Sprightly's 
porter,  and  desiring  admittance  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  it  was  my  fate  to  be  spied  by  Tom 
Modely  riding  by  in  his  chariot.  He  did  me  the 
honour  to'  stop,  and  asked,  '  what  I  did  there  on  a 
Monday?*  I  answered,  *  that  I  had  business  of  im- 
portance which  I  wanted  to  communicate  to  the 
lady  of  the  house/  Tom  is  one  of  those  fools,  who 
look  upon  knowledge  of  the  fashion  to  be  the  only 
liberal  science;  and  was  so  rough  as  to  tell  me, 
'  that  a  well-bred  man  would  as  soon  call  upon  a 
lady,  who  keeps  a  day,  at  midnight,  as  on  any  day 
but  that  which  she  professes  being  at  home.  There 
are  rules  and  decorums,'  adds  he,  *  which  are  never 
to  be  transgressed  by  those  who  understand  the 
world ;  and  he  who  offends  in  that  kind,  ought  not 
to  take  it  ill  if  he  is  turned  away,  even  when  he 
sees  the  person  look  out  at  her  window  whom  he 
inquires  for.' — *  Nay,'  said  he,  *  my  Lady  Dimple  is 
so  positive  in  this  rule,  that  she  takes  it  for  a  piece 
of  good  breeding  and  distinction  to  deny  herself 
with  her  own  mouth.  Mrs.  Comma,  the  great  scho- 
lar insists  upon  it,  and  I  myself  have  heard  her  as- 
sert, That  a  lord's  porter,  or  a  lady's  woman,  can- 
not be  said  to  lie  in  that  case,  because  they  act  by 
instruction ;  and  their  words  are  no  more  their  own 
than  those  of  a  puppet.' 

He  was  going  on  with  "his  ribaldry,  when  on  a 
sudden  he  looked  on  his  watch,  and  said,  '  he  had 
twenty  visits  to  make,'  and  drove  away  without  far- 
ther ceremony.  I  was  then  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  tasteless  manner  of  life,  which  a  set  of  idle 
fellows  lead  in  this  town,  and  spend  youth  itself 
with  less  spirit,  than  other  men  do  their  old  age. 
These  expletives  in  human  society,  though  they  are 
in  themselves  wholly  insignificant,  become  of  some 
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consideration  when  they  are  mixed  with  others.  I 
am  very  much  at  a  Idss  how  to  define,  or  under  what 
character,  distinction,  or  denomination,  to  place 
"^  'lem ;  except  you  give  me  leave  to  call  them  the 
rder  of  the  Insipids.  This  order  is  in  its  extent  like 
that  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  you  see  of  them  in  every 
way  of  life,  and  in  every  profession.  Tom  Modely 
has  long  app<eared  to  me  at  the  head  of  this  species. 
By  being  habitually  in  the  best  company,  he  knows 
perfectly  well  when  a  coat  is  well  cut,  or  a  perri- 
wig  well  mounted.  As  soon  as  you  enter  the  place 
where  he  is,  he  tells  the  next  man  to  him,  who 
is  your  tailor,  ^nd  judges  of  you  more  from  the 
choice  of  your  perriwig-maker  than  of  your  friend. 
His  business  in  this  world  is  to  be  well  dressed ; 
and  the  greatest  circumstance  that  is  to  be  recorded 
in  his  annals  is,  that  he  wears  twenty  shirts  a  week. 
Thus,  without  ever  speaking  reason  among  the  men, 
or  passion  among  the  women,  he  is  every  where  well 
received;  and,  without  any  one  man's  esteem,  he 
has  every  man's  indulgence. 

This  order  has  produced  great  numbers  of  tole- 
rable copiers  in  painting,  good  rhymers  in  poetry, 
and  harmless  projectors  in  politics.  You  may  see 
them  at  first  sight  grow  acquainted  by  sympathy ; 
insomuch,  that  one  who  had  not  studied  nature, 
and  did  not  know  the  true  cause  of  their  sudden 
familiarities,  would  think  that  they  had  some  secret 
ntimation  of  each  other,  like  the  Free-masons.  The 
other  day  at  Will's,  I  heard  Modely,  and  a  critic  of 
the  same  order,  shew  their  equal  talents  with  great 
delighk  The  learned  Insipid  was  commending  Ra- 
cine's turns  ;  the  genteel  Insipid,  Devillier's  curls. 

These  creatures,  when  they  are  not  forced  into 
any  particular  employment  for  want  of  ideas  in  their 
own  imaginations,  are  the  constant  plague  of  all 
they  meet  with,  by  inquiries  for  news  and  scandal. 
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-which  makes  them  the  heroes  of  visitiDg-days ; 
wh^re  they  help  the  design  of  the  meeting,-  which  is 
to  pass  away  that  odious  thing  called  time,  in  dis- 
courses too  trivial  to  raise  any  reflections  which  may 
put  well-bred  persons  to  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

From  my  oxxm  Apartment,  May  1. 

I  was  looking  out  of  my  parlour-window  this 
inoming,  and  receiving  the  honours  which  Margery, 
the  milk-maid  to  our  lane,  was  doing  me,  by  dancing 
before  my  door  with  the  plate  of  half  her  customers 
on  her  head,  when  Mr.  Clayton,  the  author  of  Arsi- 
noe,  made  me  a  visit,  and  desired  me  to  insert  the 
following  advertisement  in  my  ensuing  Paper. 

'The  pastoral  Masque,  composed  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
author  of  Arsinoe,  will  be  performed  on  Wednes- 
day, the  third  instant,  in  the  great  room  at  York- 
buildings.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  White's  Chocolate- 
bouse,  St.  James's  Coffee-house,  in  St.  James's- 
street»  and  Young  Man's  Coffee-house. 

*  Note ;  the  tickets  delivered  out  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  will  be  then  taken.' 

When  I  granted  his  request,  I  made  one  to  him, 
which  was,  that  the  performers  should  put  their  in- 
struments in  tune  before  the  audience  came  in  ;  for 
that  I  thought  the  resentment  of  the  Eastern  prince, 
who^  according  to  the  old  story,  took  tuning  for 
playing,  to  be  very  just  and  natural.  He  was  so 
civil,  as  not  only  to  promise  that  favour,  but  also  to 
assure  me,  that  he  would  order  the  heels  of  the  per- 
formers  to  he  muffled  in  cotton,  that  the  artists,  in  so 
polite  an  age  as  ours,  may  not  intermix  with  their 
harmony,  a  custom,  which  so  nearly  resembles  the 
stamping-dances  of  the  West  Indians  or  Hottentots. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

%*  A  bass-viol  of  Mr.  BickerstaflTs  acquaintance, 
whose  mind  and  fortune  do  not  very  exactly  agree, 
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proposes  to  set  bimself  to  sale  by  way  of  lottery. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  is  the  sum  to  be  raised,  at 
three-pence  a  ticket,  in  consideration  that  there  are 
more  women  who  are  willing  to  be  married,  than 
that  can  spare  a  greater  sum.  He  has  already  made 
over  his  person'  to  trustees  for  the  said  money  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  ready  to  take  to  wife  the  fortunate 
woman  that  wins  him. 

N.  B.  Tickets  are  given  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Lil- 
lie,  and  by  Mr.  John  Morphew.  Each  adventurer 
must  be  a  virgin,  and  subscribe  her  name  to  her 
ticket. 

t+t  Whereas  the  several  churchwardens  of  most 
of  the  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  have  in 
an  earnest  manner  applied  themselves  by  way  of 
petition,  and  have  also  made  a  presentment,  of  the 
vain  and  loose  deportment  during  divine  service,  of 
'  persons  of  too  great  figure  in  all  their  said  parishes 
for  their  reproof:  and  whereas  it  is  therein  set  forth, 
that  by  salutations  given  each  other,  hints,  shrugs, 
ogles,  playing  of  fans,  fooling  with  canes  at  their 
mouths,  and  other  wanton  gesticulations,  their  whole 
congregation  appears  rather  a  theatrical  audience, 
than  a  house  of  devotion ;  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
all  CaneSy  Cravats,  Bosom-laces,  MuffSy  FanSy  Snuff- 
boxes^ and  all  other  instruments  made  use  of  to  give 
persons  unbecoming  airs,  shall  be  immediately  for- 
feited and  Sold ;  and  of  the  sum  arising  from  the 
sale  thereof,  a  ninth  part  shall  be  paid  to  the  poor, 
and  the  rest  to  the  overseers. 
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Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aares, 
Quam  quas  sunt  oculis  submissa  fidelibus.-^ 

Hon.  Ars  Poet.  180. 

■What  we  hear, 


With  weaker  passion  will  affect  tbe  heart. 

Than  when  the  faitbfal  eye  beholds  the  pait.~-FRANcn. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment,  May  2. 

Hayikg  received  notice,  that  the  famous  actor  Mr. 
Betterton  was  to  he  mterred  this  evening  in  the 
cloisters  near  Westminster-abhey,  I  was  resolved  to 
walk  thither ;  and  see  the  last  office  done  to  a  man 
whdm  I  had  always  very  much  admired,  and  from 
whose  action  I  had  received  more  strong  impressions 
of  what  is  great  and  noble  in  human  nature,  than 
from  the  arguments  of  the  most  solid  philosophers, 
or  the  descriptions  of  the  most  charming  poets  I  had 
read«  As  the  rude  and  untaught  multitude  are  no 
way  wrought  upon  more  effectually,  than  by  seeing 
pnbfic  punishments  and  executions ;  so  men  of  let- 
ters and  education  feel  their  humanity  most  forcibly 
exercised,  when  they  attend  the  obsequies  of  men 
who  had  arrived  at  any  perfection  in  liberal  aocom- 
l^hments.  Theatrical  action  is  to  be  esteemed  as 
sach,  except  it  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  call  that 
an  art  which  ciannot  be  attained  by  art.  Voice, 
stature,  motion,  and  other  gifts,  must  be  very 
bounti^Uy  bestowed  by  nature,  or  labour  and  in- 
dustry will  but  push  the  unhappy  endeavourer  in  that 
way  the  farther  off  his  wishes. 

Such  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton  ought  to  be  re- 
corded with  the  same  respect  as  Roscius  among  the 
Romans.    The  greatest  orator  has  thought  fit  to 
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quote  his  judgmeoty  and  celebrate  his  life.  Roscius 
was  the  example  to  all  that  would  fonn  themselves 
into  proper  and  winning  behaviour.  Hiis  action  was 
so  well  adapted  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed,  that 
the  youth  of  Rome  thought  they  wanted  only  to  be 
virtuous,  to  be  as  graceful  in  their  appearance  as 
Roscius.  The  imagination  took  a  lively  impression 
of  what  was  great  and  good ;  and  they,  who  never 
thought  of  setting  up  for  the  art  of  imitation,  became 
themselves  inimitable  characters. 

There  is  no  human  invention  so  aptly  calculated 
for  the  forming  a  free-bom  people  as  that  of  a 
theatre.  TuUy  reports,  that  the  celebrated  player  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  used  frequently  to  say,  '  The 
perfection  of  an  actor  is  only  to  become  what  he  is 
doing.'  Young  men,  who  are  too  inattentive  ia 
receive  lectures,  are  irresistibly  taken  with  per- 
formances. Hence  it  is,  that  I  extremely  lament 
the  little  relish  the  gentry  of  this  nation  have,  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  just  and  noble  representations  in  some 
of  our  tragedies.  The  operas,  which  are  of  late  in- 
troduced, can  leave  no  trace  behind  them  that  can 
be  of  service  beyond  the  present  moment.  To  sing, 
and  to  dance,  are  accomplishments  very  few  have 
any  thoughts  of  practising :  but  to  speak  justly^  and 
move  gracefully,  is  what  every  man  thinks  he  does 
perform,  or  wishes  he  did. 

I  have  hardly  a  notion,  that  any  performer  of  an- 
tiquity could  surpass  the  action  of  Mr.  Betterton  in 
any  of  the  occasions  in  wluch  he  has  appeared  on 
our  stage.  The  wonderful  agony  which  he  appeared 
in  when  he  examined  the  circumstance  of  the  hand- 
kerchief in  Othello ;  the  mixture  of  love  that  in- 
truded upon  his  mind,  upon  the  innocent  answers 
Desdemona  makes,  betrayed  in  his  gesture  such  a 
variety  and  vicissitude  of  passions,  as  would  admo^ 
nish  a  man  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  heart ;  and  per* 
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fectly  conviiice  him,  that  it  is  to  stab  it,  to  admit  that 
worst  of  daggers,  jealousy.  Whoever  reads  in  his 
closet  this  admirahle  scene,  will  find  that  he  cannot, 
except  he  has  as  warm  an  imagination  as  Shakspeare 
himself,  find  any  but  dry,  incoh^ent,  and  broken 
sentences ;  but  a  readeV  that  h^s  seen  Betterton  acit 
it^  observes,  there  could  not  be  a  word  added ;  thait 
longer  speeches  had  been  unnatural,  nay,  impossible, 
in  Othello's  circumstances.  Ilie  charming  passage 
in  the  same  triigedy,  where  he  tells  the  manner  of 
winning  the  affection  of  his  mistress,  was  urged  with 
30  moving  and  graceful  an  energy,  that,  while  i 
walked  in  the  cloisters,  I  thought  of  him  with  the 
same  concern  as  if  I  waited  for  tiie  remains  of  a  per- 
son who  had  in  real  life  done  all  that  I  had  seen 
him  represent.  The  gloom  of  the  place,  and  faint 
lights  before  the  ceremony  appeared,  contributed  to 
the  melancholy  disposition  I  was  in :  and  I  began  to 
be  extremely  afflicted,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
any  difference ;  that  Hotspur's  gallantry  was  so  un«- 
fortunate ;  and  that  the  mirth  and  good  humour  of 
Fadst^  could  not  exempt  him  from  the  grave.  Nay, 
this  occasion,  in  me  who  look  upon  the  distinctions 
amongst  men  to  be  merely  soenical,  raised  reflect 
tions  upon  the  emptiness  of  all  human  perfection  and 
greatness  in  general ;  and  I  could  not  but  regret^ 
tiiat  the  sacred  heads  which  lie  buried  in  ^  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  this  little  portion  of  earth,  in  which  my 
poor  old  friend  is  deposited,  are  returned  to  dust  as 
well  as  he,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
grave  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real  monarch. 
This  made  me  say  of  human  life  itself,  with  Mac- 
beth, 

To-morrow,  and  to-monow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  moment  of  recorded  time! 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
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To  their  eternal  nigbt*.  Oat,  oiit«  short  candle! 
life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  moie. 

The  mention  I  have  here  made  of  Mr.  Betterton, 
for  whom  I  had,  as  long  as  I  have  known  any  thing, 
a  very  great  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  pleasure 
he  gave  me,  can  de  him  no  good ;  but  it  may  possi- 
bly be  of  service  to  the  unhappy  woman  he  has  left 
behind  him,  to  have  it  known,  that  this  great  tra- 
gedian was  never  in  a  scene  half  so  moving,  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  affaii-s  created  at  his  departure. 
His  wife,  after  a  cohabitation  of  forty  years  in  the 
strictest  amity,  has  long  pined  away  with  a  sense  of 
his  decay,  as  well  in  his  person  as  his  little  fortune; 
and,  in  proportion  to  that  she  has  herself  decayed 
both  in  her  health  and  reason.  Her  husband's 
death,  added  to  her  age  and  infirmities,  would  cer- 
tainly have  determined  her  life,  but  that  the  great- 
ness of  her  distress  has  been  her  relief,  by  a  present 
deprivation  of  her  senses.  This  absence  of  reason 
is  her  best  defence  against  age,  sorrow,  poverty,  and 
sickness.  I  dwell  upon  this  account  so  distinctly  in 
obedience  to  a  certain  great  spirit,  who  hides  her 
name,  and  has  by  letter  applied  to  me  to  recommend 
to  her  some  object  of  compassion,  from  whom  she 
may  be  concealed. 

This^  I  think,  is  a  proper  occasion  for  exerting 
such  heroic  generosity ;  and  as  there  is  an  ingenuous 
shame  in  those  who  have  known  better  fortune,  to 
be  reduced  to  receive  obligations,  as  well  as  a- be- 
coming pain  in  the  truly  generous  to  receive  thanks; 
in  this  case  both  those  delicacies  are  preserved ;  for 
the  person  obliged  is  as  incapable  of  knowing  her 
benefactress,  as  her  benefactress  is  unwilling  to  be 
known  by  her. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  signified  to  the  Censor, 
that  under  the  pretence  that  he  has  encouraged  tke 
Moving  Picture,  and  particularly  admired  the  Walk- 
ing  StatuCy  some  persdns  wimin  the  liberties  of 
Westminster  have  vended  Walking  Pictures,  iaso- 
much  that  the  said  pictures  have  within  a  few  days 
after  sales  by  auction,  returned  to  the  habitations  of 
their  first  proprietors;  that  matter  has  been  nar- 
rowly looked  into,  and  orders. are  given  to  Pacolet, 
to  take  notice  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  such 
frauds,  with  directions  to  draw  their  pictures,  that 
they  may  be  hanged  in  effigie^  in  terrorem  to  all 
auctions  for  the  future. 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  May  6. 

Never  was  man  so  much  teased,  or  suffered  half 
so  much  uneasiness,  as  I  have  done  this  evening  be- 
tween a  couple  of  fellows,  with  whom  I  was  unfor- 
tunately engaged  to  sup,  where  there  were  also  se- 
veral others  in  company.  One  of  them  is  the  most 
invincibly  impudent,  and  the  other  as  incorrigibly 
absurd.  Upon  hearing  my  name,  the  man  of  auda- 
city, as  he  calls  himself,  began  to  assume  an  awk- 
ward way  of  reserve  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  me  as 
a  Censor,  and  said,  'he  must  have  a  care  of  his 
behaviour,  for  there  would  notes  be  writ  upon .  all 
that  should  pass.'  The  man  of  freedom  and  ease, 
for  such  the  other  thinks  himself,  asked  me,  *  whe- 
ther my  sister  Jenny  was  breeding  or  not  V  After 
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they  had  done  with  me,  they  were  impertinent  to  a 
very  smart,  but  well  bred-man;  who  stood  his  ground 
very  wiell,  and  let  the  company  6ee  they  ought,  but 
could  not,  be  out  of  countenance.  I  look  upon  such 
a  defence  as  a  real  good  action ;  for  while  he  re- 
ceived their  fire,  there  was  a  modest  and  worthy 
youn?  gentleman  sat  secure  by  him,  and  a  lady  of 
the  raniily  at  the  same  time  guarded  against  the 
nauseous  familiarity  of  the  one,  and  the  more  painful 
mirth  of  the  other.  This  conversation,  where  there 
\^ere  a  thousand  things  said,  not  worth  repeating, 
made  me  consider  with  myself,  how  it  is  that  men  of 
these  disagreeable  characters  often  go  great  lengths 
in  the  world,  and  seldom  hi\  of  outstripping  men 
of  merit ;  nay,  succeed  so  well,  that,  with  a  load  of 
imperfections  on  their  heads,  they  go  on  in  opposi- 
tion to  general  disesteem ;  whUe  they  who  are  every 
way  their  superiors,  languish  away  their  days,  though 
possessed  of  the  approbation  and  good-will  of  all 
who  know  them. 

If  we  would  examine  into  the  secret  springs  of 
action  in  the  impudent  and  the  absurd,  we  shall  find, 
though  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  in  their  beha- 
viour, that  they  move  upon  very  different  principles. 
The  impudent  are  pressing,  though  they  know  they 
are  disagreeable :  the  absurd  are  importunate,be- 
cause  they  think  they  are  acceptable.  Impudence 
is  a  vice,  and  Absurdity  a  folly.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
talks  very  agreeably  upon  the  subject  of  Impudence, 
He  takes  notice,  that  the  orator  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  to  make  a 
fine  speaker  ?  still  answered,  Action,  This,  said  he, 
is  the  very  outward  form  of  speaking ;  and  yet  it  is 
what  With  the  generality  has  more  force  than  the 
most  consummate  abilities.  Impudence  is  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  of  the  same  use  which  action  is  to 
orators. 
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The  truth  is,  the  gross  of  men  are  governed  more 
by  appearances  than  realities ;  and  the  impudent 
man  in  his  air  and  behaviour  undertakes  for  himself 
that  he  has  ability  and,  merit,  while  the  modest  or 
diffident  gives  himself  up  as  one  who  is  possessed  of 
neither.  For  this  reason,  men  of  front  cany  things 
before  them  with  little  opposition ;  and  make  so 
skilful  a  use  of  their  talent,  that  they  can  grow  out 
of  humour  like  men  of  consequence,  and  be  sour, 
and  make  their  dissatisfaction  do  them  the  same 
service  as  desert  This  way  of  thinking  has  often 
furnished  me  with  an  apology  for  great  men  who 
confer  favours  on  the  impudent.  In  carrying  on 
the  government  of  mankind,  they  are  not  to  con- 
sider what  men  they  themselves  approve  in  then- 
closets  and  private  conversations ;  but  what  inen 
will  extend  themselves  farthest,  and  more  generally 
pass  upon  the  world  for  such  as  their  patrons  want 
in  such  and  such  stations,  and  consequently  take  so 
much  work  off  the  hands  of  those  who  employ  them^ 

Far  be  it  that  I  should  attempt  to  lessen  iStte  ac- 
ceptance which  men  of  this  character  meet  with  in 
the  world ;  but  I  humbly  propose  only,  that  they 
^0  have  merit  of  a  different  kind  would  accomplish 
themselves  in  some  degree  with  this  quality,  of  which 
I  am  now  treating.  Nay,  I  allow  mese  gentlemen 
to  press  as  forward  as  they  please  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  interests,  and  fortunes,  but  not  to  in- 
trude upon  others  in  conversation  also.  Let  them 
do  what  they  can  with  the  rich  and  the  great,  as  far 
as  they  are  suffered ;  but  let  them  not  interrupt  the 
easy  and  agreeable.  They  may  be  useful  as  servants 
in  ambition,  but  never  as  associates  in  pleasure. 
However,  as  I  would  still  drive  at  something  instruc- 
tive in  every  Lucubration, .  I  must  recommend  it  to 
all  men  who  feel  in  themselves  an  imputoe  towards 
attempting  laudable  action3i  to  acquire  such  a  de- 
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gree  of  assuranoe,  as  never  to  lose  the  posBession  of 
di^Bselves  in  public  or  private,  so  far  as  to  be  inca- 
pable  of  acting  -with  a  due  decorum  on  any  occasion 
they  are  called  to.  It  is  a  mean  want  of  fortitude 
in  a  good  man,  not  to  be  able  to  do  a  virtuous  action 
with  as  much  confidence  as  an  impudent  fellow  does 
an  ill  (me.  There  it  no  way  of  mending  such  false 
modesty,  but  by  laying  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  there 
is  nothing  shameful  but  what  is  erimina!. 

The  Jesuits,  an  carder  whose  institution  is  per- 
fectly calculated  for  making  a  progress  in  the  world, 
take  care  to  accomplish  their  disciples  for  it,  by 
breaking  them  of  all  impertinent  bashfulness,  and 
accustoming  them  to  a  ready  performance  of  all  in- 
different things.  I  remember  in  my  travels,  when 
I  was  once  at  a  pu\>lic  exercise  in  one  of  their 
schools,  a  young  man  made  a  most  admirable  speech, 
with  all  the  beauty  of  action,  cadence  of  voice,  and 
force  of  argument  imaginable,  in  defence  of  the  love 
of  glory.  We  were  all  enamoured  with  the  grace  of 
the  youth,  as  he  came  down  from  the  de;^  where 
he  spoke,  to  present  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  the 
head  of  the  society.  The  principal  received  it  in  a 
very  obliging  manner,  and  bid  him  go  to  the  market- 
place and  fetch  a  joint  of  meat,  for  he  should  dine 
with  him.  He  bowed,  and  in  a  trice  th6  orator  re- 
turned, full  of  the  sense  of  glory  in  this  obedience, 
and  with  the  best  shoulder  of  mutton  in  the  market 

This  treatment  capacitates  them  for  every  scene 
of  life.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  ail  who  have  the  instruction  of  youth,  which 
of  the  two  is  the  more  inexcusable,  he  who  does 
every  thing  by  the  mere  force  of  his  impudence,  or 
he  who  performs  nbthing  thrdugh  the  oppression  of 
his  modesty  ?  In  a  word,  it  is  a  weakness  not  to  be 
able  to  attempt  what  a  man  thinks  he  6ttgfat>  and 
there  is  no  modesty  but  in  self-denial.  • 
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P.  S.  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  received  the  iol^ 
lo^mi^  petition  and  letter : 

<1%e  bumble  petition  of  SaRah  Lately, 

'  Shewetb, 

^  That  your  petitioner  bas  been  one  of  those  ladies 
who  has  had  fine  things  constantly  spoken  to  her  in 
general  terms,  and  lived,  during  her  most  blooming 
yeaxs,  in  daily  expectation  of  declarations  of  mar- 
riage, but  never  had  one  made  to  her. 

*  That  she  is  now  in  her  grand  climacteric ;  which 
being  above  the  space  of  four  virginities,  accounting 
at  fifteen  years  each ; 

'  Your  petitioner  most  humbly  prays,  that  in 
the  lottery  for  the  Bass>viol  she  may  have 
four  tickets,  in  consideration  that  her  single 
life  has  been  occasioned  by  the  inconstancy 
of  her  lovers,  and  not  through  the  cruelty 
or  frowardness  of  your  petitioner. 

•  And  your  Petitioner  shall,  &c.' 

•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  May  3,  1710. 

^  According  to  my  fancy,  you  took  a  much  better 
way  to  dispose  of  a  Bass-viol  in  yesterday's  paper, 
than  you  did  in  your  Table  of  Marriage.  I  desire 
the  benefit  of  a  lottery  for  myself  too The  man- 
ner of  it  I  leave  to  your  own  discretion  :  only  if  you 

can-. allow  the  tickets  at   above  five   farthings 

apiece.  Pray  accept  of  one  ticket  for  yoUr  trouble, 
and  I  wish  you  may  be  the  fortunate  man  that 
wins.        Your  very  humble  servant  until  then, 

IsABiELLA  Kit.' 

I  must  own  the  request  of  the  aged  petitioner  to 
be  founded  upon  a  very  undeserved  distress ;  and 
since  she  might,  had  she  had  justice  done  her,  been 
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mother  of  many  pretenders  to  this  prijEe,  instead  of 
being  one  herself,  I  do  readily  grant  her  demand ; 
but  as  for  the  proposal  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Kit,  I  can- 
not prmect  a  lottery  for  her,  until  I  have  security 
she  will  surrender  herself  to  the  winner.    . 


I 
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O  ras !  quando  ego  te  aspidam  ?  quaiidoque  licebit 
Nunc  yeterum  libris.  nunc  aomno,  et  inertibus  horis, 
Daceie  solicitae  jacanda  oUWia  vite? — Hoa.  S  Sat.  vi..60. 

Oh  when  again 

Shall  I  behold  the  roral  plain  ? 

And  when  with  books  of  sages  deep, 

Seqoester*d  ease,  and  gentle  sleep. 

In  tweet  oblivion,  blissful  balm ! 

The  bosy  cares  of  life  becalm  1 — FaAHCis. 

« 

From  my  aam  Apartment,  May  8. 

The  summer  season  now  approaching,  several  of  our 
family  have  invited  me  to  pass  away  a  month  or  two 
in  the  country ;  and  indeed  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  me  dian  such  a  recess,  did  I  not  consi- 
der that  I  am  by  two  qvarts  a  worse  companion  than 
when  I  was  last  among  my  relations:  and  I  am  now 
admonished  by  some  of  our  club,  who  lately  visited 
Staffordshire,  that  they  drink  at  a  greater  rate  than 
they  did  at  that  time.  As  every  soil  does  not  pro- 
duce every  fruit  or  tree,  so  every  vice  is  not  the 
growth  of  every  kind  of  life ;  and  I  have  ever  since 
I  could  think  been  astonished,  that  drinking  should 
be  the  vice  of  the  country.  If  it  were  possible  to 
add  to  all  our  senses,  as  we  do  to  that  of  sight  by 
perspectives,  we  should  methinks  more  particularly 
labour  to  improve  them  in  the  midst  of  the  variety 
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of  beauteous  blnects,  which  nature  has  produced  to 
entertain  us  in  the  country ;  and  do  we'  in  that  place 
destroy  the  use  of  what  organs  we  hUve?  As  for 
my  part,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  destraction  that 
has  been  made  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  when 
I  see  large  tracts*  of  earth  possessed  by  men  who 
take  no  advantage  of  their  being  rational,  but  lead 
mere  animal  lives ;  making  it  their  whole  endeavour 
to  kill  in  themselves  all  they  have  above  beasts,  to 
wit,  the  use  of  reason,  and  taste  of  society.  It  is 
frequently  boasted  in  the  writings  of  orators  and 
poets,  that  it  is  to  eloquence  and  poesy  we  owe  that 
we  are  drawn  out  of  woods  and  solitudes  into  towns 
and  cities,  and  from  a  wild  and  savage  being  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
civility.  If  we  are  obliged  to  these  arts  for  so  great 
service,  I  could  wish  they  were  employed  to  give  us 
a  second  turn ;  that  as  they  have  brought  us  to 
dwell  in  society,  a  blessing  which  no  other  creatures 
know,  so  they  would  persuade  us,  now  they  have 
settled  iisj  to  lay  out  ail  our  thoughts  in  surpassing 
eacb  other  in  those  faculties  in  which  only  we  excel 
other  creatures.  But  it  is  at  present  so  far  other- 
wise,  that  the  contention  seems  to  be,  who  shall  be 
most  eminent  in  performances  wherein  beasts  enjoy 
greater  abilities  than  we  have.  I  WillundertsJce, 
were  the  butler  and  swineherd  at  any  true  Esquire's 
in  Great  Britain,  to  keep  and  compare  accounts  of 
what  wash  is  drunk  up  in  so  many  hours  in  the 
parlour  and  pig-sty,  it  would  appear  the  gentleman 
of  the  house  gives  much  more  to  his  friends  than 
his  hogs. 

This,  with  many  other  evils,  arises  from  an  error 
in  men's  judgments,  and  not  making  true  distinc- 
tions between  persons  and  things.  It  is  usually 
thought,  that  a  few  sheets  of  parchment,  made  be- 
fore a  male  and  a  female  of  wealthy  houses  come 

IV.  M 
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together,  givt  the  heirs  ajod  desoeadaBta  of  that 
marriage,  possession  of  lands  and  tenement  a  ;  but 
the  truth  is^  there  is  no  man  who  caa  be  said  to  be 
proprietor  of  an  estate,  bHt  he  who  knows  hour  to 
enjoy  it    Nay,  il  shall  nerer  be  allowed^  that  the 
laad  is  not  a  waste,  when  the  master  is  sncukivated. 
Therefore;'  to  avoid  oonfusioo,  it  is  to  be  noted^  that 
a  peasant  with  a  great  estate  is  but  an  incumbent^ 
and  tiiat  he  most  be  a  gentleman  to  be  a  landlord. 
A  landlord  enjoys  what  he  haa  wiith  his^  heart,  anr 
incund^ent  with  his  stomach.     Gfliittony,  drunken*- 
ness,  and  riot,  are  the  entertauuBents  of.  an.  incom- 
bent ;  beaeTolence,  ciyility,  social  and  human.  Tir« 
tues,  the  accomplishments   of  a.  landlord.     Who, 
that  has  any  passion  for  his  native  country;  does 
not  think  it  worse  than  conquered,  when  so  large 
dimensions  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  savages^  that 
know  no  use.  of  property,  hut  to  be  tyrants;   or 
liberty,  but  to  be  unmannerly  ?  A  gentleman  in  a 
country  life  enjoys  paradise  with,  a  temper  fit.  for  it; 
a  clown  is  cui'sed.  in  it  with  all  the  cutting  and  un^ 
ruly  passions  man  could  be  tormented  widt  when  he 
was  expelled  from  it. 

There  is  no  character  more  deservedly  esteemed 
than  that  of  a  country  gentleman  Yiho  understands 
the  station  in  which  Heaven  and  Nature,  have  placed 
him.  He  is  father  to  his  tenants^  and  patron  to  bis 
neighbours,  and  is  more  superior,  to.  those  (^  lower 
fortune  by  his  benevolence  than  his  possessions. 
He  justly  divides  his  time  between  solitude  and 
company,  so  as  to  use  the  one  for  the  other.  His 
life  is  spent  in  the  good  offices  of  an  advocate,  a  re- 
feree, a  companion,  a  mediator,  and  a  friend.  His 
counsel  and  knowledge  are  a  guard  to  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  those  of  lower  talents,  and  the  en- 
tertsdnment  and  happiness  of  those  of:  equaU  When 
a  man  in  a.counliy^Ufe  has  this  turn,  as  it  is  hoped 
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thousands  liave,  he  liyes  in  a  more  happy  eondition 
than  any  that  is  described  i&  the  pacBtoral  descrip* 
tions  of  poets,  or  the  vain-glorious  solitudes  re- 
corded by  philosophers. 

To  a  thinking  man  it  wonld  seem  prodigiovBy; 
that  the  very  situation  in  a  country-life  does  not  lA* 
dine  men  to  a  scorn  of  die  mean  gratifications  some 
take  in  it  To  stand  by  a  stream,  uKturally  lalls 
die  mind  into  composure  and  T0?ereni9B ;  to  walk 
m  shades,  diversifies  that  pleasui^;  and  a  bright 
sun^ime  makes  a  man  consider  all  nature  in  glad« 
BBSS,  and  himself  the  happiest  being  in  it^  as  he  is 
the  most  conscious  of  her  ^fls  and  enjoyments.  It 
would  be  the  most  impertinent  piece  of  pedantry 
imaginable  to  form  our  pleasures  by  imitation  of 
othesrs.  I  will  not  therdfore  mention  Scipio  and 
hatlkm,  who  are  genera^y  produced  on  this  subject 
as  authorities  for  the  chs^ms  of  a  rural  Hfe*.  He 
that  does  not  feel  the  force  of  agreeable  views  and 
situatiotts  In  Ins  own  mind,  will  hardly  arrive  at  the 
satislactions  thiey  bring  from  the  reflections  of  others. 
However,  they  who  have  a  taste  that  way,  are  more 
particularly  inflamed  with  desire,  when  they  see 
others  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  especially  when  men 
cany  into  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
well  as  of  nature.  The  leisure  of  such  persons  is 
endeared  and  refined  by  reflection  upon  cares  and 
inquietudes.  The  absence  of  past  labours  doubles 
present  pleasure,  which  is  still  augmented,  if  the 
person  m  solitude  has  the  happiness  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  letters.  My  cousin  Frank  Bickerstaff 
gives  me  a  very  good  notion  of  this  sort  of  felicity 
in  the  following  letter : 

•sm, 

*  I  write  this  to  communicate  to  you  the  happi- 

♦  Cioero '  De  Oratore/  lib.  ii.  6 ;  and  *  De  Amicitia/  jMSifm. 
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ness  1  have  in  the  neighbourhood  and  conversation 
of  the  noble  lord,  whose  health  you  inquired  after  in 
your  last.  I  have  bought  that  little  hovel  which 
borders  upon  his  royalty ;  but  am  so  far  from  being 
oppressed  by  his  greatness,  that  I,  who  know,  no 
envy,  and  he,  who  is  above  pride,  mutually  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  each  other  by  the  difference  of 
our  fortunes.  He  esteems  me  for  being  so  well 
pleased  with  a  little,  and  I  admire  him  for  eiyoying 
so  handsomely  a  great  deal.  He  has  not  the  httle 
ta^te  of  observing  the  colour  of  a  tulip,  or  the  edg- 
ing of  a  leaf  of  box ;  but  rejoices  in  open  views,  the 
regularity  of  this  plantation^  and  the  wildness  of 
another,  as  well  as  me  fall  of  a  river,  the  rising  of  a 
promontory,  and  all  other  objects  fit  to  entertain  a 
mind  like  his,  that  has  been  long  versed  in  great 
and  public  amusements.  The  make  of  the  soul  is 
as  much  seen  in  leisure  as  in  business.  He  has  long 
lived  in  courts,  and  been  admired  in  assemblies ;  so 
that  he  has  added  to  experience  a  most  charming 
eloquence,  by  which  he  communicates  to  me  the 
id^as  of  my  own  mind  upon  the  objects  we  meet 
with  so  agreeably,  that  with  his  company  in  the 
fields,  I  at  once  enjoy  the  country,  and  a  landscape 
of  it.  He  is  now  altering  the  course  of  canals  and 
rivulets,  in  which  he  has  an  eye  to  his  neighbour's 
satisfaction,  as  welt  as  his  own.  He  often  makes 
me  presents  by  turning  the  water  into  my  grounds, 
and  sends  me  fish  by  their  own  streams.  To  avoid 
my  thanks,  he  makes  nature  the  instrument  of  his 
bounty,  and  does  all  good  offices  so  much  v?ith  the 
air  of  a  companion,  that  his  frankness  hides  his  own 
condescension,,  as  well  as  my  gratitude.  Leave  the 
world  to  itself,  and'come  see  us. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Francis  Bick£rsta7f/ 
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Ferttiiia  sevo  l»to  ncgodo,  e4 
Xjudum  insolentem  Indere  pertinax, 
Tranamutat  incertos  honores» 

Nunc  mtht,  mmc  alio  benigna. — Hdii.  9  0^»  xtn,  49. 

But  Fortune,  ever  changiiig  dame. 

Indulges  her  malicioas  joy, 
Aad  constant  pkays  her  havghtf  game, 

Pnmd  of  her  ofice  to  destrogr; 
To-day  to  me  her  bounty  flows. 

And  now  to  others  she  the  bRsa  bestows. — Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^  May  10. 

Having  thk  moving  gpent  some  time  in  reading 
on  the  sulijeet  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  life,  I  laid 
aside  my  book,  and  began  tx)  nuninate  on  the  difl- 
couTie  which  raised  in  me  those  reflections.  I  be* 
lieved  it  a  very  good  office  to  the  worlds  to  sit  down 
aad  shew  others  the  road,  in  which  I  am  experienced 
by  my  wanderines  and  errors.  This  is  Seneca's  wity 
of  thinkini^,  and  he  had  half  convinced  me,  how 
dang^twis  it  is*  to  our  tme  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity, to  fix  our  minds  upon  any  thing  which  is  in  the 
power  of  fortune.  It  is  excusable  only  in  animeJs 
who  have  not  the  use  of  reason,  to  be  catched  by 
hooks  and  baits*  Wealth,  glory,  and  power>  whicn 
the  ordkfary  people  look  up  at  with  admiration,  the 
learned  and  wise  know  to  be  only  so  many  snares 
laid  to  enslave  them.  There  is  nothing  farther  to 
be  sought  for  with  earnestness,  thaik  what  will 
clothe  and  feed  us.  If  we  pamper  oorsdves  in  otur 
diet,  or  give  our  ioiaginations  a  loose  in  our  desires^ 
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the  body  will  no  longer  obey  the  mind.  Let  us 
think  no  farther  than  to  defend .  ourselves  against 
hunger,  thirst,  and  cold.  We  are  to  remember  that 
every  thing  else  is  despicable,  and  not  worth  our 
care.  To  want  little  is  true  grandeur,  and  very  few 
things  are  great,  to  a  gre^at  mind.  Those  who  form 
their  thoughts  in  this  manner,  and  abstract  them- 
selves from  the  world,  are  out  of  the  way  of  fortune, 
and  can  look  with  contempt  both  on  her  favours  and 
her  frowns.  At  the  same  time,  they  who  separate 
themselves  from  the  immediate  commerce  with  the 
busy  part  of  mankind,  are  still  beneficial  to  them, 
while,  by  their  studies  and  writings,  they  recom- 
mend to  them  the  small  value  which  ought  to  be 
put  upon  what  they  pursue  with  so  much  labour 
and  disquiet.  While  such  men  are  thought  the 
most  idle,  they  are  the  most  usefully  employed. 
They  have  all  things,  both  human  and  divine,  under 
consideration.  To  be  perfectly  free  from  the  insults 
of  fortune,  we  should  arm  ourselves  with  thdr  re- 
flections. We  should  learn,  that  none  but  intellec- 
tual possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our 
own.  All  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortune  gives  us,  is  not  ours ;  and  whatever 
she  gives,  she  can  take  away. 

It  is  a  common  imputation  to  Seneca,  that  though 
he  declaimed  with  so  much  strength  of  reason,,  and 
a  stoical  contempt  of  riches  and  power,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
men  in  Rome.  I  know  no  instance  of  bis  being 
insolent  in  that  fortune,  and  can  therefore  read  bis 
thoughts  on  those  subjects  with  the  more  deference. 
I  will  not  give  philosophy  so  poor  a  look  as  to  say 
it  cannot  live  in  courts ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  there  in  the  greatest  eminence,  when,  amidst  the 
affluence  of  all  the  worjd  can  bestow,  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  crowd  who  follow  him  for  that  reason, 
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a  man  can  think  both  of  himself  and  those  about 
him,  abstracted  from  these  circumstances.  Such  a 
philosopher  is  as  much  above  an  anchorite,  as  a  wise 
matron,  who  passes  through  the  world  with  inno- 
cence, is  preferable  to  the  nun  who  locks  herself  up 
from  it. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  I  left  my  lodging,  and  took 
a  walk  to  the  court  end  of  the  town ;  and  the  hurry 
and  busy  faces  I  met  with  about  Whitehall  made 
me  form  to  myself  ideas  of  the  different  prospects 
of  all  I  saw,  from  the  turn  and  cast  of  their  counte- 
nances. All,  methought,  had  the  samfe  things  in 
view;  but  prosecuted  their  hopes  with  a  different 
air.  Some  shewed  an  unbecoming  eagerness,  some 
a  surly  impatience,  some  a  winning  deference ;  but 
the  generally  a  servile  complabance. 

I  could  not  but  observe,  as  I  roved  about  the 
offices,  that  all  who  were  still  but  in  expectation, 
murmured  at  Fortune;  and  all  who  had  obtained 
their  wishes,  immediately  began  to  say,  there  was 
BO  such  being.  Each  believed  it  an  act  of  blind 
chance  that  any  other  man  was  preferred,  but  oxoed 
only  to  service  and  merit  what  he  had  obtained 
himself.  It  is  the  fault  of  studious  men  to  appear 
in  public  with4x>o  contemplative  a  carriage ;  and  I 
began  to  observe,  that  my  figure,  age,  and  dress, 
made  me  particular ;  for  which  reason,  I  thought  it 
better  to  remove  a  studious  countenance  from  among 
busy  ones,  and  take  a  turn  with  a  friend  in  the 
Privy  Garden, 

When  my  friend  was  alone  with  me  there; '  Isaac,' 
said  he, '  I  know  you  come  abroad  only  to  moralize 
and  make  observations ;  and  I  will  carry  you  hard 
by,  where  you  shall  see  all  that  you  have  yourself 
considered  or  read  in  authors,  or  collected  from  ex- 
perience, concerning  blind  Fortune  and  irresistible 
Destiny,  illustrated  in  real  persons  and  proper  me- 
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chantsms.  The  Graces,  the  Muses,  tbo  Fates,  all 
the  beings  which  have  a  good  or  ill  inftaenoe  i^n 
human  life^  are,  you  will  say,  very  justly  figured  in 
the  persons  of  women :  and  where  I  am  carrying 
you,  you  will  see  enough  of  that  sex  together,  in  an 
employment  which  will  have  so  important  an  effect 
upon  those  who  are  to  receive  their  manufacture, 
as  will  make  them  be  respectively  called  Deities  or 
Furies,  as  their  labour  shall  prove  disadvantageous 
or  successful  to  their  votaries.'  Without  waiting  for 
my  answer,  he  carried  me  to  an  apartment  ccmti- 
guous  to  the  Banqueting-house,  where  there  were 
placed  at  two  long  tables  a  large  company  of  youBg 
women,  in  decent  and  agreeable  habits,  making  up 
tickets  for  the  lottery  appointed  by  the  government 
There  walked  between  the  tables  a  person  who  pre- 
sided over  the  work.  This  gentlewoman  se^nea  an 
emblem  of  Fortune ;  she  commanded  as  if  uncon- 
cerned in  their  business ;  and  ^ugh  every  thing 
was  performed  by  her  direction,  she  did  not  visibly 
interpose  in  particulars.  She  seemed  in  pain  ait  onr 
near  approach  to  her,  and  most  to  approve  ua  when 
we  made  her  no  advances.  Her  height,  her  mien, 
her  gesture,  her  shape,  and  her  countenance,  had 
something  that  spoke  familiarity  and  dignity.  She 
therefore  appeared  to  be  not  only  a  picture  of  For- 
tune, but  of  Fortune  as  I  liked  her ;  which  made 
me  break  out  in  the  following  words  : 

'  MADAM, 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  fate  of  the  many,  who 
now  languish  in  expectation  of  what  will  be  the 
event  of  your  labours,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can 
act  with  so  impartial  an  indifference.  Pardon  me, 
that  have  often  seen  you  before,  and  have  lost  you 
for  want  of  the  respect  due  to  you.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  who  have  boUi  the  furnishing  and  turning  of 
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that  -wheel  of  lots>  to  be  unlike  the  rest  of  your  sex; 
repulse  the  forward  and  the  bold,  and  favour  the 
modest  and  the  humble.  I  know  you  fly  the  im- 
portunate; but  smile  no  more  upon  the  careless. 
Add  not  to  the  coffers  of  the  usurer ;  but  give  the 
power  of  bestowing  to  the  generous.  Continue  his 
wants,  who  cannot  enjoy  or  communicate  plenty; 
but  turn  away  his  poverty,  who  can  bear  it  with 
more  ease  than  he  can  see  it  in  another/ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

%*  "Whereas  Philander  signified  to  Clarinda,  by 
letter  bearing  date  Thursday  twelve  o'clock,  that 
he  had  lost  his  heart  by  a  shot  from  her  eyes,  and 
desired  she  would  condescend  to  meet  him  Uie  same 
day  at  eight  in  the  evening  at  Rosamond's  pond ; 
faithfully  protesting,  that  in  case  she  would  not  do 
him  that  honour,  she  might  see  the  body  of  the  said 
Philander  the  next  day  floating  on  the  said  lake  of 
love,  and  that  he  desired  only  &iee  sighs  upon  view 
of  his  said  body :  it  is  desired,  if  he  has  not  made 
away  with  himself  accordingly,  that  he  would  forth- 
with shew  himself  to  the  coroner  of  the  city  of 
Westminster;  or  Clarinda,  being  an  old  offender, 
will  be  fouud  guilty  of  wilful  murder. 
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N«  171.    SATURDAY,  MAY  13,  1710. 


Alter  rixatur  de  iaak  uope  oapriaft, 

Propugaat  nugis  armatus Hob*  1  £p«  xviii*  15. 

He  strives  for  trifles^  an4  for  toys  contendss 
And  then  in  earnest,  what  he  says,  defends. 

Grecian  Coffee-House^  May  12. 

It  hath  happened  to  be  for  some  days  the  delibera- 
tion at  the  iearnedest  board  in  this  house,  whence 
honour  and  title  had  its  first  original,  Timoleon, 
who  is  very  particular  in  his  opinion,  but  is  thought 
particular  for  no  other  cause  but  that  he  acts  against 
depraved  custom  by  the  rules  of  nature  and  reason, 
in  a  very  handsome  discourse  gave  the  company  to 
understand,  that  in  those  ages  which  first  degene- 
rated from  the  simpUcity  of  life  and  natural  justice, 
the  wise  among  them  thought  it  necessary  to  inspire 
men  with  the  love  of  'rfrtue,  by  giving  those  who 
adhered  to  the  interests  of  innocence  and  truth  some 
distinguishing  name  to  raise  them  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  mankind.  This  way  of  fixing  appella- 
tions of  Credit  upon  eminent  merit,  was  what  gave 
being  to  titles  and  terms  of  honour.  '  Such  a  name/ 
continued  he,  '  without  the  qualities  which  should 
give  a  man  pretence  to  be  exalted  above  others, 
does  but  turn  him  to  jest  and  ridicule.  Should  one 
see  another  cudgelled,  or  scurvily  treated,  do  you 
think  a  man  so  used  would  take  it  kindly  to  be 
called  Hector  or  Alexander?  Every  thing  must  bear 
a  proportion  with  the  outward  value  that  is  set  upon 
it ;  or,  instead  of  being  long  had  in  veneration,  that 
very  term  of  esteem  will  become  a  word  of  re- 
proach.*   When  Timoleon  had  done  speaking,  Ur- 
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Inidus  pursued  the  same  purpose,  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  kings*, 
who  were  lately  in  Great  Britain,  did  honour  to  the 
person  where  they  lodged.  *They  were  placed,'  said 
he,  <  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  upholsterer's 
in  King-street,  Covent-garden.  The  man  of  the 
house,  it  seems,  had  been  very  observant  of  them, 
and  ready  in  their  service.  These  just  and  gene- 
rous princes,  who  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  justice,  thought  it  proper  to  confer  some 
dignity  upon  their  landlord  before  they  left  his  house. 
One  of  them  had  been  sick  during  his  residence 
there,  and  having  never  before  been  in  a  bed,  had 
a  very  great  veneration  for  him  who  made  that  en- 
gine of  repose,  so  useful  and  so  necessary  in  his 
(^stress.  It  was  consulted  among  the  four  princes, 
by  what  name  to  dignify  his  great  merit  and  ser- 
vices. The  emperor  of  the  Mohocks  and  the  other 
three  kings  stood  up,  and  in  that  posture  recounted 
the  civilities  they  had  received;  and  particularly  re- 
peated the  care  which  was  taken  of  their  sick  bro- 
ther. This,  in  their  imagination,  who  are  used  to 
know  the  injuries  of  weather,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
cold  and  heat,  gave  them  very  great  impressions  of 
a  skilful  upholsterer,  whose  furniture  was  so  well 
contrived  for  their  protection  on  such  occasions.  It 
is  with  these  less  instructed,  I  will  not  say  less 
knowing  people,  the  manner  of  doing  honour,  to 
impose  some  name  significant  of  the  qualities  of  the 
person  they  distinguish,  and  the  good  offices  re- 
ceived from  him.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  call 
their  landlord  Cadaroque,  which  is  the  name  of  the 

*  About  a  month  before  the  date  of  this  paper,  the  four  Indian 
kings  here  spoken  of»  came  into  England  with  the  West-India 
fleet,  in  behalf  of  the  six  Indian  nations,  who  at  that  time  in- 
habited the  back-country  of  North  America,  between  New 
Eagland  and  the  French  settlements  in  Canada. 
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Strongest  fort  in  their  part  of  the  world*  When 
they  had  agreed  upon  the  name,  they  sent  for  their 
landlord ;  and  as  he  entered  into  their  presence,  the 
emperor  of  the  Mohocks,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
called  him  Cadaroque.  After  which,  the  other  three 
princes  repeated  the  same  words  and  ceremony.' 

Timoleon  appeared  much  satisfied  with  this  ac- 
count; and,  having  a  philosophic  turn,  began  to 
argue  agsunst  the  modes  and  manners  of  those  na- 
tions which  we  esteem  polite,  and  to  express  himself 
with  disdain  at  our  usual  method  of  calling' such  as 
are  strangers  to  our  innovations  barbarous.'*  I  have,' 
says  he,  '  so  great  a  deference  for  the  distinction 
given  by  these  princes,  that  Cadaroque  shall  be  my 

upholsterer' He  was  going  on;  but  the  intended 

discourse  was  interruj^ted  by  Minucio,  who  sat  near 
him,  a  small  philosopher  who  is  also  somewhat  of  a 
politician ;  one  of  those  who  set  up  for  knowledge 
by  doubting,  and  has  no  other  way  of  making  him- 
self considerable,  but  by  contradicting  all  he  hears 
said.  He  has,  besides  much  doubt  and  spirit  of 
contradiction,  a  constant  suspicion  as  to  state-a£^rs. 
This  accomplished  gentleman,  with  a  very  awful 
brow,  and  a  countenance  full  of  weight,  told  Timo- 
leon, '  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  men  of  letters 
seldom  looked  into  the  bottom  of  things.  Will  any 
man,'  continued  he,  'persuade  me,  that  this  was 
not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  concerted  af- 
fair ?  Who  can  convince  the  world,  that  four  kings 
shall  come  over  here,  and  lie  at  the  two  Crowns  tmd 
Cushion,  and  one  of  them  fall  sick,  and  the  place  be 
called  King-street^  and  all  this  by  mere  accident? 
No,  no.  To  a  man  of  very  small  penetration  it  ap- 
pears, that  Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Row,  emperor  of 
the  Mohocks,  was  prepared  for  this  adventure  be- 
forehand. I  do  not  care  to  contradict  any  gentle, 
man  in  his  discourse ;  but  I  must  say,  however' Sa 
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Ga  Yeath  Rua  Geth  Ton  and  E  Tow  OhKoam  might 
be  surprised  in  this  matter ;  neyertheless.  Ho  Nee 
Yeih  Taw  No  Row  knew  it  before  he  set  foot  on  the 
English  shore.' 

Timoleon  looked  steadfastly  at  him  for  some  time ; 
then  shaked  his  head,  paid  for  his  tea,  and  marched 
off.  Several  others,  who  sat  round  him,  were  in 
their  turns  attacked  by  this  ready  disputant.  A  gen- 
tleman, who .  was  at  some  distance,  happened  in 
discourse  to  say  it  was  four  miles,  to  Hammersmith, 
'  I  must  beg  your  pardon,'  says  Minucio,  *  when 
we  say  a  place  is  so  far  off,  we  do  not  mean  exactly 
from  the  very  spot  of  earth  we  are  in,  but  from  the 
town  where  we  are ;  so  that  you  must  begin  your 
account  from  the  end  of  Piccadilly;  and  if  you  do 
so,  I  will  lay  any  man  ten  to  one,  it  is  not  above 
three  good  miles  off.'  Another,  about  Minucio's 
level  of  understanding,  began  to  take  him  up  in  this 
important  argument ;  and  maintained,  that  consi- 
dering the  Way  from  Pimlico  at  the  end  of  St. 
James's-park,  and  the  crossing  from  Chelsea  by 
EarFs-court,  he  would  stand  to  it,  that  it  was  full 
four  miles.  But  Minucio  replied  with  great  vehe. 
mence,  and  seemed  so  much  to  have  the  better  of 
the  dispute,  that  his  adversary  quitted  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  other.  I  sat  until  1  saw  the  table  almost 
all  vanished ;  when  for  want  of  discourse,  Minucio 
asked  me,  *  How  I  did  V  to  which  I  answered, 
*  Very  well.' — *  That  is  very  much,'  said  he ;  M 
assure  you,  you  look  paler  than  ordinary.'  Nay, 
thought  I,  if  he  will  not  allow  me  to  know  whether 
1  am  well  or  not,  there  is  no  staying  for  me  neither. 
Upon  which  I  took  my  leave,  pondering  as  I  went 
home,  at  this  strange  poverty  of  imagination,  which 
makes  men  run  into  the  fault  of  giving  contradiction. 
Hiey  want  in  their  minds  entertainment  for  them- 
selves or  their  company,  and  therefore  build  all  they 

IV.  N 
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speak  ttpon  what  is  started  by  others;  and  since 
they  caxiBOt  ]Ba|>rove  that  foundation,  they  strive  to 
destroy  it.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  these 
people  is  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  or  by  way  of 
question.  When  one  of  them  tells  you  a  thing  that 
he  thinks  extraordinary,  I  go  no  farther  than,  <  Say 
you  so,  Sir  ?  Indeed  I  Heyday  !*  or,  '  Is  it  come  to 
that  V  These  little  rules,  which  appeeu*  but  silly  in 
the  repetition,  have  brought  roe  with  great  tran- 
quillity  to  this  age.  And  I  hare  made  it  an  observa*- 
tion,  that  as  assent  is  more  agreeable  than  flattery,  so 
oontradietion  is  more  odious  than  calunmy. 

ADVERTISBMENT. 

%*  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  aerial  messenger  has  brought 
him  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the  auction  of  pic- 
tures, which  was  in  Somerset-house  yard  on  Men* 
day  last ;  and  finds  there  were  no  screens  present, 
but  all  transacted  with  great  justice. 

K.B.  All  false  buyers  at  auctions  being  employed 
only  to  hide  others,  are  from  this  day  forward  to 
be  known  in  Mr«  Bickerstaff's  writings  by  the  word 
Screens. 


N»  172.     TUESDAY,  WAY  l6,  1710. 


Quod  quisqae  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 

Cautum  est  m  horas Hor.  2  Od.  xiii.  13. 

No  inatt  can  tell  the  dangers  of  each  hour. 
Nor  is  prepared  to  meet  them-< 

From  my  own  Apartment y  May  15. 

When  a  man  is  in  a  serious  mood,  and  ponders 
upon  his  own  make,  with  a  re^spect  to  the  actions 
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of  his  life  and  tho.many  fatal  nuBcarriages  in  it, 
which  he  owes  to  ungoverned  passions,  he  is  then 
apt  to  ssij  to  himself,  that  experience  has  guarded 
him  against  such  errors  for  the  future :  but  nature 
often  recurs  in  spite  of  his  best  resolutions  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  very  end  catf  our  days  a  struggle  between 
our  reason  and  our  temper,  which  shsJl  have  the 
empire  over  us.  However,  this  is  very  much  to  be 
helped  by  circumspection,  and  a  constant  alarm 
against  the  first  onsets  of  passion.  As  this  is,  in 
general,  a  necessary  care  to  make  a  man's  life  easy 
and  agreeable  to  himself;  so  it  is  more  particularly 
the  duty  c^  siich  as  are  engi^ed  in  friendship,  and 
nearer  ccmunevee  with  others.  Those  who  have 
their  joys,  have  also  th^r  grie&  in  proportion ;  and 
none  can  extreineiy  exalt  or  depress  friends,  but 
friends.  The  harsh  things,  whic^  oome  from  the 
rest  oi  the  woiid,  are  received  and  repulsed  wil^h 
that  spirit,  which  every  honest  man  hears  for  his 
own  vindication;  but  nnkindness  in  words  or  ac-^ 
tio&s,  WBcoig  friends,  afifects  ns  at  the  first  instant 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  souls.  Indifferent 
people,  if  I  may  so  say,  can  wound  us  only  in 
heterogeneous  parts,  maim  us  in  our  legs  and  arms ; 
but  the  friend  can  make  no  pass  but  at  the  heart 
itself.  On  the  other  side,  the  most  impotent  assist- 
ance, the  mere  toeU-xoishes  of  a  friend,  gives  a  man 
constancy  and  courage  against  die  most  prevailing 
force  of  his  enemies.  It  is  here  only  a  man  enjoys 
and  sufilers  to  the  quick.  For  this  reason,  the  most 
gentle  behaviour  is  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain friendship  in  any  degree  above  the  common 
Wei  of  acquaintance.  But  there  is  a  relation  of 
life  much  more  near  than  the  most  strict  and  sacred 
^ndsfaip,  that  is  to  say,  marriage.  This  union  is 
of  too  close  and  delicate  a  nature  to  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  those  who  do  not  know  that  condition  by 

K  2 
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experienee.  Here  a  man  should,  if  possible,  soften 
his  passions ;  if  not  for  his  own  ease,  ih  cotaipliance 
to  a  creature  formed  with  a  mind  of  a  quite  different 
make  from  his  own.  I  am  siire,  I  do  not  mean  it  an 
injury  to  women,  when  I  say  there  is  a  sort  of  sex  in 
souls.  I  am  tender  of  offendii^  them,  and  know  it 
is  hard  not  to  do  >it  on  this  subject ;  but  I  must  go 
on  to  say,  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  tbat  of  a 
woman,  are  made  very  unlike,  according  to  the  em- 
ployments for  which  they  are  designed.  The  ladies 
will  please  to  observe,  I  say,  our  minds  hare  diffe- 
rent, not  superior,  qualities  to  theirs.  The  virtues 
have  respectively  a  masculine  and  feminine  cast 
What  we  call  in  men  wisdom,  is  in  women  prudence. 
It  is  a  partiality  to  call  one  greater  than  the  other. 
A  prudent  woman  is  in  the  same  class  of  honour  as 
a  wise  man,  and  the  scandals  in  the  way  of  both  are 
equally  dangerous.  But  to  make  this  state  any  thing 
but  a  burden,  and  not  hang  a  weight  upon  our  veiy 
beings,  it  is  proper  each  of  the  couple  should  fre- 
quently remember,  that  there  are  many  things  which 
grow  out  of  their  very  natures  that  are  pamonable, 
nay,  becommg,  when  considered  as  such,  but  with- 
out that  reflection  must  give  the  quickest  pain  and 
vexation.  To  manage  well  a  great  family,  is  as  wor- 
thy an  instance  of  capacity,  as  to  execute  a  great 
employment :  and  for  the  generality,  as  women  per- 
form the  considerable  part  of  their  duties,  as  well  as 
men  do  theirs ;  so  in  their  common  behaviour,  fe- 
males of  ordinary  genius  are  not  more  trivial  than 
the  common  rate  of  men ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
playing  of  a  fan  is  every  whit  as  good  an  entertain- 
ment as  the  beating  of  a  snuff-box. 

But,  however  I  have  rambled  in  this  libertine  man- 
her  of  writing  by  way  of  Essay ,  I  now  sat  down  with 
an  intention  to  represent  to  my  readers,  how  per- 
nicious, how  sudden,  and  how  fatal,  surprises  of 
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^passion  are  to  the  mind  of  man ;  apd  ihat^^  in  the 
more  intimate  commences  of  life  they  are  mpre  li* 
able  to  arise^  eyen  in  our  most  sedate  and  indolent 
hours.     Occurrences  of  this  kind  have  had  very  te]^- 
xible  effects ;  and  when  one  reflects  upon  them^  we 
cannot  but  tremble  to  consider,  what  we  are  capable 
of  being  wrought  Up  to,  against  all  the.  ties  of  na* 
tore,  love,  honour^  reason,  and  religion,  though  the 
man  who  breaks  through  th^m  all  had>  an  hour  be* 
fore  he  did  so,  a  livjely  and  virtuous  sense  of  their 
dictates.  When  unhappy  catastrophes  make  up  part 
of  the  history  of  princes  and  persons  who  act  in  high 
spheres,  or  are  represented  in  the  moving  language 
and  well*-wrought  scenes  of  tragedians>  Siey  do  not 
fail  of  striking  us  with  terror ;  but  then  they  aff«Qt 
us  only  in  a  transient  manner^  and. pass  through  ou? 
imaginations  as  incidents  in  which  our  fortunes  ar^ 
too  humble  to  be  concerned,  or  which  writers  form 
for  the  ostentation  of  their  own  force ;  or,  at  most, 
as  thii]^  fit  rather  to  exercise  the  powers  of  our 
minds,  than  to  create,  new  habits  in  them.    Instead 
of  such  high  passages,  I  was  thinking  it  would  be 
of  great  use,  if  any  body  could  hit  it,  to  lay  before 
the  world  such  adventures  as  befal  persons  not  ex- 
alted  above  the  common  leveL    This,  methought, 
would  better  prevail  upon  the  ordinary  race  of  men ; 
who  are  so  prepossessed  with  outward  appearances, 
that  they  mistake  fortune  for  nature,  and  believe 
nothing  can  relate  to  them,  that  does  not  happen  o 
such  as  live  and  look  like  them^selves. 

The  unhappy  end  of  a  gentleman,  whose  story  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  was  just  now  telling  me.  Would 
be  very  proper  for  this  end,  if  it  could  be  related 
with  all  the  circumstances  as  I  heard  it  this  evening ; 
for  it  touched  me  so  much,  th^i;  I  cannot  forbear  en* 
t^ing  upon  it. 

'  Mr.  Eustace,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good 

n3 
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estate  near  Dublin  in  Ireland^  married  a  lady  of 
^outhy  beaut]^  and  modesty,  and  lived  with  her, 
m  generaJ,  with  much  ease  and  tranquillity;  but 
was  in  his  secret  temper  impatient  of  rebuke.     She 
was  apt  to  fall  into  little  sdlies  of  passion ;  yet  as 
suddenly  recalled  by  her  own   reflection  on  her 
fault,  and  the  consideration  of  her  husband's  tem- 
per.    It  happened,  as  he,  his  wife,  and  her  sister, 
were  at  supper  together  about  two  months  ago,  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  careless  and  familiar  conversation, 
the  sisters  fell  into  a  little  warmth  and  contradiction. 
He,  who  was  one  of  that  sort  of  men  who  are  never 
unconcerned  at  what  passes  before  them,  fell  into 
an  outrageous  passion  on  the  side  of  the  sister. 
The  person  about  whom  they  disputed  was  so  near, 
that  they  were  under  no  restraint  from  running  into 
vain  repetitions  of  past  heats  ;   on  which  occasion 
all  the  aggravations  of  anger  and  distaste  boiled  up, 
and  were  repeated  with  the  bitterness  of  exasperated 
lovers.     The  wife,  observing  her  husband  extremely 
moved,  began  to  turn  it  off,  and  rally  him  for  inter- 
posing between  two  people,  who  from  their  infancy 
nad  been  angry  and  pleased  with  each  other  every 
half  hour.  But  it  descended  deeper  into  his  thoughts, 
and  they  broke  up  with  a  sullen  silence.    The  wife 
immediately  retired  to  her  chamber,  whither  her 
husband  soon  after  followed.     When  they  were  in 
bed,  he  soon  dissembled  a  sleep ;  and  she,  pleased 
that  his  thoughts  were  composed,  fell  into  a  real 
one.  Their  apartment  was  very  distant  from  the  rest 
of  the  family,  in  a  lonely  country-house.     He  now 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  with  a  dagger  he  had 
brought  to  bed  with  nim  stabbed  his  wife  in  the  side. 
She  awaked  in  the  highest  terror ;  but  immediately 
imagining  it  was  a  blow  designed  for  her  husband 
by  ruffians,  began  to  grasp  him,  and  strove  to  wake 
and  arouse  him  to  defend  himself.    He  still  pre- 
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tended  himself  sleeping,  and  gave  her  a  second 
wound. 

*  She  now  4row  open  the  curtain,  and  by  the 
help  of  moonlight,  saw  his  hand  lifted  up  to  stab 
her.  The  terror  disarmed  her  from  farther  strug- 
gling ;  and  he,  enrs^ed  anew  at  being  discovered, 
fixed  his  poniard  in  her  boscun.  As  soon  as  he 
believed  he  had  dispatched  her,  he  attempted  to 
escape  out  of  the  window :  but  she,  still  alive, 
called  'to  him  not  to  hurt  himself;  for  she  might 
live.  He  was  so  stung  with  the  insupportable 
reflection  upon  her  goodness,  and  his  own  viUany, 
that  he  jumped  to  the  bed,  and  woupded  her  all 
over  with  as  much  rage  as  if  every  blow  was  pro- 
voked by  new  aggravations.  In  this  fury  of  mind 
he  fled  away.  His  wife  had  still  strength  to  go  to 
her  sister's  apartment,  and  give  an  account  of  this 
wonderful  tragedy ;  but  died  the  next  day.  Some 
weeks  after,  an  officer  of  justice,  in  attempting  to 
seize  the  criminal,  fired  upon  him,  as  did  the  cri- 
minal upon  the  officer.  Both  their  balls:  took  place, 
and  both  immediately  expired. 
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Sapientia  prima  est 


Stultiti4  caraiMe. — Hob.  1  £p.  i.  41. 

When  free  from  folly,  we  to  wiadom  rise. — Fravcis. 

Sheer'lane,  May  17. 

When  I  first  began  to  learn  to  push,  this  last  win- 
ter, my  master  had  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  his 
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bands  to  make  me  unlearn  the  postures  and  motions 
which  I  had  got,  hy  having  in  my  younger  years 
practised  backsword,  with  a  little  eye  to  the  idngh 
falchion.     Knock  Down,  was  the  word  in  the  civil 
wars ;  and  we  generally  added  to  this  skill .  the 
knowledge  of  the  Corni$h  hug,  as  well  as  the  grapple, 
to  play  with  hand  and  foot.     By  this  means,  I  was 
for  defending  my  head  when  the  French  gentleman 
was  making  a  full  pass  at  my  bosom;  insomuch 
that  he  told  me  I  was  fairly  killed  seven  times  in  one 
morning,  without  having  done  my  master  any  other 
mischief  than  one  knock  on  the  pate.     This  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  me ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  I  am  the  first  who  ever  pushed  so 
erroneously,  and  yet  conquered  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation so  well,  as  to  make  my  passes  so  clear,  and 
recover  hand  and  foot  with  that  agility  as  I  do  at 
this  day.     The  truth  of  it  is,  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  are  given  very  indiscreetly  by  most,  pa- 
rents, as  much  with  relation  to  the  more  important 
concerns  of  the  mind,   as  in  the  gestures  of  the 
body.     Whatever  children   are   designed  for,  and 
whatever  prospects  the  fortune-  or  interest  of  their 
parents  may  give  them  in  their  future  lives,  they  are 
all  promiscuously  instructed  the  same  way;  and 
Horace  and  Virgil  must  be  thumbed  by  a  boy,  as 
well  before  he  goes  to  an  apprenticeshipy  as  to  the 
university.     This  ridiculous   way  of  treating  the 
under-aged  of  this  island,  has  very  often  raised  both 
my  spleen  and  mirth;  but  I  think  never  both  at 
once  so  much  as  to-day.     A  good  mother  of  our 
neighbourhood  made  me  a  visit  with  her  son  and 
heir ;  a  lad  somewhat  above  five  feet,  and  wants  but 
little  of  the'  height  and  strength  of  a  good  muske- 
teer in  any  regiment  in  the  service.     Her  business 
was  to  desire  I  would  examine  him  ;  for  he  was  far 
gone  in  a  book,  the  first  letters  of  which  she  often 
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saw  in  iny  papers.    The  youth  produced  it,  and  I 

found  it  was  my  friend  Horace.     It  was  very  easy 

to  turn  to  the  place  the  boy  was  learning  in,  which 

was  the  fifth  Ode  of  the  first  book,  to  Pyrrha^     I 

read  it  over  aloud,  as  well  because  I  am  always  de- 

liglited  when  I  turn  to  the  beautiful  parts  of  that 

author,  as  also  to  gain  time  for  considering  a  little 

how^  to  keep  up  the  mother's  pleasure  in  her  child, 

which  I  thought  barbarity  to  interrupt.     In  the  first 

place  I  asked  him,  '  Who  this  same  Pyrrha  was?' 

He    answered  very  readily,  *  She  was  the  wife  of 

Pyrrhus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains.'     I  lifted  up 

my    hands.    The  mother  courtesies.    '  Nay,'  says 

she,  ^  I  knew  you  would  stand  in  admiration — I 

assure  you/  continued  she,  '  for  all  he  looks  so  tall, 

he  is  but  very  young.    Pray  ask  him  some  more; 

never  spare  him.'    With  that  I  took  the  liberty  to 

ask  him,  ^what  was  the  character  of  this  gentle- 

womsln  ?'     He  read  the  three  first  verses : 

Qab  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 

Perfasus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 

Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro? Hor.  1  Od.  v.  1. 

and  very  gravely  told  me,  she  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
The  Rose  in  a  cellar.  I  took  care  to  be  very  much 
astonished  at  the  lad's  improvements;  but  withal 
advised  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  him  from 
school,  for  he  could  learn  no  more  there.  This  very 
silly  dialogue  was  a  lively  image  of  the  impertinent 
method  ijlsed  in  breeding  boys  without  genius  or 
spirit  to  the  reading  things  for  which  their  heads 
were  never  framed.  But  this  is  the  natural  efiect  of 
a  certain  vanity  in  the  minds  of  parents ;  who  are 
wonderfully  delighted  with  the  thought  of  breeding 
their  children  to  accomplishments,  which  they  be- 
lieve nothing,  but  want  of  the  same  care  in  their 
own  fathers,  prevented  them  from  being  masters  of. 
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Thus  it  isy  that  the  part  of  life  most  fit  for  improve- 
ment  is  generally  employed  in  a  method  against  the 
bent  of  nature ;  and  a  lad  of  such  parts  as  are  fit 
for  an  occupation,  where  there  can  be  no  calls  out 
of  the  beaten  path,  is  two  or  three  years  of  his  time 
wholly  taken  up  in  knowing  how  well  Ovid^s  mistress 
became  such  a  dress ;  how  such  a  nymph  for  her 
cruelty  was  changed  into  such  an  animal ;  and  how 
it  is  made  generous  in  ^neas  to  put  Tumus  to 
death ;  gallantries. that  can  no  more  come  within  the 
occurrences  of  the  hves  of  ordinary  men,  than  they 
can  be  relished  by  their  imaginations.  However, 
still  the  humour  goes  on  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  and  the  pastry-cook  here  in  the  lane,  the 
other  night,  told  me,  '  he  would  not  yet  take  away 
his  son  from  his  learning;  but  has  resolved,  as  soon 
as  he  had  a  little  sinattering  in  the  Greek,  to  put 
him  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler.'  These  wrong  be- 
ginnings determine  our  success  in  the  wodd;  and 
when  our  thoughts  are  originally  falsely  biassed, 
their  agility  and  force  do  but  carry  us  the  farther 
out  of  our  way,  in  proportion  to  our  speed.  But  we 
are  half  way  our  journey,  when  we  have  got  into  the 
right  road.  If  all  our  days  were  usefully  employed, 
and  we  did  not  set  out  impertinently,  we  should  not 
have  so  many  grotesque  professors  in  all  the  arts  of 
life ;  but  every  man  would  be  in  a  proper  and  be- 
coming method  of  distinguishing  or  entertaining 
himself  suitably  to  what  nature  designed  him.  As 
they  go  on  now,  our  parents  do  not  only  force  us 
upon  what  is  against  our  talents,  but  our  teachers 
are  also  as  injudicious  in  what  they  put  us  to  learn. 
I  have  hardly  ever  since  suffered  so  much  by  the 
charms  of  any  beauty,  as  I  did  before  I  had  a  sense 
of  passion,  for  not  apprehending  that  the  smile  of 
Lalage  Mas  what  pleased  Horace ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  stripes  I  su£Pered,  about  Digifo  malt  pcrli- 
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act  has  given  me  that  irreconcilable  aversion,  which 
shall  carry  to  mj  grave,  against  coquettes. 
As  for  the  elegant  writer  of  whom  I  am  talking, 
lis  excellences  are  to  be  observed  as  they  relate 
0  the  different  concerns  of  his  life ;  and  he  is  always 
0  be  looked  upon  as  a  lover,  a  courtier,  or  a  man 
3f  wit.     His  admirable  Odes  have  ^numberless  in- 
stances of  his  merit  in  each  of  these  characters. 
His  Epistles  and  Satires  are  full  of  proper  notices 
for  the  conduct  of  life  in  a  court ;  and  what  we  call 
good  breeding,  is  most  agreeably  intermixed  with 
his  morality.     His  addresses  to  the  persons  who 
favoured  him,  are    so  inimitably  engaging,    that 
Augustus  complained  of  him  for  so  seldom  writing 
to  him,  and  asked  him,  *  whether  he  was  afraid 
posterity  should  read  their  names  together  V    Now 
for  the  generality  of  men  to  spend  much  time  in  such 
writings  is  as  pleasant  a  folly  as  any  he  ridicules* 
Whatever  the  crowd  of  scholars  may  pretend,  if 
their  way  of  life,  or  their  own  imaginations,  do  not 
lead  them  to  a  taste  of  him,  they  may  read,  nay 
write,  fifty  volumes  upon  him,  and  be  just  as  they 
were  when  they  began.     I  remember  to  have  heard 
^  great  painter  say,  *  There  are  certain  faces  for 
certain  painters,  as  well  as  certain  subjects  for  cer- 
^B  poets.'    This  is  as  true  in  the  choice  of  studies ; . 
and  no  one  will  ever  relish  an  author  thoroughly 
^ell,  who  would  not  have  been  fit  icompany  for  that 
author,  had  they  lived  at  the  same  time.     All  others 
are  mechanics  in  learning,  and  take  the  sentiments 
of  writers  like  waiting-servants  who  report  what 
passed  at  their  master's  table;  but  debase  every 
bought  and  expression,  for  want  of  the  air  with 
*hich  they  were  uttered. 
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Qaem  mala  stoltitia,  aut  quscunque  inscitia  veri, 
CSscdm  agit,  insanoiii  Chrysippi  porticos,  et  grex 
Autumat Hor.  2  Sat.  iii.  43. 

Whom  vicioas  passions,  or  whom  falsehood,  blind, 
Aie  by  the  Stoics  held  of  madding  kind. — Frahcis. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment ,  May  19. 

The  learned  Scotus,  to  distinguish  the  race  of  man- 
kind, gives  every  individual  of  that  species  what  he 
calls  a  Seityj  something  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
makes  him  different  from  all  other  persons  in  tlie 
world.  This  particularity  renders  him  either  vene- 
rable or  ridiculous,  according  as  he  uses  his  talents, 
which  always  grow  out  into  faults,  or  improve  into 
virtues.  In  the  office  I  have  undertaken^  you  are  to 
observe,  that  I  have  hitiierto  presented  only  the 
more  insignificant  and  lazy  part  of  mankind  under 
the  denomination  of  dead  men,  together  with  die 
degrees  towards  nonexistence,  in  which  others  can 
neither  be  said  to  live  or  be  defunct;  but  are  only 
animals  merely  dressed  up  like  men,  and  differ  from 
each  other  but  as  flies  do  by  a  little  colouring  or  flut- 
tering of  their  wings.  Now  as  our  discourses  here- 
tofore have  chiefly  regarded  the  indolent  part  of  the 
species,  it  remains  that  we  do  justice  also  upon  the 
impertinentiy  active  and  enterprising.  Such  as  these 
I  ^all  take  particular  care  to  place  in  safe  -custody, 
and  have  used  all  possible  diligence  to  run  up  my 
edifice  in  Moorfields  for  that  service. 

We,  who  are  adepts  in  astrology,  can  impute  it 
to  several  causes  in  the  planets,  that  this  quarter  of 
our  great  city  is  the  region  of  such  persons  as  either 
never,  had  or  have  lost  the  use  of  reason.     It  has 
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indeed  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  reception  of  fo6}$ 
as  well  as  madmen. .  The  care  and  infonnation  of 
the  former  £  aissign  to  other  learned  men,  who  h^ve 
for  that  end  taken  up  their  habitation  in  those  parts ; 
as,  among  others,  to  .the  famous  Dr.  Trotter,  and 
my  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Langham.  These  oracu- 
lous  proficients  are  day  and  night  employed  in  deep 
searches,  for  the  direction  of  such  as  run  astray  after 
their  lost  goods :  but  at  present  they  are  more  par- 
ticularly serviceable  to  tJieir  country,  in. foretelling 
the  fate  of  such  as  have  chances  in  the  public  lot- 
tery. Dr.  Langham  shews  a  peculiar  generosity  on 
this  occasion,  taking  only  one  half-crown  for  a  pre- 
diction, eighteen-pence  of  which  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  prizes ;  which  method  the  doctor  is  willing  to 
comply  with  in  favour  of  every  adventurer  in  the 
whole  lottery  Leaving  therefore  the  whole  genera- 
tion of  such  inquirers  to  such  Literati  as  I  have  now 
mentioned,  we  are  to  proceed  towards  peopling  our 
house,  which  we  have  erected  with  the  greatest  cost 
aod  care  imaginable. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  premisci  that  the 
superiority  and  force  of  mind  which  is  born. with 
men  of  great  genius,  and  which,  when  it  falls  in  with 
a  noble  imagination,  is  called  poetical  fury^  does  not 
come  under  my  consideration ;  but  the  pretence  to 
such  an  impulse,  without  natural  warmth,  shall  be 
allowed  a  fit  object  of  this  charity;  and  all  the 
volumes,  written  by  such  hands,  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  placed  in  proper  order  upon  the  rails  of  the  un- 
housed booksellers  within  the  district  of  the  college, 
who  have  long  inhabited  this  quarter,  in  the  same 
mailner  ad  they  are  already  disposed,  soon  after  the 
publication.  I  promise  myself  from  these  writings 
my  bedt  opiates  for  those  patients,  whose  high  ima- 
ginations and  hot  spirits  have  awakened  them  into 
distraction.     Their  borling  tempers  are.  not  to  be 
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irMQglit  updn  by  my  gnt^ls  And  jttlef>tfy  but  imi^t 
dter  be  employeay  or  appear  to  be  iM>$  or  tlmr  re« 
eorery  will  be  impracticable.  I  ahall  therefore  make 
n^  of  such  poets  as  presenre  so  constant  a  tuedio- 
6rity,  as  never  to  elevate  the  mind  into  joy,  or  de^ 
press  It  into  sa^essy  yet  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
fkcnltii^s  of  the  readers  in  suspense,  though  they  in- 
troduce no  ideas  of  their  own.  By  this  meanSy  a 
disordered  mtnd>  like  a  broken  limb,  will  reeovor  its 
Streng^  by  the  sole  benefit  of  being  out  of  use,  and 
lying  without  motion.  But,  as  heading  is  not  an  en* 
tertlLiDment  that  can  take  up  the  fuU  time  of  my 
patients,  I  have  now  in  pension  a  proporti<mable 
number  of  story-tellers,  who  are  by  turns  to  walk 
about  the  galleries  of  ^e  house,  and  by  their  nar- 
rations second  the  labours  of  my  pc^tty  good  poets. 
There  are  among  these  story-tellers,  some  diat  have 
so  earnest  countenances,  and  weighty  brows,  that 
Ihey  will  draw  a  madman,  even  when  his  fit  is  just 
coming  on,  into  a  whisper;  and  by  the  force  of 
shrugs,  nods,  and  busy  gestures,  make  him  stand 
fimiazed  so  long,  as  that  we  have  time  to  give  tiim 
his  broth  without  danger. 

But,  as  fortune  has  the  possession  of  men's  minds, 
k  physician  may  cure  all  the  sick  people  of  ordinary 
degree  in  jiie  whole  town,  and  never  cotde  into 
reputation.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  persons  of 
Condition ;  and  the  first  I  shall  undertake  shall  be 
the  Lady  Fidget,  the  general  visitant,  and  Will 
Voluble,  the  fine  talker.  These  persons  shall  be 
first  locked  up,  for  the  peace  of  all  wboea  tbe  one 
visits,  aifd  all  whom  the  other  talks  to* 
^  The  passion,  that  first  touched  t^e  brain  of  both 
these  persoiis,  was  envy ;  which  has  had  such  wbn- 
drolii^  ejects,  that  to  this  Lady  Fidget  owes  that  she 
is  so  courteous;  to  this*,  Will  Voluble  that  he  is  so 
eloquent.  Fidget  h$is  a  restless  torment  in  helttiilgof 
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any  one's  prosperity;  and  cannot  know  any  quiet 
until  she  visits  lier,  and  is  eye-witness  of  something 
that  lesscus  it.  Thus- her  life  is  a  continual  search 
afler  what  does  not  concern  her ;  and  her  compa^- 
nions  speak  kindly  even  of  the  absent  and  the  un- 
fortanate  to  teaze  her.  She  was  the  first  that  visited 
Fiavia  after  the  smalUpox,  and  has  never  seen  her 
since,  because  she  is  not  altered.  Call  a  young 
woman  handsome  in  her  company,  and  she  tells  you 
it  fs  a  pity  she  has  no  fortune :  say  she  is  rich,  and 
she  is  as  sorry  that  she  is  siUy.  With  all  this  ill- 
nature.  Fidget  is  herself  young,  rich,  and  handsome; 
but  loses  the  pleasure  of  all  those  qualities,  because 
she  has  them  in  common  with  others. 

To  make  up  her  misery,  she  is  well  bred :  she 
heart  commendations,  until  she  is  ready  to  faint  for 
want  of  venting  herself  in  contradictions.  This 
madness  is  not  expressed  by  the  voice :  but  is  ut* 
tered  in  the  eyes  and  features :  its  first  symptom  i», 
upon  beholding  an  agreeable  object,  a  sudden  ap* 
probation  imm^iately  checked  with  dislike. 

This  lady  I  shc^l  take  the  liberty  to  coi!iduct  into 
a-bed  of  straw  and  darkness ;  and  have  some  hopes, 
Aat  zRee  km^  absence  from  the  light,  the  pleasure 
of  sedag  at  all,  may  reconcile  her  to  what  she  shall 
9ee,  though  it  proves  to  be  never  so  agreeable. 

My  physical  remark  on  the  distraetion  of  envy  in 
other  persons,  and  particularly  in  Will  Voluble,  is 
interrapted  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Kidney,  with  advices 
i^ich  will  brmg  matter  of  new  disturbance  to  many 
possessed  with  this  sort  of  disorder,  which  £  shall 
publish  to  bring  out  the  symptoms  more  kindly,  and 
lay  the  distemper  more  open  to  my  view. 

St,  Jmttes*$  Cqffe^^hQuse,  May  19* 

This  evening  a  mail  from  Holland  brought  the 
foU^ving  advices :  ^ 
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From  the  Camp  before  Dooaj,  May  36«  N.  & 

On  the  twenty-third  the  French  assembled  their 
army,  and  encamped  with  their  right  near  Bouchain, 
and  their  left  near  Crevecoeur.  Upon  this  motion 
of  the  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  made  a  movement  with  their  army  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  and  encamped  from  Arlieux  to  Vitry 
and  Isez  Esquerchien,  where  they  are  so  advantage- 
ously posted,  that,  they  not  only  cover  the  siege, 
secure  our  convoys  of  provisions,  forage,  and  ammu- 
nition, from  Lisle  and  Tournay,  and  the  canals  and 
dikes  we  have  made  to  turn  the  water  of  the  Scarp 
and  La  Cense  to  Bouchspn ;  but  are  in  readiness, 
by  marching  from  the  right,  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  field  of  battle  marked  out  betwixt  Vitry  and 
Montigny,  or  from  the  left  to  gain  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  betwixt  Fierin  and  Dechy:  so  that 
whatever  way  the  enemy  shall  approach  to  attaick 
us,  whether  by  the  plains  of  Lens,  or  by  Bouchain 
and  Valenciennes,  we  have  but  a  very  small  move- 
ment to  make,  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  will  be  most  advantageous  to  receive  them. 
The  enemy  marched  this  morning  from  their  left, 
and  are  encamped  with  their  right  at  Oisy^  and  their 
left  towards  Arras,  and,  according  to  our  advices, 
will  pass  the  Scarp  to-morrow,  and  enter  on  ^e 
plains  of  Lens,  though  several  regiments  of  hor^e, 
the  German  and  Leige  troops,  which  are  destined  to 
compose  part  of  their  army,  have  not  yet  joined 
them.  If  they  pass  the  Scarp,  we  shall  do  the  like 
at  the  same  time,  to  possess  ourselves  with  all  pos- 
sible advantage  of  the  field  of  battle :  but  if  they 
continue  where  they  are,  we  shall  not  remove,  be- 
cause in  our  present  station  we  sufficiently  cover 
from  all  insults  both  our  siege  and  convoys.- 

Monsieur  Villars  cannot  yet  go.  without  crutches, 
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«nd  it  is  believed  ^rii  faa^e  xaucb  difficulty  to  fide^ 
He  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  are  to  conunauad  the 
Frendi  army,  the  rest  of  the  marshals  beiag  only  lo 
assist  in  council. 

Last  night  we  entirely  perfected  four  bridges  over 
the  Avani  Fosse  at  both  attacks ;  and  our  saps  are 
8o  far  adTaaced,  that  in  three  or  four  days,  batteries 
will  be  raised  on  the  Glacis^  to  batter  in  breach  both 
the  outworks  and  ramparts  of  the  town. 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  twenty-sevenlkh, 
N.  S.  say^  that  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, who  set  out  for  Gertruydenburgh  on  the  tm&iif 
ty-third,  to  renew  the  conferences  with  tiie  French 
ministers^  returned  on  the  twenty^^sixth, .  and  had 
communicated  to  the  States^eneral  the  new  over- 
tures that  were  made  on  the  part  of  France,  which, 
it  is  believed,  if  they  are  in  earnest,  may  produce  a 
general  treaty. 


N*»  175.    TUESDAY,  MAY  23,  1710. 


From  any  awn  Jpartfnent,  Ma»^  22. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  apartments  in  the  New- 
Bedlam,  proper  regard  is  had  to  the  different  sexes, 
andthe-lodgings  accommodated  accordingly.  Among 
other  necessaries,  i^  I  ha%'e  thought  fit  to  appoint 
story-tellers  to  soothe  the  men,  so  i  have  aUowed 
tale^beasers  to  indulge  the  intervstls  .of  my  female 
patieruts.  Sat  befoiie  I  ente^  upon  disposing  of  the 
nuainof  1^  great  body  that  wants  my  assistance,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  human  race  abstvaeted 
from  all  Other  distinctions  and  iconsiderations  except 
that  of  sex..   Tiiis  will  lead  us  fo-a  nearer  view  o/ 
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their  excellences  and  imperfections,  which  are  to  be 
accounted  the  one  or  the  other,  as  they  are  suitable 
to  the  design  for  which  the  person  so  defective  or 
accomplished  came  into  the  world. 

To  make  this  inquiry  aright,  we  must  speak  of 
the  life  of  people  of  condition ;  and  the  proportion- 
able applications  to  those  below  them  wUl  he  easily 
made,  so  as  to  value  the  whole  species  by  the  same 
rule.  We  will  begin  with  the  woman,  and  behold 
her  as  a  virgin  in  her  father's  house;  This  state  of 
her  life  is  infinitely  more  delightful  than  that  of  her 
brother  at  the  same  age.  While  she  is  entertained 
with  learning  melodious  airs  at  her  spinnet,  is  led 
round  a  room,  in  the  most  complaisant  manner  to  a 
fiddle,  or  is  entertained  with  applauses  of  her  beauty 
and  perfection  in  the  ordinary  conversation  she 
meets  with ;  the  young  man  is  under  the  dictates  of 
a  rigid  schoolmaster  or  instructor,  contradicted  in 
every  word  he  speaks,  and  curbed  in  all  the  inclina- 
tions he  discovers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  is  the  object  of 
desire  and  admiration,  looked  upon  with  delight, 
courted  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  ad- 
dress, approached  with  a  certain  worship,  and  de- 
fended with  a  certain  loyalty.  This  is  her  case  as 
to  the  world.  In  her  domestic  character,  she  is  the 
companion,  the  friend,  and  confidant  of  her  mother, 
and  the  object  of  a  pleasure,  something  like  the  love 
between  angels,  to  her  father.  Her  youth,*  her  beau- 
ty, her  air,  are  by  him  looked  upon  with  an  ineffable 
transport  beyond  any  other  joy  in  this  life,  with  as 
much  purity  as  can  be  met  wiUi  in  the  next. 

Her  brouier  William,  at  the  same  years,  is  but  in 
the  rudiments  of  those  acquisitions  which  must  gain 
him  esteem  in  the  world.  '  His  heart  bj&ats  for  ap- 
plause among  men  ;  yet  he  is  fearful  of  every  step 
towards  it.  If  he  proposes  to  himself  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  his  youth  is  damped  with  the 
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'f>rospect  of  difficolties,  dangerSs  and'  .dishonovcrs ; 
and  an  opposition  in  all  generoui^  attempts,  whether 
they  regard  his  love  or  his  ambition. 

In  the  next  stage  of  life,  she  has  little  else  to  do 
but  (what  she  is  accomplished  for  by  the  mere  gifts 
of  nature)  to  appear  lovely  and  agreeable  to  her 
husband,  tender  to  her  children,  and  affable  to  her. 
servants.  But  a  man,,  when  he  enters  into  this  way^ 
is  but  in  the  first  scene,  far  from  the  accomplishment 
of  his  design.  He  is  now  in  all  things  to  act  for 
others  as  well  as  himself.  He  is  to  have  industiy 
and  fri^ality  in  his  private  affitirs,  and  integrity  ana 
address  in  public.  To  these  qualities,  he  must  add^ 
a  courage  and  resolution  to  support  his  other  abili- 
ties, lest  he  be  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
just  endeavours,  in  which  the  honour,  and  interest 
of  his  posterity  are  as  much  concerned  as  his  own 
personal  welfare. 

This  little  sketch  may,  in  some  measure,  give  an 
idea  of  the  different  parts  which  the  sexes  have  to. 
act,  and  the  advantageous  as  well  as  inconvenient 
terms  on  which  they  are  to  enter  upon  their  several 
parts  of  hie.  This  may  also  be  some  rMie  to  us  in 
the  examination  of  their  conduct.  In  short,  I  shall 
take  it  for  a  maxim,  that.  a.  woman  who  resigns  the 
purpose  of  being  pleasing,  and  the  man  who  gives 
up  the  thoughts  of  being  wise,  do  equally  quit  their 
claim  to  the  true  causes  of  living ;  and  are  to  be 
allowed  the  diet  and  discipline  of  my  charitable 
structure,  to  reduce  them  to  reason. 

On  the  other  side,  the  woman  who  hopes  to  please 
by  methods  which  should  make  her  odious,  and  the 
man  who  would  be  thought  wise  by  a  behaviour  that 
renders  him  ridiculous,  are  to  be  taken  into  custody 
for  their  false  industry,  as  justly  as  they  ought  for 
their  negligence. 
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N.  B.  Mr.  Bidcergtoff  i9  tdcea  extremdy  ill  ^mA 
the  to^k-adie,  and  caaiiot  proceed  in  this  dis* 
course. 

St.  Jameses  C<^ee-kouse,  May  22. 

Advices  from  Flanders  of  the  30th  instant,  N.  S. 
say,  <hat  the  Dtdce  of  Marlborough,  having  inteUi- 
genoe  of  the  enemy's  pasung  the  Scarp  on  the  29di 
in  die  evening,  and  their  march  towanis  the  plains 
df  Lens,  had  put  die  confederatearmy in  motion, 
which  was  advancing  towards  the  camp  on  the  north 
side  of  that  river  between  Vitry  and  Henin-Leitaid. 
The  cotilSederates,  since  die  amroach  of  the  enemy, 
have  added  several  nevr  redoubts  to  their  camp,  and 
drawn  the  caanon  out  of  the  lines  of  circamvalla^ 
tiott  in  a  readiness  for  the  batteries. 

It  is  not  believed,  notwithstanding  these  appear* 
ances,  that  the  enemy  will  hazard  a  batde  ix  the 
rMief  of  Dooay ;  the  siege  of  which  place  is  carried 
on  with  all  the  success  that  can  be  eipecled^  con-^ 
sidering  the  difficukies  they  meet  with,  oceaaioned 
by  the  inundations.  On  the  ^th  at  night  we 
made  a  lodgement  on  the  salient  angle  of  the  glacis 
of  the  second  counterscarp,  and  our  approadies  are 
so  far  advanced,  that  it  is  believed  the  town  will 
be  obliged  to  surrender  before  the  8tih  of  the  next 
month. 
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Nallnm  Dumen  abest,  si  sit  pradenlia. — Juv.  Sat.  z.  365» 

"Whoe'er  takes  prudence  for  his  guard  and  guide, 
Sngages  ev'ry  guardian  beside. 

Trwn  my  own  Apartment^  May  23. 

This  evening,  after  a  little  ease  from  the  ragii^ 
pain  caused  by  so  small  an  organ  as  an  aching  tootk 
(under  irhich  1  have  behaved  m3fself  so  ill  as  .to  have 
broke  two  pipes  and  my  spectacles),  I  began  to.  re- 
flect-with  admiration  upon  those  heroic  spirits,  which 
in  the  conduct  of  their  lives  seem  to  Uve  so  mueh 
above  the  condition  of  our  make,  as  not  only  under 
the  agonien  of  pain  to  forbear  any  intemperate  word 
or  gesture,  "but  also  in  their  general  and  ordinary 
be^viour,  to  resist  the  impulses  of  their  very  blood 
and  constitution.  This  watch  over  a  man's  self,  and 
the  command  of  his  temper,  I  take  to  be  the  great- 
est of  human  perfections,  and  is  the  effect  of  a 
strong  and  resolute  mind.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
expement  practice  for  carrying  on  our  own  designs  ; 
but  is  also  veiy  deservedly  the  most  amiable  quality 
in  the  sight  of  others.  It  is,  a  winning  deference  to 
mankind,  whieh  creates  an  imi^ediate  imitation  of 
itself  vrherever  it  appears ;  and  prevails  upon  all, 
who  have  to  do  with  a  person  endued  with  it,  either 
through  shame  or  emulation.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  express  this  habit  of  mind,e3ccept  you  will  let  me 
call  it  Equanimity.  It  is  a  virtue  which  is  necessary 
at  every,  hour,  in  every  i^ace,  and  in  all  conversa-^ 
tions ;  and  it  is  the  effect  of  a  regular  and  exact  pru- 
dence. He  that  will  look  back  upon  all  the  ac- 
quaintances he  has  had  in  his  ^hole  Itfe,  will  fiad 
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he  has  seen  more  men  capable  of  the  greatest  em- 
ployments and  performances,  than  such  as  could, 
m  the  geiieral  bomtof  tbeir  carriage;  act  otherwise 
than  according  to  their  own  complexion  and  hu- 
mour. But  the  indulgence  of  ourselves,  in  wholly 
giving  way  tQ  our  natural  propensity,  i^  ^o  uj^ust 
and  improper  a  licence,  that  when  people  t^ke  it  up, 
there  is  but  very  little  difference,  with  relation  to 
their  friends  and  famiHes,  whether  they  are  good  or 
ill  natured  men :  for  he  that  errs  by  being  wrought 
npbn  by  what  we  call  the  sweetness  of  his  tempefj^ 
is  as  guii^  as  he  that  offends  throifgh  the  penrerse- 
nessofit. 

It  il  not  llierelbre  %b  be  i'egarded  what  men  are  in 
themselves,  but  what  they  are  in  their  actions.  En- 
erates  is  ^e  best-natared  of  all  men;  but  that  na* 
tmral  softness  haa  edicts  quite  contrary  to  itsrelf ; 
and  for  want  df  d«ie  bounds  to  hm  heae^Umee, 
while  he  has  a  will  1X>  be  a  friend  to  all,  he  has  the 
power  of  being  sudi  to  none.  His  constant  incli^ 
nation  to  please,  makes  him  never  fail  of  doing  so } 
though,  without  being  eapsbie  of  falsehood,  he  is  a 
friend  only  to  those  who  are  present :  for  die  same 
humour  wnic^h  makes  him  the  best  companion,  rai- 
ders him  the  worst  correspondent,  it  is  a  melan- 
eholy  thing  to  consider,  that  the  most  engaging  sort 
of  men  in  conversation,  are  frequently  the  most  ty- 
rannical in  power,  and  the  least  to  be  depended 
upon  in  friendship.  It  is  certain  tiiis  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  liheir  own  disposition;  bat  he,  that  is  ta 
be  led  by  otiiers,  has  only  good  hick  if  he  is  not 
the  worst,  though  in  himself  the  best  man  living. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  no  more  wholly  to  indulge 
our  good  than  our  ill  dispositions.  I  remember  a 
cr^Ay  <Ad  cft,  one  day  speaking  of  a  well^atured 
yollng  feHow,  ^h6  set  Up  with  a  good  stock  in  Lom^ 
md-str^et  V  *  I  "Will,'  says  he,  ^^  lay  no  more  taoneif 
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m  Yu«  hands;  fi(Mr  h&  tiever'  demtdtioid' imy  Ihmg/ 
This  wlis  a  very  bft«e,  but  with  Ikim  A  prudential) 
reason  for  breaking  off  commerce }  and  thiift  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  carried  ibis  way  of  judging  so 
far,  that  he  has  often  told  me,  ^he  never  cared  to 
deal  with  a  niasi  he  lik^d ;  for  that  out  s^eetieni 
mui^t  never  enter  into  our  business.' 

When  we  look  round  us  in  this  populous  city,  and 
consider  how  credit  and  esteem  ai%  lodged,  you 
'find  inan  have  a  great  share  of  the  fonnet/ without 
the  least  pOition  of  the  latter.  He  who  kiiows 
himi^f  for  a  beast  of  prey,  looks  upon  others  in  the 
same  light;  and  we  are  so  apt  to  jud^erof  others  by 
ourselves,  that  the  man  who  h&s  no  merely,  id  as 
careful  as  possible  never  to  want  it*  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  many  instances  men  gain  credit  by  the  very 
contmry  methods  by  which  they  do  esteem;  for 
wary  traders  think  every  affection  of  the  mind  a  key 
to  their  ctoh. 

But  what  led  me  into  this  discourse,  was  my  im- 
patience of  pain ;  and  I  have,  to  my  great  disgrace, 
seen  an  instance  of  the  contrary  carriage  in  so  higb 
%  degree,  that  I  am  out  of  countenance  that  I  ever, 
read  Seneca^.  When  I  look  upon  the  conduct  of 
othei^  in  such  occurrehces,  as  well  as  behold  theit 
tquammity  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  life,  it'  very 
much  abates  tlie  self-love,  which  is  seldom  well 
governed  by  any  sort  of  imen,  and  le^st  of  all  by  us 
authors.      • 

The  fortitude  of  a  man  who  brings  his  will  to  the 
obedience  of  his  reason,  is  conspicuous,  and  c&ities 
with  it  a  dignity  in  the  lowest  state  imaginable; 
Poor  Martius,  who  now  lies  languishing  in  the  most 
violent  fever,  discovers  in  the  faintest  moments  of 
his  distemper  such  a  greatness  of  mind,  that  a  per" 
feet  stranger,  who  should  now  behold  him,  would 
indeed  see  an  object  of  pity,  but  at  the  same  time> 
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that  it  was  lately  an  object  of  Tenersttion.  His  gal- 
lant spirit  resigns,  but  resigns  with  an  airthat  speaks 
a  resolution  which  could  yield  to  nothing  but  fate 
itoelf.  This  is  conquest  in  the  philosophic  sense ; 
but  the  empire  over  ourselves  is,  methinks,  no  less 
laudable  in  common  life,  where  the  whole  tenor  of 
a  man's  carriage  is  in  subservience  to  his  own  rea- 
son, and  in  conformity  both  to  the  good  sense  and 
inclination  oi  other  men. 

Arisleeus  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  master  of 
himself  ^n  all  circumstances.  He  has  all  the  spirit 
that  mem  can  have ;  and  yet  is  as  regular  in  his 
behaviour  as  a  mere  machine.  He  is  sensible  of 
every  passion,  but  ruffled  by  none.  In  conversa^ 
tion,  he  frequently  seems  to  be  less  knoiving  to-be 
more  obliging ;  and  chooses  to  be  on  a  level  with 
others,  rather  than  oppress  with  the  superiority  of  his 
genius.  In  friendship,  he  is  kind  without  profes- 
sion. In  business,  expeditious  without  ostentation. 
With  the  greatest  softness  and  benevolence  imagin- 
able, he  is  impartial  in  spite  of  all  importunity,  even 
that  of  his  ovm  good-nature.  He  is  ever  clear  in  his 
judgment:  but  in  complaisance  to  his  company 
speaks  with  doubt ;  and  never  shews  confidence  in 
argument,  but  to  support  the  sense  of  another. 
Were  such  an  equality  of  mind  the  general  endea- 
vour of  all  men,  how  sweet  would  be  the  pleasures 
of  conversation !  He  that  is  loud  would  then  under- 
stand, that  we  oughtto  call  a  constable ;  and  know, 
that  spoiling  good  company  is  the  most  heinous  way 
of  breaking  the  peace.  We  should  then  be  relieved 
from  those  zealots  in  society^  who  take  upon  them 
to  be  angry  for  all  the  cpmpany,  and  quarrel  with 
the  waiters  to  shew  they  have  no  respect  for  any 
body,  else  in  the  .room.  To  be  in  a  rs^e  before  you 
is,  in /a  kind,  being  angry  with  you.  *  .You  may  as 
well  stand  naked  before  company,  as  to  use  such 


familiarities :  and  to  be  careless  of  what  you  say  id 
the  most  clownish  way  of  being  undressed. 

Sheer-lane,  Mat/ 24. 
When  I  came  home  this  evening,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing letters ;  and  because  I  think  one  a  very  good 
answer  to  the  other,  as  well  as  that  it  is  the  affitir  of 
a  young  lady,  it  must  be  immediately  dismissed. 

•SIR, 
'  I  have  a  g^od  fortune,  partly  paternal,  and 
partly  acquired.  My  younger  years  I  spent  in  bu- 
siness ;  but,  age  coming  on,  and  having  no  more 
children  than  one  daughter,  I  resolved  to  be  a  slave 
no  longer ;  and  accordingly,  I  have  disposed  of  my 
effects,  placed  my  money  in  the,  funds,  bought  a 
pretty  seat  in  a  pleasant  country,  am  making  a  gar- 
den, and  have  set  up  a  pack  of  little  beagles.  I  live 
in  the  midst  of  a  good  many  well-bred  neighbours, 
and  several  well-tempered  clergymen.  Against  a 
rainy  day,  I  have  a  Uttle  library ;  and  kgainst  the 
gout  in  my  stomach,  a  little  good  claret.  With  all 
this  I  am  the  miserablest  man  in  the  world  ;  not 
that  I  have  lost  the  relish  of  any  of  these  pleasures^ 
but  am  distracted  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  enter- 
taining objects,  that  I  am  lost  in  the  variety.  I  am 
in  such  a  hurry  of  idleness,  that  I  do  not  know  with 
what  diversion  to  begin.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  must  beg 
the  favour  of  you,  when  your  more  weiglity  affairs 
will  permit,  to  put  me  in  some  method  oi  doing 
nothing ;  for  I  find  Pliny  makes  a  great  difference 
between  mhil  agere  a.nd  agere  fdhil;  and  I  fancy, 
if  you  would  explain  him,  you  woald  do  a  very  great 
kindness  to  many  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
your  humble  servant,  J.  B.* 

•  SIR,  ' 

*  The  enclosed,  is  written  by  my  father  in  one  of 

his  pleasant  humours.     He  bids  me  seal  it  up,  and 

IV.  p 


fiend  jpu  a  WQrd  or  two  from  tuytelf ;  Wbkih  hft 
would  not  desire  to  see  until  he  heftrs  fioifxom  yott* 
Desire  bim,  before  he  begins  bis  method  of  doing 
nothing,  to  leave  nothing  to  do ;  that  is  to  say^let 
him  marry  off  his  daughter. 

I  aih  your  gende  reader,        S.  B/ 
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Male  st  pa]per£,  rtealcltrat  undiqpe  tolas. 

'    '  Hon.  1  Bat.  it.  90. 

He  spurns  the  flatterer,  and  lus  saucy  praise. — Frjincts. 

Skeer-ltme^  May  26. 

Th1£  ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman,  the  comedian,  has 
lately  left  here  a  paper  or  ticket,  to  which  is  affixed 
a  ^mall  silver  medal,  which  is  to  entitle  the  bearer 
to  6eie  one-and-twenty  plays  at  his  theatre  for  a  gui- 
li^.  Greenwich  is  the  place  where*  it  seems,  he  has 
erected  his  bouse ;  and  his  time  of  action  is  to  be  so 
(so^trived,  that  it  is  to  fall  in  with  going  and  return- 
lug  \dib  the  1ide»  Besides  that,  the  beareir  of  this 
ticket  may  carry  down  with-  him  a  particular  set  of 
company  to  the  play,  striking  off£^T  each  person  so 
introduced  one  of  his  twenty-one-timeil  of  adsutliance. 
in  this  warrant  of  his,  he  nas  made  me  a  hi^  com* 
plimetit  in  a  facetious  distich,  by  way  of  dedication 
of  his  endeavours,  and  desires  I  would  recommend 
tiiem  to  the  world*  I  must  needs  say,  I  have  not  for 
some  time  seen  a  properer  choice  than  he  has  made 
of  a  patron.  Who  more  fit  to  publish  his  work  than 
a  Noveliist  ?  who  to  reoDmmend^ il  than-  a  Censor? 
t^.hokiour  done  me^  has  made  me  tommythoiigkb 
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upon  the  nature  itf  dedications  in.  getieritl^  and  thi 
abuse  «f  Chat  cm^tom,  as  Well  by  a  long  practice  of 
my  predecessors,  as  the  contiimed  folly  of  my  con<t 
temporary  authors. 

In  ancient'  times,  it  was  the  custom  t*  ^address 

their  works  to  some  persons  eminent  for  their  merit 

to  mankind,  or  particular  patronage  of  the  writers 

themselves,  or  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  which 

they  treated.  Under  these  regards,  it  was  a  memo-" 

lable  honour  to  both  parties^  and  a  very  agreeable 

record  of  di«ir  commerce  with  each  other.    These 

applications  were  never  stuffed  with  impertineiii 

jmsesy  but  tl^re  the  native  poduct  of  their  esteem ; 

which  was  iim)licitly  received  or  generally  known 

to  be  dtie  to  the  patron  of  the  work :  but  vain  floU'^ 

rishes  came  into  the  world,  with  o&er  barbarous  eni-^ 

belljshments ;  and  the  enumeration  of  titled  and 

great  actions,  in  the  patrons  themselves,  or  thei^ 

sires»  are  as  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  as  th^ 

Oraaments  are  in  a  Gothic  buUdkig.    Ihis  is  cla|^ 

ping  together  persons  which  have  no  manner  of 

alliance ;  and  can  for  that  reason  haVe  no  othet 

efi^ct  than  making  bdth  partiei  justly  ridiculous. 

What  pretence  is  there  in  nature  f6t  tiie  to  write  td 

&  great  man,  imd  tell  him,  *  My  Lord,  because  your 

grace  is  a  duke,  your  grace's  father  before  you  was 

an  earl,  his  loidship's  fath^ Wqsb,  baron,  and  his 

lordsbm's  father  both  a  wise  and  a  rich  man :   1 

Isaac  Rckerstaff  am  obliged,  and  could  iH>t  poss%ly 

forbear  addressing  to  yoa  Ih6  following  treatise.' 

Though  this  is  the  j^ain  exposltkm  of  all  I  tddld 

possrbly  say  to  hiin  with  a  good  eoiax^eiDite^  y^  tli^ 

ally  custom  has  bo  um<?ersally  preva^d,  thkt  my 

lord  duke  and  I  must  necessarily  be  patticulai^ 

friends  from  tlus  time  forward ;  or  else  T  have  just 

W)om  for  bdng  disobliged,  and  may  turn  my  patae-i 

e^  itfto  a  Ubel.  But  to  carry  this  aftit  vtiH  mcM 
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home;  were  it  granted  that  praises  in  dedications 
were  proper  topics,  what  is  it  that  gives  a  taaan  au- 
thority to  commend,  Qr  what  makes  it  a  faTour 
to  me  that  he  does  commend  me  ?  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  praise  valuable. but  from  the  praise- 
worthy.    Were  it  otherwise,  blame  might  be  as 
much  in  the  same  hands.    Were  the  good  and  evil 
of  fame  laid  upon  a  level  among  mankind,  the  judge 
on  the  bench,  and  the  criminal  at  the  bar,  woiud 
di$er  only  in  their  stations  ;  and  if  one*s  word  is  to 
pass  as  much  as  the  other's,  their  reputation  would 
be  much  alike  to  the  jury.    Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Martial,  expresses  himself  with  great  gra- 
titude to  him»  for  the  honours  done  him  in  the 
writings  of  ths^t  author ;  but  he  be^gins  it  with  an 
account  of  his  character,  which  only  made  the  ap- 
plause valuably.     He  indeed  in  the  same  epistle 
says,  ^  It.  is  a  sign  we  have  left  off  doing  things 
which  deserve  praise,  when  we  think  commendatipn 
impertiAent.'    This  is  asserted  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  persons  whose,  good  opinion  we  wish  for ;  other- 
wise reputation  virould  be  valued  according  to  the 
pumber  of  voices  a  man  has  for  it,  which  are  not 
ahvays  to  be  insured  on  the  more  virtuous  side.  But 
however  we.  pretend  to  model  these  nice  affairs,  true 
glory  wiU  never  attend  to  any  thing  but  truth;  and 
^ere  .is  something  so  peculiar  in  it,  that  the  very 
self-same,  action,  done  by  different  men^  cannot 
merit  the  same  degree  of  applause.    The  Roman, 
who  was  surprised  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  he 
had  accomplished  his  design,  and  thrust  his  bare 
arm  into  a  flaming  pile,  telling  the  general,  there 
were  many  as  determined  as  himself,  who,  against 
sense  of  danger,  had  conspired  his  death,  wrought 
in  the  very  enemy  an  admiration  of  his  fortitude, 
and  a  dismission  with  applause.  But  the  condemned 
slave  who  represented  him  in  the  theatre,  and  con^ 
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turned  liis  arm  in  the  'saine  ttiaimery  with  the  sam^ 
resolution,  did  not  rmse  in  the  spectators  a  great 
idea  of  his  virtue,  but  of  him  whom  he  imitated  in 
an  action  no  way  differing  from  that  of  the  real 
ScBBvola,  "but  in  the  motive  to  it. 

Thus  true  glory  is  inseparable  from  true  merit ; 
and  whatever  you  call  men,  they  are  no  more  than 
what  they  are  in  themselves ;  but  a  romantic  sense 
has  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  generality,  who  will 
ever  mistake  words  and  appearances  for  persons  and 
things. 

The'simplicSty  of  the  indents  was  as  conspicuous 
in  the  address  of  their  writings,  as  in  any  other  mo- 
numents they  have  left  behmd  them.  Ceesar  and 
Augustus  were  mvich  more  tiigh  words  of  respect, 
Fhen  added  to  occasions  fit  for  their  character  to 
appear  in,  than  any  appellations  which  have  ever 
been  since  thought  of.  The  latter  of  these  great 
men  had  a  very  pleasant  way  of  dealing  with  appli- 
cations of  this  kind.  When  he  received  pieces  of 
poetry  which  he  thought  had  wbrtfi  in  them,  he  re- 
warded the  writer;  but  where  he  thought  them 
empty,  he  generally  returned  the  compliment  made 
Wm  with  some  verses  of  his  own. 

Tid&  latter  method  I  have  at  present  occasion  to 
imitate.  A  female  author  has  dedicated  a  piece  to 
me,  wherein  she  would  make  my  name,  as  she  has 
others,  the  introduction  of  whatever  is  to  follow  in 
W  book;  and  has  spoke  some  panegyrical  things 
wiuch  I  know  not  hpw  to  retuiii,  for  want  of  better 
acquaintance  with  the  lady,  and  consequently  being 
out  of  a  capacity  of  giving  her  pradse  or  blame ;  all 
therefore  that  is  left  for  me,  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules,  is  to  lay  the  picture  of  a  good  and  evil 
J»^oman  before  her  eyes,  which  are  but  mere  words 
^  they  do  not  concern  hear.  Now  you  are  to  ob- 
serve, the  way  in  a  dedication  is,  to  make  all  the  reftt 
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of  the  world  as  little  like  the  person  we  address  as 
possible,  according  to  the  following  epistle : 

MADAM, 

ButM 

Memorabile  nullum 
Foemine&'in  psn&  est. 


NO  178,    TUESDAY,  MAY  30,  1710- 


Sheer-lane^  May  29. 

When  we  look  into  the  delightful  history  of  the 
most  ingenious  Don  Quixote  of /a  Mancha,  and  con- 
sider the  exercises  and  manner  of  life  of  that  re- 
nowned gentleman,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ex- 
quisite genius  and  discerning'  spirit  of  Michael 
Cervantes;  who  has  not  only  painted  his  adventurer 
with  great  mastery  in  the  conspicuous  parts  of  his 
story,  which  relate  to  love  and  honour;  but  also 
intimated  in  his  ordinary  life,  in  his  economy  and 
furniture,  the  infallible  symptoms  he  gave  of  his 
growing  frenzy,  before  he  declared  .  himself  a 
Knight  Errant.  His  hall  was  furnished  with  old 
lances,  halberts,  and  morions  ;  his  food,  lentils ;  his 
dress,  amorous.  He  slept  moderately,  rose  early, 
and  spent  his  time  in  hunting.  When  by  watch- 
fulness and  exercise  he  was  thus  qualified  for  the 
hardships  ^  of  his  intended  peregrinations,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  fall  hard  to  study ;  and 
before  he  should  apply  himself  to  the  practical  part, 
get  into  the  method  of  making  love  and  war  by 
reading  books  of  knighthood.    As  for  raising  tender 
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passions  in  him/  Cervantes  reports^  that  he  was 
wonderfully  delighted  with  a  smooth  intricate  sen- 
tence; and  when  they  listened  at  his  study^-dobr, 
tbey  could  frequently  hear  him  read  aloud,  *  The 
reason  of  the  unreasonableness  which  against  my 
reason  is  wrought,  doth  so  weaken  my  reason;  as 
'writh  all  reason  I  do  justly  complain  of  your  beauty/ 
Again,  he  would  pause  until  he  came  to  anodier 
cbarming  sentence,  and,  with  the  most  pleasing 
accent  imaginable,  be  loud  at  a  new  paragraph : 
*  llie  high  heavens,  which,  with  your  divinity,  do 
fortify  yoti  divinely  with  the  stars,  make  you  deser- 
veress  of  the  deserts  that  your  greatness  deserves/ 
With  these  and  other  such  passages,  says  my  author, 
the  poor  gentleman  grew  distracted,  and  was  break- 
ing his  brains  day  and  night  to  understand  and  un- 
ravel their  sense. 

As  much  as  the  case  of  this  distempered  knight 
is  received  by  all  the  readers  of  his  history  as  the 
most  incurable  and  ridiculous  of  all  frenzies ;  it  is 
very  certain,  we  have  crowds  among  us  far  gone  in 
as  visible  a  madness  as  his,  though  they  are  not  ob- 
served to  be  in  that  condition.  As  great  and  useful 
discoveries  are  sometimes  made  by  accidental  and 
small  beginnings,  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  epidemic  ill  of  this  sort,  by  falling  into  a  coffee- 
house, where  I  saw  my  friend  the  upholsterer,  whose 
crack  towards  politics  I  have  heretofore  mentioned. 
This  touch  in  the  brain  of  the  British  subject,  is  as 
certainly  owing  to  the  reading  of  newspapers,  as 
that  of  Uie  Spanish  worthy  above-mentioned  to  the 
reading  of  works  of  chivalry.  My  contemporaries 
the  novelists  have,  for  the  better  spinning  out  para- 
graphs, and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their  co- 
lumns, a  most  happy  art  in  saying  and  unsaying, 
giving  hints  of  intelUgence,  ana  interpretations  of 
indifferent  actions,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the 


brains  of  ofdimffy  readers.    Tins  ire^  of  going  on 
in  the  words,  and  making  no  progress  in  t£e  sensei 
is  more  particulariy  the  excellencj  of  mj  most  in* 
Ipenidus  and  renowned  fellow-labonrer,  the  Boatf^ 
man ;  and  it  is  to  this  talent  in  him  that  I  impate 
the  loss  of  my  upholsterei^s  intellects.    That  nnfor* 
tunate  tradesman  has,  for  years  past,  been  the  diief 
orator  in  ragged  assenbliesy  and  the  reader  in  alley 
eodfee-houses.    H%  was  yesterday  surrounded  by 
an  audience  of  that  sort,  among  whom  i  sat  unob- 
served, through  the  fttvour  of  a  dond  of  tobsceo; 
and  saw  hifii  with  the  Post-tnan  hi  Us  hand,  and 
aH  the  other  papers  ;safe  under  his  elbow.    He  was 
intermixing  remarks,  and  reading  the  Paris  articte 
of  May  the  thirtieth,  which  says,  '  That  it  is  giteu 
out  that  an  express  arrired  this  day  wt^  advice, 
that  the  armies  were  so  near  in  the  f^n  of  Lens; 
that  they  cannonaded  each  other.* — *  Ay,  ay,  here 
we  shall  have  sport/ — ^  And  that  it  was  highly 
probable  the  next  express  would  bring  us  an  ae^ 
count  of  an  engagement.' — *  They  are  welcome 
as  soon  as  they  j^ease.' — *  Ttiough  some  others 
say,  th^t  the  same  will  be  put  off  until  the  second 
ot  Uiird  of  June,  because  the  Marshal  Vmars  expects 
some  fkrther  reinforcements  from  Germany,   and 
other  parts,  before  that  time.' — *  What-«i-pox  does 
he  put  it  oW  for?    Does  he  think  our  horse  is 
not  marching  up  at  the  same  time?  But  let  us  see 
what  he  says  farther.' — '  They  hope  that  Monsieur 
Albergotti,  being  encouraged  by  liie  presence  of  so 
great  an  army,  will  make  an  extraordinary  deifenfee.* 
— '  Why  then,  I  find,  Albergotti  is  one  of  those  that 
love  to  have  a  great  many  on  their  side.     Nay,  I 
will  say  that  for  this  paper,  he  makes  the  most  na* 
tural  inferences  of  any  of  lliem  all.'—*  The  etoK^tor 
of  Bavaria,  being,  uneasy  to  be  without  any  com* 
mand,  has  ^eiEored  leave  to  come  to  <»)UTt,  to  oom<- 
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municate  a  certain  project  to  his  majesty. — ^ 
Whatever  it  be,  it  is  said,  that  prince  is  suddenly 
expected;  and  then  we  shall  have  a  more  certain 
account  of  his  project,  if  this  repoit  has  any  founda- 
tion/— *  Nay,  thifi  paper  never  imposes  upon  us ;  he 
goes  upon  sure  grounds ;  for  he  will  not  be  positive 
2ie  elector  has  a  project,  or  that  he  will  come,  or  if 
he  does  come  at  all ;  for  he  doubts,  you  see,  whe- 
ther the  report  has  any  foundation.' 

What  makes  this  the  more  lamentable  is,  that  this 
way  of  writing  falls  in  with  the  imaginations  of  the 
cooler  and  duller  part  of  her  majesty*s  subjects. 
The  being  kept  up  with  one  line  contradicting  an- 
other ;  and  the  whole,  after  ifiany  sentences  of  con- 
jecture, vanishing  in  a  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
thing  at  all  in  what  the  person  has  been  reading, 
puts  an  ordinary  head  into  a  vertigo,  which  his  na- 
tural dulness  would  have  secured  him  from.  Next 
to  the  labours  of  the  Post-man,  the  upholsterer  took 
from  under  his  elbow  honest  Icabod.  Dawks*s  Let- 
ter ;  and  there,  among  other  speculations,  the  histo- 
rian takes  upon  him  to  say,  '  That  it  is  discoursed 
that  there  will  be  a  battle  in  Flanders  before  the 
annies  separate,  and  many  will  have  it  to  be  to- 
morrow, die  great  battle  of  Ramelies  being  foug:ht 
on  a  Whitsupday.*  A  gentleman,  who  wai^  a  wag 
in  this  company,  laughed  at  the  expression,  *  and 
said,  *  By  Mr.  Dawks's  favour,  I  warrant  you,  if  we 
meet  them  on  Whitsundsiy  or  Monday  we  shall  not 
stand  upon  the  day  with  mem,  whether  it  be  before 
or  after  the  holidays.'  An  admirer  of  this  gentle- 
man stood  up,  and  told  a  neighbour  at  a  distant 
table  the  conceit;  at  which  indeed  we  were  all' very 
Qierry.  These  reflections,  in  the  writers  of  the 
trausactions  of  the  times,  seize  the  noddles  of  such 
as  were  not  bom  to  have  thoughts  of  their  own,  a.nd 
consequently  lay  a  weight  upon  every  thmg  which 
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they  read  in  piint.  But  Mr.  Dswln  concbtded  hk 
papefr  with  a  courteous  ftenteiice,  which  was  very 
well  taken  and  applauded  by  liie  whole  conqmny. 
*  We  wish/  8a^8  he»  *  ail  ouf  cuBtomers  a  jnerry 
WhitBUAtide,  and  maay  of  them.'  Hoaest  leabod 
IB  as  extraordinary  a  man  as  any  of  our  firatemityy 
and  as  particular.  His  style  is  a  diakct  between 
the  famdiarity  of  talking  and  wrhmg^y  and  his  letter 
such  as  you  cannot  distinguish  tchether  print  or  manu- 
script,* winch  gives  ns  a  refreshment  of  the  idea  from 
what  has  been  told  us  from  the  press  by  otiiers. 
This  willing  a  good  Tide  had  its  effect' upon  us,  and 
he  was  commemled  for  his  salutationy  as  shewing  as 
well  the  capacity  of  a  bell«-nian  as  a  lustonan.  My 
distempered  old  acquaintance  read,  in  the  next 
{dace,  the  account  of  the  affiurs  abroad  in  the 
Courant :  but  the  matter  was  told  so  distmotly,  that 
these  wanderers  thought  there  was  no  nei^  ia  it : 
this  paper  difieriag  from  the  rest  as  a  history  from 
a  romance.  The  tautology,  the  contradiction,  the 
doubts,  and  wants  of  confirmations,  are  l^hat  keq$ 
tp  imaginary  JBntertaihments  in  empty  heads,  and 
prodnce  neglect  of  their  own  affiBors,  poverty,  and 
bankruptey,  in  many  of  tiie  shop-statesmen ;  but 
turn  the  imaginations  of  diose  of  a  little  higher  orb 
into  defiriums  of  dissatisfaction,  which  is  seen  in  a 
Continual  fret  upon  all  that  touches  their  brains^ 
but  more  partKiuaAy  upon  any  advantage  obtained 
by  their  country,  where  they  are  considered  aA  lu- 
natics, and  therefore  tolerated  in  their  ravings. 

What  I  am  now  warning  the  people  of  is,  ditatthe 
newspapers  of  this  island  am  as  pernicious  to  weak 
heads  m  England,  as  ^ver  books  of  chivalry  to 
Spain;  dnd  therefore  shMl  do  all  that  in  me  lies, 
With  the  utmost  car^  ftiid  vigilance  hnaginabls,  to 

*  Dawk5*f  *  Letter*  was  pnnted^  |ile  abme  modern  lermoBs; 
ilk  ittsitlttion  of  nrtuioicripts. 


ipse  Jiwnt  dieae  Rowing  erils.    A  flaming  inat^i^e  of 
ikas^  malady  appeared  iamy  old  aequaintanee  at.thitf 
time,  who,  afiter  he  had  done  reading  all  bis  papers^ 
cncied  with  a  thoughtful  air,  '  If  we  should  have  a 
pieace,^we  should  then  know  for  certsdn  whether  it 
-v^as  the  king  of  Sweden  that  lately  came  to  Dun? 
kirk.'     I  whispered  him,  and  desired  him  to  step 
aside  a  little  with  me.    When  I  had  opportunity^  I 
decoyed  him  into  a  coach,  in  order  for  his  more 
easy  conveyance  to  Moorfields.     The  man  went 
very-^oietl^  with  me;  and  by  that  time  hei  had 
brought  the  Swede  from  the  aefeat  by  the  czar  to 
the  Borysthenes,  we  were  passing  by  Will's  coffee- 
bouse,  where  the  man  of  the  house  beckoned  to  us. 
We  made  a  full  stop,  and  could  hear  from  above  a 
ve)ry  loud  voice  swearing,  with  some  expressions 
towards  treason,  that  the  subject  in  France  was  as 
free  as  in  Englsind.     His  distemper  would  not  let 
Um  reflect,  that  hi»  own  discourse  was  an  argument 
of  the  contrary.    They  told  him,  one  would  speak 
with  him  below,    tie  came  immediately   to  our 
coach-^side.     I  whispered  him, '  that  I  had.  an  orde^ 
to   carry  him  to    me  Bastile.'      He  immediately 
obeyed  with  great  resignation :  for  to  this  sort  of 
lunatic,  whose  brain  is  touched  for  the  French;  the 
aaite  of  a  jail  in  that  kingdom  has  a  more  agree- 
able sound,  than  that  of  a  paternal  seat  in  this^  their 
own  country*    It  happened  a  little  unluckily  bnnff* 
mg  these  lunatics  together,  for  they  immediately 
fell  into  a  debate  concerning  the  greatness  of  their 
tespectiye  monarchs ;  one  for  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  other  for  the  gram/  monarque  of  France.    This 
gentleman  from  Will's  is  now  next  door  to  the  up* 
holsterer,  safe  in  his  apartment  in  my  Bedlam^ 
with  proper  medicaments,  and  the  Mercure  Gal« 
)ant  to  soothe  his  imagination  that  he  is  actually 
in  France.  If  therefore  he  should  escape  to  Cotent- 
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garden  again,  all  persons  are  desired  to  lay  hold  of 
him,  and  deliver  him  to  Mr.  IliforpheWy  my  overseer.' 
At  Uie  same  time,  I  desire  all  true  sulijects  to  for- 
bear discourse  with  him,  any  otherwise  than,  when 
he  begins  to  fight  a  battle  for  Francei  to  say,  *  Sir, 
I  hope  to  see  you  in  England/ 
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Ob !  qais  me  gelidis  in  ▼aUibus  Hemi 

Sbtat,  et  ingenti  nmorani  protegat  umbrft?  \ 

ViRO.  Georg.  ii.  488. 

Some  god  dondact  me  to  the  sacred  shades* 

Or  lift  me  high  to  Hsmus*  hilly  crown! — Dbyoen. 

'   From  my  own  Apartment,  May  31. 

Ik  this  parched  season,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  go- 
ing into  the  country,  is  that  of  hearing  from  it,  and 
partaking  the  joys  of  it  in  description ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

•SIR, 
'  I  believe  you  will  forgive  me,  though  I  write  to 
you  a  very  long  epistle;  since  it  relates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  country  life,  which  I  know  you  would 
lead,  if  you  could.  In  the  first  place  I  must  confess 
to  you,  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  luxurious  men 
living :  and  as  I  am  such,  I  take  care  to  make  my 
pleasures  lasting,  by  following  none  but  such  as  are 
innocent  and  refined,  as  well  as,  in  some  measui-e, 
improving.  You  have  in  your  labours  been  so  much 
concerned  to  represent  the  actions  and  passions  of 
mankind,  that  the  .whole  vegetable  world  has  almost 
escaped  your  observation :  but  sure  there  are  gra- 
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tificationB  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  which  deserve 
to  be  recommended.  For  your  better  information^ 
I  wish  you  could  visit  your  old  friend  in  Cornwall. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  many  alterations 
I  have  made  about  my  house,  and  how  much  I 
have  improved  my  estate  without  raising  the  rents 
of  it. 

'As  the  winter  engrosses  with  us  near  2l  double 
portion  of.  the  year^  the  three  delightful  vicissitudes 
being  crowded  almost  within  the  space  of  six  months, 
there'  is  nodiing  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  so 
much  study  and  expense,  as  in  con^ving  means  to. 
soften  the  severity  of  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  establish 
twelve  cheerful  months  about  my  habitation,,  .  Ill 
order  to  this,  the  charges  I  have  been  at  in  build- . 
ing  and  furnishing  a  green-house  will,  perhaps,  be 
Aought  somewhat  extravagant  by  a  great  many 
gentlemen  whose  revenues  exceed  mine.  But  when, 
I  consider,  that  all  men  of  any  life  and  spirit  have 
their  inclinations  to  gratify ;  and  when  I  compute- 
the  sums  laid  out  by  the  generality  of  the  men  of 
pleasure,  in  the  number  of  which  I  always  rank 
myself,  in  riotous  eating  and  drinking,  in  equipage 
and  apparel,  upon  wenching^  gaming,  racing,  and 
hunting ;  I  find,  upon  the  balance,  that  the  indulg- 
ing of  my  humour  comes  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

'  Since  I  communicate  to  you  all  incidents  serious 
and  trifling,  eyeu  to  the  death  of  a  butterfly,  that 
fell  out  within  the  compass  of  my  little  empire ;  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  ill  pleased  with  the  draught  I 
now  send  you  of  my  little  winter  paradise,  and  with 
an  account  of  my  way  of  amusing  myself  and  others 
in  it. 

*  The  younger  Pliny,  you  know,  writes  a  long 
letter  to  his  friend  Gallus,  ill  which  he  gives  him  a 
very  particular  plan  of  the  situation,  the  conve-. 
niences,  and  the  agreeableness  of  his  viUa,     In,  my 
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htstt  you  may  remember,  I  promised  you  something 
qf  tius  kind.  Had  Pliny  lived  in  a  northern  climate, 
I  doubt  not  but  we  should  have  found  a  very  com- 
plete orangery  among  his  epistles ;  and  I  probably, 
should  have  copied  his  model,  instead  of  building 
after  my  own  fancy,  and  you  had  been  referred  to 
him  for  the  history  of  my  late  exploits  in  architec- 
tate :  by  which  means  my  performances  woiild  have 
made  a  better  figure,  at  least  in  writing,  than  they 
are  like  to  make  at  present. 

'  The  area  of  tsly  green-house  is  a  hundred  paces 
long,  fifty  broad,  and  the  roof  thirty  feet  high.  The 
wan  toward  the  north  is  of  solid  stone.  On  the 
south  side,  and  at  both  the  ends,  the  stone-work 
rises  but  three  feet  from  the  ground;  excepting 
th&.  pilasters,  placed  at  convenient  distances  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  building.  The  inter- 
mediate spaces  are  filled  up  with  large  sashes  of 
the  strongest  and  most  transparent  glass.  The 
middle  sash,  which  is  wider  than  any  of  the  other, 
serves  for  the  entrance;  to  whicli.you  mount  by  six 
easy  steps,  and  descend  on  the  inside  by  as  many« 
This  opens  and  shuts  with  greater  ease,  keeps  the 
^ind  out  better,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  uni* 
.form,  than  folding^doors. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  there  runs  a  ceiling 
thirty  feet  broad  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This 
is  eiUr^ened  by  a  masterly  pencil,  with. all  the  ya* 
riety  of  rural  scenes  and  prospects,  which  he  has 
peojpled  with  the  whole  tribe  of  sylvan  deities. 
Their  characters  and  their  stories  are  so.  well  ex- 
pressed, that  the  whole  seems  a  collection  of  all  the 
most  beautiful  fables  of  the  ancient  poets  translated 
into  colours.  The  reinaiptng  spai^es  of  theroof^  ten 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  ceiling,  are  of  the  clearest 
glass,  to  let  in  the  sky  and  clouds  from  above.  The 
ifuildmg  points  full  east  aud  xoest,  so  that  I  enjoy 
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the  fiun  while  he  is  above  the  homon.  Ha  mys  are 
improved  through  the  glass ;  aad  I  receive  through 
it  what  is  desirable  in  a  winter's  sky  without  me 
coarse  allay  of  the  season^  which  is  a  kind  of  shifts 
ing  or  straining  the  weather.  My  greend  and  flow-* 
ers  are  as  sensible  as  I  am  of  tnis  benefit.  They 
flourish  and  look  cheerful  as  in  the  sprmg,  wh3^ 
their  fellow-creatures  abroad  are  starved  to  death. 
I  must  add,  that  a  moderate  expense  of  fire,  ovef 
and  above  the  contribution  I  receive  from  the  sun, 
serves  to  keep  this  large  room  in  a  doe  temperMure : 
it  being  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  hill  oa 
the  north,  and  a  wood  on  the  east. 

*the  shell  you  see,  is  both  agreeable  atfd  conv^ 
nfent;  and  now  you  shall  ji^Ldge,  wheAer  I  have  kid 
out  the  floor  to  advantage.  There  goes  through  thd 
whole  length  of  it  a  spacious  walk  of  the  finest 
gravely  made  to  bind  and  unite  so  firmly  that  it 
seems  ofie  continued  stone :  with  Ihis  advantage^ 
that  it  is  easier  to  the  foot,  and  better  for  walking 
than  if  it  were  what  it  seems  to  be.  At  each,  end 
of  the  walk,  on  the  one  and  on  the  other  side  of  ity 
lies  a  square  pht  of  grass  of  thefnest  turf  atki 
bri^Uest  verdure.  What  ground  remaiiis  on  botl( 
sides,  between  these  little  smooth  fields  of  green,  i^ 
flagged  with  large  quarries  of  White  marble;  whertf 
the  blue  veins  trace  out  such  a  variety  of  irregulai* 
windings,  through  the  clear  surface,  that  theS€i 
bright  plains  seem  full  of  rivulets  and  streaming 
meanders.  This,  to  itty  eye  that  delights  in  sim-^ 
plicity,  IS  inexpressibly  more  beautiful  than  the 
chequered  floors  which  ate  so  generally  admired  by- 
others.  Upon  the  right  a&d  upon  the  left,  along 
the  gravel  walk,  I  have  ranged  interchangeably  the 
bay,  the  myrtle^  the  orange,  and  the  lemon-treed, 
iat^Tttixed  wlOi  painted  hollies.  Silver  ^f^,  and 
pyramids  of  yeliF ;  dl .  86  disposed^  that  livery  tr«^ 
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receives-  an  additional  beauty.  fh>ia  its.  situation, 
besides  the  hannony  that  rises  from  the  disposition 
of  the  whole.  No,  shade  cuts  too  strongly,  or  breaks 
in  harshly  upon  the  other  ;  but  the  eye  is  cheered 
with  a  mild  rather  than  gorgeous  diversity  of  greens. 

'  The  borders  of  the  four  grass-plots  are  garnish- 
ed with  pots  of  flowers.  Those  delicacies  of  nature 
recreate  two  senses  at  once;  and  leave  such  deUght- 
ful  and  gentle  impressions  upon  the  brain^  that:  I 
cannot  ^lelp  thinking  them  of  equal  force  with  the 
softest  airs  of  musicy  towards  the  smoothing  of  our 
tempers.  In  the  centre  of  every  plot  is  a  statue. 
The  figures  I  have  made  choice  of  are  a  Venus,  an 
Adonis/ a  Diana,  and  an  Apollo;  such  excellent 
copies,  as  to  raise  the  same  delight  as  wo  should 
draw  from  the  sight  of  the  ancient  originals. 

^  The  north  wall  would  have  been  but  a.  tiresome 
waste  to  the  ey<e,  if  I  had  not  diversified  it  with  the 
most  lively  ornamentSj  suitable  to  the  place.  To 
this  intent  I  have  been  at  the  expense  to.  lead  over 
arches,  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  a  plentiful  store 
of  spring-water,  which  a  beautiful  •  Naiad,  placed 
as  high  as  is  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
pours  out  from  an  urn.  This,  by  a  fall  o£  above 
twenty  feet,  makes  a  most  delightful  cascade  into 
a  basin^  that  opens  wide  within  the  marble  floor 
en  that  side.  At  a  reasonable  distance,  on  either 
hand  of  the  cascade,  the  wall  is  hollowed  into  two 
spreading  scollops,  each  of  which  receives  a  couch 
of  green  velvet, .  and  forms  at  the  same  time*  a 
canopy  over  them.  Next  to  them  come  two  large 
aviaries,  which  are  likewise  let-  into  the.  stone. 
These  are  succeeded  by  two  grottoes,  set  off  with 
all  the  pleasing  rudeness  of  shells,  and  moss,  and 
ragged  stones,  imitating,  in '  miniature,  rocks  ,and 
precipices,  the  most  dreadful  and  gigantic  works  of 
natqre. :  A^r  tfie  grottoes,  ypu  have  twq  Qicbes;^ 


the  me  inhiMted  by  Oer^,  with  her  sickle  and 
shettf  6f  i^tieiEt;  and  the  otiier  by  Podiona,  wbo, 
t^tii  a  coutitenanoe  full  of  good  cheer,  pours  a* 
botmleous  autumn  of  fruits  out  of  her  hom.  Last 
of  all  come  tvro  colonies  of  bees,  whose  stations- 
lying  east  and  west,  the  one  is  saluted  by  the  rising 
the -other  by  the  setting  snn.  These^  all  of  them 
beiftig  placed  at  proportioned  interrals,  iiimish  ou€ 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall;  and  tihe  spaces  that 
lie  between  are  painted  in  fresco,  by  the  same  hand 
that  has  encircled  my  ceiling*  . 

*  Nowy  Sir,  you  see  my  whole  contrivance  to  elude 
the  r^our  of  the  year,,  to  bring  a  northern  climate 
nearer  the  suh,  and  to  exempt  myself  from  the 
common  fate  of  my  countrymen.  I  must  detain  you 
a  little  longer,  to  tell  you  that  I  never  enter  this 
deficious  retirenient,  but  my  spirits  are  revived,  and 
a  sweet  complacency  diffuses  itself  over  my  whole 
mind.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  with  a  con* 
science  void  of  offence,  where  the  music  of  falling 
waters,  the  symphony  of  birds,  the  gentle  humming 
of  bees,  the  breath  of  ilowers,  the  fine  imagery  of 
painting  and  sculpture ;  in  a  word,  the  beauties  and 
the  charms  of  nature  and  of  art,  court  all  my  facul- 
ties, refresh  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  smooth 
every  avenue  of  thought?  What  pleasing  medita- 
tions, what  agreeable  wanderings  of  the  mind,  and 
what  delicious  slumbers,  have  I  enjoyed  here?  And 
when  I  turn  up  some  masterly  writer  to  my  imagi- 
nation, methinks  here  his  beauties  appear  in  the 
most  advantageous  light,  and  the  rays  of  his  genius 
shoot  upon  me  with  greater  force  and  brightness 
than  ordinary.  This  place  likewise  keeps  the  whole 
family  in  good  humour,  m  a  season  wherein  gloomi- 
ness of  temper  prevails  universally  in  this  island.' 
My  wife  does  often  touch  her  lute  in  one  of  the 
grottoes,  and  my  daughter  sings  to  it ;  while  the 
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ladies  with  you;-  aimdst  all  the  dsv9r8ioAs  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  most  affluent  fortunes,  ai;e  fretting 
and  repining  beneath  a  louring  sky  for  they  know 
not  what.  In  the  green^house  we  often  dipe,  we 
drink  tea,  we  dance  country  dances ;  and  what  is 
the  chief  pleasure  of  all,  we  entertain  our  neighbours 
in  it,  and  by  this  means  contribute  very  much  to 
mend  the  climate  five  or  six  miles  about  us.  I  am, 
Your  most  humble,  seivant,  .    ,  T.  S.' 


N*»  180.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,^  1710. 


StultitiaiB  pationtur  opes. Hor.  1  £p.  xfiii^  29. 

Their  folly  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment,  June  2, 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  which  accuses  me  of  par- 
tiality in  the  administration  of  the  Censorship ;  and 
says,  that  I  have  been  very  free  with  the  lower  part 
of  mankind,  but  extremely  cautious  in  representa- 
tions of  matters  which  concern  men  of  condition. 
This  correspondent  takes  upon  him  also  to  say;  the 
upholsterer  was  not  undone,  by  turning  politician, 
but  became  bankrupt  by  trusting  his  goods  to  per- 
sons of  quality ;  and  demands  of  me,  that  I  should 
do  justice  upon  such  as  brought  poverty  and  distress 
upon  the  world  below  them,  while  they  themselves 
were  sunk  in  pleasures  and  luxury,  supported  at  the 
expense  of  those  very  persons  whom,  they  treated 
with  negligence,  as  if  they  did  not  know  whether 
they  dealt  with  them  or  not.  This  is  a  very  heavy 
accusation,  poth  of  me,  and  such  as.  the  man  ag- 
grieved accuses  me  of  tolerating.     For  this  reason, 
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I  resolved  to  take  this  nia.tter.ioto  considers^tion;^ 
and  upon  very  little  meditation,  could  call,  to  my 
memory  mapy  instances  which  made. this  complaint 
far  from  being  grounflless.  The  root  of  this  evil 
does  not  always  proceed  from  injustice  in  the  men 
of  figure,  but  often  from  a  false  grandeur  .which 
they  take  upon  them  in  being  unacquainted  with 
their  own  business;  not  considering  how  mean  a 
part  they  act,  when  their  names  and  characters  are 
subjected  to  the  little  arts  of  their  servants  and  de- 
pendants. The  overseers  of  the  poor  are  a  people 
who,  have  no  great  reputation  for  the  discharge,  of 
their  trust; /but  are  much  less  scandalous  than  |;he 
overseers  of  the  rich.  Ask  a  young  fellow  of  a 
great  estate,  who  was. that  odd  fellow  that  spoke  to 
him  in  a  public  place  ?  he  answers,  *  one  that  does 
my  business.'  It  is,  with  many*  a>  natural  conse- 
quence of  being  a.  man  of  fortune,  that  they  are  not 
to  understand  the  disposal  of  it ;  and  they  long  to 
come  to  their  estates,  only  to  put  themselves  imder 
new  guardianship..  Nay,  I.  have  known  a  young 
fellow,  who  was  regularly  bred  an  attorney,  and 
was  a  very  expert  one  until  he  had  an  estate  fallen 
to  him.  The  moment  that  happened,  he,. who  could 
before  prove  the  next  land  he  cast  his  eye  upon,  hi» 
own ;  and  was  so  sharp,  that  a  man  at  first  sight 
would  give  him  a  small  sum  for  a  general  receipt, 
whether  he  owed  him  any  thing  or  not :  such  a  one, 
I  say,  have  I  seen,  upon  coming  to  an  estate,  forget 
all  his  diffidence  of  mankind,  and  become  the'  mos^  ' 
manageable  thing  breathings  Hq  immediately  wjantr 
ed  a  stirring  man  to  take  upon  him  his  affairs;  to. 
receive  and  pay>  jand  do  every  thing  which  he  him-^ 
self  was  now  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  understand.^ 
It  is  pleasant  to,  consider,  that  he  who  would. have 
got  an  estate,  had  he  not  come  to.  one,  will  certainly 
starve  because  one  fell  to  him ;  but  such  contrs^dic*^ 


tioott  axe  we  to  ouraelves,  and  aliy  chan^  of  I9t  is 
insupportable  to  some  natures. 

It  is  a  mistaken  sense  of  superiority,  to  beliete  a 
figore,  or  equipage,  gives  men  precedence  to  their 
neighbours.    Nothing  can  create  respect  from  man- 
kind, but  laying  obUgations  upon  them;  and  it  may 
very  reasonably  be  concludedi  that  if  it  yp^i^  put 
into  a  due  balance,  a/ccording  to  the  true  fttate  of 
the  account,  many  who  beUeve  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  share  of  dignity  iu  the  world, 
must  give  place  to  their  inferiors.    The  greatest  of 
aU  distinctions  in  civil  life  i^  that  of  debtor  and  <^- 
ditor ;  and  there  needs  no  gre&t  progress  In  logic  t» 
know  which,  in  <hat  case,  is  the  advantageous  side. 
He  who  can  say  to  another,  *  Pray,  master,*  or 
*  pray,  my  lord,  give  me  my  own,'  can  as  ju*tly  tell 
htm,  Mt  is  a  Ihntasticdl  distinction  you  take  upbn 
you,  to  pretend  to  pass  upon  the  wond  for  my  mas* 
tet  or  lord,  when,  at  the  same  time  that  I  wear  your 
Hvery,  you  owe  me  wages ;  or,  while  I  wait  at  your 
door,  y«u  are  ashamed  to  see  me  until  you  have 
paid  my  bill/ 

The  good  old  way  among  the  gentry  of  England, 
to  maintdn  theit  pre-eminenbe  over  the  lower  rank, 
w«s  by  their  bounty,  munificence,  and  hospitality ; 
and  it  is  a  very  unhappy  change,  if  at  present,  by 
themselves  or  their  agents,  the  luxury  of  the  gentry 
is  supported  by  the  credit  of  the  trader.  This  is 
what  my  correspondent,  pretends  to  prove  out  of  his 
own  books,  and  those  of  his  whole  neighbourhood. 
He  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  there  is  a  mug- 
house  near  Long-acre,  where  you  may  every  even, 
ing  hear  an  exact  account  of  distresses  of  this  kind. 
One  complains  that  such  a  lady's  finery  is  the  occa- 
sion that  his  own  wife  and  daughter  appear  so  long 
hi  the  same  gown.  Another,  that  all  the  furniture 
of  her  vising  apartment  are  no  more  hers,  than  the 
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scenery  of  a^play  are^the  proper  goods  of  the  actress. 
Nay,  at  the  lower 'end  of  the  same  ta^hle,  you  may 
hear  a  butcher  and  poulterer  say,  that,  at  their  pro- 
per charge,  all  that  family  has  been  maintained  since 
they  last  came  to  toWn. 

The  free  manner,  in  which-  people  of  fashion  afe 
discoursed  on  at  such  meetings,  is  but  a  just  re- 
proach-of  their  failures  in  this  kind  ;  but  the  melan- 
choly relations  of  the  great  necessities  tradesmen 
are  driven  to,  who  support  their  credit  in  spite  of 
the  faithless  promises  which  are  made  them,  and 
the  abatement  which  they  suffer  when  paid  by  the 
extortion  of  upper  servants,  is  what  would  stop  the 
roost  thoughtless  man  in  the  career  of  his  pictures, 
if  rightly  represented  to  him. 

If  this  matter  be  not  very  speedily  amended,  I 
shall  think  fit  to  print  exact  lists  of  all  persons  who 
are  not  at  their  own  disposal,  though  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one ;  and  as  the  trader  is  made  bankrupt 
for  absence  from  his  abode,  so  shall  the  gentleman 
for  being  at  home,  if,  when  Mr.  Morphew  calls,  he 
cannot  give  an  exact  account  of  what  passes  in  his 
own  family,  -^rter  this  fair  warning,  no  one  ought 
to  think  himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  I  take  upon 
me  to  pronounce  him  no  longer  master  of  his  estate, 
wife,  or  family,  than  he  continues  to  improve,  che- 
rish, and  maintain  them  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
property,  without  incursions  upon  his  neighbour  in 
any  *  of  these  particulars . 

•  According  to  that  excellent  philosopher  Epictetus, 
we  are  all  but  acting  parts  in  a  play ;  and  it  is  not 
a  distinction  in  itself  to  be  high  or  low,  but  to  be- 
come the  parts  we  are  to  perform.  I  am  by  my 
office  prompter  on  this  occasion;  and  shair give 
those  who  are  a  -little  out  in  their  parts,  such  soft 
hints  as  may  help  them  to  proceed,  without  letting 
it  be  known  to  the  audience  they  were  out :  but  if 
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they  run  q^Ue  out  of  character,  they  mtist  be  called 
off  the  stage^  and  receiye  parts  more  suitable  to 
their  genius.  Senrile  complaisance  shall  degrade  a 
man  from  lus  honour  and  quality,  and  hau^tiness 
be  yet  more  debased*  Fortune  shall  no  longer  ap« 
propriate  distinctions,  but  nature  direct  us  in  the 
disposition  both  of  respect  and  discountenance.  As 
there  are  tempers  made  for  command,  and  others 
for  obedience ;  so  there  are  men  bom  for  acquiring 
possessions,  and  others  incapable  of  being  other 
than  mere  lodgers  in  the  houses  of  their  ancestors^ 
and  haye  it  not  in  their  very  composition  to  be  pro- 

Erietors  of  any  thing.  These  men  are  moved  only 
y  the  mere  effects  of  impulse :  their  good-will  and 
disesteem  are  to  be  regarded  equally;  for  neither 
is  &e  effect  of  their  judgment.  This  loose  temper 
is  that  which  makes  a  man,  what  Sallust  so  well 
remarks  to  happen  frequently  in  the  same  person, 
to  be  covetous  of  what  is  another's,  and  profuse  of 
what  is  his  own.  This  sort  of  men  is  usually  amia- 
ble to  ordinary  eyes;  but  in  the  sight  of  reason, 
nothing  is  laudable  but  i;^at  is  guided  by  reason. 
The  covetous  prodigal  is  of  all  others,  the  worst  man 
in  society.  If  he  would  but  take  time  to  look  into 
himself,  he  would  find  his  soul  all  over  gashed  with 
broken  vows  and  promises ;  and  his  retrospect  on 
his  actions  would  not  consist  of  reflections  upon 
those  good  resolutions  after  mature  thought,  wmch 
are  the  true  life  of  a  reasonable  creature,  but  the  nau- 
seous memory  of  imperfect  pleasures,  idle  dreams, 
and  occasional  amusements.  To  follow  such  dissa- 
tisfying pursuits,  is  it  possible  to  suffer  the  ignominy 
of  being  unjust?  I  remember  in  Tully's  Epistle,  in 
the  recommendation  of  a  m«in  to  an  affair  which  bad 
no  manner  of  relation  to  money,  it  is  said>  ^  You 
may  trust  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.'  It  is  cer- 
tain, he,  who  has  not  re^rd  to  strict  justice  in  th^ 


<*ommerce  of  life,  <!an  be  capable  of  no  good  action 
in  any  other  kind ;  but  he,  who  live^  below  his  in« 
come,  lays  up  every  moment  of  life  annoar  against 
a  base  world,  that  will  cover  all  his  frailties  while 
he  is  so  fortified,  and  exaggerate  them  when  he  is 
naked  and  defenceless. 

AOVERTISKMENT. 

%*  A  stage-coadi  sets  out  ^eactly  at  six  from 
Nuido's  coBee-hoQse  to  Mr,  Tiptoe's  dancing-school, 
and  returns  at  eleven  every  evening,  for  one  shilling 
and  four-pence^ 

N.  B.  Dancing-shoes,  not  exceeding  four  inches 
height  in  the  heels,  and  periwigs,  not  excee(&tg 
three  feet  in  length,  are  carried  in  the  coach-box 
gratis* 
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Dies,  ni  fallor,  adest,  qoem  semper  acerbaio. 
Semper  bono  atara,  sic  dii  volaistis,  habebo. 

ViRO.  -^n.  V.  4^. 

And  now  the  rising  day  renews  the  year ; 
A  daj  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  desir* — DryDen. 

Fnm  my  pxm  Apartment^  June  5. 

Thbrb  are  those  among  mankind,  who  can  enjoy 
no  relish  of  their  being,  exc^t  the  world  is  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to  them,  and  think 
every  tlung  lost  that  passes  unobserved ;  but  others 
find  a  solid  delight  in  stealing  by  the  crowd,  and 
modelling  their  life  after  such  a  manner,  as  is  as 
much  above  the  approbation  as  the  practice  of  the 
vttlgan    Life  being  too  short  to  give  mstances  great 
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enough  of  true  friendship  or  good-will,  some  sages 
have  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a  certain  reverence 
for  the  Manes  of  their  deceased  friends;  and  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
alt  certain  seasons,*  to  commemorate  in '  their  own 
thoughts  such  of  their  acquaintance  who  have  gone 
before  them  out  of  this  life.  And  indeed,  when  we 
are  advanced  in  years,  there  is  not  a  more  pleasing 
entertaiBment,  than^  to*  recollect  in  a*glootoy  mo- 
m^it  the  many  we  have'  parted  vrith,  that  have  beetf 
dear  and  agreeable  to  us,  and  to  cast  a  melancholy 
thought  or  two  after  those  with  whom,  perhaps,  we 
have  indulged  ourselves  in  wh6le  nights  of  mirth 
and  jollity.  With  siich  inclinations  in  my  heart 
I  went  to  my  closet  yiesterdav  evening,  and  resolved 
to  be  sorrowful ;  upon  which  occasion  I  could  not 
but  look  with  disdain  upon  myself,  that  though  all 
the  reasons  which  I  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  many 
of  my  friends  are  now  as  forcible  as  at  the  moment 
of  their  departure,  yet  did  not  my  heart  swell  with 
the  same  sorrow  which  I  felt  at  that  time ;  but  I 
could,  without  tears,  reflect  upon  many  pleasing  ad- 
ventures I  have  had  with  some,  who  have  long  heett 
blended  with  common  earth.  Though  it  is  by  the 
benefit  of  nature,  that  length  of  time  thus  blots  out 
the  violence  of  afflictions;  yet  with  tempers,  too 
much  given  to  pleasure,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  re- 
vive the  old  places  of  grief  in  our  meniory ;  and 
ponder  step  by  step  on  past  life,  to  lead  the  mind 
intb  that  sobriety  bf  thought  which  poises  the  heart, 
and  makes  it-  beat  with  due  time,  without  being 
quickened  with  desire,  or  retarded  with  despair,  from 
its  proper  and  equal  motion.  Whien  we  wind  up  a 
dock  that  IS  oat  of  order,  to  nmke  it  go  well  for 
the  .future,  we  do  not  immediately  "set  Uie  hand  to 
the  present  instant,*  but  we  make  it  strike  the  round 
of  all  its-  hours,'  before  it  can  recover  the  regularity 
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of  it»  time.  Sa^h,  thought  I,  shall  be  my  method 
this  evening ;  and  since  it  is  that  day  of  the  year, 
which  I  dedicate  to  the  memory  of  such  in  another 
life  as  I  much,  delighted  in  when  living,  an  hour 
or  two  shall  be  sacred  to  sorrow  and  their  memory, 
while  I  run  over  all  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  this  kind  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  whole 
life.  ^ 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knettr  was  upon 
the  death  of  my  father,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite 
five  years  of  age ;  but  was  rather  amazed  at  what  all 
the  house  meant,  than  possessed  with  a  real  under- 
standing why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with  me.  I 
remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay, 
and  my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my 
battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-beating  the  coffin, 
and  calling  Papa ;  for,  1  know  not  how,  I  had  some 
slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there.  My  mo* 
ther  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond 
all  patience  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she 
almost  smothered  me  in  her  embraces ;  and  told  me 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  ^  Papa  could  not  hear  me,  and 
would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they  were  going  to 
put  him  underground,  whence  he  could  never  come 
to  us  again.'  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of 
a  noble  smrit,  and  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief 
amidst  all  tlie  wildness  of  her  transport;  whtch> 
methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sorrow, 
that  before  i  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve, 
seized  my  very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weak' 
aesa  of  my  heart  ever  since.  The  mind  in  infancy 
is,  ansthinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and  receives 
impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be 
removed  by  reason,  as  any  mark,  with  which  a  child 
ia  bom,  is  to  be  taken  away  by  any  future  applica- 
tioii.  H^iee  it  is,  that  good  nature  m  me  is  no 
laeist ;  but  having  been  so  feotiuently  overwh^aMid 

IV.  E 
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with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  any  affii^* 
tiQD,  or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own  judg- 
meni,  I  imbibed  couuniseration,  remorse,  and  aa 
umuanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which  has  since  in- 
s^iared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  from 
whence  I  can  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that; 
in. such  a  humour  as  I  am  now  in,  I  can  the  better 
indulge  myself  in  the  softness  of  humanity,  and 
enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the  me- 
mory of  past  afflictions. 

.We,  that  are  very  old,  are  better  able  to  remem- 
ber things  which  befel  us  in  our  distant  you|;h,  than 
the  passages  of  later  days.  For  this  reason  it  is, 
that  the  companions  of  my  strong  and  vigorous 
years pr,esent  themselves  more  immediately  to  me  in 
this  office  of  sorrow.  Untimely  and  unhappy  deaths 
are  what  we  are  most  apt  to  lament;  so  little  are  we. 
able  to  make  it  indifferent  when  a  thing  happens, 
though  we  know  it  must  happen.  Thus  we  groan 
under  life,  and  bewail  those  who  are  relieved,  from  it. 
Every  object  that  returns  to.  our  imagination  raises 
difierent  passions,  according  to  the  circumstance,  of 
their  departure.  Who  can  have  lived  in  an  army, 
and  in  a  serious  hour  reflect  upon  the  many  gay 
and  agreeable  men  that  might  long  have  flourished 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  ^nd  not  join  with  the  impreca- 
tions of  the  fatherless  and  widow. on  the  tyrant  to 
vrhose  ambition  they  fell  sacrifices.?  But  gallaut 
men,  who  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,- move  rather 
our  veneration  than  our  pity :  and  we  gather  relief 
enough  from  their  own  contempt  of  death,. .to  make 
that  no  evil,  vpbich  was  approached  with  so  much 
cheerfulness,;  and  attended .  with  so  much  honour. 
But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  great  parts 
of  life  on  such  occasions^  and  instead  of.  lamenting 
those  who  stood  ready  to  -give  death  to  those  from 
whom-  they  had  the  fortune  to  receive  it ;   I  say,. 
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when  we  let  our  thoughts  wander  from  such  noble 
objects,  and  consider  the  havoc  which  is  made 
among  the  tender  and  the  innocent,  pity  enters 
with  an  unmixed  softness,  and  possesses  all  our  souls 
at  once. 

Here  (were  there  words  to  express  such  senti- 
ments with  proper  tenderness)  I  should  record  the 
beauty,  innocence,  and  untimely  death,  of  the  first 
object  my  eyes  ever  beheld  with  love.  The  beau- 
teous virgin  !  how  ignorantly  did  she  charm,  how 
carelessly  excel !  •  Oh  death!  thou  hast  right  to'tlie 
bold, '  to  the  ambitious,  to  the  high,  and  to  the 
haughty ;  but  why  this  cruelty  to  the  humble,  to  the 
meek,  to  the  undiscerning,  to  the  thoughtless? 
Nor  age,  nor  business,  nor  distress,  can  erase  the 
dear  iinage  from  my  imagination.  In  the  same 
week,  I  saw  her  dressied  for  a  ball,  and  in  a  shroud. 
How  ill  did  the  habit  of  death  become  the  pretty 

trifler !     I  still  behold  the  smiling  earth -A  large 

train  of  disasters  were  coming  on  to  my  memory, 
when  my  servant  knocked  at  my  closet-door,  and 
interrupted  me  with  a  letter,  attended  with  a  ham- 
per of  wine,  of  the  same  sort  with  that  which  is  to 
be  put  to  sale  on  Thursday  next,  at  Garraway's 
coffee-house.  Up6n  the  receipt  of  it,  I  sent  for 
three  of  my  friends.  We  are  so  intimate,  that 
we  can  be  company  in  whatever  state  of  mind  we 
meet,  and  can  entertain  each  other  without  expect- 
ing always  to  rejoice.  The  wine'  we  found  to  be 
generous  and  warming,  but  with  such  a  hieat  as 
moved  us  rather  to  be  cheerful  than  frolicsome.  It 
revived  the  spirits,  without  firing  the  blood.  We 
commended  it  until  two  of  the  clock  this  morning ; 
and  having  to-day  met  a  little  before  dinner,  we 
found,  that  though  we  drank  two  bottles  a  man,  ^e 
had  much  more  reason  to  recollect  than  forget  what 
had  passed  the  night  before. 

.      R  2 
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Speetaret  popQiom  Indis  fttteatius  ipsis.-:— fio&.  1  Ep.  ii  %9T, 

The  crowd  would  more  delight  the  laughing  Sage*, 
Than  ail  tlie  farce,  and  follies  of  the  stage. — Fbancis. 

Sheer-lane,  June  7. 

The  town  grows  so  very  ^mpty,  that  the  greater 
number  of  my  gay  characters  are  £ied  out  of  my 
sight  into  the  country.  My  beaux  are  now  shep- 
herdsy  and  my  belles  wood-nymphs.  They  are  lol- 
ling over  rivulets,  and  covered  with  shades,  while 
we,  who  remain  in  town,  hurry  through  the  dust 
about  impertinences,  without  knowing  the  hap- 
piness of  leisure  and  retirement.  To  add  to  this 
calamity,  even  the  actors  are  going  to  desert  us  for 
a  season,  and  we  shall  not  shortly  have  so  much  as 
a  landscape  or  a  forest-scene  to  refresh  ourselves 
with  in  .the  midst  of  our  fatigues.  This  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  sensible  a  loss  to  any  other  as  to  me ; 
lor  I  confess  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  delights  to  sit 
unobserved  and  unknown  in  the  gallery,  and  en- 
tertain myself  either  with  what  is  personated  on  the 
stage,  or  observe  what  appearances  present  them- 
selves in  the  audience.  If  there  were  no  other 
good  consequences  in  a  playhouse,  than  that  so 
many  persons  of  different  ranks  and  conditions  are 
placed  there  in  their  most  pleasing  aspects,  that 
prospect  only  would  be.  very  far  from  being  below 
the  pleasures  of  a  wise  man.  There  is  not  one  per- 
son you  can  see,  in  whom,  if  you  look  with  an  in- 
clination to  be  pleased,  you  may  not  behold  some- 
t}>ing  worthy  or  agreeable.     Our  thoughts  are  in 

*  Democriloa. 
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our  features  ;  and  the  visage  of  those  in  whom  love, 
rage,  anger,  jealousy,  or  envy,  have  their  frequent 
mansions,  carries  the  traces  of  those  passions 
wherever  the  amorous,  the  choleric,  the  jealous,  or 
the  envious,  are  pleased  to  make  their  appearance. 
However,  the  assembly  at  a  play  is  usually  made  up 
of  such  as  have  a  sense  of  some  elegance  ill  plea- 
sure ;  by  which  means  the  audience  is  generalty 
composed  of  those  who  have  gentle  affections,  or  at 
least  of  such,  as  at  that  time  are  in  the  best  humour 
you  can  ever  find  them.  This  has  insensibly  a  good 

•  effect  upon  our  spirits  ;  and  the  musical'  airs  which 
'  are  played  to  us,  put  the  whole  company  into  a  par- 
'  ticipation  of  the  same  pleasure,  and  by  consequence, 

*  for  that  time,  equal  in  humour,  in  fortune,  and  in 
quality.  Thus  far  we  gain  only  by  coming  into  an 
audience;  but  if  we  find,  added  to  this,  the  beauties 
of  proper  action,  the  force  of  eloquence,  and  the 
gaiety  of  well-placed  lights  and  scenes,  it  is  being 
happy,  and  seeing  others  happy,  for  tw6  hours ;  a 
duration  of  bliss  not.  at  all  to  be  slighted  by  so 
short-lived  a  creature  as  man.  Why  then  should 
not  the  duty  of  the  player  be  had  in  much  more 
esteem  than  it  is  at  present  ?•  If  the  merit  of  a  per- 
formance is  to  be' valued  according  to  the  talents 

i which  are  necessary  to  it,  the  qualifications  of  a 
player  should  raise  him  much  above  the  arts  and 
ways  of  life  which  we  call  merciBnary  or  mechanic. 
When  we  look  round  a  full  house,  arid  behold  so 
few  that  can,  though  they  set  themselves  out  to 
shew  as  much  as  the  persons  on  the  stage  do,  come 
up  to  what  they  would  appear  even  in  dumb  show ; 
how  much  does  the  actor  deserve  our  approbation, 
who  adds  to  the  advantage  of  looks  and  motions, 
the  tone  of  voice,'  the" dignity,  the  humility,  the  sor- 
row, and  the  triumph,  suitable  to  the  character  he 
personates ! 

R  3 


It  may  posBibly  be  imagined  bjr  severe  rneuy  jdiiit 
1  am  too  frequent  in  the  mention  of  the  theatrical 
representations  ;  but  who  is  not  excessive  in  thie 
discourse  of  what  he  extremely  likes  ?  £ugenio  can 
lead  you  to  a  gallery  of  fine  pictures,  which  col- 
lection he  is  always  increasing.  Crassus,  through 
woods  and  forests,  to  which  he  designs  to  add  the 
neighbouring  counties.  These  are  great  and  noble 
instances  of  their  magnificence.  The  players  are 
my  pictures,  and  their  scenes  my  territories.  By 
communicating  the  pleasure  I  take  in  them,  it  may 
in  some  measure  add  to  men's  gratification  this 
way  ;  as  viewing  the  choice  and  wealth  of  Eugenio 
and  Crassus  augments  the  enjoyments  of  those 
whom  they  entertain,  with  a  prospect  of  such  pos- 
sessions as  would  not  otherwise  fall  within  the  reach 
of  their  fortunes. 

It  is  a  very  good  office  one  man  does  another, 
when  he  tells  him  the  manner  of  his  being  pleased ; 
and  I  have  often  thought,  that  a  comment  upon  the 
capacities  of  the  players  would  very  much  improve 
the  delight  that  way,  and  impart  it  to  those  who 
otherwise  have  no  sense  of  it. 
^  The  first  of  the  present  stage  are  Wilks  and 
Gibber,  perfect  actors  in  their  different  kinds. 
Wilks  has  a  singular  talent  in  representing  the 
graces  of  nature :  Gibber  the  deformity  in  the  af- 
fectation of  them.  Were  I  a  writer  of  plays,  I 
should  never  employ  either  of  them  in  parts  which 
had  not  their  bent  this  way.  This  is  seen  in  the 
inimitable  strain  and  run  of  good  humour  which 
is  kept  up  in  the  character  of  Wildair,  and  in  the 
nice  and  delicate  abuse  of  understanding  in  |hat  gf 
Sir  Novelty.  Gibber,  in  another  light,  hits  exqui- 
sitely the  ^af  civility  of  an  affected  gentleman* 
usher,  and  Wilks  the  easy  frankiie^s  da  gentle- 
man. 
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^  If  yon  would  observe  the  force  of  the  tame  eapor 
^ties  in  higher  life,  can  any  thing  be  more  ingenu*- 
ous  than  the  behaviour  of  Prince  Harry,  when  his 
father  checks  him  ?  uny  thing  more  exasperating 
than  that  of  Richard  when  he  insults  his  superiors  ? 
To  beseech  gracefully,  to  approach  respectfully,  to 
pity,  to  mourn,  to  love,  are  the  places  wherein  Wilks 
may  be  made  to  shine  with  the  utmost  beauty.  To 
rally  pleasantly,  to  scorn  artfully,  to  flatter,  to  ndi« 
cule,  and  to  neglect,  are  what  Cibber  would  perfona 
with  no  less  excellence. 

When  actors  'are  considered  with  a  view  to  their 
talents,  it  is  not  oiily  the  pleasure  of  that  how  of 
action,  which  the  spectators  gain  from  their  per^ 
formance ;  hut  the  opposition  of  right  and  wrong 
on  the  stage,  would  have  its  force  in  the  assistanoe 
of  our  judgments  on  other  occasions.  I  hava  at 
present  under  my  tutelage  a  young  poet,  who,  I 
design^  shall  entertain  the  town  the  ensuing  winter. 
And  as  he  does  me  the  honour  to  let  me  see  his 
comedy  as  he  writes  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
the  parts  fit  the  geniuses  of  the  several  actors,  as 
exactly  as  their  habijts  ean  their  l^pdies.  And  be- 
cause the  two  I  have  mentioned  are  to  perform  the 
principal  parts,  I  have  prevailed  with  the  house 
to  let  the  Careless  Husband  be  acted  on  JTuesday  ^ 
next,  that  my  young  author  may  have  a  view  of  the 
play,  which  is  acted  to  perfection,  both  by  them  and 
all  concerned  in  it ;  as  being  born  within  the  walls 
of  the  theatre,  and  written  with  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  abilities  of  the  performers.  Mr.  Wilks  will 
do  his  best  in  this  play,  because  it  is  for  his  own 
h^^fit:  and  Mr.  Cibl)^r  h^ause  he^  writ  it  Be9i4^ 
whi<?h>  all  &^  |reat  b^a^tie^  we  havei  l^ft  in  tow^, 
or  within  call  of  it,  will  he  present,  b^causp  it  is  the 
last  plaj^  th^9  9ea»CM[i,  Thiji  ppportuhity  will,  I  hope*  ^ 
inflame'  my  pupil  with  inch  gen^pqs  notion«,  from 
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seeing  so  fair  an  assembly  as  mil  be  then  present^ 
that  his  play  may  be  composed  of  sentiments  ai^d 
characters'  proper  to  be  presented  to  sach  an  au- 
dience. His  drama  at  present,  has  only  the  outfin'es 
drawn.  There  are,  I  find,  to  be  in  it  all  the  reve- 
rend offices  of  life  (such  as  regard  to  parents,  hus- 
bands, and  honourable  lovers)  preserved  with  the 
utmost  care ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  agreeable- 
ness  of  behaviour,  with  the  intermixture  of  pleasing 
passions  which  arise  from  innocence  and  virtue,  in- 
terspersed in  such  a  manner,  as  that  to  be  charming 
and  agreeable,  shall  appear  the  natural  consequence 
of  being  virtuous.  This  great  end  is  one  of  those  I 
propose  to  do  in  my  censorship  ;  but  if  I  find  a  thin 
house  on  an  occasion  when  such  a  work  is  to  be  pro- 
moted, my  pupil  shall  return  to  his  commons  at 
Oxford,  and  Sheer-lane  and  the  theatres,  be  no 
longer  correspondents^ 


N<»183-    SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  I7ia. 


— Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam 


Publica  privatis  secernere. 


HoR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  396.. 


Oar  sage  forefathers  wisely  understood 
To  sep'rate  public  from  the  private  good. 

£        .        From  my  ovm  Apartment^  June  9. 

When  men  look  into  their  own  bosoms,  and  con- 
sider the  generous  seed^  which  are  there  planted, 
that  mightj  if  rightly  cultivated,  ennoble  their  lives, 
and  make  their  virtue  venerable- to  futurity;  how 
can  they,  without  tears,  reflect  on  the  universal  de- 


generacy  from  that  public  spirit  whi^  ougKt  tol^e 
the  first  and  principal  motive  of  all  their  actions  ? 
In  the  Grecian  aiid  Roman  nations,  they  were  wide 
enough  to  keep  up  this  great  incentive,  and  it  w^a 
impossible  to  be  in  the  fashion  without  being  .a  pa?- 
triot.  A)l  gallantry  had  its  first  source  from  hence ; 
and  to  want  a  warmth  for  the  public  welfare,  was 
a  defect  30  scandalous,  that  he  who  was  guilty  of  tft 
had  no  pretence  to  honour  or  manhood.  What 
makes  the  depravity  among  us,  in  this  behalf,  the 
more  vexatious  and  irksome  to  reflect  upon,  is^  that 
the  contempt  of  life  is  carried  as  far  amongst  us,  an 
it  could  be  in  those  memoxable  people ;  and  we  waojt 
only  a  proper  application  of  the  qualities  which  are 
frequent  among  us,  to  be  as  worthy  as  they.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  who  will  not  fight  upon 
any  occasion,  which  he  thinks  may  taint  his  own 
honour.  Were  this  motive  as  strong  in  every  thing 
that  regards  the  public,  as  it  is  in  this  our  private 
case,  no  man  would. pass  his  life  away  without 
having  distinguished  himself  by  some  gallant  in? 
stance  of  his  zeal  towards  it  in  the  respective  incir 
dents  of  bis  life  and  profession;.  But  it  is  so  far 
otherwise,  that  there  cannot  at  present  be  a  more 
ridiculous  animal,  thaa  one  who  seems  to  regard  the. 
good  of  X)thers.  He,  in  civil  life,  whose  thoughts 
turn  upon  schemes  which  may  be  of  geuer&l  benefit, 
without  farther  reflection  is  called  a  projector ;  aoid 
the  man  whose  mind  seienis  intent  upon  glorious 
achievements,  a  knight-errant.  The  ridicule  among 
us  runs  strong  against  laudable  actions :  nay,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  the  common  regard^ 
of  life,  negligence  pf  the  public  is  an  epidemic  vice. 
The  brewer  in  hi^  excise,  the  merchant  in  his  cus- 
tOQis,  a^d,  for  aught  we  know,  the  soldier  in  hi? 
miister-TpUs,  thiuk  n.eve^  the  wpr?e  of  themselves 
for  hfiing  guilty  oif  thek  r^p^ctive  frauds  towards 
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the  public.  This  evil  is  come  to  such  a  fantastical 
height,  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  public  spirit,  and 
heroically  affected  to  his  country,  who  can  go  so  far 
as  even  to  turn  usurer  with  all  he  has  in  her' funds. 
There  is  not  a  citizen  in  whose  imagination  such  a 
one  does  not  appear  in  the  same  light  of  glory,  as 
Codrus,  Sceevola,  or  any  other  great  name  in  old 
Rome.  Were  it  not  for  the  heroes  of  so  much  per 
crnfl  as  have  regard  enough  for  themselves  and  their 
nation  to  trade  with  her  with  their  wealth,  the  very 
notion  of  public  love  would  long  before  now  have 
vanished  from  among  us.  But  however  general 
custom  may  hurry  us  away  in  the  stream  of  a  com- 
mon error,  there  is  no  evil,  no  crime,  so  great  as 
that  of  being  cold  in  matters  which  relate  to  the 
common  good.  This  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous 
than  in  a  certain  willingness  to  receive  any  thing 
that  tends  to  the  diminution  of  such  as  have  been 
conspicuous  instruments  in  our  service.  Such  in- 
clinations proceed  from  the  most  low  and  vile  cor- 
ruption, of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable.  This 
effaces  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  veiy  appro- 
batioii  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  and  has  had  such  an 
effect,  that  to  speak  freely,  the  very  sense  of  public 
good  has  no  longer  a  part  even  of  our  conversations. 
Can  then  .the  most  generous  motive  of  life,  the  good 
of  others,  be  so  easily  banished  the  breast  of  man  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  draw  all  our  passions  inward  ?  Shall 
the  boiling  heat  of  youth  be  sunk  in  pleasures,  the 
ambition  of  manhood  in  selfish  intrigues  ?  Shall  all 
that  is  glorious,  all  that  is  worth  the  pursuit  of  great 
minds,  be  so  easily  rooted  out?  When  the  universal 
bent  of  a  people  seems  diverted  from  the  sense  of 
their  common  goodj  and  common  glory,  it  looks 
like  a  fatality,  and  crisis  of  impending  misfortune. 
The  generous  nations  we  just  now  mentioned  un- 
derstood this  so  very  well,  that  there  was  hardly  aa 
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ortition  '6ver  made,  which -did  not  turn  upon  this 
general  sepse,  *  That  the  love  of  their  country  was 
the  first  and  most  essential  quality  in  an  honest 
mi^id.'.  .  Demosthenes,  in  a  cause  wherein  his.fame, 
reputation,  and  fortune,  were  embarked,  puts  his  all 
upon  this  issue ;  '  Let  the  Athenians,'  says  he,  *  be 
benevolent  to  me,  as  they  think  I  have  been  zealous 
for  them.'    This  great  and  discerning  orator  knew,- 
there  was  nothing  else  in  nature  could  bear  him 
up  against  his  adversaries,  but. this  one  quality  of 
having  shewn  himself  willing  .or  able  to  serve  his 
country.     This .  certainly  is  the  test  of .  merit ;  and 
the  first  foundation  for  deserving  good-will  is,  hav- 
ing it  yourself.     The  adversary,  of  this  orator  at- 
that  time  was  iEschines,  a  man  of  wily  arts  and 
skill  in  the  world,  who  could,  as  occasion  served, 
fall  in  with  a  national '  start  of  passion,  or  sullen- 
ness  of  humour,  which  a  whole  nation  is  sometimes 
taken  with  as  well  as  a  private  man ;  and  by  that 
means  divert  them  from  their  common  sense,  into 
an  aversion  for  receiving  any  thing  in  its  true  light- 
But  when  Demosthenes  had  awakened  his  audience 
with  that  one  hint  of  judging  by  the  general  tenoc 
of  his  life  towards  them,  his  services  boire  down  his 
opponent  before  him,  who  fled  ^o  the  covert  of  his 
mean  arts,  until   some  more  favourable  occasion 
should  o£fer  against  the  superior  merit  of  Demos-. . 
thenes. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  love  of  their  country 
were  the  firstprinciple  of  action  in  men  of  business, 
even  for  their  own  sakes ;  for  when  the  world  be- 
gins to  examine  into  th^ir  conduct,  the .  generality ». 
who  have  no  share  in,  or  hopes  of,  any  p.art  in , 
power  or  riches,  but  what  is  the  effect  of  their  own 
labour  or  property,  will  judge  of  them  by  no  other 
method  than  that  of  how  profitable  their  adminis- 
tration has  been  to  the  whole.    They  who  are  out 
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•f  the  inflaenee  mi  men's  fortune  or  favour,  wiU  let 
^om  stand  or  faU  by  this  one  only  rule ;  and  men 
who  can  bear  being  tried  by  it,  are  always  popular 
in  their  fall.  Tliose  who  cannot  suffer  such  a  scru- 
tiny, are  contemptible  in  their  advancement 

But  I  am  here  runumg  into  shreds  of  maxims 
from  reading  Tacitus  this  morning,  that  has  driven 
me  from  my  recommendation  of  public  spirit,  which 
was  the  intended  purpose  of  this  Lucubration.  There 
k  not  a  more  glorious  instance  of  it,  than  in  the 
character  of  Regulus.  This  same  Regains  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  sent  by  them 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  demand  some  Pimic  noble* 
men,  who  were  prisoners,  in  exchange  for  himself: 
and  was  bound  by  an  oath  that  be  would  return  to 
Carthaee,  if  he  failed  in  his  commission.  He  pro« 
poses  this  to  tie  senate,  who  were  in  suspense  upon 
it,  which  Regulus  observing,  without  having  the 
least  notion  of  putting  the  care  of  his  own  life  in 
competition  with  the  public  good,  desired  them  to 
consider  that  he  was  old,  and  almost  useless ;  that 
those  demanded  in  exchange  were  men  of  daring 
tempers,  and  great  merit  in  military  affairs:  and 
Wondered  they  would  make  any  doabt  of  permitting 
him  to  go  back  to  the  short  tortures  prepared  for 
him  at  Carthage,  where  he  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  ending  a  long  life  both  gloriously  and  use* 
fully.  This  generous  advice  was  consented  to;  and 
he  took  his  leave  of  his  country  and  his  weeping 
friends,  to  go  to  certain  death,  with  that  cheerful 
composure,  as  a  man,  after  the  fatigue  of  business 
in  a  court  or  a  city,  retires  to  the  next  village  for 
the  Wi 
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Xhi%  die  moltis  ftice  nttptlAti 

■Or^net^ Hon.  t  Ock  m.  13. 

Yet  Wrtrthj  of  the  nnptial  flairie         ■ " 
O^  nnthj;  one  untainted  maid. — Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  12. 

There  are  certain  occasions  of  life  which  ^ve  pro« 
pitiouB  omens  of  the  future  good  conduct  of  it,  as 
well  as  others  which  explain  our  present  inward 
Btate^  according  to  our  behaviour  in  them.  Of  the 
latter  sort  are  funerals ;  of  the  former,  weddings. 
The  manaer  of  otir  carriage,,  when  we  lose  a  friend, 
shews  very  much  our  temper,  in  the  humility  of  our 
wordfi  ana  actions,  and  a  general  sense  of  our  desf 
titute  condition,  which  runs  through  all  our  deport* 
ment.  This  gives  a  solemn  testimony  of  the  gene* 
reus  affection  we  bore  our  friends,  when  we  seem 
to  disrelish  every  thing,  now  we  can  no  more  enjoy 
them,  or  see  them  partake  in  our  enjoyments.  It  is 
very  proper  and  humane  to  put  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
in  their  livery  after  their  decease,  and  wear  a  habit 
unsuitable  to  prosperity,  while  those  we  loved  and 
honoured  are  mouldering  in  the  grave.  As  this  is 
laudable  on  the  sorrowful  side,  so  on  the  other> 
iocideBts  of  success  may  no  less  justly  be  repre* 
seotadand  acknowledged  in  our  outward  figure  and 
carnage.  Of  all  such  occasions,  that  great  change 
of  a  single  life  into  marriage  is  the  most  important ; 
as  it  is  the  source  of  a|l  relations,  and  from  whence 
all  other  friendship  and  commerce  do.  principally 
ari^o  The  general  intent  of  both  sexes  is  to  disr 
pose  of  tbemseAyei  haj^ily.  and  honourably  inf hU 

IV.  s 
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State;  and,  as  all  tbe  good  qualities  we  have  are 
exerted  to  make  our  -way  into  it,  so  the  best  appear- 
ance, with  regard  to  their  minds,  their  persons,  and 
their  fortunes,  at  the  first  entrance  into  it,  is  a  due 
to  each  other  in  the  married  pair,  as  well  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  an  instruc- 
tion of  a  wise  lawgiver,  that  unmarried  women 
should  wear  such  loose  habits,  which,  in  the 'flowing 
of  their  garb,  should  incite  their  beholders  to  a 
desire  of  their  persons ;  and  that  the  ordinary  mo- 
tion of  their  bodies  might  display  the  figure  and 
shape  of  th^ir  limbs  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to 
preserve  the  strictest  decency,  and  raise  the  warmest 
inclinations. 

This  was  the  economy  of  the  legislature  for  the 
increase  of  people,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
preservation  of  the  genial  bed. '  She,  who  was  the 
admiration  of  all  who  beheld  her  while  unmarried, 
was  to  bid' adieu  to  the  pleasure  of  shining  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  as  soon  as  she  took  upon  her  Ae 
wedded  condition.  However,  there  was  a  festival 
of  life  allowed  the  new-married,  a  sort  of  interme- 
diate state  between  celibacy  and  matrimony,  which 
continued  certain  days.  During  that  time  entertain- 
ments, equipages,  and  other  circumstances  of  re- 
joicings were  encouraged ;  and  they  were  permitted 
to  exceed  the  common  mode  of  living,  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  might  learn  from  such  freedoms  of 
conversation  to  run  into  a  general  conduct  to  each 
other,  made  out  of  their  past  and  future  state,  so  to 
temper  the  cares  of  the  man  and  the  vdfe  with  the 
gaieties  of  the  lover  and  the  mistress. 

In  those  wise  ages  the  dignity  of  life  was  kept 
up,  and  on  the  celebration -of  such  soleihilities  there 
w^e  no  impertinent  whispers,  and  senseless  inter- 
pristations  put  upon  the  unaffected  cheerfulness  or 
accidental  seriousness  of  the  bride;  but  men  turned 
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their  thoughts  upon  the  general  reflectionsr,  on  what 
issue  might  probably  be  expected  from  such  a  couple 
in  the  succeeding  course  of  their  life,  and  felicitated 
them  accordingly  upon  such  prospects. 

I  must  confess,  1  cannot,  from  any  ancient  manu- 
scripts, sculptures,  or  medals,  deduce  the  rise  of 
OUT  c^brated  custom  of  throwing  the  stocking ; 
but  have  a  faint  memory  of  an  account  a  friend 
gave  me  of  an  original  picture  in  the  palace  of  Al- 
dobrandini  in  Rome.  This  seems  to  shew  a  sense 
of  this  affair  very  different  from  what  is  usual  among 
us.  It  is  a  Grecian  wedding;  and  the  figures  re- 
presented are  a  person  offering  sacrifice,  a  beautiful 
damsel  dancing,  and  another  playing  on  the  harp. 
The  bride  is  placed  in  her  bed,  the  bridegroom  sits 
at  the  feet  of  it,  with  an  aspect  which  intimates  his 
thoughts  were  not  only  entertained  with  the  joys 
with  which  he  was  surrounded;  but  also  with  a 
noble  gratitude,  and  divine  pleasure  in  the  offerings 
which  was  then  made  to  the  gods  to  invoke  their 
influence  on  his  new  condition.  There  appears  in 
the  face  of  the  woman  a  mixture  of  fear,  hope,  and 
modesty ;  in  the  bridegroom  a  well-governed  rap- 
ture. As  you  see  in  great  spirits  grief,  which  dis- 
covers itself  the  jnore  by  forbearing  tears  and  com- 
plaints, you  may  observe  also  the  highest  joy  is  too 
big  for  utterance ;  the  tongue  being  of  all  the  organs 
the  least  capable  of  expressing  such  a  circumstance. 
The  nuptial  torch,  the  bower,  the  marriage-song, 
are  all  particulars  which  we  meet  with  in  the  allu- 
sions of  the  ancient  writers;  and  in  every  one  of 
them  something  is  to  be  obseiTed,^  which  denotes 
their  industry  to  aggrandize  and  adorn  this  bccasion 
above  all  others. 

With  us  all  order  and  decency  in  this  point  is 
perverted,  by  the'  insipid  mirth  of  certain  animals 
we  usually  call  Wags.    These  arc  a  species  of  at! 

1  2 
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mep  tlie  9i08t  insupportable.  Om  ^eauflot  witiioQt 
some  reflection  sity,  whether  their  flat  mirth  pro- 
yokes  us  more  to  pity  or  to  scorn :  but  if  one  con- 
siders with  hpw  great  affectation  they  utter  their 
frigid  conceits,  commiseratiioxi  immediately  changes 
itself  into  contempt. 

A  Wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit 
and  good  humour.  He  has  generally  his  mind  pr^* 
pared  to.  receive  some  occasion  of  merriment,  but  is 
of  himself  too  empty  to  draw  any  out  of  his  own 
set  of  thoughts ;  and  therefore  laughs  at  the  next 
thing  he  meets,  not  because  it  is  ridiculous,  but  be- 
cause he  is  under  a  necessity  of  laughing.  A  Wag 
is  one  that  never  in  its  life  saw  a  beautiful  object ; 
but  sees,  what  it  does  see*  in  the  most  low,  and 
mps^  inconsiderablodight  it  can  be  placed.  There 
is  a  certain  ability  neqessai'y  to  behold  what  is  ami- 
able and  worthy  of  our  approbation,  which  little 
minds  want,  ^d  attempt  to  hiie  by  a  general  .dis- 
regard to  every  thing  ^ey  behold  above'  what  they 
are  able  to  relish.  Hence  it  is»  that  a  Wag  in  an 
assembly  is  ever  guessing,  how  well  such  a  lady 
slept  last  night,  and  how  much  such  a  young  fellow 
is  pleased  with  himself.  The  Wag's  gaiety  consists 
in  a  certain  professed  Ul-fbreeding,  as  if  it  were  an 
excuse  for  committing  a  fault,  that  a  man  knows  he 
does  so.  Though  all  public  places  are  full  of  per- 
sons of  this  order ;  yet,  because  I  will  not  allow  im- 
pertinence and  affectation  to  get  the  better  of  native 
ini^pcenoe  and  simplicity  of  manners,  I  have,  in 
spite  of  such  little  disturbers  of  public  entertain- 
ments, persuaded  my  brother  Tranquillus,  and  his 
wife  my  sister  Jenny,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilks,  to  be 
at  the  play  to-morrow  evening. 

They,  as  tliey  have  so  much  good  sense  as  to 
a^  naturally,  without  regard  to  the  observation  oi 
others,  will  not,,  I  hope*  be  discooypofted,  iif  soy  of 
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the  fry  of  Ws^s  should  take  upon  them  to  make 
themselves  merry  upon  the  occasion  of  their  coming, 
as  they  intend,  in  their  wedding  clothes.  My  bro- 
ther is  a  plain,  worthy,  and  honest  man ;  and  as  it 
is  natural  for  men  of  that  turn  to  be  mightily  taken 
with  sprightly  and  airy  women,  my  sister  has  a  viva- 
city which  may  perhaps  give  hopes  to  im pertinents, 
but  will  be  esteemed  the  effect  of  innocence  among 
wise  men.  They  design  to  sit  with  me  in  the  box, 
which  the  house  have  been  so  complaisant  as  to 
offer  me  whenever  I  think  fit  to  come  thither  in  my 
public  character. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  the  true  figure  of 
conjugal  affection  will  appear  in  their  looks  and 
gestures.  My  sister  does  not  affect  to  be  gorgeous 
in  her  dress ;  and  thinks  the  happiness  of  a  wife  is 
more  visible  in  a  cheerful  look  thau  a  gay  apparel. 
It  is  a  hard  task  to  speak  of  persons  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  one  with  decency  ;  but  I  may  say,  all  who 
shall  be  at  the  play  will  allow  him  to  have  the  mien 
of  a  worthy  English  gentleman;  her,  that  of  a  no- 
table and  deserving  wife. 
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"Notitiam  priroosqoe  g;radiis  vicinia  frcit, 
Tempore  crevit  amor,  imdrn  qnoque  jure  coiBsent* 
Bed  veiuew  putrea.    Quud  non  potueie  vetare, 
£(  «c|up  captU  mrdebant  meDtibiis  arobo. 

Ovio.  de  Pjrr.  et  Tkisb.  Met  iv.  59. 

Tbeir  neigbbourbood  acquaintance  early  bred; 
Acquaintance  love,  and  love  hi  time  bad  M 
The  happj  couple  to  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tbeir  fathers  stopt  them.    But  in  vain  oppose 
llietr  mutual  paaaion,  soavcc  of  all  their  woes. 

From  my  own  Afortnent^  June  14* 

As  Booa  tB  I  WM  up  this  moniing,  my  man  gave  me 
the  foUonring  letter  {  i^iidb,  Bwoe  it  leads  to  a  wb- 
jeci  that  may  prove  of  common  use  to  the  woildp  I 
fthaH  take  notice  ef  with  as  much  expedition  at  mj 
fair  petitioner  could  deme. 

•  MR,  BICKERSTAFF. 

'  Since  you  have  so  often  declared  yourself  a 
patron  of  the  distressed,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I 
am  daughter  to  a  country  gentleman  of  good  sense, 
and  may  expect  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  for 
my  fortune.  I  love  and  am  beloved  by  Philander, a 
young  gentleman  who  has  an  estate  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  is  our  next  neighbour  in  the 
country  every  summer.  My  father,  though  he  has 
been  a  long  time  acquainted  with  it,  constantly 
refuses  to  comply  with  our  mutual  inclinations: 
but  what  most  of  all  torments  me  is,  that  if  ever  I 
speak  in  commendation  of  my  lover,  he  is  much 
louder  in  his  praises  than  myself;  and  professes, 
that  it  is  out  of  pure  love  and  esteem  for  Philander, 
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as  well  as  his  daughter,  that  he  can  never  consent  we 
should  marry  each  other ;  when,  as  he  terms  it,  we 
may  both  do  so  much  better*  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  two  gentlemen  of  considerable  for** 
tunes  made  their  addresses  to  me  last  winter,  and 
Philander,  as  I  have  since  learned,  was  offered  a 
young  heiress  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  but  it 
seems  we  could  neither  of  us  think,  that  accepting 
those  matches  would  be  doing  better  than  remaining 
constant  to  our  first  passion.  Your  thoughts  upon 
the  whole  may,  perhaps,  have  some  weight  with  my 
father,  who  is  one  of  your  admirers,  as  is  your  hum- 
ble servant,  Sylvia. 

*  P.  S.  You  are  desired  to  be  speedy,  since  my  fa- 
ther daily  presses  me  to  accept  of,  what  he  calls,  an 
advantageous  offer/ 

There  is  no  calamity  in  life  that  falls  heavier  upon 
human  nature  than  a  disappointment  in  love ;  espe- 
cially when  it  happens  between  two  persons  whose 
hearts  are  mutually  engaged  to  each  other.  It  is 
this  distress  which  has  given  occasion  to  sofue  of 
the  finest  tragedies  that  were  ever  written,  and  daily 
fills  the  world  with  melancholy,  discontent,  frenzy, 
sickness,  despair,  and  death.  I  have  often  admired 
at  the  barbarity  of  parents,  who  so  frequently  inter- 
pose their  authority  in  this  grand  article  of  life.  I 
would  fain  ask  Sylvia*s  father,  whether  he  thinks  he 
can  bestow  a  greater  favour  on  his  daughter,  than 
to  put  her  in  a  way  to  live  happily  ?  Whether  a 
man  of  Philander's  character,  with  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  is  not  more  likely  to  contribute 
to  that  end,  than  many  a  young  fellow  whom  he 
may  have  in  Us  thoughts  with  so  many  thousands  ? 
Whether  he  can  make  amends  to  his  daughter  by 
any  increase  of  riches,  for  the  loss  of  that  happiness 
she  proposes  to  herself  in  her  Philander  ?    Of,  whe- 
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tber  a  father  should  compound  with  his  daughter  to 
be  miserable,  though  she  were  to  get  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  by  the  bargain  ?     I  suppose  he  would 
have  her  reflect  with  esteem  on  his  memory  after  his 
death :  emd  does  he  think  this  a  proper  method  to 
make  her  do  so,  when,  as  often  as  she  thinks  on  the 
loss  of  her  Philander,  she  must  at  the  same  time  re- 
member him  as  the  cruel  cause  of  it?     Any  tran- 
sient ill-humour  Is  soon  forgotten  ;  but  the  reflection 
of  such  a  cruelty  must  continue  to  raise  resentments 
as  long  as  life  itself;  and  by  this  one  piece  of  barba- 
rity, an  indulgent  father  loses  the  merit  of  all  his 
past  kindnesses.     It  is  not  impossible,  but  she  may 
deceive  herself  in  the  happiness  which  she  proposes 
from  Philander :  but  as  in  such  a  case  she  can  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  herself,  she  will  bear  the  dis- 
appointment with  greater  patience ;  but  if  she  never 
makes  the  experiment,  however  happy  she  maybe 
with  another,   she  will  still  think  she  might  have 
been  happifer  with  Philander.     There  is  a  kind  of 
sympathy  in  souls,  that  fits  them*  for  each  otiier; 
and  we  may  be  assured  when  we  see  two  persons 
engaged  in  the  warmths  of  a  mutual  affection,  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  in  both  their  minds  which 
bear  a'  resemblance  to  one  another.     A  generous  and 
constant  passion  in  an  agreeable  lover,  where  there 
is  riot  too  great  a  disparity  in  other  circumstances,  is 
the   greatest  blessing  that  can  befal  the  person 
beloved;  and,  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps 
never  be  found  in  another.     I  shall  conclude  this 
with  a  celebrated  instance  of  a  father's  indulgence 
in  this  particular  ;  which,  though  carri^  to  an  ex- 
travagance,   has   something  in    it  so   tender  and 
amiable,  as  may  justly  reproach  the  harshness  of 
temper  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  a  British 

father.  

Antiochus,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  fell  passion- 


ately  in  love  with  the  young  queen  Stratonice,  who 
was  his  mother-in-law,  and  had  bore  a  son  to'  the 
old  Kin^  Seleucus  his  father.  The  prince,  finding 
it  impossible  to  extinguish  his  passion,  fell  sick ;  and 
refused  all  manner  of  nourishment,  being  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  that  life  which  was  become 
insupportable. 

Erasistratus»  the  physician,  soon  found  that  love 
was  his  distemper ;  and  observing  the  alteration  in 
his  pulse  and  countenance,  whenever  Sti*atonice  made 
him  a  visit,  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  was  dying  for 
his  young  mother-ija-law.  Knowing  the  old  kinp;^8 
tenderness  for  his  son,  when  he  one  morning  in- 
quired of  his  health,  he  told  him,  that  the  prince's 
distenqper  was  love ;  but  that  it  was  incurable,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  for  him  to  possess  the  person 
whom  he  loved.  The  king,  surprised  at  his  account, 
desired  to  know  how  his  son's  passion  could  be  in- 
curable ?  *  Why,  Sir,'  replied  Erasistratus,  *  bcp- 
cause  he  is  in  love  with  the  person  I  am  married  to/ 
The  old  king  immediately  conjured  him  by  all  his 
past  favours,  to  save  the  life  of  his  son  and  suc^ 
cessor*  *  Sir,'  said  Erasistratus,  *  would  your 
majesty  but  fancy  yourself  in  my  place,  you  would 
see  the  unreasonableness  of  what  you  desire.'— 

*  Heaven  is  my  witness,'  said  Seleucus,  *  I  could 
resign  even  my  Stratonice  to  save  my  Antiochus/ 
At  this,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  which, 
when  the  physician  saw,  taking  bin)  by  the  hand, 

*  Sir,'  says  he,  *  if  these  are  your  real  sentiments, 
the  prince*s  life  is  out  of  danger ;  it  is  Stratonice  for 
whom  he  dies.'  Seleucus  immediately  gave  jorders 
for  solemnizing  the  marriage ;  and  the  young  queen, 
to  shew  her  obedience,  very  geueiously  exchanged 
the  father  for  the  son. 
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Emitur  solfi  virtute  potestas. — Clauq. 


Virtue  alone  ennobles  human  kind. 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps  wait 

R.  Wynne. 

Sheer*  lane f  June  16. 

As  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  these  our  labours 
to  extirpate,  from  among  the  polite  or  busy  part  of 
mankind,  all  such  as  are  either  prejudicial  or  insig- 
nificant to  society ;  so  it  ought  to  be  no  less  our 
study  to  supply  the  havoc  we  have  made,  by  an 
exact  care  of  the  growing  generation.  But  when  we 
begin  to  inculcate  proper  precepts  to  the  children  of 
this  island,  except  we  could  take'  them  out  of  their 
nurse's  arms,  we  see  an  amendment  is  almost  im- 
practicable ;  for  we  find  the  whole  species  of  our 
youth,  and  grown  men,  is  incorrigibly  prepossessed 
with  vanity,  pride,  or  ambition,  according  to  the  re- 
spective pursuits  to  which  they  turn  themselves ;  by 
which  means  the  world  is  infatuated  with  the  love 
of  appearances  instead  of  things.  Thus  the  vain 
man  takes  praise  for  honour ;  the  proud  man,  cere- 
mony for  respect;  the  ambitious  man,  power  for 
glory.  These. three  characters  are  indeed  of  very 
near  resemblance,  but  differently  received  by  man- 
kind. Vanity  makes  men  ridiculous ;  pride,  odious; 
and  ambition,  terrible.  The  foundation  of  all  which 
is,  that  they  are  grounded  upon  falsehood :  for  if 
men,  instead  of  studying  to  appear  considerable, 
were  in  their  own  hearts  possessors  of  the  requisites 
for  esteem,  the  acceptance  they  otherwise  unfortu- 
nately aim  at  would  be  as  inseparable  from  them,  ai 
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approbation  is  from  truth  itself.  By  this  means  they 
v^ould  have  some  rule  to  walk  by;  and  they  may 
ever  be  assured,i  that  a  good  cause  of  action  will, 
certainly  receive  a  suitable  effect.  It  may  be  a 
useful  hint  in  such  cases  for  a  man  to  ask  of  him- 
self, whether  he  really  is  what  hp  has  a- mind  to  be 
thought?  If  he  is,  he  need  not  give  himself  much 
farther  anxiety.  What  will  the  world  say?  is  the 
common  question  in  matters  of  difficulty ;  as  if  the 
terror  lay  wholly  in  the  sense  which  others,  and  not 
we  ourselves,  shall  have  of  our  actions.  From  this 
one  source  arise  all  the  impostors  in  every  art  and 
profesaion,  in  all  places,  among  all  persons,  in  con- 
versation, as  well  as  in  business.  Hence  it  is»  that- 
a  vain  fellow  takes  twice  as  much  pains  to  be  ridi- 
culous, as  would  majce  him  sincerely  agreeable. 

Can  any  one  be  better  fashioned,  better  bred^  or 
has  any  one  more  good-nature,  than  Damasippus? 
But  the  whole  scope  of  his  looks  and  actions  tends - 
so  immediately  to  gain .  the  good  opinion  of  all  he 
converses  with,  that  he  loses  it  for  that  only  reason. 
As  it  is  the  nature  of  vanity  to  impose  false  shows 
for  truth,  so  ^ does  it  also  turn  real  possessions  into 
imaginary  ones.  Damasippus,  by  assuming  to  him- 
self what  he  has  not,  robs  himself  of  what  he  has. 

There  is  nothing  more>  necessary  to  establish  re- 
putation, than  to  suspend  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He 
that,  cannot  bear  the  sense-  of  merit  with  silence, 
must  of  necessity  destroy  it :  for  fame  being  the  ge- 
neral mistress  of  mankind,  whoever  gives  it  to  him- 
self insults  all  to  whom  he  relates,  any  circumstances 
to hisown  advantage.  :He is- considered  as  an  open- 
ravisher  of  -^at. beauty ^  for  whom;  all  others  pine  in 
silence.  But  some  minds  are  so  incapable  of  any 
temperance  in  this  particul&ir,  thact  on  every  secondi 
in  .their  discourse^  you  may  observe  aneamedtnesfr 
in  th«ir  eyes,  which  «hews  they  wait  for;  you t  appro-; 
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botiDn :  and  perhaps  the  next  iMtttfitcast  an  eye  oor 
a^ass,  to  see  how  they  lil^  theinsehres.  Walking 
the  other  day  in  a  neighbouring  inn  of  covrrt,  I  sair 
a  more  happy  and  more  graceful  orator  than  I  ever 
before  had  heard,  or  read  of.  A  youth  of  about 
nineteen  years  of  a^e  was  in  an  Ind^n  night-gown 
and  laced  cap,  pleading  a  cause  before  a  glass.  The 
youne  fellow  had  a  very  good  air,  and  seemeid  to 
hold  his  brief  in  his  hand  rather  to.help  his  aetton, 
than  that  he  wanted  notes  for  his  faruier  informa- 
tion. When  I  first  be^n  to  observe  him,  I  feared 
he  would  soon  be  alarmed ;  but  he  was  so  zecdous 
fef  his  client,  and  so  favourably  received  by  Ae 
cburt,  that  he  went  on  with  great 'fluency  to  inform 
the  bench,  that  he  humbly  hop^d  they  would  not  let 
the  merit  of  the  caase  suffer  by  the  youth  imd  inex- 
pmence  of  the  pleader ;  that  in  all  thin^  he*  sub- 
mitted to  their  candour :  and  modestly  desired  they 
would  not  conclude,  but  that  strength  of  argument, 
and  force  of  reason,  may  be  consistent  with  graee  of 
action,  and  comeliness  of  person. 

To  me  (who  see  people  every  '^ay  in  the  middt  of 
crowds,  whomsoever  they  seem  to  address  to,  talk 
only  to  themselves,  and  of  themselves)  this  orator 
was  not  so  extravagant  a  man  as  perhaps  another 
would  have  thought  him:  but  I  took  part  in  his 
success,  and  wi^  very  glad  to  find  he  nad  in  his 
fimmr  judgment  and  costs,  witbbiXt  any  manner  of 
opposition. 

The  efiects  of  pride  atfd  vanity  are  of  consequence 
only  to  the  proud  and  vain;  and 'tend  to  no  Either 
ill  dian  what  is  personal  to  ^em^Ive's,  in  preventing 
Uieir  progress  in  any  thing  that  is  worthy  tod  lau- 
dabie,  and  creating  enrf  instead  of  emulation  of 
superior*  virtue.  These  ill  qfualities^  are  to  be  fiMind 
dnl^  in  such  as  have  so  Uttle  miads^,  as  to  circum** 
senbe  their  thoughts  and  desig^»  within  what  pr<H 


perly  relates  to  the  value,  which  they  think  dae  to 
their  dear  and  amiable  selves :  but  ambition,  which 
is  the  third  great  impediment  to  hpnour  and  virtue, 
is  a  fault  of  such  as  think  themselves  born  for  mov- 
ing in  a  higher  orb,  and  prefer  being  powerful  and 
mischievous  to  being  virtuous  and  obscure.     The 
parent  of  this  mischief  in  life,  so  far  as  to  regulate 
it  into  schemes,  and  make  it  possess  a  man's  whole 
heart  without  his  believing  himself  a  daemon,  was 
Machiavel.     He  first  taught,  that  a  man  must  ne- 
cessarily appear  weak»  to  be  honest.      Hence  it 
gains  upon  the  imagination,  that  a  great  is  not  so 
despicable  as  a  Httle  villain;  and  men  are  insensibly 
led  to  a  belief,  that  the  aggravation  of  crimes  is  a 
diminution  of  them.    Hence  the  impiety  of  thinking 
one  things  and-  speaking  another.     In  pursuance  of 
tfus  empty  and  unsatisfying  dream,  to  betray,  to 
undermine,  to  Iqll  in  themselves  all  natural  senti^ 
ments*  of  love  to  friends  or  country,  is  the  willing 
practice  of  such  as  are  thirsty  of  power  for  any  other 
reason*  than  that  of  being  useful  and  acceptable  to 
mankind. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

%♦  Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  lately  received 
a  letter  out  of  Ireland,  dated  June  the  ninth,  import- 
ing, that  he  is  grown  very  dull,  for  the  postage  of 
w&ich  Mr.  Morphew  charges  one  shilline ;  and 
another  without  date  of  place  or  time,  for  which  he, 
the  said  Morphew,  charges  two-pence:  it  is  desired, 
that  for  the  future,  his  courteous  and  uncourteous 
readers  will  go  a  little  farthier  in  expressing  their 
good  and  ill-wilt,  and  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their 
letters;  otherwise  the  intended  pleasure  or  pain, 
which  is  designed  for  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  will  be  wholly 
disappointed. 


IV. 
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NM87.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  20,  1710. 


-Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 


Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  rcfelli. — Ovid.  Met  ii.  759. 

To  hear  an  open  slander  is  a  curse : 

Bilt  not  to  find  an  answer  is  a  worse. — Drydew. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  19. 

*  Pasquin  of  Rome  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff  of 

London. 

*  His  Holiness  is  gone  to  Castel  Gandoipho,  much 
discomposed  at  some  late  accounts  from  the  mission- 
aries in  your  island :  for  a  committee  of  cardinals, 
which  lately  sat  for  the  reviving  the  force  of  some 
obsolete  doctrines,  and  drawing  up  amendments  to 
certain  points  of  faith,  have  represented  the  church 
of.  Rome  to  be  in  great  danger,  from  a  treatise 
written  by  a  learned  Englishman;  which  carries 
spiritual  power  much  higher  than  we  could  have 
dared  to  have  attempted  even  here.  His  book  is 
called,  "  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  saul  is  a 
principle  naturally  mortal.  Wherein  is  proved,  that 
none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immor- 
talizing spirit,  since  the  apostles,  but  the  bishops. 
By  Henry  Dodwell,  M.A."  The  assertion  appeared 
to  our  Literati^  so  short  and  effectual  a  method  of 
subjecting  the  laity,  that  it  is  feared  auricular  con- 
fession and  absolution  will  not  be  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  clergy  of  Rome  in  any  degree  of  greatness, 
in  competition  with  such  teachers,  whose  flocks  shall 
receive  this  opinion.  What  gives  the  greater  jea- 
lousy here  is,  that  in  the  catalogue   of  treatises 
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which  have   been  lately  burnt  within  the   British 
territories,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  this  learned 
-work ;  which  circumstance  is  a  sort  of  implication, 
that  the  tenet  is  not  held  erroneous,  but  that  the 
doctrine  is  received  among  you  as  orthodox.     The 
youth  of  this  place  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion, 
ivhether  a  very  memorable  quotation  which  the  au- 
thor repeats  out  of  TertuUian,  be  not  rather  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  Meursius?  In  illo  ipso  voluptatis 
nltimcB  cestu,  quo  genitah  virus  expellitur,  nonne  ahquid 
de  animd  quoque  sentimus  exirty  atqve  adeo  marcessi- 
tnvs  et  divigescimus  cum  lucis  det/imento  ?     This  piece 
of  Latin  goes  no  farther  than  to  tell  us  how  our  fa- 
thers begot  us ;  so  that  we  are  still  at  a  loss  how  we 
afterward   commence  eternal ;  for,  creando  infundi* 
tvr^  et  infundendo  creatur,  which  is  mentioned  soon 
after,  may  allude  only  to  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as 
thfe  former.    Your  readers  in  this  city,  some  of  whom 
have  very  much  approved  the  warmth  with  whifch 
you  have  attacked  freethinkers,  atheists,  and  other 
enemies  to  religion  and  virtue,  are  very  much  dis- 
turbed, that  you  have  given  them  no  account  of  this 
renaarkable  dissertation.     I  am  employed  by  them  to 
desire  you  would,  with  all  possible  expedition,  send 
me  over  the  ceremony  of  the  creation  of  souls,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  all  the  mortal  and  immortal  men 
within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.     When  you 
have  done  me  this  favour,  I  must  trouble  you  for 
other  tokens  of  your  kindness ;  and  particularly  I 
desire  you  would  let  me  have  the  religious  hand- 
kerchief*, which  is  of  late  so  much  worn  in  Eng- 
land, for  I  have  promised  to  make  a  present  of  it  to 
a  courtezan  of  a  French  minister. 

*  Letters  from  the  frontiers  of  France  inform  us, 


•  Handkerchiefs  printed  with  representations  of  Dr.  Sache- 
▼erell. 

t2 
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tbat  a  yotmg  gentleman*,  who  vras  to  hare  been 
created  a  cardinal  on  the  nest  i^omotioiiy  has  ipnl 
off  his  design  of  coming  to  Rome  so  soon  as  was 
intended ;  having,  as  it  is. said,  received. lettevs  from 
Great  Britain,  wherein  several  virtuosi  of  that  bland 
have  desired  him  to  suspend  his  resolutions  towards 
a. monastic  life,  until  the  British  grammarians  shall 
publish  their  explication  of  the  words  indefeanbie.and 
revolution.  According  as  these  two  hard  terms 
are  made  to  fit  the  mouths  of  the  people,  this  gen- 
tleman takes  his  measures  for  his  journey  thither. 

'  Your  New  Bedlam  has  been  read  and  con- 
sidered by  some  of  your  countrymen  among  ua ;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  is  now  here  a  traveller,  says, 
your  design  is  impracticable ;  for  that  there  can  be 
no  place  large  enough  to  contain  the  number  of  your 
lunatics.  He  advises  you  therefore  to  name  the  am- 
bient sea  for  the  boundary  of  your  hospital.  If  what 
he  says  be  true,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  think  of 
any  other  enclosure ;  for,  accordii^  to  his  discourse, 
the  whole  people  are  taken  with  a  vertigo;  great 
and  proper  actions  are  received  with  coldness  and 
discontent;  ill-news  hoped  for  with  impatience; 
heroes  in  your  service  are  treated  with  calumny, 
while  criminab  pass  through  your  towns  with  accla- 
mations!. 

'•  This  Englishman  went  on  to  say,  you  seemed 
at  present  to  flag  under  a  satiety  of  success,  as  if 
you  wanted  misfortune  as  a  necessary  vicissitude. 
Yet,  alas !  though  men  have  but  a  cold  relish  of 
prosperity,  quick  is  the  anguish  of  the  contrary  for- 
tune.   He  proceeded  to  make  comparisons  of  times, 

•  The  Pretender. 

^  t  Dr.  Sacbeverell,  whilst  ander  the  sentence  that  saspeoded 
him  irom  preaching,  made  a  sort  of  triamphal  joamej,  fuid  was 
received  into  some  towns  with  ringing  of  bells«  and  otbcr  tie- 
moBslrations  of  welcome  and  approbation. 
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seasons,  and  great  incidents.     After  which,  he  grew 
too    learned  for  my  understanding,  and  talked  of 
Hanno    the   Carthaginian,  and  his    irreconcilable 
hatred  to  the  glorious  commander  Hannibal.     Han- 
nibal, said  he,  was  able  to  march  to  Rome  itself,  and 
brought  that  ambitious  people,  who  designed  no  less 
than  the  empire  of  the  world,  to  sue  for  peace  in  the 
most  abject  and  servile  manner;  when  faction  at 
home  detracted  from  the  glory  of  his  actions,  and, 
after  many  artifices,  at  last  prevailed  with  the  senate 
to  recall  him  from  the  midst  of  his  victories,  in  the 
very  instant  when  he  was  to  reap  the  benefit  of  all 
his  toils,  by  reducing  the  then  common  enemy  of  all 
nations  which  had  liberty,  to  reason.     When  Han- 
nibal* heard  the  message  of  the  Carthaginian  sena- 
tors, who  were  sent  to  recall  him,  he  was  moved 
with  a  generous  and  disdainful  sorrow :  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  Hannibal*  then  must  be  con- 
qaered,  not  by  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  whom  he. 
has  often  put  .to  flight,  but  by  the  envy  and  detrac- 
tion of  his  countrymen.     Nor  shall  Scipio  triumph 
so  much  in  his  fall,  as  Hanno,  who  will  smile  to 
have  purchased  the  ruin  of  Hannibal,  though  at- 
tended with  the  fall  of  Carthage."    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Pasquin.' 

WilTs  Coffee-house,  June  19. 

There  is  a  sensible  satisfaction  in  observing  the 
countenance  and  action  of  the  people  on  some  oc- 
casions. To  gratify,  myself  in  this  pleasure,  I  came 
hither  with  all  speed  this  evening  with  an  account 
of  the  surrender  of  Douay.  As  soon  as  the  battle- 
critics  heard  it,  they  immediately  drew  some  com- 
fort, in  that  it  must  have  cost  us  a  great  number  of 
men.  Others  were  so  negligent  of  the  glory  of  their 
•  country,  that  they  went  on  in  their  discourse  on  the 
full  house  which  is  to  be  at  Othello  on  iTiursday, 

T  3 
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and  the  curioBity  they  should  go  with,  to  «6e  WSks* 
play  a  part  so  very  oifferent  from  what  ha  had^e^p^ 
before  appeared  in,  together  with  th^  expectation 
that  was  raised  in  the  gay  part  of  the  town  on  that 
occasion. 

This  universal  indolence  and  inattention  among 
us  to  things  that  concern  the  puhlic,  made  me  look 
back  with  the  highest  reverence  on  the  glorious  in- 
stances in  antiquity,  of  a  contrary  behaviour  in  the 
like  circumstances.  Harry  English,  upon  observing 
the  room  so  little  roused  on  the  news,  fell  into  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  '  How  unlike,'  said  he, 
'  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  are  we  to  the  old  Romans. — There 
was  not  a  isubject  of  their  state  but  thought  himaelf 
as  much  concerned  in  the  honour  of  his  country,  as 
the  first  officer  of  the  commonwealth.  How  do  I 
admire  the  messenger,  who  rsm  with  a  UuMrn  in' bis 
foot  to  tell  the  news  of  a  victory  to  the  senate  I  He 
had  not  leisure  for  his  private  pain  until  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  public  joy;  nor  could  he  suffer  aa  a 
raan^  until  he  had  triumphed  as  a  Roman/ 


N*  188.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  22,  1710. 


Qua  regio  in  tenis  nostri  -non  plom  Jaboris? 

ViRO.  £n.  i.  464. 

What  clime,  what  regibn,  so  remote  and  stran|:e» 
Where  these  our  labours  are  not  known? — R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^  June  21. 

I  WAS  this  morning  looking  over  my  letters,  that  I 
have  lately  received  from  my  several  correspondents; 
some  ofwhichy  referring  to  my  late  papers,  I  have 
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laid  aside,  with  an  intent  ,€o  give  my  reader  a  sight 
of  them.  The  fir^t  criticises  upon  my  Green-faousey 
and  is  as  follows : 

«  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  South  Wales,  June  7^ 

'  This  letter  comes  to  you  from  my  Orangery, 
which  I  intend  to  reform  as  much  as  I  can,  accord- 
ing to  your  ingenious  model ;  and  shall  only  beg  of 
you  to  communicate  to  me  your  secret  of  preserving 
grass-plots  m  a  covered  room ;  for  in  the  climate 
where  my  country-seat  lies,  they  require  rain  and 
dews  as  well  as  sun  and  fresh  air,  and  cannot  live 
upoD  such  fine  food  as  your  sifted  weather.  I  must 
tike  wise  desire,  you  to  write  over  your  Green-house 
the  following  motto : 

Hie  verperpetunm,  atque  alienis  inensibas  cstas. 

Here  veroal  bloom,  and  Sttjnmer'i  genial  warmth, 
Keiga  all  the  year. R.  Wtnv«. 

Instead  of  your 

O!  quis  me  gelidis  sub  montibos  Hsmi ' 
Sbtaty  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbrii  ? 

ViBO.  Georg.  fi.  44S. 

Some  god,  contev  me  to  the  cooling  shades 

Of  dewy  Hsmus! ^  R.  Wynnb. 

• 

'  Which,  under  favour,  is  the  panting  of  one  in 
summer  after  cool  shades,  and  not  of  one  in  winter 
after  a  summer-house.  The  rest  of  your  plan  is 
very  beautiful ;  and  that  your  friend,  who  has  so 
well  described  it,  may  enjoy  it  many  winters,  is  the 
hearty  wish  of  His  and  your  unknown,  &c.' 

This  oversight  of  a  grass-plot  in  my  friend's 
Oreen-honse,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  like  incon- 
sistency in  a  celebrated  picture:  where  Moses  is 
represented  as  striking  a  rock,  and  the  children  of 
bcael  quenching  their  thirst  at  the  waters  that  flow 
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from,  it,  and  run  through  a  beautiful  landscape  of 
groves  and  meadows,  which  could  not  flourish  hi  a 
place  where  water  was  to  have  been  found  only  by  a 
miracle. 

The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  a  Kentish  yeo- 
man, who  is  very  angry  with  me  for  my  advice  to 
parents,  occasioned  by  the  amours  of  Sylvia  and 
Philander,  as  related  in  my  Paper,  No.  185. 

•  SQUIRE  BICKERSTAFF, 
.  *  I  do  not  know  by  what  chance  one  of  your  Tat- 
lers  is  got  into  my  family,  and  has  almost  turned 
the  brains  of  my  eldest  ■  daughter  Winifred ;  who 
has  been  so  uudutiful  as  to  fall  in  -  love  of  her  own 
bead,  and  tells  me  a  foolish  heathen  story  that  she 
has  read  in  your  Paper,  to  persuade  me  to  give  my 
consent.  I  am  too  wise  to  let  children  have  their 
own  wills  in  a  business  like  marriage.  It  is  a  matter 
in  which  neither  I  myself,  nor  any  of  my  kindred, 
were  ever  hunaoured.  My  wife  and  I  never  pre- 
tended to  love  one  another  like  your  Sylvias  and 
Philanders ;  and  yet,  if  you  saw  our  fire-side,  you 
would  be  satisfied  we  are  not  always  a  squabbling. 
Formypart,I  think  that  where  man  and  woman  come 
together  by  their  own  good  liking,  there  is  so  much 
fondling  and  fooling,  that  it  hinders  young  people 
from  minding  their  business.  I  must  therefore  de- 
sire you  to  change  your  note ;  and  instead  of  ad- 
vising us  old  folks,  who  perhaps  have  more  wit  than 
yourself,  to  let  Sylvia  know,  that  she  ought  to  act 
like  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  marry  the  man  that  she 
does  not  care  for.  Our  great-grandmothers  were 
all  bid  to  marry  first,  and  love  would  come  after- 
ward; and  I  do  not  see  why  tbeir*  daughters  should 
,  follow  their  own  inventions,  I  am  resolved  Wipifred 
sl^all  not.  Yours,  &c/ 

This  letter  is  a  natural  picture  of  ordinary  con- 
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tradSy  and .  of  the.  senttmeBtS'  of  those  minds  that  He 
iiiui0Ta.kind  of  iiatellectual  rusticity.    This  trifling 
occasion  made  me  run  over  in  my  imagination  the 
many  scenes  I  have  observed  of  the  married  con- 
dition, wherein  the  quintessence  of  pleasure  and 
pain  are  represented,  as  they  accompany  that  state, 
and   no  pther.     It  is  certain,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands like  the  above-mentioned  yeoman,  and  his 
wife,  who  are   never  highly  pleased  or  distasted  in 
their  whole  lives.     But  when  we  consider  the  more 
informed  part  of  nfiankind,  and  look  upon  their  be- 
haviour, it  then  appears  that  very  little  of  their  time 
is  indifferent,  but  generally  spent  in  the  most  anxi- 
ous vexation,  or  the  highest  satisfaction.     Shak- 
speare  has  admirably  represented  both  the  aspects 
of  this  state  in  the  most  excellent  tragedy  of  Othello. 
In  the  character  of  Desdemona,  he  runs  through 
all  the  sentiments  of  a  virtuous  maid,  and  a  tender 
Wife.     She  is  captivated  by  his  virtue,  and  faithful 
to  him  as  well  from  that  motive,  as  regard  to  her 
own  honour.     Othello  is  a  great  and  noble  spirit, 
misled  by  the  villany  of  a  false  friend  to  suspect  her 
innocence;   and   resents   it    accordingly.     When, 
after  the  many  instances  of  passion,  the  wife  is 
told  the  husband  is  jealous,  her  simplicity  makes 
her  incapable  of  believing  it,  and  say,  after  such 
circumstances  as  would  drive  another  woman  into 
distraction, 

T  think  the  sun  where  he  was  bom 

Drew  all  such  hnraours  from  hlin. 

This  opinion  of  him  is  so  just,  that  his  noble  and 
tender  heart  beats  itself  to  pieces,  before  he  can  af- 
front her  with  the  mention  of  his  jealousy;  and  he 
owns,  this  suspicion  has  blotted  out  all  the  sense  of 
glory  and  happiness  which  before  it  was  possessed 
with,  when  he  laments  himself  in  the  warm  allusions 
<3^  a  mind  accustomed  to  entertainments  so  «sry 
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different  from  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  revenge. 
How  moving  is  his  sorrow,  when  he  cries  out  as 
follows : 

I  bad  been  happy,  if  tbe  gen'ral  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known.     Oh  now!  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind!  farewell  content! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  Oh  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trnmp. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  th*  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  of  glorious  war! 
And,  oh  ye  mortal  engines!  whose  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  in  any 
•Other  part  of  Shakspeare's  works  more  strong  ana 
lively  pictures  of  nature  than  in  this.  I  shall  there- 
fore steal  incognito  to  see  it,  out  of  curiosity  to  ob- 
serve how  Wilks  and  Cibber  touch  those  places, 
where  Betterton  and  Sandford  so  very  highly  ex- 
celled. But  now  I  am  got  into  discourse  of  acting, 
with  which  1  am  so  professedly  pleased,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  paper  witli  a  note  I  have  just  received 
from  the  two  ingenious  friends,  Mr.  Penkethman 
and  Mr.  Bullock. 

•  SIR, 

i  

*  Finding  by  your  Paper,  No.  182,  that  you  are 
drawing  parallels  between  the  greatest  actors  of  the 
age  ;  as  you  have  already  begun  with  Mr.  Wilks  and 
Mr.  Cibber,  we  desire  you  would  do  the  same  justice 
to  your  humble  servants, 

Wm.  Bullock  and  W.  Penkethman.* 

#  *        ' 

For  the  information  of  posterity,  I  shall  comply 
.with  this  letter,  and  set  these  two  great  men  in 
such  a  light  as  Sallust  has  placed  his  Cato  and 
CeBsar. 
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Mr-  William  Bullock  and  Mr.  William  Peiiketh- 
man  are  of  the  same  age,  profession,  and  sex.  They 
both  distinguish  themselves  in  a  very  particular 
manner  under  the  discipline  of  the  crab-tree,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  Mr.  Bullock  has  the  more 
agreeable  squall,  and  Mr.  Penkethman  the  more 
graceful  shrug.  Penkethman  devours  a  cold  chick 
with  great  applause  ;  Bullock's  talent  lies  chiefly  in 
asparagus.  Penkethman  is  very  dexterous  at  con-, 
veying  himself  tinder  a  table ;  Bullock  is  no  less 
active  at  jumping  over  a  stick.  Mr.  Penkethman 
has  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  Mr.  Bullock  is  the 
taller  &an. 
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Est  in  javencis,  est  in  equis  patram 
Virtus;  nee  imbellum  feroces 

Progenerant  aquilae  columbam. — Hor.  4  Od.  iv.  30. 

In  steers  laborious,  and  in  generous  steeds 
We  trace  their  sires,  nor  can  the  bird  of  Jove 
Intrepid,  fierce,  beget  the  unwarlike  dove. — Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment ,  June  23. 

Having  lately  turned  my  thoughts  upon  the  con- 
siderations of  the  behaviour  of  parents  to  children 
in  the  great  affair  of  "marriage,  I  took  much  delight 
in  turning  over  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  a  genfle- 
man's  steward  in  the  country  had  sent  me  some  time 
ago.  -  This  parcel  is  a  collection  of  letters  written 
by  the  children  of  the  family^  to'which  he  belongs, 
to  their  father;  and  contains  all  the  little  passages 
of  ilifeir  lives,  and  the  new  ideas  tliey  received  as 
theit  years  advanced.     There  is-  in  them  an  account^ 
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of  their  diyersions  as  well  as  their  exerciseB ;  and 
what  I  thought  very  remarkable  is,  that  two  sons  of 
the  family,  who  now  make  considerable  figures  in 
the  world,  gave  omens  of  that  sort  of  character 
which  they  now  bear,  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
thought  which  they  shew  in  their  letters.  Were 
one  to  point  out  a  method  of  education,  one  could 
not,  methinks,  frame  one  more  pleasing  or  improy- 
ing  than  this;  where  the  children  get  a  habit  of 
<!ommiinicating  their  thoughts  and  inclinations  to 
their  best  friend  with  so  much  freedom,  that  he  can 
form  schemes  for  their  future  life  and  conduct  from 
an  observation  of  their  tempers ;  and  by  that  means 
be  early  enough  in  choosing  their  way  of  life,  to 
make  them  forward  in  some  art  or  science  at  an  age 
when  others  have  not  determined  what  profession  to 
follow.  As  to  the  persons  concerned  in  this  packet 
I  am  speaking  of,  they  have  given  great  proofs  of 
the  force  of  this  conduct  of  their  father  in  the  effect 
it  has  upon  their  lives  and  manners.  The  elder, 
who  is  a  scholar,  shewed  from  his  infancy  a  propen- 
sity to  polite  studies,  and  has  made  a  suitable  pro- 
gress in  literature ;  but  his  learning  is  so  well  woven 
into  his  mind,  that  from  the  inipression  of  it,  he 
seems  rather  to  have  contracted  a  habit  of  life, 
than  manner  of  discourse.  To  his  books  he  seems 
to  owe  a  good  economy  in  his  affiurs,  and  a  compla- 
cency in  his  manners,  though  in  others  that  ym  of 
^education  has  conunonly  a  quite  different  efllect 
The  epistles  of  the  otber  bod  sire  full  of  aoconntft  of 
what  he  thought  most  remarkable  in  his  leadiDg. 
He  sends  his  father  for  news  ibe  last  noble  story  hB 
had  read.  1  observe  he  is  paiticulaxly  touched  with 
the  conduct  of  Codras,  who  plotted  his  own  death, 
because  the  oracle  had  said,  if  he  were  not  killed, 
the  enem^  should  prevail  over  his  country.  Many 
Ptber  incidents  in  I's  little  letters  give  onisiis:of  s 
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soul  capable  of  generous  undertakings;  and  what 
makes  it  the  more  particular  is,  that  this  gentleman 
had  in  the  present  war,  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
doing  an  action,  for  which  only  it  was  worth  coming 
into  the  world.     Their  father  is  the  most  intimate 

t 

friend  they  have ;  and  they  always  consult  him  ra- 
ther than  any  other,  when  any  error  has  happened 
in  their  conduct  through  youth  and  inadvertency.' 
The  behaviour  of  this  gentleman  to  his  sons  has 
made  his  life  pass  away  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
second  youth ;  for  as  the  vexations  which  men  re- 
ceive from  their  children  hasten  the  approach  of 
age^and  double  the  force  of  years ;  so  the  comforts 
which  they  reap  from  them,  are  balm  to  all  other 
sorrows,  and  disappoint  the  injuries  of  time.  Parents 
of  children  repeat  their  lives  in  their  offspring :  and 
their  concern  for  them  is  so  near,  that  they  feel  all 
their  sufferings  and  enjoyments  as  much  as  if  they 
regarded  their  own  proper  persons.    But  it  is  gene- 
rally so  far  otherwise,  that  the  common  race,  of 
esquires  in  this  kingdom  use  their  sons  as  persons 
that  are  waiting  only  for  their  funerals,  and  spies 
upon  their  health  and  happiness;  as  indeed  they 
are,  by  their  own  making  them  such.  *  In  cases 
where  a  man  takes  the  liberty  after  this  manner  to 
reprehend  others,  it  is  commonly  said,  Let  him  look 
at  home.     I  am  sorry  to  own  it ;    but  there  is  one 
branch  of  the  house  of  the  Bickerstaffs,  who  have 
been  as  erroneous  in  their  conduct  this  way  as  any 
other  family  whatsoever.    The  head  of  this  branch 
is  now  in  town,  and  has  brought  up  with  him  his 
son  and  daughter,  who  are  all  the  children  he  has, 
in  order  to  be  put  some  way  into  the  world,  and  see 
fashions.    They  are  both  vety  ill-bred  cubs;  and 
having  lived  together  from  tneir  infancy,  without 
knowkdge  of  the  distinctions  ajfid  decencies  that 
are  proper  to  be  paid  to  each  other's  sex,  they 
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squabble  like  two  brotheri.  The  father  is  one  of 
those  who  knows  no  better  than  that  all  pleasure  is 
debauchery,  and  imagines,  when  he  sees  a  man 
become  his  estate/ that  he  will  certainly  spend  it. 
This  branch  are  a  people  who  never  had  among 
them  one  man  eminent  either  for  good  or  ill ;  how- 
ever, have  sdl  along  kept  their  heads  just  above 
water,  not  by  a  prudent  and  regular  economy,  but 
by  expedients  in  the  matches  they  have  made  into 
their  house.  When  one  of  the  family  has,  in  the 
pursuit  of  foxes,  and  in  the  entertainment  of  clowns, 
run « out  the  third  part  of  the  value  of  his  estate, 
such  a  spendthrift  has  dressed  up  his  eldest  -son^. 
and  married  what  they  call  a  good  fortune :  who 
has  supported  the  father  as  a  tyrant  over  them  dur- 
ing his  life,  in  the  same  house  or  neighbourhood. 
The  son,  in  succession,  has  just  taken  the  same  me- 
thod to  keep  up  his  dignity,  until  the  mortgages,  he 
has  ate  and  drunk  himself  into,  have  reduced  him 
to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  his  son  also,  in  imita-^ 
tion  of  his  progenitor.  This  had  been,  for  many 
generations,  the  whole  that  had  happened  in  the 
family  of  Sam  BickerstafiP,  until  the  time  of  my  pre- 
sent cousin  Samuel,  the  father  of  the  young  people 
we  have  just  now  spoken  of. 

Samuel  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  is  so  happy  as  that 
by  several  legacies  from  distant  relations,  deaths  of 
maiden  sisters, 'and  other  instances  of  good  fortune, 
he  has,  besides  his  real  estate,  a  great  sum  of  ready 
money.  His  son  at  the  same  time  knows  he  has  a 
good  fortune,  which  the  father  cannot  alienate; 
though  he  strives  to  make  him  believe,  he  depends 
only  on  his  will  for  maintenance.  Tom  is  now  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  Mrs.  Maiy  in  her  fifteenth. 
Cousin  Samuel,  who  understands  no  one  point  of 
good  behaviour  a&  it  regards  all  the  rest  of  the 
^o^ld,  is  an  exact  critic  in  th^  dress,  the  motion, 
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the  looks,  and  gestures  of  his  children.  What  adds 
to  their  misery  is,  that  he  is  excessively  fond  of 
tbem,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  is  spent 'in 
the  presence  of  this  nice  observer.  Their  life  is  one 
continued  constraint.  The  girl  never  turns  her 
head,  but  she  is  warned  not  to  follow  the  proud 
minxes  of  the  town.  The  boy  is  not  to  turn  fop,  or 
be  quarrelsome ;  at  the  same  time,  not  tov  take  an 
affront.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  dine  with  him 
to-day,  and  heard  his  fatherly  table-talk  as  we  sat 
at  dinner,  which,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  I  shall  set  down  as  he 
spoke  it;  which  was  much  as  follows,  and  may  be 
of  great  use  to  those  parents  who  seem  to  make  it 
a  rule,  that  their  children's  turn  to  enjoy  the  world 
is  not  to  commence,  until  they  themselves  have  lefl  it. 
*  Now,  Tom,  I  have  bought  you  chambers  in  the 
inns  of  court.  I  allow  you  to  take  a  walk  once  or 
twice  a  day  round  the  garden.  If  you  mind  your 
business,  you  need  not  study  to  be  as  great  a  lawyer 
as  Coke  upon  Littleton.  I  have  that  that  will  keep 
you;  but  be  sure  you  keep  an  exact  account  of  your 
linen.  Write  down  what  you  give  out  to  your 
laundress,  and  what  she  brings  home  again.  Go 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  other  end  of  the  town ; 
but  if  you  do,  come  home  early.  I  believe  I  was  as 
sharp  as  you  for  your  years ;  and  I  had  my  hat 
snatched  off  my  head  coming  home  late  at  a  stop 
by  St.  Clement's  church,  and  I  do  not  know  from 
that  day  to  this  who  took,  it.  I  do  not  care  if  you 
learn  to  fence  a  little ;  for  I  would  not  have  you  be 
made  a  fool  of.  Let  me  have  an  account  or  every 
thing  every  post ;  I  am  willing  to  be  at  that  charge, 
and  I  think  you  need  not  spare  your  pains.  As  for 
you,  daughter  Molly,  do  not  mind  one  word  that  is 
said  to  you  in  London ;  for  it  is  only  for  your 
money.* 

u2 
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^Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. — Viro.  ^n.  ii.  48. 

Trojans  all  Greeks  and  Grecian  gifts  distrust. 

Sheer-lane^  June  26. 

There  are  some  occasions  in  life,  wherein  regard 
to  a  man's  self  is  the  most  pitiful  and  contemptible 
of  all  passions;  and  such  a  time  certainly  is,  when 
the  true  public  spirit  of  a  nation  is  run  into  a  faction 
against  their  friends  and  benefactors.  I  have  hinted 
heretofore  some  things  which  discover  the  real  sor- 
row 1  am  in  at  the  observation  that  it  is  now  very 
much  so  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  pelted  with  several  epistles  tq  expostulate  with 
me  on  that  subject.  Among  others,  one  from  a 
person  of  the  number  of  those  they  call  Quakers, 
who  seems  to  admonish  me  out  of  pure  zeal  and 
good- will.  But  as  there  is  no  character  so  unjust 
as  that  of  talking  in  party  upon  all  occasions,  with- 
out respect  to  merit  or  worth  on  the  contrary  side; 
so  there  is  no  part  we  can  act  so  justifiable  as  to 
speak  our  mind  when  we  see  things  urged  to  extre- 
mity, against  all  that  is  praise-worthy  or  valuable  in 
life,  upon  general  and  groundless  suggestions.  But 
if  I  have  talked  too  frankly  upon  such  reflections, 
my  correspondent  has  ledd  before  me,  after  his  way, 
the  error  of  it  in  a  manner  that  makes  me  indeed 
thankful  for  his  kindness,  but  the  more  inclinable 
to  repeat  the  imprudence  from  the  necessity  of  the 
circumstance. 

'  FRIEND  ISAAC.  '^**f.^^.  °f  *^  6th  monUi, 

'  -which  IS  the  month  of  Jane. 

*  Forasmuch  as  I  love  thee,  I  cannot  any  longer 

refrain  declaring  my  mind  unto  thee  concerning 
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fionie  things.  Thou  didst  thyself  indite  the  epistle 
inserte4  in  one  of  thy  late  Lucubrations,  as  thou 
wouldst  have  us  call  them  ;  for  verily  thy  friend  of 
stone,  and  I  speak  according  to  knowledge,  hath  no 
fingers ;  and  though  he  hath  a  mouth,  yet  speaketh 
he  not  therewith ;  nqr  yet  did  that  epistle  at  all 
come  unto  thee  from  the  mansion-house  of  the 
scurlet  whore.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  truth 
is  not  in  thee ;  but  since  thou  wouldst  lie,  couldst 
not  thou  lie  with  more  discretion  ?  Wherefore 
shouldst  thou  insult  over  the  afflicted,  or  add  sorrow 
unto  the  heavy  of  heart?  Truly  this  gall  proceed- 
eth  not  from  the  spirit  of  meekness*  I  tell  thee, 
moreover,  the  people  of  this  land  be  marvellously 
given  to  change ;  insomuch  that  it  may  likely  come 
to  pass,  that  before  thou  art  many  years  nearer  to 
thy  dissolution,  thou  mayest  behold  him  sitting  on 
a  high  place  whom  thou  now  laughest  to  scorn : 
and  then  how  wilt  thou  be  glad  to  humble  thyself 
to  the  ground,  and  lick  the  dust  of  his  feet,  that 
thou  mayest  find  favour  in  his  sight?  If  thou  didst 
meditate  as  much  upon  the  word,  as  thou  dost 
upon  the  profane  scribblings  of  the  wise  ones  of  this 
generation,  thou  wouldst  have  remembered  what 
happened  unto  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera  the  Benja- 
mite,  who  cursed  the  good  man  David  in  his  dis- 
tress. David  pardoned  his  transgression ;  yet  was 
lie  afterward  taken  as  in  a  snare  by  the  words  of 
his  own  mouth,  and  fell  by  the  sword  of  Solomon 
the  chief  ruler.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  in  the  days  of  my  youth  and  vanity, 
when,  like  thine,  my  conversation  was  with  the 
Gentiles,  that  the  men  of  Rome,  which  is  Babylon, 
ever  sued  unto  the  men  of  Carnage,  for  tranquil- 
lity, as  thou  dost  aver.  Neither  was  Hannibal,  the 
son  of  Hamilcar,  called  home  by  his  countrymen, 
until  these  saw  the  sword  of  their  enemi.es  at  their 
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gates ;  and  then  was  it  not  time  for  him,  thinkest 
thou,  to  return  ?  It  appeareth  therefore  that  thou 
dost  prophesy  backwards  ;  thou  dost  row  one  way 
and  look  another ;  and  indeed  in  all  things  art  thou 
too  much  a  time-server;  yet  seemest  thou  not  to 
consider  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Think  of 
this,  and  take  tobacco.     Thy  friend, 

Aminadab.' 

If  the  zealous  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  any 
meaning,  it  is  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  the  subject 
of  my  Lucubrations.  I  shall  therefore  wave  such 
high  points,  and  be  as  useful  as  I  can  to  persons  of 
less  moment  than  any  he  hints  at.  When  a  man 
runs  into  a  little  fame  in  the  world,  as  he  meets 
with  a  great  deal  of  reproach  which  he  does  not 
deserve,  so  does  he  also  a  great  deal  of  esteem  to 
which  he  has  in  himself  no  pretensions.  Were  it 
otherwise,  I  am  sure  no  one  would  offer  to  put  a 
law-case  to  me:  but  because  I  am  an  adept  in 
physic  and  astrology,  they  will  needs  persuade  me 
that  I  am  no  less  a  proficient  in  all  other  sciences. 
However,  the  point  mentioned  in  the  following  letter 
is  so  plain  a  one,  that  I  think  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  to  cast  a  figure  to  be  able  to  discuss  it. 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

^  It  is  some  years  ago  since  the  entail  of  the 
estate  of  our  family  was  altered,  by  passing  a  fine 
in  favour  of  me,  who  now  am  in  possession  of  it, 
after  some  others  deceased.  The  heirs-general,  who 
lived  beyond  sea,  were  excluded  by  this  settlement, 
and  the  whole  estate  is  to  pass  in  a  new  channel 
after  me  and  my  heirs.  But  several  tenants  of  the 
lordship  persuade  me  to  let  them  hereafter  hold 
their  lands  of  me  according  to  the  old  customs  of 
the  barony,  and  not  oblige  them  to  act  by  the  limi- 
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tations  of  the  last  settlement.  This,  they  say,  will 
make  rae  more  popular  among  my  dependants,  and 
the  ancient  vassals  of  the  estate^  to  whom  any  devia- 
tion from  the  line  of  succession  is  always  invidious. 

Yours,  &c/ 

•  SIR,  Sheer-lane,  Jane  24. 

*  You  have  by  the  fine  a  plain  right,  in  which  none 
else  of  your  family  can  be  your  competitor;  for 
which  reason,  by  all  means  demand  vassalage  upon 
that  title.  The  contrary  advice  can  be  given  for 
no  other  purpose  in  nature  but  to  betray  you,  and 
favour  other  pretenders,  by  making  you  place  a  right 
which  is  in  you  only,  upon  a  level  with  a  right  which 
you  have  in  common  with  others.  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  servant  until  death,  L  B.' 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  or  so  pleasing, 
as  compliments  made  to  us  by  our  enemies:  and 
my  correspondent  tells  me,  that  though  he  knows 
several  of  those  who  give  him  this  counsel  were  at 
first  against  passing  the  fine  in  favour  of  him ;  yet 
he  is  so  touched  with  their  homage  to  him,  that  he 
can  hardly  believe  they  have  a  mind  to  set  it  aside, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  heirs-general  into  his  estate. 

These  are  great  evils;  but  since  there  is  no  pro- 
ceeding with  success  in  this  world,  without  comply- 
ing with  the  arts  of  it,  I  shall  use  the  same  method 
as  my  correspondent's  tenants  did  with  him^  in 
relation  to  one  whom  I  never  had  a  kindness  for ; 
but  shall,  notwithstanding,  presume  to  give  him  my 
advice. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  of  Great  Britain, 
to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  France. 
'  SIR, 
'  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  while  I  take  the 
liberty  to  acquaint  you,  that  some  passages  written 
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finom  your  side  of  the  water  do  very  much  obstract 
your  interest.  We  take  it  very  unkindly  that  the 
prints  of  Paris  are  so  very  partial  in  favour  of  one 
set  of  men  4imong  us,  and  treat  th^  others  as  irre- 
concilable  to  your  interests.  Your  writers  are  very 
large  in  recounting  any  thing  which  relates  to  the 
figure  and  power  of  one  party,  but  are  dumb  when 
they  should  represent  the  actions  of  the  other.  This 
is  a  trifling  circumstance  which  many  here  are  apt 
to  lay  some  stress  upon;  and  therefore  I  thought  fit 
to  oner  it  to  your  consideration  before  you  dispatch 
the  next  couner.  I.  B.' 


N»  191.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  29,  1710. 


Propter  Titam  vivendi  perdere  cansas. — Juv.  Sat.  yuL  84i 

—Basely  they 
The  sacred  cause  for  which  they're  boiHy  betray. 
Who  give  up  Virtue  for  a  worthless  life. — R.  Wynne. 

JFi'Owi  nuf  own  Apartment,  June  28. 

Of  all  the  evils  under  the  sun,  that  of  making  vice 
commendable  is  the  greatest :  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
basis  of  society,  that  applause  and  contempt  should 
be  always  given  to  proper  objects.  But  in  this  age 
we  behold  things,  for  which  we  ought  to  have  an 
abhorrence,  not  only  received  without  disdain,  but 
even  valued  as  motives  of  emulation.  This  is  na- 
turally the  destruction  of  simplicity  of  manners, 
openuess  of  heart,  and  generosity  <rf  temper.  When 
a  person  gives  himself  the  liberty  to  range  and  run 
over  in  his  thoughts  the  different  geniuses  of  men 
which  he  meets  in  the  world,  one  cannot  but  ob- 
serve^  that  most  of  the  indirection  and  artifice,  which 
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is  used  among  men,  does  not  proceed  so  much  from 
a  degeneracy  in  nature,  as  an  affectation  of  appear- 
ing mfen  of  consequence  by  such  practices.  By  this 
means  it  is,  that  a  cunning  man  is  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  being  esteemed  such,  that  he  secretly 
rejoices  in  it.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim,  that  the 
greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art ;  but  I  know  not  how, 
among  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest 
cunning  is  to  appear  cunning.  There  is  Polyprag- 
mon  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  life  to  be 
thought  a  cunning  fellow,  and  thinks  it  a  much 
greater  character  to  be  terrible  than  agreeable. 
When  it  has  once  entered  into  a  man's  head  to  have 
an  ambition  to  be  thought  crafty,  all  other  evils  are 
necessary  consequences.  To  deceive  is  the  imme- 
diate endeavour  of  him,  who  is  proud  of  the  capa- 
city of  doing  it.  It  is  certain,  Polypragmon  does 
all  the  ill  he  possibly  can,  but  pretends  to  much 
more  than  he  performs.  He  is  contiented  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  hugs  himself  in  his  closet,  that  though 
he  is  locked  up  there,  and  doing  nothing,  the  world 
dops  not  know  but  that  he  is  doing  mischief.  To 
favour  this  suspicion,  he  gives  half-looks  and  shrugs 
in  his  general  behaviour,  to  give  you  to  understand 
that  you  do  not  know  what  he  means.  He  is  also 
wonderfully  adverbial  in  his  expressions,  and  breaks 
off  with  a  *  Perhaps'  and  a  nod  of  the  head  upon 
matters  of  the  most  indifferent  nature.  It  is  a 
mighty  practice  with  men  of  this  genius  to  avoid 
frequent  appearance  in  public,  and  to  be  as  myste- 
rious as  possible  when  they  do  come  into  company. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  according  to  them,  in 
the  common  way ;  and  let  the  matter  in  hand  be 
what  it  will,  it  must  be  carried  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  transacted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with 
an  ostentatious  secrecy.  These  are  your  persons  of 
long-heads,  who  would  fain  make  the  world  believe 
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their  thoughts  and  ideas  are  very  much  superior  to 
their  neighbours;  and  do  not  value  what  these  their 
neighbours  think  of  them,  provided  they  do  not 
reckon  them  fools.  These  have  such  a  romantic 
touch  in  bui^iness,  that  they  hate  to  perform  any 
thing  like  other  njen.  Were  it  in  their  choice,  they 
had  rather  bring  their  purposes  to  bear  by  over- 
reaching the  persons  they  deal  with,  than  by  a 
plain  and  simple  manner.  They  make  difficulties 
for  the  honour  of  surmounting  them.  Polypragmon 
is  eternally  busied  after  this  manner,  with  no  other 
prospect,  than  that  he  is  in  hopes  to  be  thought  the 
most  cunning  of  all  men,  and  feai*s  the  imputation 
of  want  of  understanding  much  more  than  that  of 
the  abuse  of  it.  But,  alas !  how  contemptible  is 
such  an  ambition,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  all 
that  is  truly  laudable,  and  the  very  contradiction  to 
the  only  means  to  a  just  reputation,  simplicity  of 
manners !  Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imagi- 
nable be  a  quality  worthy  a  man  except  in  his  own 
defence,  and  merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such 
as  are  so ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  is  no  longer  craft, 
but  wisdom.  The  monstrous  aifectation  of  being: 
thought  artful  immediately  kills  all  thoughts  of 
humanity  and  goodness  ;  and  gives  men  a  sense  of 
the  soft  affections  and  impulses  of  the  mind,  which 
are  imprinted  in  us  for  our  mutual  advantage  and  suc- 
cour, as  of  mere  weaknesses  and  follies.  According; 
to  the  men  of  cunning,  you  are  to  put  off  the  nature 
of  a  man  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  acquire  that  of  a 
demon ;  as  if  it  were  a  more  eligible  character  to  be 
a  powerful  enemy,  than  an  able  friend.  But  it  ought 
to  be  a  mortification  to  men  affected  this  way,  that 
there  wants  but  little  more  than  instinct  to  be  con- 
siderable in  it;  for  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  being 
yery  bad  in  bis  inclination,  he  has  not  much  more 
to  do  but  to  conceal  himself,  and  he  may  revenge, 
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ebeat,  and  deceive,  without  much  employment  for 
understanding,  and  go  on  with  great  cheerfulness 
m\h  the  high  applause  of  being  a  prodigious  cunning 
fellow.  But,  indeed,  when  we  arrive  at  the  pitch  of 
false  taste,  as  not  to  think  cunning  a  contemptibly 
quality,  it  is,  methinks,  a  very  great  injustice  that 
pick-pockets  are  had  in  so  little  veneration;  who 
must  be  admirably  well  turned,  not  only  for  the 
theoretic,  but  also  the  practical  behaviour  of  cun- 
ning fellows.  After  all  the  endeavours  of  this  family 
of  men  whom  we  call  cunning,  their  whole  work 
falls  to  pieces,  if  others  will  lay  down  all  esteem  for 
such  artifices ;  and  treat  it  as  an  unmanly  quality, 
which  they  forbear  to  practise,  only  because  they 
abhor  it.  When  the  spider  is  ranging  in  the  different 
apartments  of  his  web,  it  is  true,  that  he  only  can 
weave  so  fine  a  tread ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
merest  drone  that  has  wings>  to  fly  through  and 
destroy  it. 

WilVs  Coffee-houscy  June  28. 

Though  the  taste  of  wit  and  pleasure  is  at  present 
but  very  low  in  this  town,  yet  there  are  some  that 
preserve  their  relish  undebauched  with  common  im- 
pressions, and  can  distinguish  between  reality  and 
imposture.  A  'gentleman  was  saying  here  this 
evening,  that  he  would  go  to  the  play  to-morroW 
nighty  to  «ee  heroism  as  it  has  been  represented  by 
some  of  our  tragedians,  represented  in  burlesque. 
It  seemsi  the  play  of  Alexander  is  to  be  then  turned 
into  ridicule  for  its  bombast,  and  other  false  orna- 
mentfl  in  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  language.  The 
bluster  Alexander  makes  is  as  much  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  hero,  as  the  roughness  of 
Clytus,  an  instance  of  the  sincerity  of  a  bold  art- 
.  less  soldier.  To  be  plain  is  not  to  be  rude,  but 
Sather  inelines  a  man  to  civility  and  deference ;  tiot 
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indeed  to  shew  it  in  the  gestures  of  the  body,  but 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.     U  is,  among  other 
things,  from  the  impertinent  figures  unskilful  drama- 
tists draw  of  the  characters  of  men,  that  youth  are 
bewildered  and   prejudiced  in  their  sense  of  the 
world,  of  which  tney  have  no  notions  but  what  they 
draw  from  books  and  such  representations.    Thus 
talk  to  a  very  young  man,  let  him  be  of  never  so 
good  sense,  and  he  shall  smile  when  you  speak  of 
sincerity  in  a  courtier,  good  sense  in  a  soldier,  or 
honesty  in  a  politician.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
you  hardly  see  one  play,  wherein  each  of  these  ways 
of  life  is  not  drawn  by  hands  that  know  nothing  of 
any  one  of  them ;  and  the  truth  is  so  far  of  the  op- 
posite side  to  what  they  paint,  that  it  is  more  im- 
practicable to  live  in  esteem  in  courts  than  any 
where  else  without  sincerity.     Good  sense  is  the 
great  requisite  in  a  soldier,  and  honesty  the  only 
thing  that  can  support  a  politician.     This  way  of 
thinking  made  the  gentleman,  of  whom  I  was  just 
now  speaking,  say,  he  was  glad  any  one  had  taken 
upon  nim  to  depreciate  such  unnatural  fustian  as 
the  tragedy  of  Alexander.     The  character  of  that 
prince  indeed  was,  that  he  was  unequal,  and  given 
to  intemperance ;  but  in  his  sober  moments,  when 
he  b^  the  precepts  of  his  great  instructor  warm 
in  his  imagination,  he  was  a  pattern  of  generous 
thoughts   and    dispositions,    in  opposition  to  the 
strongest  desires  which  are  incident  tp  a  youth  and 
conqueror.     But  instead  of  representing  that  hero 
in  the  glorious  character  of  generosity  and  chastity, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  beauteous  family  of  Darius, 
he  is  drawn  all  along  as  a  monster  of  lust^  or  of 
cruelty ;  as  if  the  way  to  raise  him  to  the  degree  of 
a  hero,  were  to  make  his  character  as  little  like 
that  of  a  worthy  man  as  possible.     Such  rude  and 
indigested  draughts  of  things  are  the  proper  objects 
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of  ridicule  and  contempt;  and  depreciating  Alex- 
ander, as  we  have  him  drawn,  is  the  only  way  of 
restoring  him  to  what  he  was  in  himself.  It  is  well 
contrived  of  this  players,  to  let  this  part  be  followed 
by  a  true  picture  of  life,  in  the  comedy  called, 
The  Chances,  wherein  Don  John  and  Constantia 
are  acted  to  the  utmost  perfection.  There  need 
not  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  force  of  action  than 
in  many  incidents  of  this .  play,  where  indifferent 
passages,  and  such  as  conduce  only  to  the  tacking 
of  the  scenes  together,  are  enlivened  with  such  an 
agreeable  gesture  and  behaviour,  as  apparently 
shews  what  a  play  might  be,  though  it  is  not  wholly 
what  a  play  should  be. 


N»  192.    SATURDAY,  JULY  1,  1710. 


Tecum  yiveie  amem,  tecam  abeam  libens. 

•  Hob.  S  Od.  is.  ret,  ulL 

Gladly  I 

With  thee  wonld  live,  with)  thee  would  die. — Fbancis. 

From  my  oxon  Apartment,  June  30. 

Some  years  since  I  was  engaged  with  a  coach- 
full  of  friends  to  take  a  journey  as  far  as  the 
Land's  End.  We  were  very  well  pleased  with  one 
another  the  first  day;  every  one  endeavouring  to 
recommend  himself  by  his  good  humour,  and  com- 
plaisance to  the  rest  of  the  company.  This  good 
correspondence  did  not  last  long ;  one  of  our  party' 
was  soured  the  very  first  evening  by  a  plate  of  butter 
which  had  not  been  melted  to  his  mind,  and  which 
spoiled  his  temper  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  con- 
tinued upon  the  fret  to  the  end  of  our  journey.     ^ 
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second  fell  off  from  hit  good  humoar  thenextmorningv 
for  no  other  reasoo,  that  I  could  imagine,  but  be« 
cause  I  chanced  to  step  into  the  coach  before  him, 
and  place  myself  on  the  shady  side.  This,  however, 
was  but  my  own  private  guess ;  for  he  did  not  men* 
tion  a  word  of  it,  nor  indeed  of  any  thing  else,  for 
three  days  following.  The  rest  of  our  company 
held  out  very  near  half  the  way,  when  on  a  sudden 
Mr.  Sprightly  fell  asleep ;  and  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  divert  and  oblige  us,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done,  earned  himself  with  an  unconcerned,  careless, 
drowsy  behaviour,  until  we  came  to  our  last  stage. 
There  were  three  of  us  who  still  held  up  our  heads, 
and  did  all  we  could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable; 
but,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  about  three  miles  on 
this  side  of  Exeter,  I  was  taken  with  an  unaccount- 
able fit  of  sullenness,  that  hung  upon  me  for  above 
threescore  miles ;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  re- 
spect, or  from  an  accidental  tread  on  my  foot,  or 
from  a  foolish  maid's  calling  me  '  The  old  gentle- 
man,' I  cannot  tell.  In  short,  there  was  but  one 
whd  kept  his  good  humour  to  4he  Land's  End. 

There  was  another  coach  that  went  along  with 
us,  in  which  I  likewise  observed,  that  there  were 
many  secret  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and  ani- 
mosities ;  for  when  we  joined  companies  at  night, 
I  could  not  but  take  notice  that  the  passengers 
neglected  their  own  company,  and  studied  how  to 
make  themselves  esteemed  by  us,  who  were  altoge* 
ther  strangers  to  them ;  until  at  length  they  grew 
so  well  acquainted  with  us,  that  they  liked  us  as 
little  as  they  did  one  another.  When  I  reflect  upon 
this  journey,  I  often  fancy  it  to  be  a  picture  d 
human  life,  in  respect  to  the  several  friendships, 
contracts,  and  alliances,  that  are  made  and  dissolved 
in  the  several  periods  of  it.  The  most  delightful  and 
most  lasting  engagements  are  generally  those  whicK 


pass  batween  man  aqd  woman ;  and  yet  upon  what 
trifles  are  they  weakened,  or  entirely  broken  t  Some- 
times the  parties  fly  asunder  even  in  the  midst  of 
courtship,  and  sometimes  grow  cool  in  the  very 
honey^month.  Some  separate  before  the  fiist  child, 
and  some  after  the  fifth ;  others  continue  good  until 
thirty,  others  until  forty;  while  some  few,  whose 
souls  are  of  a  happier  make,  and  better  fitted  to 
one  another,  travel  on  together  to  the  end  of  their 
journey  in  a  continual  intercourse  of  kind  offices, 
and  mutual  endearments. 

When  we  therefore  choose  our  companions  for 
life,  if  we  hope  to  keep  both  them  and  ourselves  in 
good  humour  to  the  last  stage  of  it,  we  must  be 
extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we  make,  as  well 
as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own  part.  When  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  join  ourselves  can  stand  an  exami- 
nation and  bear  the  scrutiny ;  when  they  mend  upon 
our  acquaintance  with  them,  and  discover  new  beau- 
ties, the  more  we  search  into  their  characters ;  our 
love  will  naturally  rise  in  proportion  to  their  per- 
fections. 

But  because  there  are  very  few  possessed  of  such 
accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  we  ought  to 
look  after  those  qualificadons  both  in  ourselves  and 
others  which  are  indispensably  necessary  towards 
this  happy  union,  and  which  are  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  cultivate  and 
improve.  These,  in  my  opinion,  are  cheerfulness 
and  constancy.  A  cheerful  temper  joined  with 
innocence  will  make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge 
delightful,  and  wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten 
sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction ;  convert  ignorance 
into  an  amiable  simplicity ;  and  render  deformity 
itself  agreeable. 

Constancy  is  natural  to  peracHis  of  even  tenroers 
and  unifbrm  dispositions,  and  may  be  acquired  by 
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those  of  the  greatest  fickleness,  violencet  and  passion, 
who  consider  seriously  the  terms  of  union  upon 
which  they  come  together,  the  mutual  interest  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  with  all  the  motiyes  that 
ought  to  incite  their  tenderness  and  compassion  to- 
wards those,  who  have  their  dependance  upon  them, 
and  are  embarked  with  them  for  life  in  the  same  state 
of  happiness  or  misery.  Constancy,  when  it  grows 
in  the  mind  upon  considerations  of  this  nature,  he- 
comes  a  moral  virtue,  and  a  kind  of  good-nature, 
that  is  not  subject  to  any  change  of  health,  age, 
fortune,  or  any  of  those  accidents  which  are  apt 
to  unsettle  the  biest  dispositions  that  are  founded 
rather  in  constitution  than  in  reason.  Where  such 
a  constancy  as  this  is  wanting,  the  most  inflamed 
passion  may  fall  away  into  coldness  and  indifference, 
and  the  most  melting  tenderness  degenerate  into 
hatred  and  aversion.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  story,  that  is  very  well  known  in  the  north  of 
England. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  packet-boat  that  had 
several  passengers  on  board  was  cast  away  upon  a 
rock,  and  in  so  great  danger  of  sinking,  that  all 
who  were  in  it  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could ;  though  only  those  who  could 
swim  well  had  a  bare  possibility  of  doing  it. 
Among  the  passengers  there  were  two  women  of 
fashion,  who,  seeing  themselves  in  such  a  discon- 
solate condition,  begged  of  their  husbands  not  to 
leave  them.  One  of  them  chose  rather  to  die  with 
his  wife,  than  to  forsake  her ;  the  other,  though  he 
was  moved  with  the  utmost  compassion  for  his 
wife,  told  her  *  that  for  the  good  of  their  children, 
it  was  better  one  of  them  should  live,  than  both 
perish.'  By  a  great  piece  of  good  luck,  next  to  a 
miracle,  when  one  of  our  good  men  had  taken  the 
last  and  long  farewell  in  ordeir  to  save  himself,  and 
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the  other  held  in  hi»  arms  the  person  that  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life,  the  ship  was  preserved.  It  is  with 
a  secret  sorrow  and  vexation  of  mind  that  I  must  tell 
the  seqnel  of  the  story,  and  let  my  reader  know, 
that  this  faithful  pair,  who  were  ready  to  have  died 
in  each  other's  arms,  about  three  years  after  their 
escape,  upon  some  trifling  disgust  grew  to  a  eold- 
ness  at  first,  and  at  length  fell  out  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  left  one  another,  and  parted  for  ever.  The 
other  couple  lived  together  in  an  uninterrupted 
friendship  and  felicity ;  and  what  was  remarkable, 
the  husband,  whom  the  shipwreck  had  like  to  have 
separated  from  his  wife,  died  a  few  months  after  her, 
not  being  able  to  survive  the  loss  of  her. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the  change- 
ableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that 
very  often  b6th  dejects  and  terrifies  me.  Whatever 
I  am  at  present,  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  may  be. 
While  I  find  this  principle  in  me,  how  can  I  assure 
myself  that  I  shall  always  be  true  to  my  God,  my 
friend,  or  myself?  In  short,  without  constancy  there 
is  neither  love^  friendship,  nor  virtue  in  the  world. 
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Qoi  didicit  patris  qaid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis; 
Quo  sitaioore  parens,  qao  firater  amandas  et  bospes; 
Reddere  penonn  scit  ooDvenientia  caiqae. 

Hob.  An  Poet.  ver.  51S. 

The  Poet,  who  with  wild  diflcerament  knows 

What  to  his  country  and  his  friends  be  owes; 

How  various  nature  warms  the  human  breast. 

To  love  the  parent,  brother,  friend,  or  guest, — 

He  snrel V  knows,  with  nice,  well-judging  art. 

The  strokes  pecaiiar  to  each  different  part. — Francis. 

WilTs  Coffee-house^  July  3. 

I  HAVE  of  late  received  many  epistles,  wherein  the 
writers  treat  me  as  a  mercenary  person,  for  some 
little  hints  concerning  matters  which,  they  think, 
I  should  not  have  touched  upon  but  for  sordid  con- 
siderations. It  is  apparent  that  my  motive  could 
not  be  of  that  kind ;  for  when  a  man  declares  him- 
self openly  on  one  side,  that  party  will  take  no  more 
notice  of  him,  because  he  is  sure ;  and  the  set  of 
men  whom  he  declares  against,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  violent  against  him.  Thus  it  is  folly  in  a  plain- 
dealer  to  expect,  that  either  his  friends  will  reward 
him,  or  his  enemies  forgive  him.  For  which  rea- 
son, I  thought  it  was  the  shortest  way  to  impartiality, 
to  put  myself  beyond  farther  hopes  or  fears,  by  de- 
claring myself  at  a  time  when  the  dispute  is  not 
about  persons  and  parties,  but  things  and  causes. 
To  relieve  myself  from  the  vexation  which  naturally 
attends  such  reflections,  I  came  hither  this  evening 
to  give  my  thoughts  quite  a  new  turn,  and  converse 
wiUi  men  of  pleasure  and  wit,  rather  than  those  of 
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business  and  intrigue.  I  had  hardly  entered  the 
room  when  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget, 
who  desired  my  favour  in  relation  to  the  play 
which  was  to  be  acted  for  his  benefit  on  Thurs- 
day. He  pleased  me  in  saying  it  was  The  Old 
Bachelor,  in  which  comedy  there  is  a  necessary 
circumstance  observed  by  the  author,  which  most 
other  poets  either  overlook  or  do  not  understand, 
that  is  to  say,  the  distinction  of  charactersn  It  is 
very  ordinary  with  writers  to  indulge  a  certain  mo- 
desty of  believing  all  men  as  witty  as  themselves, 
and  making  all  die  persons  of  the  play  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  author,  without  any  manner  of 
respect  to  the  age,  fortune,  or  quality,  of  him  that 
is  on  the  stage.  Ladies  talk  like  rakes,  and  foot- 
men make  similes:  but  this  writer  knows  men; 
which  makes  his  plays  reasonable  entertainments, 
while  the  scenes  of  most  others  are  like  the  tunes  be- 
tween the  acts.  They  are  perhaps  agreeable  sounds ; 
but  they  have  no  ideas  affixed  to  them.  Dogget 
thanked  me  for  my  visit  to  him  in  the  winter ;  and, 
after  his  comic  manner,  spoke  his  request  with  so 
arch  a  leer,  that  I  promised  the  droll  I  would  speak 
to  all  my  acquaintance  to  be  at  his  plav. 

Whatever  the  world  may  think  of  the  actors, 
whether  it  be  that  their  parts  have  an  effect  on  their 
lives,  or  whatever  it  is,  you  see  a  wonderful  bene- 
volence among  them  towards  the  interests  and  ne- 
cessities of  each  other.  Dogget  therefore  would 
not  let  me  go,  without  delivering  me  a  letter  from 
poor  old  Downs,  the  prompter ,  wherein  that  retainer 
to  the  theatre  desires  my  advice  and  assistance  in  a 
matter  of  concern  to  him.  I  have  sent  him  my  pri- 
vate opinion  for  his  conduct;  but  the  stage  and 
state  affairs  being  so  much  canvassed  by  parties  and 
factions,  I  shall  for  some  time  h.ereafter  take  leave 
of  subjects  which  relate  to  either  of  them ;  and  em- 
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ploy  my  cares  in  the  consideration  of  matters  which 
regard  that  part  of  mankind,  who  live  without  in- 
teresting themseWes  with  the  troubles  or  pleasares 
of  either.  Howeyer,  for  a  mere  notion  of  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  the  stage,  I  diall  give  you  tlie  letter 
at  large  as  follows : 

*  HONOURED  SIR,  July  1,  1710. 

'  Finding  by  divers  of  your  late  Papers,  that  you 
are  a  friend  to  the  profession  of  which  I  was  many 
years  an  unworthy  member,  1  the  rather  make  bola 
to  crave  your  advice  touching  a  proposal  that  has 
been  lately  made  of  me  coming  again  into  business, 
and  the  sub-administration  of  stage  affairs.  I  have, 
from  my  youth,  been  bred  up  behind  the  curtain,  and 
been  a  prompter  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
I  have  seen  many  changes,  as  well  of  scenes  as  of 
actors;  and  have  known  men  within  my  remem- 
brance arrive  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  theatre, 
who  made  their  entrance  in  tine  quality  of  mutes, 
joint-stools,  flower-pots,  and  tapestry  hangings.  It 
cannot  be  unknown  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that 
a  gentleman  of  the  inns  of  court*,  and  a  deep  in- 
triguer, had  some  time  since  worked  himself  into  the 
sole  management  and  direction  of  the  theatre.  Nor 
is  it  less  notorious,  that  his  restless  ambition,  and 
subtle  machinations,  did  manifestly  tend  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  good  old  British  actors,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  pretenders ;  such  as  Harle- 
Suins,  French  dancers,  and  Roman  singers;  who, 
lOugh  they  impoverished  the  proprietors,  and  im- 
posed on  the  audience,  were  for  some  time  tolerated, 
by  reason  of  his  dexterous  insinuations,  which  pre- 
vailed upon  a  few  deluded  women,  especially  the 
Vizard  masks,  to  believe  that  the  stage  was  in  dan- 
ger.   But  his  schemes  were  soon  exposed ;  and  the 

*  Christopher  Rich. 
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great  ones  that  supported  him  withdrawing  their 
favour,  he  made  his  exity  and  remained  for  a  season 
in  obscurity.  During  this  retreat  the  Machiaveliad 
was  not  idle ;  but  secretly  fomented  divisions,  and 
wrought  over  to  his  side  some  of  the  inferior  actors, 
reserving  a  trap-door  to  himself,  to  which  only  he 
had  a  key.  This  entrance  secured,  this  cunning 
person,  to  complete  his  company,  bethought  him- 
self of  calling  in  the  most  eminent  strollers  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  seen  them  all  ranged 
together  behind  the  scenes ;  but  they  are  many  of 
them  persons  that  never  trod  the  stage  before,  and 
so  veiy  awkward  and  ungainly,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  the  audience  will  bear  them.  He  was 
looking  over  his  catalogue  of  plays,  and  indeed 
picked  up  a  good  tolerable  set  of  grave  faces 
fpv  counsellors,  to  appear  in  the  famous  scene 
of  Venice  Preserved^  when  the  danger  is  over ;  but 
they  being  but  mere  outsides,  and  the  actors  having 
a  great  mind  to  play  The  Tempest,  there  is  not 
a  man  of  them,  when  he  is  to  perform  any  thing 
above  dumb-show,  is  capable  of  acting  with  a  good 
grace  so  much  as  the  part  of  Trinculo.  However, 
the  master  persists  in  his  design,  and  is  fitting  up 
the  old  storm ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  able 
to  procure  able  sailors  or  experienced  officers  for 
love  or  money. 

'  Besides  all  this,  when  he  comes  to  cast  the 
parts,  there  is  so  great  a  confusion  among  them  for 
want  of  proper  actors,  that  for  my  part  I  am  wholly 
discouraged.  The  play  with  which  they  design  to 
open  is,  The  Duke  and  no  Duke;  and  they  are 
so  put  to  it,  that  the  master  himself  is  to  act  the 
Conjuror,  and  they  have  no  one  for  the  General  but 
honest  George  Powell. 

^  Now,  Sir,  they  being  so  much  at  a  loss  for  the 
Dramatu  Personce,  viz.  the  persons  to  enacty  and  the 
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logt  such  opportunities  as  were  never  to  be  recovered. 
As  soon  as  the  porter  saw  my  shield,  he  opened  the 
gate ;  but  upon  my  entering,  Delay  caught  hold  of 
me,  and  would  fain  have  made  me  listen  to  her 
fooleries.  However,  I  shook  her  off,  and  passed 
forward,  until  1  came  to  the  second  gate,  **  The 
Gate  of  good  Desert,"  which  always  stood  wide 
open,  but  in  the  porch  was  a  hideous  giant,  that 
stopped  the  entrance ;  his  name  was  Danger.  Many 
warriors  of  good  reputation,  not  able  to  bear  the 
sternness  of  his  look,  went  back  again.  Cowards 
fled  at  the  first  sight  of  him ;  except  some  few,  who, 
watching  their  opportunity,  slipt  by  him  unobsenred. 
I  prepared  to  assault  him ;  but  upon  the  first  sight 
of  my  shield,  he  immediately  gave  way.  Looking 
back  upon  him,  I  found  his  hinder  parts  much  more 
deformed  and  terrible  than  his  face;  Hatred,  Mur- 
der, Treason,  Envy,  and  Detraction,  lying  in  am- 
bush behind  him,  to  fall  upon  the  heedless  and 
unwary. 

*  I  now  entered  the  "  Island  of  Love,"  which  ap- 
peared in  all  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  and 
feasted  every  sense  with  the  most  agreeable  objects. 
Amidst  a  pleasing  variety  of  walks  and  alleys,  shady 
seats  and  flowery  banks,  sunny  hills,  and  gloomy 
valleys,  were  thousands  of  lovers  sitting,  or  walking 
together  in  pairs,  and^  singing  hymns  to  the  deity  of 
the  place. 

'  I  could  not  forbear  envying  this  happy  people, 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  all  they  could  de- 
sire. While  I  went  forward  to  the  temple,  the 
.structure  was  beautiful  beyond  imagination.  The 
gate  stood  open.  In  the  entrance  sat  a  most  ami- 
able woman,  whose  name  was  Concord. 

*  On  either  side  of  her  stood  two  young  men,  both 
strongly  armed,  as  if  afraid  of  each  other..  As  I 
afterward  learned,  they  were  both  her  sons,  but  be- 
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gotten  of  her  by  two  different  fathers ;  their  names 
Love  and  Hatred. 

*  The  lady  so  well  tempered  and  reconciled  them 
both,  that  she  forced  them  to  join  hands;  though  I 
could  not  but  observe,  that  Hatred  turned  aside  his 
face,  as  not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  his  younger 
brother. 

'  I  at  length  entered  the  inmost  temple,  the  roof 
of  which  was  raised  upon  a  hundred  marble  pillars, 
decked  with  crowns,  chains,  and  garlands.  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  flowers.  A  hundred 
altars,  at  each  of  which  stood  a  virgin  priestess 
clothed  in  white,  blazed  all  at  once  with  the  sacrifice 
of  lovers,  who  were  perpetually  sending  up  their 
vows  to  heaven  in  clouds  of  incense. 

*  In  the  midst  stood  the  Goddess  herself  upon  an 
altar  whose  substance  was  neither  gold  nor  stone, 
but  infinitely  more  precious  than  either.  About  her 
neck  flew  numberless  flocks  of  little  Loves,  Joys, 
and  Graces ;  and  all  about  her  altar  lay  scattered 
heaps  of  lovers,  complaining  of  the  disdain,  pride; 
or  treachery,  of  their  mistresses.  One  among  the 
rest,  no  longer  able. to  contain  his  griefs,  broke  out 
into  the  following  prayer : 

<  *«  Venus,  queen  of  grace  and  beauty,  joy  of  gods 
and  men,  who  with  a  smile  becalmest  the  seas,  and 
renewest  all  nature ;  Goddess,  whom  all  the  differ- 
ent species  in  the  universe  obey  with  joy  and 
pleasure,  grant  that  I  may  at  last  obtain  the  object 

of  my  vows." 

*  The  impatient  lover  pronounced  this  with  great 
vehemence ;  but  I,  in  a  soft  murmur,  besought  the 
Goddess  to  lend  me  her  assistance.  While  I  was 
thus  praying,  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  on  a  com- 
pany of  ladies,  who  were  assembled  together  in  a 
comer  of  the  temple  waiting  for  the  anthem. 

*  The  foremost  seemed  something  elder  and  of  a 
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more  cotnpOBed  countenance  than  the  rest,  who  all 
appeared  to  be  under  her  direction.  Her  name  was 
Womanhood.  On  one  side  of  her  sat  Shamefaced- 
nesSy  with  blushes  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  on  the  other  was  Cheerfulness, 
with  a  smiling  look,  that  infused  a  secret  pleasure 
into  the  hearts  of  all  that  saw  her.  With  these  sat 
Modesty,  holding  her  hand  on  her  heart :  Courtesy, 
with  a  grateful  aspect  and  obliging  behaviour :  and 
the  two  sisters,  who  were  always  linked  tog^her 
and  resembled  each  other.  Silence  and  ObecUence. 

Thus  sat  they  all  aroond  in  seemly  rate» 
And  in  the  niidit  of  them  a  godly  maid. 
E'en  in  the  lap  of  Womanhood  there  sate, 
.   The  which  was  all  in  lily  white  array'd; 
Where  silver  streams  among  the  linen  stray'd, 
Like  to  the  morn,  when  first  her  shining  face 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewray'd. 
That  same  was  fairest  Amoret  in  place, 
Shining  with  beauty's  light,  and  heavenly  virtue's  grace. 

*  As  soon  as  I  beheld  the  charming  Amoret,  my 
heart  throbbed  with  hopes.  I  stepped  to  her,  and 
seized  her  hand;  when  Womanhood  immediately 
rising  up,  sharply  rebuked  me  for  offering  in  so  rude 
a  manner  to  lay  hold  on  a  virgin,  I  excused  myself 
as  modestly  as  I  could  ;  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
played my  shield :  upon  which,  as  soon  as  she  be- 
held the  God  emblazoned  with  his  bow  and  shafts, 
she  was  struck  mute,  and  instantly  retired^ 

*  I  still  held  fast  the  faijr  Amoret ;  and  turning  my 
eyes  towards  the  Goddess  of  the  place,  saw  that  she 
favoured  my  pretensions  with  a  smile,  which  so  im- 
boldened  me  tiiat  I  carried  off  my  prize. 

*  The  maid,  sometimes  with  tears,  sometimes 
with  smiles,  entreated  me  to  let  her  go :  but  I  led 
her  through  the  temple  gate,  where  the  Goddess 
Concord,  who  had  favoured  my  entrance,  befriended 
my  retreat.' 
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This  allegory  is  so  natural,  that  it  explains  itself. 
The  persons  in  it  are  very  artfully  described,  and 
disposed  m  proper  places.  The  posts  assigned  to 
Doubt,  Delay,  and  Danger,  are  admirable.  The 
gate  of  Good  Desert  has  something  noble  and  in- 
structive in  it.  But  above  all  I  am  most  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  group  of  fig:ures  in  the  comer  of 
the  temple.  Among  these,  Womanhood  is  drawn 
Ike  what  the  philosophers  call  an  Uniursal  Nature^ 
and  is  attended  with  beautiful  representatives  of  all 
those  virtues  that  are  the  ornaments  of  the  female 
sex,  considered  in  its  natural  perfection  and  in* 
nocence. 
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Grecian  Coffee-house^  July  7. 

The  learned  world  are  very  much  offended  at  many 
of  my  ratiocinations,  and  have  but  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  me  as  a  politician.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  some  erroneously  conceive  a  talent  for  politics 
to  consist  in  regard  to  a  man's  own  interest ;  but  I 
am  of  quite  another  mind,  and  think  the  first  and 
essential  quality  towards  being  a  statesman  is  to 
have  a  public  spirit.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
out  of  humour  with  me  imputes  my  falling  into  a 
uray,  wherein  I  am  so  very  awkward,  to  a  barrenness 
3f  invention;  and  has  the  charity  to  lay  new  matter 
before  me  for  the  future.  He  is  at  the  bottom  my 
'riend ;  but  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  am  a  fool 
>r  a  physician,  and  is  pleased  to  expostulate  with  me 
«rith  relation  to  the  latter.  He  falls  heavy  upon  li- 
^ntiates^  and  seems  to  point  more  particularly  at 
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US  who  are  not  regularly  of  the  faculty.  But  since 
he  has  been  so  civil  to  me,  as  to  meddle  only  with 
those  who  are  employed  no  farther  than  about  men's 
lives,  and  not  reflected  upon  me  as  of  the  astrologi- 
cal sect,  who  concern  ourselves  about  Uves  and  for- 
tunes also,  I  am  not  so  much  hurt  as  to  stifle  any 
part  of  his  fond  letter. 

*STR, 

*  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  in  the  suspicions 
of  some  people,  that  you  begin  to  be  short  of  matter 
for  your  Lucubrations.  Though  several  of  them  now 
and  then  did  appear  somewhat  dull  and  insipid  to 
me,  I  was  always  charitably  inclined  to  believe  the 
fault  lay  in  myself,  and  that  I  wanted  the  true  key 
to  decipher  your  mysteries ;  and  remember  your 
advertisement  upon  this  accoimt.  But  since  I  have 
seen  you  fall  into  an  unpardonable  error,  yea,  with 
a  relapse ;  I  mean,  since  I  have  seen  you  turn  poli- 
tician in  the  present  unhappy  dissensions,  I  have 
begun  to  stagger,  and  could  not  choose  but  lessen 
the  great  value  I  had  for  the  Censor  of  our  isle. 
How  is  it  possible  that  a  man,  whom  interest  did 
naturally  lead  to  a  constant  impartiality  in  these 
matters,  and  who  hath  wit  enough  to  judge  that  his 
opinion  was  not  like  to  make  many  proselytes ;  how 
is  it  possible,  I  say,  that  a  little  passion,  for  I  have 
still  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  think  you  was 
bribed  by  the  staggering  party,  could  blind  you  so 
far  as  to  offend  tJie  very  better  half  of  the  nation, 
and  to  lessen  off  so  much  the  number  of  your 
friends?  Mr.  Morphew  will  not  have  cause  to  thank 
you,  unless  you  give  over,  and  endeavour  to  regain 
what  you  have  lost.  There  are  still  a  great  many 
themes  you  have  left  untouched :  such  as  the  ill 
management  of  matters  relating  to  law  and  physic : 
the  setting  down  rules  for  knowing  the  quacks  in 
both  professions.     What  a  large  field  is  left  in  dis- 
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covering  the  abuses  of  the  college,  who  had  a  char- 
ter and  privileges  granted  them  to  hinder  the  creep- 
ing in  and  prevailing  of  quacks  and  pretenders;  and 
yet  grant  licences  to  barbers^  and  write  letters  of 
recommendation  in  the  country  towns,  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  practice,  in  favour  of  mere  boys ;  valu^ 
ing  the  health  and  lives  of  their  countrymen  no  far- 
ther than  they  get  money  by  them.     You  have. said 
very  little  or  nothing  about  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice in  town  and  country,  where  clerks  are  the  coun- 
sellors to  their  masters. 

*  But  as  I  cannot  expect  that  the  Censor  of  Great 
Britain  should  publish  a  letter,  wherein  he  is  cen- 
sured with  too  much  reason  himself;  yet  I  hope 
you  will  be  the  better  for  it,  and  think  upon  Uie 
themes  I  have  mentioned,  which  must  certainly  be 
of  greater  service  to  the  world,  yourself,  and  Mr. 
Morphew,  than  to  let  us  know  whether  you  are  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory.  I  am  still  your  admirer  and  ser- 
vant, Cato  Junior.' 

This  gentleman  and  I  differ  from  the  words  stag"- 
gering  and  Mter  part ;  but  instead  pf  answering  to 
the  particulars  of  this  epistle,  I  shall  only  acquaint 
my  correspondent,  that  I  am  at  present  forming  my 
thoughts  upon  the  foundation  of  Sir  Scudamore's 
progress  in  Spenser,  which  has  led  me  from  all 
other  amusements  to  consider  the  state  of  Love  in 
this  island ;  and  from  the  coiTuptions  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  that  to  deduce  the  chief  evils  of  life.  In  the 
mean  time  that  I  am  thus  employed,  I  have  given 
positive  orders  to  Don  Saltero  of  Chelsea,  the  tooth- 
drawer,  and  Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  the  corn-cutter 
pf  King-street,  Westminster,  who  have  the  modesty 
to  confine  their  pretensions  to  manual  operations, 
to  bring  me  in,  with  all  convenient  speed,  complete 
lists  of  all  who  are  but  of  equal  learning  with 
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themselves,  and  yet  administer  physic  beyond. the 
feet  and  gums.  These  advices  I  shall  reserve  for 
my  future  leisure  :  but  have  now  taken  a  resolution 
to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  this  instant  July  to 
the  service  of  the  fair  sex,  and  have  almost  finished 
a  scheme  for  settling  the  whole  remainder  of  that 
sex  who  are  unmarried,  and  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five. 

In  order  to  this  good  and  public  service,  I  shall 
consider  the  pa3sion  of  Love  in  its  full  extent,  as  it 
is  attended  both  with  joys  and  inquietudes ;  and  lay 
down,  for  the  conduct  of  my  Lovers,  such  rules  as 
shall  banish  the  cares,  and  heighten  the  pleasures, 
which  flow  from  that  amiable  spring  of  life  and 
happiness.  There  is  no  less  than  an  absolute 
necessity,  that  some  provision  be  made  to  take  off 
the  dead  stock  of  women  in  city,  town,  and  country. 
Let  there  happen  but  the  least  disorder  in  the 
streets,  and  in  an  instant  you  see  the  inequality  of 
of  the  numbers  of  males  and  females.  Besides  that 
the  feminine  crowd  on  such  occasions  is  more  nu- 
merous in  the  open  way,  you  may  observe  them  also 
to  the  very  garrets  huddled  together,  four  at  least 
at  a  casement.  Add  to  this,  that  by  an  exact  calcu- 
lation of  all  that  have  come  to  town  by  stagC'Coack 
or  waggon  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  three  times  in 
four  the  treated  persons  have  been  males.  This 
over-stock  of  beauty,  for  which  there  are  so  few 
bidders,  calls  for  an  immediate  supply  of  lovers  and 
husbands ;  and  I  am  the  studious  knight-errant,  who 
have  suffered  long  nocturnal  contemplations  to  find 
out  meChods  for  the  relief  of  all  British  females,  who 
at  present  seem  to  be  devoted  to  involuntary  vir- 
ginity. The  scheme,  upon  which  I  design  to  act, 
I  have  communicated  to  none  but  a  beauteous  young 
lady,  who  has  for  some  time  left  the  town,  in  the 
following  letter: 
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TO   AMANDA    IN    KENT. 
'MADAM, 
'  I  send  with  this,  my  discourse  of  ways  and  means 
for  encouraging  marriage,  and  repeoplingthe  island. 
You  will   soon   observe   that,  according  to  these 
rules,  the  mean  considerations,  which  make  beauty 
and  merit  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  love  and  court- 
ship; will  be  fully  exploded.     I  have  unanswerably 
proved  that  jointures  and  settlements  are  the  bane 
of  happiness  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  ruin  even  of 
their  fortunes  who  enter  into  them.     I  beg  of  you 
therefore  to  come  to  town  upon  the  receipt  of  this, 
where,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have  as  many  lovers 
as  toasters ;  for  there  needed  nothing  but  to  make 
men's  interests  fall  in  with  their  inclinations  to  ren- 
der you  the  most  courted  of  your  sex.     As  many  as 
love  you  will  now  be  willing  to  marry  you.     Hasten 
then,  and  be  the  honourable  mistress  of  mankind. 
Cassander,  and  many  others,  stand  in  The  gate  of 
good  desert  to  receive  you. 
I  am,  Madam/ 

Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant^. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff/ 
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N»  196.     TUESDAY,  JULY  11,  1710. 


Oolcis  ioexperlo  calUra  poteatis  amici, 

Expertus  roetuit.  Ho  a.  1  £p.  xriii.  86. 

Untr^'d,  how  sweet  a  coort  attendance ! 

When  trj'd,  how  dxeadful  the  depeodaiicet^-FftAivcis* 

Trom  my  own  Apartment ^  July  10. 

The  intended  course  of  my  studies  was  fdtered  this 
evening  by  a  visit  from  an  old  acquaintance^  who 
complained  to  me,  mentioning  one  upon  whom  he 
had  long  depended,  that  he  found  his  labour  and 
perseverance  in  his  patron's  service  and  interests 
wholly  ineffectual ;  and  he  thought  now,  after  bis 
best  years  were  spent  in  a  professed  adherence  to 
him  and  his  fortunes,  he  should  in  the  end  be  forced 
to  break  with  him,  and  give  over  all  farther  expec- 
tations from  him.  He  sighed,  and  ended  his  dis- 
course, by  saying,  *  You,  Mr.  Qensor,  some  time 
a^o,  gave  us  your  thoughts  of  the  behaviour  of  great 
men  to  their  creditors.  This  sort  of  demand  upon 
them,  for  what  they  invite  men^'to  expect,  is  a  debt 
of  honour ;  which  according  to  custom*  they  ought 
to  be  most  careful  of  paying,  and  would  be  a  worthy 
subject  for  a  Lucubration.' 

Of  all  men  living,  I  think,  1  am  the  most  proper 
to  treat  of  this  matter;  because,  in  the  character  and 
employment  of  Censor,  I  have  had  encouragement 
so  infinitely  above  my  desert,  that  what  1  say  can- 
not possibly  be  supposed  to  arise  from  peevishness, 
or  any  disappointment  in  that  kind,  which  1  myself 
have  met  with.  When  we  consider  Patrons  and 
their  Clients^  those  tcho  receive  addresses  and  those 
who  are  addressed  tOy  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
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the  IDependants  are  such  as  are  worthless  in  their 
natures,  abandoned  to  any  vice  or  dishonour,  or  sucti 
as    -without  a  call  thrust  themselves  upon  men  iii 
poMrer ;  nor  when  we  say  Patrons,  do  we  mean  such 
as  Have  it  not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligation^ 
to  assist  their  friends ;  but  we  speak  of  such  leagues 
TvHere  there  are  power  and  obligation  on  the  one 
part,  and  merit  and  expectation  on  the  other.  Were 
we  to  be  very  particular  on  this  subject,  I  take  it, 
that  the  division  of  Patron  and  Client  may  include 
a  third  part  of  our  nation.     The  want  of  merit  and 
real  worth  will  strike  out  about  ninety-nine  in  the 
hundred  of  these ;  and  want  of  ability  in  the  Patron 
will  dispose  of  as  many  of  that  order.     He  who  but 
of  mere  vanity  to  be  applied  to,  will  take  up  another'^ 
time  and  fortune  in  his  service,  where  he  has  no 
prospect  of  returning  it,  is  as  much  more  unjust,  as 
those  who  took  up  my  friend  the  Upholder's  goods 
without  paying  him  for  them ;  I  say  he  is  as  much 
more  unjust,  as  our  life  and  time  is  more  valuable' 
than  our  goods  and  moveables.  Among  many  whom 
you  see  about  the  great,  there  is  a  contented  well- 
pleased  set,  who  seem  to  like  the  attendance  for  its 
own  sake,  and  are  early  at  the  abodes  of  the  power- 
ful, out  of  mere  fashion,     fliis  sort  of  vanity  is  as 
well  grounded,  as  if  a  man  should  lay  aside  his  own 
plain  suit,  and  dress  himself  up  in  a  gay  livery  of 
another. 

There  are  many  of  this  species  who  exclude  others 
of  just  expectations,  and  make  those  proper  depen- 
dants appear  impatient,  because  they  are  not  so 
cheerful  as  those  who  expect  nothing.  I  have  made 
.  use  of  the  penny-post  for  the  instruction  of  these 
voluntary  slaves,  and  informed  them,  that  they  will 
never  be  provided  for;  but  they  double  their  dili- 
gence upon  admonition.  Will  Afterday  has  told 
bis  friends,  that  he  was^  to  have  the  next  thing,  thess 
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ten  years ;  and  Harry  Linger  has  been  fourteen, 
within  a  month,  of  a  considerable  office.  However 
the  fantastic  complaisance  which  is  paid  to  them, 
may  blind  the  great  from  peeing  themselves  in  a  jusl 
light ;  they  must  needs,  if  they  in  the  least  reflect, 
at  some  times,  have  a  sense  of  the  injustice  they  do 
in  raising  in  others  a  false  expectation.  But  this  b 
so  common  a  practice  in  all  the  stages  of  power, 
that  there  are  not  more  cripples  come  out  of  the 
wars,  than  from  the  attendance  of  Patrons.  You 
see  in  one  a  settled  melancholy,  in  another  a  bridled 
rage ;  a  third  has  lost  his  memory,  and  a  fourth  his 
whole  constitution  and  humour.  In  a  word,  when 
you  see  a  particular  cast  of  mind  or  body,  which 
looks  a  little  upon  the  distracted,  you  may  be  sure 
the  poor  gentleman  has  formerly  had  great  friends. 
For  this  reason  I  have  thought  it  a  prudent  thing  to 
take  a  nephew  of  mine  out  of  a  lady*s  service,  where 
he  was  a  page,  and  have  bound  him  to  a  shoe* 
maker. 

But  what,  of  ail  the  humours  under  the  sun,  is 
the  most  pleasant  to  consider  is,  that  you  see  some 
men  lay,  as  it  were,  a  set  of  acquaintance  by  them, 
to  converse  with  when  they  are  out  of  emplo3na^ent, 
who  had  no  effect  of  their  power  when  they  were  in. 
Here  Patrons  and  Clients  both  make  the  most  fan* 
tastical  figure  imaginable.  Friendship  indeed  is 
most  manifested  in  adversity;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  behave  myself  to  a  man,  who  thinks  me  his 
friend  at  no  other  time  but  that.  Dick  Reptile  of 
our  club  had  this  in  his  head  the  other  night,  when 
he  said,  *  I  am  afraid  of  ill  news,  when  I  am  visited 
by  any  of  my  old  friends.'  These  Patrons  are  a 
little  like  some  fine  gentlem'en,  who  spend  all  their 
hours  of  gaiety  with  their  wenches,  but  when  they 
fall  sick  will  let  no  one  come  near  them  but  their 
wives.    It  seems,  truth  and  honour  are  companions 
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too  sober  for  prosperity.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
black  ingratitude,  to  accept  of  a  man*d  best  endea^ 
YOurs  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  return  it  with  in* 
difference. 

I  am  so  much  of  this  mind,  that  Dick  Eastcourt 
the  comedian,  for  coming  one  night  to  our  club, 
though  he  laughed  at  us  all  the  time  he  was  there, 
shall  have  our  company  at  his  play  on  Thursday. 
A  man  of  talents  is  to  be  favoured,  or  never  admitted* 
Let  the  ordinary  world  truck  for  money  and  wares ; 
but  men  of  spirit  and  conversation  should  in  every 
kind  do  others  as  much  pleasure  as  they  receive 
from  them.    But  men  are  so  taken  up  with  outward 
forms,  that  they  do  not  consider  their  actions ;  else 
how  should  it  be,  that  a  man  should  deny  that  to 
the  entreaties,  and  almost  tears,  of  an  old  friend, 
which  he  shall  solicit  a  new  one  to  accept  of?  I  re- 
member, when  I  first  came  out  of  Staffordshire,  I 
had  an  intimacy  with  a  man  of  quality,  in  whose 
gift  there  fell  a  very  good  employment.     All  the 
town  cried,  *  There's  a  thing  for  Mr.  Bickerstaff  t' 
when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  my  Patron 
had  been  forced  upon  twenty  artifices  to  surprise  a 
man  with  it  who  never  thougnt  of  it :  but  sure,  it  is 
a  degree  of  murder  to  amune  men  with  vain  hopes. 
If  a  man  takes  away  another's  life,  where  is  the 
difference,  whether  he  does  it  by  taking  away  the 
minutes  of  his  time,  or  the  drops  of  his  blood  ?  But 
indeed,  such  as  have  hearts  barren  of  kindness  are 
served  accordingly  by  those  whom  they  employ; 
and  pass  their  lives  away  with  an  empty  show  of 
civility  for  love,  and  an  insipid  intercourse  of  a 
commerce  in  which  their  affections  are  no  way  con- 
cerned.   But  on  the  other  side,  how  beautiful  is  the 
life  of  a  Patron  who  performs  his  duty  to  his  infe* 
riors !    a  worthy  mercnant  who  employs  a  crowd  of 
artificers !  a  great  lord,  who  is  generous  and  merci* 
fill  to  ihe  several  necessities  of  his  tenants !  a  coat* 
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lier^  who.  uses  his  credit  and  power  for  the  welfare 
of  his  friends !  These  have  in  their  several  stations 
a  quick  relish  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  doing 
good.  In  a  word,  good  Patrons  are  like  the  Guar- 
dian Angels  of  Plato,  who  are  ever  busy,  though 
unseen,  in  the  care  of  their  wards  ;  but  ill  Patrons 
are  like  the  Deities  of  Epicurus,  supine,  indolent, 
and  unconcerned,  though  they  see  mortals  in  storms 
and  tempests,  even  while  they  are  offering  incense 
to  their  power. 


N«  J97.     THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  1710. 


Semper  ego  auditor  tantura?  Juv.  Sat  i.  1. 

Stiil  shall  I  only  hear? Dry  den. 

Grecian  Coffee-house,  July  12. 

When  I  came  hither  this  evening,  the  man  of  the 
house  delivered  me  a  book,  very  finely  bound.  When 
I  received  it,  I  overheard  one  of  the  boys  whisper 
another,  and  say,  *  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  great 
scholar !  what  a  pretty  book  that  is !'  It  has  indeed 
a  very  gay  outside,  and  is  dedicated  to  me  by  a  very 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  does  not  put  his  name  to 
it.  The  title  of  it,  for  the  work  is  in  Latin,  is 
'  Epistolarum  Obscurorum  Virorum,  ad  Dm.  M. 
Ortuinum  Gratium,  Volumina  II.  &c.^  '  Epistles 
of  the  obscure  Writers  to  Ortuinus*,  &c.'  The 
purpose  of  the  work  is  signified  in  the  dedication, 
in  very  elegant  language,  and  fine  raillery.  It 
seems,  this  is  a  collection  of  letters  whicl^  some 
profound  blockheads,  who  lived  before  our  times, 

*  The  elegant  edition  of  the  celebrated  book  here  mentioned, 
is  in  l^rao.  and  dedicated  '  Isaaco  Bickers  I  aflTyjlrmi^ero,  Magns 
BritaoDiae  Censori.' 
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written  in  honour  of  each  other,  and  for  their 
^ltual  information    in    each    other's  ahBur4dities* 
T*l3Lej  are  mostly  of  the  German  nation,  whence, 
from  time  to  time^   inundations   of  writers  hare 
flowed,  more  pernicious  to  the  learned  world,  than 
tike  swarms  of  Gx)ths  and  Vandals  to  the  politic. 
It   isy  methinks,-  wonderful,  that  fellows  could  be 
a.^^nrake,  and  utter  such  incoherent  conceptions,  and 
oonverse  with  great  gravity,  like  learned  men,  with- 
out the  least  taste  of  knowledge  or  good  sense.     It 
^w^ould  have  been  an  endless  labour  to  have  taken 
any  other  method  of  exposing '  such  impertinences, 
tlian  by  an  edition  of  their  own  works :  where  you 
see  their  follies,  according  to  the  ambition  of  suck 
xnriuosi,  in  a  most  correct  edition. 

Looking  over  these  accomplished  labours,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  upon  the  immense  load  of  writings 
which  the  commonalty  of  scholars  have  pushed  into 
the  world,  and  the  absurdity  of  parents,  who  edu-^ 
Gate  crowds  to  spend  their  time  in  pursuit  of  such 
cold  and  spiritless  endeavours  to  appear  in  public. 
It  seems  therefore  a  fruitless  labour,  to  attempt  the 
correction  of  the  taste  of  our  contemporaries ;  except 
it  w^s  in  our  power  to  bum  all  the  senseless  labours 
of  our  ancestors.     There  is  a  secret  propensity  in 
nature,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  block- 
heads of  one  age  to  admire  those  of  another ;  and 
men  of  the  same  imperfections  are  as  great  admirers 
of  each  other,  as  those  of  the  same  abilities. 

This  great  mischief  of  voluminous  follies  proceeds 
from  a  misfortune  which  happens  in  all  ages,  that 
men  of  barren  geniuses,  but  fertile  imaginations,  are 
bred  scholars.  This  may  at  first  appear  a  paradox; 
but  when  we  consider  the  talking  creatures  we  meet 
in  public  places,  it  will  no  longer  be  such.  Ralph 
Shallow  is  a  young  fellow,  that  has  not  by  nature 
•any  the  least  propensity  to  stifike  into  %hat  has  not 
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been  observed  and  .said,  every  day  of  his  life,  by 
others ;  but  with  that  inability  of  speaking  any  thing 
that  is  uncommon,  he  has  a  great  readiness  at  what 
he  can  speak  of,  and  his  imagination  runs  into  all 
the  different  views  of  the  subject  he  treats  of  in  a 
moment.     If  Ralph  had  learning  added  to  the  com- 
mon chit-chat  of  the  town,  he  would  have  been  a 
disputant  upon  all  topics  that  ever  were  considered 
by  men  of  his  own  genius.    As  for  my  part,  I  never 
am  teased  by  any  empty-town  fellow,  but  I  bless 
my  stars  that  he  was  not  bred  a  scholar.     This  ad- 
dition, we  must  consider,  would  have  made  him 
capable  of  maintaming  his  follies.    His  being  in  the 
wrong  would  have  been  protected  by  suitable  argu- 
ments;   and  when  he  was  hedged  in  by  logical 
terms,  and  false  appearances,  you  must  have  owned 
yourself,  convinced  before  you  could  then  have  got 
Tid  of  hinfi,  and  the  shame  of  his  triumph  had  been 
added  to  the  pain  of  his  impertinence. 

There  is  a  sort  of  littleness  in  the  minds  of  men 
of  strong  sense,  which  makes  them  much  more  in- 
sufferable than  mere  fools,  and  has  the  farther  incon- 
venience of  being  attended  by, an  endless  loquacity. 
For  which  reason,  it  would  be  a  very  proper  work, 
if  some  well-wisher  to  human  society  would  consider 
the  terms  upon  which  people  meet  in  public  places, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  unseasonable  declamations 
which  we  meet  with  there.     I  remember,  in  my 
youth,  it  was  a  humour  at  the  university,  when  a 
fellow  pretended  to  be  more  eloquent  than  ordinary, 
and  had  formed  to  himself  a  plot  to  gain  all  our  ad- 
miration, or  triumph  over  us  with  an  argument,  to 
either  of  which  he  had  no  manner  of  call ;  I  say,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  humour  to  shut  one 
eye.     This  whimsical  way  of  taking  notice  to  him 
of  his  absurdity^  has  prevented  many  a  man  from 
being  a  coxcomb.     If  amongst  us,  on  such  an  occa- 
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sion,  each  man  offered  a  voluntary  rhetorician  some 
snuff,  it  would  probably  produce  the  same  effect. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  whether  a  man  will  or 
not,  he  is  obliged  to  be  informed  in  whatever  an- 
otlier  pleases  to  entertain  him  with;  though  the  pre- 
ceptor makes  these  advances  out  of  vanity,  and  not 
to  instruct,  but  insult  him. 

There  is  no  man  will  allow  him  who  wants  cou- 
rage to  be  called  a  soldier ;  but  men,  who  want  good 
sense,  are  very  frequently  not  only  allowed  to  be 
scholars,  but  esteemed  for  being  such.    At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  granted,  that  as  courage  is  the  na- 
tural parts  of  a  soldier,  so  is  a  good  understanding 
of  a  scholar.     Such  little  minds  as  these  whose 
productions  are  collected  in  the  volume  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  Patron,  are  the  instruments 
for  artful  men  to  work  with ;  and  become  popular 
-with  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind.     In  courts, 
they  make  transparent  flatterers ;  in  camps,  osten- 
tatious bullies  ;  in  colleges,  unintelligible  pedants ; 
and  their  faculties  are  used  accordingly  by  those 
who  lead  them. 

When  a  man  who  wants  judgment  is  admitted  into 
the  conversation  of  reasonable  men,  he  shall  remem- 
ber such  improper  circumstances,  and  draw  such 
groundless  conclusions  from  their  discourse,  and 
fiiat  with  such  colour  of  sense,  as  would  divide  the 
best  set  of  company  that  can  be  got  together.  It 
is  just  thus  with  a  fool  who  has  a  familiarity  with 
books ;  he  shall  quote  and  recite  one  author  against 
another,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  puzzle  the  best 
understanding  to  refute  him;  though  the  most  Ordi- 
nary capacity  may  observe,  that  it  is  only  ignorance 
that  makes  the  intricacy.  All  the  true  use  of  what 
we  call  learning  is  to  ennoble  and  improve  our  na- 
tural faculties,  and  not  to  disguise  our  imperfections. 
It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  folly  to  attempt  to  conceal 
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itself,  by  the  refuge  of  learned  languages.  Litera- 
ture does  but  make  a  man  more  eminently  the  thing 
which  nature  made  him ;  and  Polyglottes,  had  he 
studied  less  than  he  has,  and  writ  only  in  his  mother 
tongue,  had  been  known  only  in  Great  Britain  for  a 
pedant. 

%*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  thanks  Dorinda,  and  will  both 
answer  her  letter,  and  take  her  advice. 
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Qaale  sit  id  qood  amas  celeri  circiiiDSpice  mente, 

£t  tna  Issuro  substrahe  colla  jugo. — Ovid.  Rem.  Amor.  i.  89. 

On  vour  choice  deliberate,  nor  rashly  yield 
A  willing  neck  to  Hymen's  galling  yoke. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment ^  July  14. 

THE    HISTORY   OF   CALIA. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  back  into  the  first 
years  of  this  young  lady,  whose  story  is  of  conse> 
quence  only  as  her  life  has  lately  met  with  passages 
very  uncommon.  She  is  now  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  owes  a  strict  but  cheerful  educa- 
tion, to  the  care  of  an  aunt ;  to  whom  she  was  re- 
commended by  her  dying  father,  whose  decease  was 
hastened  by  an  inconsolable  affliction  for  the  loss 
of  her  mother.  As  Ceelia  is  the  offspring  of  the 
most  generous  passion  that  has  been  known  in  our 
age,  she  is  adorned  with  as  much  beauty  and  grace» 
as  the  most  celebrated  of  her  sex  possess ;  but  her 
domestic  life,  moderate  fortune,  and  religious  edu- 
cation, gave  her  but  little  c^portunity,  ami  less  in- 
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^lination,  to  be  admired  in  public  assemblies.  Her 
skbode  has  been  for  some  years  at  a  convenieiit  dis- 
lance  from  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  where  her 
aunt  and  she  chose  to  reside  for  the  advantage  of 
that  rapturous  way  of  devotion,  which  gives  ecstasy 
to  the  pleasures  of  innocence,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, is  the  immediate  possession  of  those  heavenly 
enjoyments  for  which  they  are  addressed. 

As  you  may  trace  the  usual  thoughts  of  men  in 
their  countenances,  there  appeared  in  the  face  of 
Ceelia  a  cheerfulness,  the  constant  companion  of 
unaffected  virtue,  and  a  gladness,  which  is  as  inse- 
parable from  true  piety.   Her  every  look  and  motion 
spoke  the  peaceful,  mild,  resigning,  humble  inhabit- 
ant,  that  animated  her  beauteous  body.     Her  air 
discovered  her  body  a  mere  machine  of  her  mind^ 
and  not  that  her  thoughts  were  employed  in  study- 
ing graces  and  attractions  for  her  person.   Such  was 
Cselia,  when  she  was  first  seen  by  Palamede  at  her 
usual  place  of  worship.     Palamede  is  a  young  man 
of  two-and-twenty,  well-fashioned,  learned,  genteel, 
and  discreet ;  the  son  and  heir  of  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  great  estate,  and  himself  possessed  of  a  plen- 
tiful one  by  the  gift  of  an  uncle.     He  became  en- 
amoured with  Cselia ;  and  after  having  learned  her 
habitation,  had  address  enough  to  communicate  his 
passion  and  circumstances  with  such  an  air  of  good 
sense  and  integrity,  as  soon  obtained  permission  to 
visit  and  profess  his  inclinations  towards  her.   Pala* 
mede's  present  fortune  and  future  expectations  were 
no  way  prejudicial  to  his  addresses ;  but  After  the 
lovers  had  passed  some  time  in  the  agreeable  enter- 
tainments of  a  successful  courtship,  Ceelia  one  day 
took  occasion  to  interrupt  Palamede,  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  pleasing  discourse  of  the  happiness  he  pro- 
mised himself  in   so^  accomplished  a  companion ; 
and,  assuming  a  serious  air^told  him,  there  was  :ah- 
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other  heart  to  be  won  before  be  ^oed  hers,  wbich 
was  that  of  his  father.  PalftiDede  seemed  mxLch 
disturbed  at  the  overture;  and  lamented  to  her,  that 
his  father  was  one  of  those  too  provident  parents, 
who  only  place  their  thoughts  upon  biin^^ng  riches 
into  their  families  by  marriages,  and  axe  wholly  in- 
sensible  of  all  other  considerations.  But  the  strict- 
ness of  Ceelia's  rules  of  life  made  her  insist  upon 
this  demand ;  and  the  son,  at  a  proper  hour,  com- 
municated to  his  father  the  circumstance  of  bis  love, 
and  the  merit  of  the  object.  The  next  day  the  fadier 
made  her  a  visit.  The  beauty  of  her  person,  the 
fame  of  her  virtue,  and  a  certain  irresistible  duurm 
in  her  whole  behaviour,  on  so  tender  and  delicate  an 
occasion,  wrought  so  much  upon  him,  in  spite  of  all 
prepossessions,  that  he  hastened  the  marriage  with 
an  impatience  equal  to  that  of  his  son.  Their  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  with  a  privacy  suitable  to  the 
character  and  modesty  of  Ceelia;  and  from  that  day, 
until  a  fatal  one  last  weehy  they  lived  together  with 
all  the  joy  and  happiness  which  attend  minds  en- 
tirely united. 

It  should  have  been  intimated,  that  Palamede  is 
a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  usually  retired  thither 
ftarly  in  the  morning ;  Cselia  still  sleeping. 

It  happened,  a  few  days  since^  that  she  followed 
him  thither  to  communicate  to  him  something  she 
had  omitted,  in  her  redundant  fondness,  to  speak  of 
the  evening  before.  When  she  came  to  his  apartaent, 
the  servant  there  told  her,,  she  was  coming  with  a 
letter  to  her.  While  Coelia,  in  an  inner  room,  was 
reading  an  apology  from  her  husband,  *  That  he  had 
been  suddenly  taken  by  some  of  his  acquaintance 
to  dine  at  Brentford,  but  that  he  should  return  in 
the  evening,'  a  country  girl,  decently  clad,  aske4 
if  those  were  not  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Palamede  ? 
She  was  answered,  they  were ;  but  that  he  was  not 
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In  town.  The  strahger  asked,  when  he  was  expecteil 
^A  home?  The  servant  rej^ed,  dbe  "would  go  in  aod 
ask  bis  wife.  The  young  woman  repeated  die  word 
wife,  and  fainted.  This  accident  raised  bo  less 
cariosity  than  amazement  in  C»lia,  who  caused  her 
t0  be  removed  into  the  inner  room.  Upon  proper 
applications  to  revive  her>  the  unhappy  young  crea-» 
ture  returned  to  herself;  and  said  to  Ceelia,  with  an 
earnest  and  beseeching  tone,  *  Are  you  really  Mr. 
Palamede's  wife?'  Cselia  replies,  *  I  hope  I  do  not 
look  as  if  I  were  any  other  in  the  condition  you  see 
me.'  The  stranger  answered,  *  No,  Madam,  he  is 
my  husband.'  At  the  same  instant,  she  threw  a 
bundle  of  letters  into  Cselia's  lap,  which  confirmed 
tke  truth  of  what  dhe  asserted.  Their  mutual  inno- 
cence and  sorrow  made  them  look  at  each  olJier  as 
partners  in  distress,  rather  dian  rivals  in  love.  The 
snperiomty  of  Celia's  understanding  and  genius  ga^e 
her  an  authority  to  examine  into  ^s  adventure,  as 
if  she  had  been  offended  against,  and  the  other  the 
delinquent.  The  stranger  i^oke  in  the  following 
manner : 

» 

*  MADAM, 

*  If  it  shall  please  you,  Mr.  Palamede,  having  an 
uncle  of  a  good  estate  near  Winchester,  was  bred  at 
the  school  there,  to  gain  the  more. his  good-will  by 
being  in  his  sight.  His  uncle  died,  and  left  him 
the  estate  which  my  tiusband  now  has.  When  he 
was  a  mere  youth,  he  set  his  affections  on  me ;  but 
when  he  could  not  gain  his  ends,  he  married  me ; 
making  me  and  my  mother,  who  is  a  farmer's  widow, 
swear  we  would  never  tell  it  upon  any  account  what- 
soever ;  for  that  it  would  not  look  well  for  him  to 
marry  such  a  one  as  me ;  besides,  that  his  father 
would  cut  him  off  of  the  estate.  I  was  glad  to  have 
him  in  an  honest  way ;  and  he  now  and  then  camie 
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and  stayed  a  night  and  away  at  our  house.  Bat 
very  lately,  he  came  down  to  see  us,  with  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  his  friend,  who  stayed  behind 
there  with  us,  pretending  to  like  the  place  for  the 
summer :  but  ever  since  Master  Palamede  went,  he 
has  attempted  to  abuse  me;  and  I  ran  hither  to 
acquaint  him  with  it,  and  avoid  the  wicked  inten- 
tions of  his  false  friend/ 

Caelia  had  no  more  room  for  doubt;  but  left  her 
rival  in  the  same  agonies  she  felt  herself.  Palamede 
returns  in  the  evening ;  and  finding  his  wife  at  his 
chambers  learned  all  that  had  passed,  and  hastened 
to  Cffilia's  lodgings. 

It  is  much  easier  to  imagine,  than  express  the 
sentiments  of  either  the  criminal,  or  the  injured,  at 
this  encounter. 

As  soon  as  Palamede  had  found  way  for  speech, 
he  confessed  his  marriage,  and  his  placing  his  com- 
panion on  purpose  to  vitiate  his  wife,  that  he  might 
break  through  a  marriage  inade  in  his  nonage,  and 
devote  his  riper  and  knowing  years  to  CsBlia.  She 
made  him  no  answer ;  but  retired  to  her  closet.  He 
returned  to  the  Temple,  where  he  soon  after  receiv- 
ed from  her  the  following  letter : 

•SIR, 

•  You,  who  this  morning  were  the  best,  are  now 
the  worst  of  men  who  breathe  vital  air.  I  am  at 
once  overwhelmed  with  love,  hatred,  rage,  and  dis- 
dain. Can  infamy  and  innocence  live  together  ?  I 
feel  the  weight  of  the  one  too  strong  for  the  comfort 
of  the  other.  How  bitter,  heaven !  how  bitter  is  my 
portion  I  How  much  have  I  to  say !  but  the  infant 
which  I  bear  about  me  stirs  with  my  agitation.  I 
am,  Palamede,  to  live  in  shame,  and  this  creature 
to  be  heir  to  it.     Farewell  for  ever  V 
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"When  we  revolve  in  our  thoughts  such  catastrophes 
a.s  that  in  the  history  of  the  unhappy  Cselia,  there 
seems  to  be  something  so  hazardous  in  the  changing 
a.  single  state  of  life  into  that  of  marriage,  that,  it 
may  happen,  all  the  precautions  imaginable  are  not 
sufficient  to  defend  a  virgin  from  ruin  by  her  choice. 
It  seems  a  wonderful  inconsistence  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  justice,  that  a  man  who  robs  a  woman 
4>f  an  ear-ring  or  a  jewel,  should  be  punished  with 
death ;  but  one  who,  by  false  arts  and  insinuations 
should  take  from  her,  her  very  self,  is  only  to  suffer 
diiBgrace.     This  excellent  young  woman  has  nothing 
to  consolate  herself  with,  but  the  reflection  that 
her  sufferings  are  not  the  effect  of  any  guilt  or 
inisconduct;  and  has  for  her  protection  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Power,  which,  amidst  the  unjust  reproach 
of  ail  mankind,  can  give  not  only  patience,  but  plea- 
sure, to  innocence  in  distress. 

As  the  person,  who  is  the  criminal  against  Cselia, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  punished  according  to  our 
present  law ;  so  are  therie  numberless  unhappy  per- 
sons without  remedy  according  to  present  custom. 
That  great  ill,  which  has  prevailed  among  us  in  these 
latter  ages,  is  the  making  even  beauty  and.viitue 
the  purchase  of  money.  The  generality  of  parents, 
and  some  of  those  of  quality,  instead  of  looking  out 
for  introducing  health  of  constitution,  frankness  of 
spirit,  or  dignity  of  countenance  into  their  families, 
lay  out  all  their  thoughts  upon  finding  out  matches 
fpr  their  estates,  and  not  for  their  children.  You 
ihall  have  one  form  such  a  plot  for  the  good  of  his 
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family,  that  there  shall  not  be  six  men  in  England 
capable  of  pretending  to  his  daughter.  A  second 
shall  have  a  son  obliged,  out  of  mere  discretion, 
for  fear  of  doing  any  thing  below  himself,  to  follow 
all  the  drabs  in  town.  These  sage  parents  meet; 
and,  as  there  is  no  pass,  no  courtship  between  the 
young  ones,  it  is  no  unpleasant  observation  to  behold 
how  they  proceed  to  treaty.  There  is  ever,  in  the  be- 
haviour of  each,  something  that  denotes  his  circum- 
stance ;  and  honest  Coupler,  the  conveyancer,  says, 
*he  can  distinguish,  upon  sight  of  the  parties,  before 
they  have  opened  any  point  of  their  business,  which 
of  the  two  has  the  daughter  to  sell.'  Coupler  is  of 
our  club,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  him  declaim  , 
upon  this  subject,  and  assert,  <  that  the  marriage- 
settlements,  which  are  now  used,  have  grown 
fashionable  even  within  his  memory.' 

When  the  theatre,  in  some  late  reigns,  owed  its 
chief  support  to  those '  scenes  which  were  written  to 
put  matrimony  out  of  countenance,  and  render  that 
state  terrible,  then  was  it  that  pinmoney  first  pre- 
vailed ;  and  all  the  other  articles  were  inserted  which 
create  a  diffidence,  and  intimate  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, that  they  are  very  soon  to  be  in  a  state  of  war 
with  each  other ;  though  this  had  seldom  happened, 
except  the  fear  of  it  had  been  expressed.  Coupler 
will  tell  you  also,  '  that  jointures  were  never  fre- 
quent until  the  age  before  his  own ;  but  the  women 
were  contented  with  the  third  part  of  the  estate  the 
law  allotted  them,  and  scorned  to  engage  with  men 
whom  they  thought  capable  of  abusing  their  chil- 
dren.' He  has  also  informed  me,  '  that  those  who' 
were  the  oldest  benchers  when  he  came  to  the  Tem- 
ple, told  him,  that  the  first  marriage  settlement  of 
considerable  length  was  the  invention  of  an'  old 
Serjeant ;  who  took  the  opportunity  of  two  testy 
fathers,  who  were  ever  squabbling,  to  bring  about 
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an  alliance  between  their  children.  These  fellows 
knew  each  other  to  be  knaves ;  and  the  Serjeant 
took  hold  of  their  mutual  diffidence,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  law,  to  extend  the  settlement  to  three  skins  of 
parchment. 

To  this  great  benefactor  to  the  profession  is  owing 
the  present  price  current  of  lines  and  words..    Thus 
is  tenderness  thrown  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
great  care  is,  what  the  young  couple  shall  do  when 
they  come  to  hate  each  other.     I  do  not  question  but 
from  this   one  humour  of  settlements  might  very 
fairly  be  deduced,  not  only  our  present  defection  in 
point  of  morals,  but  also  our  want  of  people.     This 
has  given  way  to  such  unreasonable  gsdlantries,  that 
a  man  is  hardly  reproach  able  that  deceives  an  inno- 
cent woman,  though  she  has  ever  so  much  merit,  if 
she  is  below  him  in  fortune.     The  man  has  no  dis- 
honour following  his 'treachery ;  and  her  own  sex 
are  so  debased  by  force  of  custom,  as  Ito  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  woman,  *  How  cpuld  she  expect  he  would 
marry  her  ?' 

By  this  means  the  good  offices,  the  pleasures  and 
graces  of  life,  are  not  put  into  the  balance.  The 
bridegroom  has  given  his  estate  out  of  himself  r  and 
he  has  no  more  left  but  to  follow  the  blind  decree  of 
his  fate,  whether  he  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  sot,  or 
a  man  of  merit,  in  his  fortune.  On  the  other  side^ 
a  fine  woman  who  has  also  a  fortune,  is  set  up  by 
way  of  auction ;  herfirst  lover  has  ten  to  one  against 
him.  The  very  hour  after  he  has  opened  his  heart 
and  his  rent-roll,  he  is  made  no  other  use  of  but  to 
raise  her  price.  She  and  her  friends  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  it,  to  call  in  new  bidders.  While 
the  poor  lover  very  innocently  waits,  until  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  inns  of  court  have  debated  about 
the  alliance,  all  the  partisans  of  the  lady  throw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  until  other  offers  come  in  ;  and 
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the  man  who  came  first  is  not  put  in  possession 
until  she  has  been  retoed  by  half  the  town.  If  an 
abhorrence  to  such  mercenary  proceedings  were  well 
settled  in  the  minds  of  my  fair  readers,  those  of  merit 
would  have  a  way  opened  to  their  advancement ; 
nay,  those  who  abound  in  wealth  only  would  in 
reality  find  their  account  in  it.  It  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  their  prude  acquaintance,  their  waiters, 
their  nurses^  cousins,  and  whisperers,  to  persuade 
them,  that  there  are  not  above  twenty  men  in  a  king- 
dom, and  those  such  as  perhaps  they  may  never 
set  eyes  on,  whom  they  can  think  of  with  discretion. 
As  the  case  stands  now,  let  any  one  consider,  how 
the  great  heiresses,  and  those  to  whom  they  were 
offered,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  could 
make  them  suitable  settlements,  live  together.  What 
can  be  more  insipid,  if  not  loathsome,  than  for  two 
persons  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  crowd,  who  have  as 
little  regard  for  them  as  they  for  each  other ;  and 
behold  one  another  in  an  affected  sense  of  prospe- 
rity, without  the  least  relish  of  that  exquisite  glad* 
ness  of  meeting,  that  sweet  inquietude  at  parting, 
together  with  the  charms  of  voice,  look,  gesture, 
and  that  general  benevolence  between  well-chosen 
lovers,  which  makes  all  things  please,  and  leaves 
not  the  least  trifle  indifferent. 

But  I  am  diverted  from  these  sketches  oi  future 
Essays  in  behalf  of  my  numerous  clients  of  the  fm 
sex,  by  notice  sent  to  my  office  in  Sheer-lane, 
'  That  a  blooming  widow,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
widowhood,  and  twenty-sixth  of  her  age,  designs 
to  take  a  colonel  of  twenty-eight.'  The  parties 
request  I  would  draw  up  their  terms  of  coining  to- 
gether, as  having  a  regard  to  my  opinion  against 
long  and  diffident  settlements;  and  I  have  sent 
them  the  following  Indenture  : 

*  We  John and  Mary-- ,  having  estates  for 
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life,  resolve  to  take  each  other.  I  John  will  venture 
my  life  to  enrich  thee,  Maiy ;  and  I  Mary  will  con- 
sult my  health  to  nurse  thee,  John.  To  which  we 
hare  interchangeably  set  our  hands,  hearts,  and 
seals,  this  17th  of  July,  1710/ 
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From  my  own  Apartment f  July  19. 

Having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to 
the  service  of  the  fair  sex,  I  must  ask  pardon  of 
my  men  correspondents,  if  I  postpone  their  com- 
mands, when  I  have  any  from  the  ladies  which 
lie  unanswered.  That  which  follows  is  of  impor* 
tance. 
•SIR, 
*  You  cannot  think  it  strange  if  I,  who  know 
little  of  the  world,  apply  to  you  for  advice  in  the 
weighty  affair  of  matrimony;  since  you  yourself 
have  often  declared  it  to  be  of  that  consequence  as 
to  require  the  utmost  deliberation.  Without  farther 
preface,  therefore,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  my 
fathev,  at  his  death,  left  me  a  fortune  sufficient  to 
make  me  a  match  for  any  gentleman.  My  mother; 
for  she  is  still  alive,  is  very  pressing  with  me  to 
toarry ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  to  gratify  her,  I  shall 
venture  upon  one  of  two  gentlemen,  who  at  this 
time  make  their  addresses  to  me.  My  request  is 
that  you  would  direct  me  in  my  choice  ;  which  that 
you  may  the  better  do,  I  shall  give  you  their  charac- 
ters; and,  to  avoid  confusion,  desire  you.  to  call 
them  by  the  names  of  Philander  and  Sylvius.     Phi- 
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lander  is  young,  and  has  a  good  estate ;  Sylvius  is 
as  young,  and  has  a  "better.  .  The  former  has  bad  a 
liberal  education,  has  seen  the  town,  is  retired  from 
thence  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  is  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  much  given  to  books.  The  latter  was 
brought  up  under  his  father's  eye,  who  gave  him 
just  learning  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  ac- 
counts ;  but  made  him  withal  very  expert  in  country 
business,  such  as  ploughing,  sowing,  buying,  selling, 
and  the  like.  They  are  both  very  sober  men,  nei- 
ther of  their  persons  is  disagreeable,  nor  did  I  know 
which  to  prefer  until  I  had  heard  them  discourse ; 
when  the  conversation  of  Philander  so  much  pre- 
vailed, as  to  give  him  the  advantage  with  me  in  all 
other  respects.  My  mother  pleads  strongly  for 
Sylvius ;  and  uses  these  arguments :  That  he  not 
only  has  the  larger  estate  at  present,  but  by  his 
good  husbandry  and  management  increases  it  daily : 
that  his  little  knowledge  in  other  affairs  will  make 
him  easy  and  tractable  ;  whereas,  according  to  her, 
men  of  letters  know  too  much  to  make  good  hus- 
bands. To  part  of  this,  I  imagine,  I  answer  effec- 
tually, by  saying,  Philander's  estate  is  large  enough ; 
that  they  who  think  two  thousand  pounds  a  yeax 
sufficient,  make  no  difference  between  that  and 
three.  I  easily  believe  him  less  conversant  in  those 
affairs,  the  knowledge  of  which  she  so  much  com- 
mends in  Sylvius ;  but  I  think  them  neither  50  ne- 
cessary or  becoming  a  gentleman,  as  the  accom- 
plishments of  Philander.  It  is  no  great  character 
of  a  man  to  say.  He  rides  in  his  coach  and  six,  and 
understands  as  much  as  he  who  follows  the  plough. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  conversation  of  these  sort  of 
men  seems  so  disagreeable  to  me,  that  though  they 
make  good  bailifi^,  I  can  hardly  be  persuaded  they 
can  be  good  companions.  It  is  possible  I  may  seem 
to  ha;ve  odd  notions,  when  I  say  I  am  not  fond,  of  at 
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man  only  for  being  of  what  is  called  a  thriving  tem- 
per. To  conclude,  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
how  good  sense  should  make  a  man  an  ill  husband, 
or  conversing  with  books  less  complaisant. 

Cjelia/ 

The  resolution  which  this  lady  is  going  to  take, 
she  may  very  well  say,  is  founded  on  reason :  for 
after  the  necessities  of  life  are  served,  there  is  no 
manner  of  competition  between  a  man  of  a  liberal 
education  and  an  iUiterate.  Men  are  not  altered  by 
their  circumstances,  but  as  they  give  them  oppor- 
tunities of  exerting  what  they  are  in  themselves; 
and  a  powerful  clown  is  a  tyrant  in  the. most  ugly 
form  he  can  possibly  appear.  There  lies  a  seeming 
objection  in  the  thoughtful  manner  of  Philander ; 
but.  let  her  consider,  which  she  shall  oflener  have 
occasion  to  wish,  that  Philander  would  speak,  or 
Silvius  hold  his  tongue. 

The  train  of  my  discourse  is  prevented  by  the 
urgent  haste  of  another  correspondent. 

*  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  July  14. 

'  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  virgins  of 
twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards,  that  you,  like 
a  patron  of  the  distressed,  promised  to  provide  for ; 
who  makes  it  her  humble  request,  that  no  occasional 
stories  or  subjects  may,  as  they  have  for  three  or 
four  of  your  last  days,  prevent  your  publishing  the 
scheme  you  have  communicated  to  Amanda  ;  for 
every  day  and  hour  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  damsels  of  so  advanced  an  aee.  Be  quick  then, 
if  you  intend  to  do  any  service  for  your  admirer, 

Diana  Forecast.' 

In  this  important  affair,  I  have  not  neglected  the 
proposals  of  others.  Among  them  is  the  following 
sketch  of  a  lottery  for  persons.    The  author  of  it 
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hfts  pfopoaed  very  ample  encours^ment,  aot  only 
to  myself,  but  also  to  Charles  Lillie  and  John  Mor* 
phew.  If  the  matter  bears,  I  shall  not  be  unjust  to 
his  merit;  I  only  desire  to  enlarge  his  plqji;.foT 
which  purpose  I  lay  it  before  the  town,  as  well  for 
the  improvement  as  the  encouragement  of  it. 

The  amicable  contribution  for  raising  the  fortunes 

of  Ten  young  Ladies. 

'  Imprimis,  It  is  proposed  to  raise  one  htmdred 
thousand  crowns  by  way  of  lots,  which  will  advance 
for  each  lady  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ; 
which  sum,  together  with  one  of  the  ladies,  the 
gentleman  that  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  draw  a  prize, 
provided  they  both  like,  will  be  entitled  to,  under 
such  restrictions  hereafter  mentioned.  And  in  case 
they  do  not  like,  then  either  party  that  refuses 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  thousand  pounds  only,  and 
the  remainder  to  him  or  her  that  shall'  be  willing  to 
marry,  the  man  being  first  to  declare  his  mind. 
But  it  is  provided,  that  if  both  parties  shall  consent 
to  have  one  another,  the  gc!ndeman  shally  before 
he  receives  the  money  thus  raised,  settle  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  same  in  substantial  hands  (who 
shall  be  as  trustees  for  the  said  ladies),  and  shall 
have  the  whole  and  sole  disposal  of  it  for  her  use 
only. 

*  Kate  ;  each  party  shall  have  three  months*  time 
to  consider,  after  an  interview  had,  which  shall  be 
within  ten  days  after  the  lots  are  drawn. 

*  Note  also,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
prize  shall  be  placed  on  a  proper  ticket. 

'  Item,  they  shall  be  ladies  that  have  had  a  liberal 
education,  between  fifteen  and  twenty-three  ;  all 
genteel,  witty,  and  unbUn^Kible  diameters. 

^  Tte  money  to  be  raised  shall  be  kept  in  an  iioa 
box;  fmd  when  there  shall  be  two  thousand  sub- 
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scriptions,  which  amounts  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
it  shall  be  taken  out  and  put  into  a  goldsmith's  hand, 
and  the  note  made  payable  to  the  proper  lady,  or 
her  assigns,  with  a  clause  therein  to  hinder  her  from 
receiving  it,  until  the  fortunate  person  that  draws 
her  shall  first  sign  the  note,  and  so  on  until  th6 
whole  sum  is  subscribed  for:  and  as  soon  as  one 
hundred  thousand  subscriptions  are  completed,  and 
two  hundred  crowns  more  to  pay  the  charges,  the 
lottery  shall  be  drawn  at  a  proper  place,  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  fortnight  before  the  drawing. 

*  NoiCy  Mr.  BickerstaflP  objects  to  the  marriage- 
able years  here  mentioned  :  and  ^is  of  opinion,  they 
should  not  commence  until  after  twenty-three.  But 
he  appeals  to  the  learned,  both  of  Warwick-lane  and 
Bishopsgate-street*,  on  this  subject.* 
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Whitens  Chocolate-house y  July  21. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  in  these  Papers,  that  the 
great  source  of  our  wrong  pursuits  is  the  imperti- 
nent manner  with  which  we  treat  women  both  in  the 
common  and  important  circumstances  of  life.  In 
vain  do  we  say,  the  whole  sex  would  run  into  Eng- 
land, while  the  privileges,  which  are  allowed  them, 
do  no  way  balance  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
those  very  immunities.  Our  women  have  very 
much  indulged  to  them  in  the  participation  of  our 
fortunes  and  our  liberty ;  but  the  errors  they  com- 

•  The  College  of  Phjsicians  met  at  Warwick-lane,  and  the 
Royal  Society  at  Gresham-college,  in  Bishopsgate-street. 
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nit  IB  the  use  of  ^ther  are  by  no  meant  «o  im- 
partially considered  as  the  fake  st^6  which  ans 
made  by  men.  In  the  commasce  of  lovera^  Uie  man 
makes  the  address,  assails,  and  betrays ;  and  yet 
stands  in  the  same  degree  of  acceptance,  as  be  was 
in  bel<M?e  he  conmutted  that  treachery.  The  wo- 
man, for  no  other  crime  bat  believing  «ne  whom 
she  thought  loved  her,  is  treated  with  shyneM  and 
indifference  at  the  best,  and  commoaaly  with  ne* 
nroach  and  scorn.  He  that  is  past  the  pow^  of 
beauty  may  talk  of  this  matter  with  tbe  same  un- 
concern, as  of  any  other  suliject :  therefore  I  shall 
take  upon  me  to  consider  the  sex,  as  4iey  live  wiAin 
rules,  and  as  they  transgress  them.  The  ordinary 
class  of  the  good  or  the  HI  have  very  little  inftuenoe 
upon  the  actions  of  oth^s ;  but  the  eminent,  in 
either  kind,  are  those  who  lead  the  world  below. 
The  ill  are  employed  in  communicating:  scandal, 
infamy,  and  disease,  like  Furies  :  the  good  distribute 
benevolence,  friendship,  and  health,  like  Angels. 
The  ill  are  damped  with  pain  and  anguidi  ait  the 
sight  of  all  that  is  laudable,  lovely,  or  happy.  The 
virtuous  are  touched  with  commiseration  towards 
the  guilty,  the  disagreeable,  and  the  wretched. 
There  are  those  who  betray  the  innocent  of  their 
own  sex,  and  solicit  the  lewd  of  ours.  '  Here  are 
those  who  have  abandoned  the  very  memory,  not 
only  of  innocence,  but  shame.  Tnere  are  those 
who  never  forgave,  nor  could  ever  bear  being  for- 
given. There  are  those  aUso  who  visit  the  bKBds  of 
the  sick,  lull  the  cares  of  the  sorrowful,  and  'dpuble 
the  joys  of  the  joyful.  Such  is  the  deatroymg  jkndy 
such  the  guardian  angel.  Woman. 

The  way  to  have  a  greater  number  of  the  amiable 
part  of  womankind,  and  lessen  the  crowd  of  the 
other  sort,  is  to  contri1;>ute  what  we  can  to  the  suc- 
cess of  well-grounded  passions  :   and  therefore  I 


comply  with  the  request  of  an  ieiiaaioiired  man,  m 
iskBettinQ  the  following  billet ; 

-*  MADAM, 

'Mr.  Bick^rstaff  you  always  read,  though  xoe 
you  win  never  hear.  I  am  oUiged  therefore  to  his 
compassion  for  the  opportmuty  of  imploring  yours-^^ 
'  I  sigh  for  Hie  most  accomplished  of  her  sex.  That 
is  so  just  a  Sstinctioh  of  her,  to  whom  I  write,  that 
the  owning  I  thiok  so  is  no  distinction  of  me,  who 
write.  Your  good  qualities  are  peculiar  to  you  ;  my 
admiration  is  common  with  thousands*  I  shall  be 
present  when  you  read  this ;  hut  fear  every  woman 
will  take  it  for  her  character,  sooner  than  she  who 
deserves  it.' 

If  '^e  next  kftter,  which  pvesents  itself,  should 
<;ome  from  the  mistvess  of -this  modest  4over,  and  I 
make  them  break  through  the  oppression  of  their 
passions^  I  shall  expect  gloves  at  their  nuptials. 

'  MR.  BICKEBSTAFF, 

'  You  that  are  a  philosopher,  know  very  weU  the 
make  of  the  mind  of  women,  and  can  best  instruct 
me  in  the  conduct  of  an  affair  which  highly  concerns 
me;  I  never  can  admit  my  lover  to  speak  to  me  of 
love ;  yet  thiok  him  impertinent  when  he  offers  to 
talk  of  any  thing  else.  What  shall  I  do  with  a 
man  that  always  believes  me  ?  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
this  distance  in  men  of  sense !  why  do  not  they 
always  ^orge  their  fate  ?  If  we  are  sincere  in  our 
severity,  you  lose  nothing  by  attempting.  If  we  are 
hypocrites,  you  certainly  succeed.** 

From  my  own  Apartment,  July  21. 

Before  I  withdraw  from  business  for  the  night,  it 
is  my  custom  to  receive  all  addresses  to  me  that 
others  may  go  to  i^st  as  well  as  myself,  at  least,  as 
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far  as  I  can  contribute  to  it.  When  I  called  to 
know  if  any  would  speak  with  me,  I  was  infonned  ^ 
that  Mr.  Mills,  the  player,  desired  to  be  admitted. 
He  was  so  ;  and  with  much  modesty  acquainted 
me,  as  he  chd  other  people  of  note,  '  that  Hamlet, 
was  to  be  acted  on  Wednesday  next  for  his  benefit' , 
I  had  long  wanted  to  speak  with  this  person ;  be- 
cause I  thought  I  could  admonish  turn  of  many 
things,  which  would  tend  to  his  improvement.  In 
the  general  I  observed  to  him,  that  though  action 
was  his  business,  the  way  to  that  action  was  not  to 
study  gesture,  for  the  behaviour  would  follow  the 
sentiments  of  the  mind. 

Action  to  1;he  player  is  what  speech  is  to  an 
orator.  If  the  matter  be  well  conceived,  words 
will  flow  with  ease ;  and  if  the  actor  is  well  pos- 
sessed of  the  nature  of  his  part,  a  proper  action  will 
necessarily  follow.  He  infonned  me,  that  Wilks 
was  to  act  Hamlet :  I  desired  him  to  request  of  him, 
in  my  name,  that  he  would  wholly  forget  Mr.  Bet- 
terton;  for  that  he  failed  in  no  part  of  Othello, 
but  where  he  had  him  in  view.  An  actor's  forming 
himself  by  the  carriage  of  another  is  like  the  trick 
among  the  widows,  who  lament  their  husbands  as 
their  neighbours  did  theirs,  and  not  according  to 
their  own  sentiments  of  the  deceased. 

There  is  a  fault  also  in  the  audience,  which  in- 
terrupts their  satisfaction  veiy  much ;  that  is,  the 
figuring  to  themselves  the  actor  in  some  part  where- 
in they  formerly  particularly  liked  him,  and  not  at- 
tending to  the  part  he  is  at  that  time  performing. 
Thus,  whatever  Wilks,  who  is  the  strictest  follower 
of  nature,  is  acting,  the  vulgar  spectators  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Wlieii  I  had  indulged  the  loquacity  of  an  old  man 
for  some  time,  in  such  loose  hints,  I  took  my  leave 
of  Mr.  Mills  :  and  was  told,  Mr.  Elliot  of  St.  James's 
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coffee-house  would  speak  with  me.  His  business 
-WQB  to  desire  I  would,  as  I  am  an  astrologer,  let  him 
know  beforehand,  who  were  to  have  the  benefit 
tickets  in  the  ensuing  lottery;  which  knowledge  he 
was  of  opinion  he  could  turn  to  great  account,  as  he 
was  concerned  in  news. 

I  granted  his  request,  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
that  he  would  only  make  his  own  use  of  it,  and  not 
let  it  be  publicly  luaown  until  after  they  were  drawn. 
I  had  not  done  speaking,  when  he  produced  to  me 
a  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  keeping  books,  with 
the  names  of  all  such  adventurers,  and  the  numbers 
of  their  tickets,  as  should  come  to  him ;  in  order  to 
give  an  hourly  account  of  what  tickets  shall  come  up 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  lottery,  the  drawing  of 
which  is  to  begin  on  Wednesday  nei^t.  I  liked  his 
method  of  disguising  the  secret  I  had  told  him : 
and  pronounced  him  a  thriving' man,  who  could  so 
well  watch  the  motion  of  things,  and  profit  by  a  pre- 
vailing humour  and  impatience  so  aptly,  as  to  make 
his  honest  industry  agreeable  to  his  customers,  as  it 
is  1(0  be  the  messenger  of  their  good  fortune. 

APVERTISEMENT. 

From  the  Trumpet  in  Sheer-lane^  July  20. 

*  Ordered,  that  for  the  improvemeat  of  the  plea** 
soKes  V  spciety,  a  member  of  this  bouse,  one  ei  ikut 
most  wakeful  of  the  soporific  assembly  beyond 
Smithfieid-bars,  and  one  of  the  order  of  story-tellers 
ia  Holbora,  may  meet  and  exchange  stale  matter, 
and  report  the  same  lo  iJieir  principals. 

^  li»  B.  No  man  is  to  tell  above  one  story  in  <he 
same  evening ;  but  has  liberty  to  tell  the  same  the 
Bight  following.' 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  desires  his  love^oorrespondents  to 
vary  the  names  they  shall  assume  in  their  future 
letters :  for  that  he  is  overstocked  with  Fhilaoders. 
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-Est  hie, 


Est  abivis,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  squus. 

Hob.  1  £p.  zi.  ver.  ult. 

True  happiness  is  to  no  spot  confin*d; 
If  you  preserve  a  firm  and  equal  mind, 
'Tis  here,  'tis  there,  and  every  where. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^  July  24. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  at  Mile-end ;  and  passing  through 
Stepney  churchyard,  I  could  not  forbear  entertain- 
ii\g  myself  with  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and 
graves.  Among  others,  I  observed  one  with  this 
notable  memorial : ' 

Here  lies  the  body  of  T.B. 

This  fantastical  desire,  of  being  remembered  only 
by  the  two  first  letters  of  a  name,  led  me  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  vanity  and  imperfect  attain- 
ments of  ambition  in  general.  When  I  run  back  in 
my  imagination  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known  and  conversed  with  in  my  whole  life,  there 
are  but  very  few  who  have  not  used  their  faculties 
in  tne  pursuit  of  what  it  is  impossible  to  acquire ; 
or  left  the  possession  of  what  they  might  have  been, 
at  their  setting  out,  masters,  to  search  for  it  where 
it  was  out  of  their  reach.  In  this  thought  it  was 
not  possible  to  forget  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus,  who, 
proposing  to  himself,  in  discourse  with  a  philoso- 
pher, one,  and  another,  and  another,  conquest,  was 
asked,  what  he  would  do  after  all  that?  *  Then,' 
says  the  king,  *  we  will  make  merry.'    He  was  well 
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answered,  *  What  hinders  your  doing  that  in  the 
condicion  you  are  already  ?*  The  restless  desire  of 
exerting  themselves  above  the  common  level  of  man- 
kind is  not  to  be  resisted  in  some  tempers ;  and 
minds  of  this  make  may  be  observed  in  every  con- 
dition of  life.  Where  such  men  do  not  make  to 
themselves,  or  meet  with,  employment,  the  soil  of 
their  constitution  runs  into  tares  and  weeds.  An 
old  friend  of  mine,  who  lost  a  major's  post  forty 
years  ago,  and  quitted,  has  ever  since  studied  maps, 
encampments,  retreats,  and  countermarches ;  with 
no  other  design  but  to  feed  his  spleen*  and  ill- 
humour,  and  furnish  himself  with  matter  for  arguing 
against  all  the  successful  actions  of  others.  He 
that,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the  world,  was  the 
gayest  man  in  our  regiment ;  ventured  his  life  with 
alacrity,  and  enjoyed  it  with  satisfaction ;  encou- 
raged tnen  below  him,  and  was  courted  by  men 
above  him,  has  been  ever  since  the  most  froward 
creature  breathing.  His  warm  complexion  spends 
itself  now  only  in  a  general  spirit  of  contradiction  : 
for  which  he  watches  all  occasions,  and  is  in  his 
conversation  still  upon  sentry ^  treats  all  men  like 
enemies,  with  every  other  impertinence  of  a'specu- 
lative  warrior. 

He,  that  observes  in  himself  this  natural  inquie- 
tude, should  take  all  imaginable  care  to  put  his 
mind  in  some  method  of  gratification;  or  he  will 
soon  find  himself  grow  into  the  condition  of  this 
disappointed  major.  Instead  of  courting  proper  oc- 
casions to  rise  above  others,  he  will  be  ever  studious 
of  pulhng  others  down  to  him :  it  being  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  disappointed  ambition,  to  ease  them- 
selves by  detraction.  It  would  be  no  great  argu- 
ment against  ambition,  that  there  are  such  mortal 
things  in  the  disappointment  of  it;  but  it  certainly  is 
a  forcible  exception,  that  there  can  be  no  solid  hap- 
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ptnesti  in  the  success  of  it.     If  we  value  popular 
praise,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  meanest  of  the 

Seople  to  disturb  us  by  calumny.  If  the  fame  of 
emg  happy,  we  cannot  look  into  a  village,  but  we 
see  crowds  in  actual  possession  of  what  we  seek 
only  the  appearance.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
there  is  I  know  not  what  malignity  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men,  to  oppose  you  in  what  they  see  you 
fond  of;  and  it  is  a  certain  exception  against  a 
man's  receiving  applause,  that  he  visibly  courts  it 
However,  this  is  not  only  the  passion  or  g^eat  and 
undertaking  spirits :  but  you  see  it  in  the  lives  of 
such  as,  one  would  believe,  were  far  enough  re- 
moved from  the  ways  of  ambition.  The  rural 
esquires  of  this  nation  even  eat  and  drink  out  of 
vanity.  A  vain-glorious  fox-hunter  shall  entertain 
half  a  county,  for  the  ostentation  of  his  beef  and 
beer,  without  the  least  affection  for  any  of  the 
crowd  about  him.  He  feeds  them,  because  he 
thinks  it  a  superiority  over  them  that  he  does  so ; 
and  they  devour  him,  because  they  know  he  treats 
them  out  of  insolence.  This  indeed  is  ambition  in 
grotesque;  but  may  figure  to  us  the  condition  of 
politer  men,  whose  only  pursuit  is  glory.  When  the 
superior  acts  out  of  a  piinciple  of  vanity,  the  de- 
pendant will  be  sure  to  allow  it  him ;  because  he 
knows  it  destructive  of  the  very  applause  which  is 
courted  by  the  man  who  favours  him,  and  conse- 
quently makes  him  nearer  himself. 

But  as  every  man  living  has  more  or  less  of  this 
incentive,  which  makes  men  impatient  of  an  in- 
active condition,  and  urges  men  to  attempt  what 
may  tend  to  their  reputation ;  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary they  should  form  to  themselves  an  ambition, 
which  is  in  every  man's  power  to  gratify.  This  am- 
bition would  be  independent,  and  would  consist 
only  in  acting  what,  to  a  man's  own  mind,  appears 
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mc^t  greftt  and  laudable.  It  is  a  pursuit  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  and  is  only  a  regular  prme-^ 
Giition  of  what  he  himself  approves.  It  is  what  can 
be  interrupted  by  no  outward  accidents ;  for  ho  matl 
can  be  robbed  of  his  good  intention.  One  of  our 
society  of  the  Trumpet*  therefore  started  last  night 
a  notion,  which  I  thought  had  reason  in  it.  *  It  is, 
methinks/  said  he,  ^  an  unreasonable  things  that 
heroic  virtue  should,  as  it  seems  to  be  at  present, 
be  confined  to  a  certain  order  of  men,  and  be  at- 
tainable by  none  but  those  whom  fortune  has  ele- 
vated to  the  most  conspicuous  stations.  I  would 
have  every  thing  to  be  esteemed  as  heroic,  which  is 
great  and  uncommon  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
man  who  performs  it.'  Thus  there  would  be  no 
virtue  in  human  life,  which  every  one  of  the  species 
would  not  have  a  pretence  to  anrive  at,  and  an  ar- 
dency to  exert.  Since  fortune  is  not  in  our  power, 
let  us  t)e  as  little  as  possible  in  hers.  Why  should 
it  be  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  rich,  to  be 
generous  ?  If  we  measured  by  the  quality  and  not 
the  quantity  of  things,  the  particulars  which  ac- 
company an  action  is  what  should  denominate  it 
mean  or  great,  TheJiighest  station  of  human  life  is 
to  be  attained  by  each  man  that  pretends  to  it :  for 
every  man  can  be.  as  valiant,  as  generous,  as  wise, 
and  as  merciful,  as  the  faculties  and  opportunities 
which  he  has  from  Heaven  and  fortune  will  permit. 
He  that  can  say  to  himself,  *  I  do  as  much  good, 
and  am  as  virtuous  as  my  most  earnest  endeavours 
will  allow  me,'  whatever  is  his  station  in  the  world, 
is  to  himself  possessed  of  the  highest  honour.  If 
ambition  is  not  thus  turned,  it  is  no  other  than  a 
continual  succession  of  anxiety  and  vexation.  But 
when  it  has  this  cast,  it  invigorated  the  mind ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  worth  is  a  reward, 

•  The  pablic-house  in  Sheer-lane. 
IV  2  B 
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whic^  is  not  in  the  power  of  envy,  reproach,  or  de- 
traction, to  take  from  it.  Thus  the  seat  of  solid 
honour  is  in  a  man's  own  bosom  ;  and  no  one  can 
want  support,  who  is  in  possession  of  an  honest  con- 
science, but  he  who  would  suffer  the  reproaches  of 
it  for  other  greatness. 

P.  S.  I  was  going  on  in  my  philosophy,  when 
notice  was  brought  me,  that  there  was  a  great 
crowd  in  my  antichamber,  who  expected  audience. 
When  they  were  admitted,  I  found  they  all  met  at 
my  lodgings,  each  coming  upon  the  same  errand, 
to  know  whether  thejr  were  of  the  fortunate  in  the 
lottery,  which  is  now  ready  to  be  drawn.  I  was 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  myself  from  their 
importunity;  but  observing  the  assembly  made  up 
of  both  sexes,  I  signified  to  them,  that  in  this  case 
it  would  appear  Fortune  is  not  blind,  fbr  all  the 
lots  would  fall  upon  the  wisest  and  the  fairest.  This 
gave  so  general  a  satisfaction,  that  the  room  was 
soon  emptied,  and  the  company  retired  with  the 
best  air,  and  the  most  pleasing  grace,  I  had  any 
where  observed.  Mr.  Elliot  of  St.. James's  cofiPee- 
house  now  stood  alone  before  me,  and  signified  to 
me,  he  had  now  not  only  prepared  his  books,  but 
had  received  a  very  great  subscription  already.  His 
design  was,  to  advertise  his  subscribers  at  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode,  within  an  hour  after  their 
number  is  drawn,  whether  it  was  a  blank  or  benefit, 
if  the  adventurer  lives  within  the  bills  of  mortality ; 
if  he  dwells  in  the  country,  by  the  next  post*.  I 
encouraged  the  man  in  his  industry,  and  told  him 
the  ready  path  to  good  fortune  was  to  believe  there 
was  no  such  thins:. 

*  Hence  the  origia  of  registering  tickets;  and  probabij  of  in* 
saring,  since  carried  to  so  pernicioas  an' excess. 
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NO  203.    THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  1710. 


Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremas. 

HoR.  1  £p.  viii.  ver.  ult. 

As  Celsus  bears  this  change  of  fortune. 

So  "will  his  frieiids  bear  him. R.  "Wynne. 

"From  my  own  Apartment ^  July  26. 

It  is  natural  for  the  imaginations  of  men,  who  lead 
their  lives  in  too  solitary  a  manner,  to  prey  upon 
themselves,  and  form  from  their  own  conceptions, 
beings  and  things  which  have  no  place  in  nature. 
This  often  makes  an  adept  as  much  at  a  loss,  when 
he  comes  into  the  world,  as  a  mere  savage.  To 
avoid  therefore  that  ineptitude  for  society,  which  is 
frequently  the  fault  of  us  scholars,  and  has,  to  men 
of  understanding  and  breeding,  something  much 
more  shocking  and  untractable  than  rusticity  itself; 
I  take  care  to  visit  all  pubUc  solemnities,  and  go 
into  assemblies  as  often  as  my  studies  will  permit. 
This  being  therefore  the  first  day  of  the  drawing  of 
the  lottery,  I  did  not  neglect  spending  a  considerable 
time  in  the  crowd :  but  as  much  a  philosopher  as  I 
pretend  to  be,  I  could  not  but  look  with  a  sort  of 
veneration  upon  the  two  boys  who  received  the 
tickets  from  tiie  wheels,  as  the  impartial  and  equal 
dispensers  of  fortunes  which  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  crowd,  who  all  stood  expecting  the  same 
chiance.  It  seems  at  first  thought  very  wonderful, 
that  one  passion  should  so  universally  have  the  pre- 
eminence of  another  in  the  possession  of  men's 
mind's,  as  that  in  this  case  all  in  general  have  a  secret 
hope  of  the  ffreat  ticket:  and  yet  fear  in  another 
instance,  as  m'  going  into  a  baittle,  shall  have  so 
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little  influence,  as  that,  though  each  man  believes 
there  will  be  many  thousands  slain,  each  is  confi- 
dent he  himself  shall  escape.    This  certainly  pro- 
ceeds from  our  vanity ;  for  every  man  sees  abun- 
dance in  himself  that  deserves  reward,  and  nothing 
which  should  meet  with  mortification.     But  of  aU 
the  adventurers  that  filled  the  hall,  there  was  one 
who  stood  by  me,  who  I  could  not  but  fancy  ex- 
pected the  tLou^and  pounds  per  annum  as  a  mere 
justice  to  his  parts  and  industry.     He  had  his  pencil 
and  table«book ;  and  was,  at  the  drawing  of  each 
lot,  counting  how  much  a  man  with  seven  tickets 
was  now  nearer  the  great  prize,  by  the  striking  out 
luiother,  and  another  competitor.     This  man   was 
of  the  most  particular  constitution  I  had  ever  ob- 
served ;  his  passions  were  so  active,  that  he  worked 
in  the  utmost  stretch  of  hope  and  fear.    When  one 
rival  fell  before  him,  you  might  see  a  short  gleam 
of  triumph  in  his  countenance;  which  immediately 
vanished  at  the  approach  of  another.     What  added 
to  the  particularity  of  this  man  was,  that  he  every 
moment  cast  a  look  either  upon  the  Cimunissioners, 
the  wheels,  or  the  boys»    |  gently'  whispered  him, 
and  adcied,  <  when  be  thought  the  thousand  pounds 
would  come  up  ?' — ^  Pugh,'  says  he,  *  who  knows 
that«?'     And  Uien  looks  upon  a  little  list  of  his  own 
tickets,  which  were  pretty  high  in  their  pumbers, 
and  said  it  woidd  not  come  this  ten  days.     This 
fellow  will  have  a  good  chance,   though  not  that 
which  he  has  put  his  heart  on.     The  man  is  mecha- 
nically turned,  and  made  for  getting.     Th^  sim- 
{dicity  and  eagerness  which  he  is  in,  argues  an  at> 
tention  to  his  point ;  though  what  he  is  labouring  at 
does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  it.     Were  it  not 
for  #ucb  honest  fellows  as  these,  the  men  who  go- 
yervL  the  rest  of  tbeir  species  would  have  no  tools  to 
work  with :  for  t^e  outward  «how  of  the  world  is 
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carried  oii  by  such  as  cannot  find  out  that  they  are 
doing  nothing.  I  left  my  man  with  great  reluctance, 
seeing  the  care  he  took  to  observe  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  persons  concerned,  and  compute  the  in- 
equality of  the  chances  with  his  own  hands  and 


minding  his  business  himself.' — *  It  is  very 
true,*  said  I :  *  the  master's  eye  makes  the  horse  fat.' 

As  much  the  greater  number  are  to  go  without 
prizes,  it  is  but  very  expedient  to  turn  our  lecture  to 
the  forming  just  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  fortune. 
One  said  this  morning,  *  that  the  chief  lot,  he  was 
confident,  would  fall  upon  some  puppy;'  but  this 
gentleman  is  one  of  those  wrong  tempers,  who  ap- 
prove only  the  unhappy,  and  have  a  natural  preju- 
dice to  the  fortunate.  But,  as  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  great  meanness  in  being  attached  to  a  man  purely 
for  his  fortune ;  there  is  no  less  a  meanness  m  dis- 
liking him  for  his  happiness.  It  is  the  same  per- 
verseness  under  different  colours ;  and  both  these 
resentments  arise  from  mere  pride. 

True  greatness  of  mind  consists  in  valuing  men 
apart  from  their  circumstances,  or  according  to  theiir 
behaviour  in  them.  Wealth  is,  a  distinction  only  in 
traffic :  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  as  a  recommen- 
dation in  any  other  particular,  but  only  just  as  it  is 
applied.  It  was  very  prettily  said,  *  That  we  may 
learn  the  little  value  of  fortune  by  the  persons  on 
whom  Heaven  is  pleased  to  bestow  it.*  However, 
there  is  not  a  harder  part  in  human  life,  than  be- 
coming wealth  and  greatness.  He  must  be  very 
well  stocked  with  merit,  who  is  not  willing  to  draw 
some  superiority  over  his  friends  from  his  fortune ; 
for  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  entertain  with  the 
air  of  a  guest,  and  do  good  offices  with  the  mien  of 
one  that  receives  them. 

2  B  3 
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I  mtMst  coafese,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  can 
jUace  himself  in  a  figure  wherein  he  can  so  mucb 
eiyoy  his  own  soul,  and»  that  greatest  of  pleasures, 
the  just  approbation  of  his  own  actions,  than  as  an 
adyenturer  on  this  occasion,  to  sit  and  see  the  lots 
go  off  without  hope  or  fear ;  perfectly  unconceimed 
as  to  himself,  but  taking  part  in  the  good  fortune  of 
4>ther8. 

I  will  believe  these  are  happy  tempers  in  bein^,  to 
whom  all  the  good  that  arrives  to  any  of  their  fellow- 
vcreatures  gives  a  pleasure*  These  live  in  a  course 
of  lasting  ,and  substantial  happiness,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see  aU  men  endeavour  to  gratify  them. 
This  state  of  mind  not  only  lets  a  man  into  certain 
^oy meats,  but  relieves  him  from  as  certain  anxie- 
ties. If  you  will  not  rejoice  with  happy  men,  you 
must  repine  at  them.  Dick  Reptile  alluded  to  this 
when  he  said,  ^  he  would  hate  no  man,  out  of  pure 
idleness.'  As  for  my  own  part,  I  look  at  Fortune 
quite  in  another  view  than  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and,  by  my  knowledge  -in  futurity,  tremble  at  the 
approaching  prize,  which  I  see  coming  tp  a  young 
lady  for  whom  I  have  much  tenderness ;  and  have 
therefore  writ  to  her  the  following  letter,  to  be  sent 
by  Mr.  Elliot,  with  the  notice  of  her  ticket. 

*  MADAM, 

*  You  receive,  at  the  instant  this  comes  to  your 
hands,  an  account  of  your  having,  what  you  only 
wanted,  fortune;  and  to  admonish  you,  that  you 
may  not  now  want  every  thing  else.  You  had  yes- 
terday wit,  virtue,  beauty;  but  you  never  heard  of 
them  until  to-day  They  say  Fortune  is  blind ;  but 
YOU  will  find  .she  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  your  be- 
holders. I  l>eseech  you.  Madam,  make  use  of  the 
advantages  of  having  been  educated  without  flattery. 
If  you  can  still  be  Chloe,  Fortune  has  indeed  been 


kind  to  you ;  if  you  are  altered,  she  has  it  not  in  her 
power  to  give  you  an  equivalent.' 

Grecian  Coffee-house,  July  26 

Some  time  ago  a  virtuoso^  my  very  good  friend, 
sent  me  a  plan  of  a  covered  summer-house :  which 
a  litUe  alter  was  rallied  by  another  of  my  corre- 
spondents. I  cannot  therefore  defer  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  defence  to  uia  learned,  in 
his  own  words. 

^  '  To  Isaac  Bicke&stafv,  Esquire. 

•  SIR,  July  15, 1710. 

^  I  have  been  this  summer  upon  a  ramble,  to  visit 
several  friends  and  relations ;  which  is  the  reason  I 
have  left  you,  and  our  ingenious  unknown  friend  of 
South  Wales,  so  long  in  your  error  concerning  the 
grass-plots  in  my  green-house.  I  will  not  give  you 
the  particulars  of  my  gardener's  conduct  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  covered  garden ;  but  content  my- 
self with  letting  you  know,  that  my  little  fields 
within  doors,  though  by  their  novelty  they  appear 
too  extravagant  to  you  to  subsist  even  in  a  regular 
imagination,  are  in  the  effect  things  that  require  no 
conjuration.  Your  correspondent  may  depend  upon 
it,  tbat  under  a  sashed  roof,  which  lets  in  the  sun  at 
all  times,  and  the  air  as  often  as  is  convenient,  he 
may  have  grass-plots  in  the  greatest  perfection,  if 
he  willbe  at  the  pains  to  water,  mow,  and  roll  them. 
Grass  and  herbs  in  general,  the  less  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  winds,  the  livelier  is  their  ver- 
dure. They  require  only  warmth  and  moisture ;  and 
if  you  were  to  see  my  plots,  your  eye  would  soon 
confess,  that  the  bowling-green  at  Mart/bone  wears 
not  half  so  bright  a  livery. 

*  The  motto,  with  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
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pleased  to  furnish  you,  is  so  very  proper,  and  pleases 
me  so  well,  that  I  design  to  have  it  set  upon  the 
front  of  my  green-house  in  letters  of  gold. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.' 
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Gandent  praBDomine  molles 

Auricalse Hob.  «  Sat  v.  32. 


■He  with  raptare  hears 


A  title  tingling  in  his  tender  ears. — Fbancis. 

Trom  my  oron  Apartment^  July  28. 

Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from 
the  improper  manner  of  address  in  common  speech, 
between  persons  of  the  same  or  of  different  quality. 
Among  these  errors,  there  is  none  greater  than  that 
of  the  impertinent  use  of  Title,  and  a  paraphrastical 
way  of  saying  You.  I  had  the  curiosity  the  other 
day  to  follow  a  crowd  of  people  near  Billingsgate, 
who  were  conducting  a  passionate  woman  that  sold 
fish  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  explain  some  words, 
which  were  ill  taken  by  one  of  her  own  quality  and 
profession  in,  the  public  market.  When  she  came 
to  make  her  defence,  she  was  so  very  full  of,  '  His 
Worship,'  and  of,  *  If  it  should  please  his  Honour,' 
that  we  could,  for  some  time,  hardly  hear  any  other 
apology  she  made  for  herself  than  that  of  atoning 
for  the  ill  language  she  had  been  accused  of  towards 
her  neighbour,  by  the  great  civilities  she  paid  to  her 
judge.  But  this  extravagance  in  her.  sense  of  doing 
honour  was  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that 
her  many  rings  on  eachjinger  were  worn  as  instances 
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of  finery  and  ^ren.  The  vulgar  may  tbus  heap  and 
liuddle  tenns  of  respect,  and  nothing  better  be  ex*" 
pected  from  them;  but  for  people  of  roxik  to  repeat 
appellatives  insignificantly,  is  a  folly  not  to  be  en* 
dured,  neither  with  regard  io  our  time,  nor  our  un- 
derstanding. It  is  below  the  dignity  of  speech  to 
extend  it  with  more  words  or  phrases  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  explain  ourselves  with  elegance :  and  it 
184  methinks,  an  instance  of  ignorance,  if  not  of  ser- 
vitude, to  be  redundant  in  such  expressions. 

I  waited  upon  a  roan  of  quality  some  mornings 
ago.  He  happened  to  be  dressing ;  and  his  shoe- 
jnakfir  fitting  him,  told  him,  ^  that  if  his  Lordship 
would  please  to  tread  hard,  or  that  if  hi^  Lordship 
would  stamp  a  little,  his  Lordship  would  find  his 
Lordship's  shoe  will  sit  as  easy  as  any  piece  of  work 
bis  Lordship  should  see  in  England.'  As  soon  as 
my  Lord  was  dressed,  a  gentleman  approached  him 
with  a  very  good  air,  and  told  him,  '  he  had  an  af- 
fair which  had  long  depended  in  the  lower  courts; 
which  through  the  inadvertency  of  his  ancestors  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  ill  arts  of  their  adversaries  on 
the  other^  could  not  possibly  be  settled  according 
to  ithe  rules  of  the  lower  courts  ;  that,  therefore,  he 
designed  to  bring  his  cause  before  the  House  of 
XiOrds  next  session,  where  he  should  be  glad  if  his 
Lordship  should  happen  to  be  present ;  for  he  doubted 
not  but  his  cause  would  be  approved  by  all  men  of 
justice  and  honour.'  In  this  place  the  word  Lord- 
ship was  gracefully  inserted ;  because  it  was  applied 
to  him  in  that  circumstance  wherein  his  quality  was 
the  occasion  of  the  discourse,  and  wherein  it  was 
most  ua^ul  to  the  one,  and  most  honourable  to  the 
other. 

,  This  way  is  so  far  from  being  disrespectful  to  the 
honour  of  nobles,  that  it  is  an  expedient  for  using 
ihsm  with .  greater  deference.    1  would  not  put 
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Lordship  to  a  man's  hat,  gloves,  wig,  or  cane :  bat 
to  desire  bis  Lordsli]p*s  favour,  his  Lordship's  judg*- 
ment,  or  his  Lordship's  patronage,  is  a  manner  of 
speaking,  which  expresses  an  alliance  between  bis 
quality  and  his  merit.  It  is  this  knowledge  which 
distinguished  the  discourse  of  the  shoe-maker  from 
that  of  the  gentleman.  The  highest  point  of  good- 
breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  it,  is  to  shew  a  very 
nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and,  with  that  in 
your  heart,  express  your  value  for  the  man  above  you . 

But  the  silly  humour  to  the  contrary  has  so  much 
prevailed,  that  the  slavish  addition  of  title  enervates 
discourse,  and  renders  the  application  of  it  almost 
ridiculous.  We  writers  of  diurnals  ai*e  nearer  in  our 
style  to  that  of  common  talk  than  any  other  writers, 
by  which  means  we  use  words  of  respect  sometimes 
very  unfortunately.  The  Postman,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  our  fraternity,  fell  into  this 
misfortune  yesterday  in  his  paragraph  from  Berlin 
of  the  twenty-sixth  of  July.  *  Count  Wartembourg,' 
says  he,  '  great  chamberlain,  and  chief  minister  of 
this  court,  who  on  Monday  last  accompanied  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  Oranienburg,  was  taken  so  very- 
ill,  that  on  Wednesday  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
and  we  had  a  report,  that  his  Excellency  was  dead.' 

I  humbly  presume  that  it  flattens  the  narration,  to 
say  his  Excellency  in  a  case  which  is  common  to  all 
men;  except  you  would  infer  what  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred, to  wit,  that  the  author  designed  to  say,  *  all 
wherein  he  excelled  others  was  departed  from  him.' 

Were  distinctions  used  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason  and  sense,  those  additions  to  men's  names 
would  be,  as  they  were  first  intended,  significant  of 
their  worth,  and  not  their  persons ;  so  that  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  proper  to  say,  *  The  man  is  dead; 
but  his  Excellency  will  never  die.'  It  is,  methinks, 
iry  unjust  to  laugh  at  a  Quaker^  because  he  has 
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taken  up  a  resolution  to  treat  you  with  a  word,  the 
most  expressive  of  complaisance  that  can  be  thought 
of,  and  with  an  air  of  good-nature  and  charity  calls 
you  Friend,  I  say,  it  is  very  unjust  to  rally  him  for 
this  term  to  a  stranger,  when  you  yourself,  in  all 
your  phrases  of  distinction,  confound  phrases  of 
honour  into  no  use  at  all. 

Tom  Courtly,  who  is  the  pink  of  courtesy,  is  an 
instance  of  how  little  moment  an  undistifiguishing 
application  of  sounds  of  honour  are  to  those  who 
understand  themselves.  Tom  never  fails  of  paying 
his  obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or 
office  to  make  him  conspicuous ;  but  his  deference 
is  wholly  given  to  outward  considerations.  I,  who 
know  him,  can  tell  him  within  half  an  acre,  how 
much  land  one  man  has  more  than  another  by 
Tom's  bow  to  him.  Title  is  all  he  knows  of  honour, 
and  civility  of  friendship :  for  this  reason,  because 
he  cares  n)r  no  man  living,  he  is  religiously  strict 
in  performing,  what  he  calls,  his  respects  to  you. 
To  this  end  he  is  very  learned  in  pedigree ;  and  will 
abate  something  in  the  ceremony  of  his  approaches 
to  a  man,  if  he  is  in  any  doubt  about  the  bearing 
of  his  coat  of  arms.  What  is  the  most  pleasant  of 
all  his  character  is,  that  he  acts  with  a  sort  of 
integrity  in  these  impertinences;  and  though  he 
would  not  do  any  solid  kindness,,  he  is  wonderfully 
just  and  careful  not  to  wrong  his  quality.  But  as 
integrity  is  very  scarce  in  the  world,  I  cannot  for- 
bear having  respect  for  the  impertinent :  it  is  some 
virtue  to  be  bound  by  any  thing.  Tom  and  I  are 
upon  very  good  terms,  for  the  respect  he  has  for  the 
house  of  Bickerstaff.  Though  one  cannot  but  laugh 
at  his  serious  consideration  of  things  so  little  essen- 
tial, one  must  have  a  value  even  for  a  frivolous  good 
conscience. 
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N««riM,  ov9*  lo'aatf  oaw  v^w  nf/t$av  iraVTOc 

HssiODj  Oper.  et  Pier.  fer.  tO,  . 

Fools !  not  to  know  how  far  an  humble  lot 

Exceeds  abundance  by  injustice  got; 

How  Health  and  Teinperance  bless  the  rustic  swain. 

While  Luxurj  destroys  her  pamper'd  train. — R.  Wynkf. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment y  July  31. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  us  two  very  strong  desires; 
hunger,  for  the  preservation  of  the  individuals ;  and 
lust,  for  the  support  of  the  species;  or,  to  speak 
more  intelligibly,  the  former  to  continue  our  ovm 
persons,  and  the  latter  to  introduce  others  into  the 
world.  '  According  as  men  beliave  themselves  with 
regard  to  these  appetites,  they  are  above  or  below 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  are  incited  by  them 
without  choice  or  reflection.  But  reasonable  crea- 
tures correct  these  incentives,  and  improve  them 
into  elegant  motives  of  friendship  and  society.  It 
is  chiefly  from  this  homely  foundation,  that  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  the  agreeable 
companion,  and  the  honourable  mistress.  By  this 
cultivation  of  art  and  reason,  our  wants  are  madie 
pleasure ;  and  the  gratification  of  our  desires,  under 
proper  restrictions,  a  work  no  way  below  our  noblest 
faculties.  The  wisest  man  may  maintain  his  cha- 
racter, and  yet  consider  in  what  manner  he  shall 
best  ent^rtaiti  his  friend,  or  divert  his  mistress.  Nay, 
it  is  so  far  from  being  a  derogation  to  him,  that  he 
can  in  no  instances  shew  so  true  a  taste  of  his  life, 
or  his  fortune.     What  concerns  one  of  the  above- 
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mentioned  appetites/ as  it  is  elevated  into  love,  I 
shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  discourse  of,  before 
I  have  provided  for  the  numberless  crowd  of  dam- 
sels I  have  proposed  to  take  cai*e  of.  The  subject 
therefore  of  the  present  paper  shall  be  that  part 
of  society  which  owes  its  beginning  to  the  common 
necessity  of  Hunger.  When  this  is  considered  as 
the  support  of  our  being,  we  may  take  in  under 
the  same  head  Thirst  also;  otherwise,  when  we  are 
pursuing  the  glutton,  the  drunkard  may  make  his 
escape.  The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  com- 
panions at  it,  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  contri- 
butes most  to  cheerfulness  and  refreshment:  and 
these  certainly  are  best  consulted  by  simplicity  in 
the  food,  and  sincerity  in  the  company.  By  this 
rule  are,  in  the  first  place,  excluded  from  pretence 
to  happiness  all  meals  of  state  and  ceremony,  which 
are  performed  in  dumb-show,  and  greedy  suUenness. 
At  the  boards  of  the  great,  they  say,  you  shall  have 
a  number  attending  with  as  good  habits  and  coun- 
tenances as  the  guests,  which  only  circumstance 
must  destroy  the  whole  pleasure  of  the  repast :  for 
if  such  attendants  are  introduced  for  the  dignity  of 
their  appearance,  modest  minds  are  shocked  by 
considering  them  as  spectators ;  or  else  look  upon 
them  as  equals,  for  whose  servitude  they  are  in  a 
kind  of  suffering.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  the 
sumptuous  side-board,  to  an  ingenuous  eye,  has 
often  more  the  air  of  an  altar  than  a  table.  The 
next  absurd  way  of  enjoying  ourselves  at  meals  is, 
where  the  bottle  is  phed  without  being  called  for, 
where  humour  takes  place  of  appetite,  and  the  good 
company  are  too  dull,  or  too  merry,  to  know  any 
enjoyment  in  their  senses. 

Though  this  part  of  time  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  sustain  Hfe,  it  must  be  also  considered,  that  life 
itself  is  to  the  endless,  being  of  man  but  what  a  meal 
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affects  the  spirit;  and  a  spirit  feels  no  weariness,  as 
being  privileged  from  the  causes  of  it.  But  can  the 
epicure  say  so  of  any  of  the  pleasures  that  he  so 
much  dotes  upon  ?  Do  they  not  expire  while  they 
satisfy,  and,  sifter  a  few  minutes  refreshment,  deter- 
mine in  loathing  and  uuquietness  ?  How  short  is  the 
interval  between  a  pleasure  and  a  burden!  How 
undiscemible  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other ! 
Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than  the 
necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and  easily 
provided  for:  and  then  all  that  follows  is  a  load  and 
an  oppression.  Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  Hunger, 
is  only  a  new  labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  Every 
draught  to  him  that  has  quenched  his  thirst,  is  but 
a  farther  quenching  of  nature,  and  a  provision  for 
rheum  and  diseases ;  a  drowning  of  the  quickness 
and  activity  of  the  spirits. 

^  He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his 
lime,  as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury, 
how  quickly  does  he  outset  his  pleasure !  And  then, 
how  is  all  the  following  time  bestowed  upon  cere- 
mony and  surfeit!  until  at  length,  after  a  long  fatigue 
of  eating,  and  drinking,  and  babbling,  he  concludes 
the  great  work  of  dining  genteelly,  and  so  makes  a 
shift  to  rise  from  table,  that  he  may  lie  down  upon 
his  bed;  where,  after  he  has  slept  himself  into  some 
use  of  himself,  by  much  ado  he  staggers  to  his  table 
again,  and  there  acts  over  the  same  brutish  scene  : 
so  that  he  passes  his  whole  life  in  a  dozed  condition,' 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  with  a  kind  of  drow- 
siness and  confusion  upon  his  senses,  which,  what 
pleasure  it  can  be,  is  hard  to  conceive.  All  that  is 
of  it,  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  within 
the  compass  of  his  palate.  A  worthy  prize  for  a 
man  to  purchase  with  the  less  of  his  time^  his  rea*- 
son,  and  himself!' 
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Metiri  te  quemqoe  soo  modoto  ac  pede  vemin  est. 

.  HoR.  1  Ep.  tK.  Ter.  olt. 

All  should  be  conftn'd 

Within  the  boonds,  which  Nature  hath  assigu'^d.— -Pbahcis. 

From  fay  awn  Apartment^  August  2. 

The  general  purposes  of  mea  in  the  conduct  of 
their  Tives,  i  mean  /witii  xelalion  to  this  life  only, 
end  in  gaining  either  the  affectio|i  or  the  esteem  of 
tbose  with  whom  they  converse.  Esteem  makes  a 
man  powerful  in  business,  and  a&ction  desirable  in 
conversation ;  which  is  certainly  the  reason  that  very 
agreeable  men  fail  of  their  poifit  in  the  world^  and 
those  who  are  by  no  means  such  arrive  at  it  with 
much  ease.  If  it  be  visible  in  a  man's  carriage  that 
he  has  a  strong  passion  to  please^  no  one  is  ipuch 
at  a  }oss  how  to  ke^  measures  with  him ;  because 
there  is  always  a  balance  in  people's  hands  to  make 
up  with  him,  by  giving  him  what  he  still  wants  in 
exchange  for  what  you  think  fit  to  deny  him.  Such 
a  person  asks  with  diffidence,  and  ever  leaves  room 
£»r  denial  by  that  softness  of  his  complexion^  At 
the  same  tiaoe  he  himself  is  capable  of  denying  no* 
thing,  even  what  he  is  not  able. to  perform.  The 
other  sort  of  man  who  courts  esteem,  having  a  quite 
different  view,  has  as  different  a  behaviour;  and 
acts  as  much  by  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  as  the 
other  does  by  the  impulse  of  his  inclination.  You 
must  pay  for  every  thing  you  have  of  him.  He 
considers  mankind  as  a  people  in  commerce,  and 
never  ^ves  out  of  himself  what  he  is  sure  will  not 
G<^e  m  with  interest  from  another^    All  his  words 
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and  actions  tend  to  the  advancement  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  fortune,  towards  which  he  makes  hourly 
progress,  because  he  lavishes  no  part  of  his  good- 
will upon  such  as  do  not  make  some  advances  to 
merit  it.  The  man  who  values  affection,  sometimes 
becomes  popular;  he  who  aim»  at  esteem,  seldom 
fails  of  growing  rich. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  these  different  men, 
as  persons  who  endeavoured  to  be  valued  and  beloved , 
from  design  or  ambition ;  but  they  appear  quite  in 
another  figure,  when  you  observe  the  men  who  are 
agreeable  and  venerable  from  the  force  of  their  na- 
tural inclinations.  We  affect  the  company  of  him 
who  has  least  regard  of  himself  in  his  carriage, 
who  throws  himself  into  unguarded  gaiety,  voluntary 
mirth,  and  general  good  humour ;  who  has  nothing 
in  his  head  but  the  present  hour,  and  seems  to  have 
all  his  interest  and  passions  gratified,  if  every  man 
else  in  the  room  is  as. unconcerned  as  himself.  This 
man  usually  has  no  quality  or  character  among  his 
companions :  let  him  be  bom  of. whom  he  will,  have 
what  great  qualities  he  please ;  let  him  be  capable 
of  assuming  for  a  moment  what  figure  he  pleases, 
he  still  dwells  in  the  imagination  of  all  who  know 
him  but  as  Jack  such  a  one.  This  make$  Jack 
brighten  up  the  room  wherever  he  enters,  and 
change  the  severity  of  the  company  into  that  gaiety 
and  good  humour,  into  which  his  conversation  gene- 
rally leads  them.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  observe 
even  this  sort  of  creature  go  out  of  his  character,  to 
check  himself  sometimes  for  his  familiarities,  and 
pretend  so  awkwardly  at  procuring  to  himself  more 
esteem  than  he  finds  he  meets  with.  I  was  the  other 
day  walking  with  Jack  Gainly  towards  Lincoln's- 
inn-walks  :  we  met  a  fellow  who  is  a  lower  officer  • 
where  Jack  is  in  the  direction.  Jack  cries  to  him, 
'  So,  how  is  it,  Mr. V  He  answers,  'Mr.  Gainly, 
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I  am  glad  to  see  you  well.'     This  expression'  of 
equality  gave  my  friend  a  pang  which  appeared  in 
the  flush  of  his  countenance.     'Pr'ythee,  Jack/ 
says  I,  '  do  not  be  angry  at  the  .man;  for  do  what 
you  will,  the  man  can  only  love  you ;  be  contented 
with  the  image  the  man  has  of  thee ;  for  if  thou 
aimest  at  any  other,  it  must  be  hatred  or  contempt.' 
I  went  on,  and  told  him,  '  Look  you,  Jack,  I  have 
heard  thee  sometimes  talk  like  an  oracle  for  half  an 
hour,  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Roman,  the  closeness 
of  a  school-man,  and  the  integrity  of  a  divine,  but 
then.  Jack,  while  I  admired  thee,  it  was  upon  topics 
which  did  not  concern  thyself;  and  where  the  great- 
ness of  the  subject,  added  to  thy  being  personally 
unconcerned  in  it,  created  all  that  was  great  in  thy 
discourse.'     I  did  not  mind  his  being  a  little  out  of 
humour ;  but  comforted  him,  by  giving  him  several 
instances  of  men  of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  no 
one  quality  in  any  eminence,  that  were  much  more 
esteemed  than  he  was  with  very  many:  ^but  the 
thing  is,  if  your  character  is  to  give  pleasure,  men 
will  consider  you  only  in  that  light,  and  not  in  those 
acts  which  turn  to  esteem  and  veneration.' 

When  I  think  of  Jack  Gainly,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
also  upon  his  sister  Gatty.  She  is  young,  witty, 
pleasant,  innocent.  This  is  her  natural  character, 
but  when  she  observes  any  one  admired  for  what 
they  call  a  fine  woman,  she  is  all  the  next  day  wo- 
manly, prudent,  observing,  and  virtuous.  She  is 
every  moment  asked  in  her  prudential  behaviour, 
whether  she  is  not  well  ^  Upon  which  she  as  often 
answers  in  a  fret,  '  Do  people  think  one  must  be  al- 
ways romping,  always  a  Jack-pudding  V  I  never  fail 
to  inquire  of  her,  if  my  lady  such-a-one,  that  awful 
beauty,  was  not  at  the  play  last  night  ?  She  knows 
the  connexion  between  that  question  and  her  change 
of  humour,  and  says,  *  It  would  be  very  well  if  some 
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people  would  ^uunine  into  diemselTeSy  as  much  as 
diey  do  into  ^others.'  Or,  '  Sure  there  is  nothuig  in 
the  world  so  ridiculous  as  an  amoreos  dUl  man.' 

As  I  was  saying,  there  is  a  class  yMch  every  mm 
is  in  by  Us  post  in  nature,  from  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  withdraw  to  another  and  beoome  it. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  each  should  be  (H>n- 
tented  with  it,  and  not  endeavour  at  any  progress 
out  of  that  track.  To  follow  nature  is  the  cnly  agree- 
able course,  which  is  what  I  would  iain  inculcate  to 
those  jasring  companions,  Fiavia  and  Lucia.  They 
are  mother  and  daughter.  Fiavia,  who  is  the  mam- 
ma, has  all  the  inarms  and  desires  of  youth  still 
about  h^,  and  is  not  much  turned  of  thirty.  Luda 
is  blooming  and  amorous,  and  but  a  Uttle  above  fif- 
teen. The  -modier  looks  very  much  younger  than 
she  is,  the  ^irl  very  much  older.  If  it  were  possible 
to  fix  the  girl  to  her  siok-bed,  and  preserve  the  por- 
tion, the  use  of  which  the  mother  partakes,  the  good 
widow  Fiavia  would  certainly  do  it.  But  for  fear  of 
Lucia's  escape,  the  mother  is  forced  to  be  constantly 
attended  with  a  rival,  that  explains  her  age,  and 
draws  off  the  eyes  of  her  admirers.  The  jest  is,  they 
can  never  betogether in  strangers'  company,  but  Lucy 
is  eternally  reprimanded  for  something  very  particu- 
lar in  her  behaviour ;  for  which  she  has  the  malice 
to  say,  <  she  hopes  she  shall  always  obey  her  parents.' 
She  carried  her  passion  and  jealousy  to  that  height 
the  other  day,  that  coming  suddenly  into  the  room, 
and  suiprising  Colonel  Lofty  speaking  rupture  on 
one  knee  to  her  mother,  she  clapped  down  by  him, 
and  asked  her  blessing. 

I  do  not  k90w  whether  it  is  so  proper  to  tell 
ikmily  occurrences  of -this  nature  :  but  we  every  day 
see  the  same  thing  happen  in  public  conversation  in 
the  world*  Men  cannot  be  contented  with  what  is 
laudable,  but  they  must  have  all  that  is  laudable. 
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This  afTectation  is  what  decoys  the  familiar  man 
into  pretences  to  take  state  upon  him,  and  the  con-, 
trary  character  to  the  folly  of  aiming  at  being  win- 
ning and  complaisant.  But  in  these  cases  men  may 
easily  lay  aside  what  they  are,  but  can  never  arrive 
at  what  they  are  not. 

As  to  the  pursuits  after  affection  and  esteem,  the 
fair  sex  are  happy  in  this  particular,  that  with  them 
the  one  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  other 
than  in  men.  The  love  of  a  woman  is  inseparable 
from  some  esteem  of  her :  and  as  she  is  naturally  the 
object  of  affection,  the  woman  who  has  your  esteem 
has  also  some  degree  of  your  love.  A  man  that 
dotes  on  a  woman  for  her  beauty,  will  whisper  his 
friend,  '  that  creature  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  when 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  her.'  And  if  you  ex- 
amine the  bottom  of  your  esteem  for  a  woman,  you 
will  find  you  have  a  greater  opinion  of  her  beauty 
than  any  body  else.  As  to  us  men,  I  design  to  pasS; 
most  of  my  time  with  the  facetious  Harry  Bicker-, 
staff;  but  William  Bickerstaff,  the  most  prudent 
man  of  our  family  shall  be  my  executor. 


N»207.    SATURDAY,  .AUGUST  5,  1710. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  August  4. 

Having  yesterday  morning  received  a  paper  of  Latin- 
verses,  written  with  much  elegance,  in  honour  of 
these  my  Papers,  and  being  informed  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  composed  by  a  youth  under  age, 
I  read  them  with  much  delight,  as  an  instance  of 
his  improvement.    There  is  not  a  greater  pleasure 
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to  did  age,  than  semng  young  people  eateitain 
Uiemselves  in  sndi  a  manner  as  that  we  can  partake 
of  their  enjoyments.  On  such  occasions  we  flatter 
ourselves,  that  we  are  not  quite  laid  aside  in  the 
world ;  but  that  we  are  either  used  with  gratitude 
for  what  we  were,  or  honoured  for  what  we  are.  A 
well-inclined  young  man,  and  whose  good-breeding 
is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  nature  and  virtue, 
must  needs  take  delight  in  being  agreeable  to  his 
elders,  as  we  are  truly  delighted  when  we  are  not  the 
jest  of  them.  When  I  say  this,  I  must  confess  I  can- 
not but  ihisk  it  a  very  lamentable  thing,  that  there 
should  be  a  necessity  for  making  that  a  rule  of  life, 
which  should  be,  methinks,  a  mere  instinct  of  nature. 
If  reflection  upon  a  man  in  poverty,  whcmi  we  once 
knew  in  riches,  is  an  argument  of  commiseration 
with  generous  minds  ;  sure  old  age,  which  is  a  de- 
ejay from  that  vigour  which  the  young  possess,  and 
must  certainly,  if  not  prevented  i^ainst  their  will, 
arrive  at,  should  be  mote  forcibly  the  object  of  Ihat 
leverence,  which  honest  spirits  are  inclined  to,  'from 
a  sense  of  being  themselves  liable  to  what  they  ob- 
serve has  already  overtaken  others. 

My  three  nephews,  whom,  in  June  last  was  twehe- 
month,  I  disposed  of  according  to  their  several  ca- 
pacities and  inclinations ;  the  first  to  the  university, 
the  second  to  a  merchant,  and  th^  third  to  a  woman 
of  quality  as  her  page,  by  my  invitation  dined  with 
me  to-day.  It  is  my  custom  often,  when  I  have  a 
mind  to  give  myself  a  more  than  ordinary  .cheerfal- 
ness,  to  invite  a  certain  young  gentlewoman  of  our 
neighbouriiood  to  make  one  of  the  company.  She 
did  me  that  flavaur  this  day.  The  presence  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  of  honour,  to  minds  which  are  not  tri* 
vially  disposed,  displays  an  alacrity  which  is  not  to 
be  communicated  by  any  other  object.  It  was  not 
unpl^isant  to  me,  to  look  into  her  thoiightsr  of  the 
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company  she  was  in.    She  sniiled  at  the  patty  of 
pleasure  I  had  thought  of  for  her»  which  was  com- 
posed of  an  old  man  and  three  boys.     My  scholar, 
my  citizen,  and  myself,  were  very  soon  iteglected  ; 
and  the  young  cOor^er^  by  the  botr  he  made  to  het 
at  her  entrance,  engaged  her  obserration  without  a 
rival.      I  observed  the  Oxonian  not  a  littk  discoffl^f- 
posed  by  this  preferencci  while  the  trader  kept  his 
eye  upon  his  uncle.    Mj^  nephew  WiU  had  a  thott*" 
sand  secret  resolutions  to  break  iil  upon  the  discourse 
of  his  younger  brother,  who  gave  my  fair  companibn 
a  full  account  df  the  fashion,  and  what  was  reckoned 
most  becoming  to  this  complexion,  and  what  soft  of 
habit  appeared  beiit  upon  Uie  other  shape.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  acquaint  her,  who  of  quality  wa^  well  or 
sick  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  named  very 
familiarly  aH  his  lady's  acqnaititance,  not  forgetting 
her  very  words  when  he  spoke  of  their  characters* 
Besides  all  this  he  had  a  load  of  flattery ;  and  upon 
her  inquirmg,  what  sort  of  woman  Lady  Lovely  was 
in  her  person^  '  Really,  Madam,'  says  the  Jackal- 
napes,  ^  she  is  exactly  of  your  height  and  shape ; 
but  as  you  are  fair,  she  is  a  brown  woman.'    There 
was  no  enduring  that  this  fop  should  outshine  us  all 
at  this  unmerciful  rate ;  therefore  I  thought  fit  to 
talk  to  my  young  scholar  concerning  his  studies; 
and  because  I  would  throw  his  learning  into  present 
service,  I  desired  him  to  repeat  to  me  the  transla^ 
^n  he  had  made  of  some  tender  verses  in  Theo- 
critus.   He  did  so  with  an  air  of  elegance  peculiar 
to  the  cc^lege  to  which  I  sent  him.     I  made  some 
exceptions  to  the  turn  of  the  phrasei^ ;  wluch  he  de- 
fended with  much  modesty,  las  believing  in  that  place 
the  matter  was  rather  to  consult  the  softness  of  a 
swaih^s  passion,  than  the  strength  of  his  expressions^ 
It  soon  appeared,  that  Will  had  outs^pped  his 
brother  in  the  opinioti  of  our  young  lady.    A  ittle 
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poetry,  to  one  who  is  bred  a  scholar,  has  the  same 
efiect  that  a  good  carriage  of  his  person  has  on  one 
who  is  to  live  in  courts.      The  favour  of  women  is 
so  natural  a  passion,  that  I  envied  both  the  boys 
their  success  in  the  approbation  of  my  guest;  ajokd  I 
thought  the  only  person  invulnerable  was  my  young 
trader.     During  the  whole  meal,  I  coulil  observe  in 
the  children  a  mutual  contempt  and  scorn  of  each 
other,  arising  from  their  different  way  of  life  and 
education,  and  took  that  occasion  to  advertise  them 
of  such  growing  distastes;  which  might  mislead  them 
in  their  future  life,  and  disappoint  their  friends,  as 
well  as  themselves,  of  the  advantages  which  might 
be  expected  from  Ihe  diversity  of  their  professions 
and  interests. 

*  The  prejudices  which  are  growing  up  between 
these  brothers  from  the  different  ways  of  education, 
are  what  create  the  most  fatal  misunderstandings  in 
life.  But  all  distinctions  of  disparagement,  merely 
from  our  circumstances,  are  such  as  will  not  bear 
the  examination  of  reason.  The  courtier,- the  trader, 
and  the  scholar,  should  all  have  an  equal  pretension 
to  the  denomination  of  a  gentleman.  That  trades- 
man/who  deals  with  me  in  a  commodity  which  I  do 
hot  understand,  with  uprightness,  has  much  more 
right  to  that  character,  than  the  courtier  that  gives 
ine  false  hopes,  or  the  scholar  who  laughs  at  my 
Ignorance. 

The  appellation  of  gentleman  is  never  to  be 
affixed  to  a  man's  circumstances,  but  to  his  beha- 
viour in  them.  For  this  reason  I  shall  ever,  as  far 
as  lam  able,  give  my  nephews  such  impressions  as 
shall  make  them  value  themselves  rather  as  they  are 
useful  to  others,  than  as  they  are  conscious  of  merit 
in  themselves.  There  are  no  qualities  for  which  we 
ought  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  others,  but  such 
as  render  us  serviceable  to  them  :   for   *  freemen 
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liave  no  superiors  but  benefactors/  I  was  going  on 
like  a  true  old  fellow  to  this  purpose  to  my  guests, 
when  I  received  the  following  epistle : 

*  SIR, 

*  I  have  yours,  with  notice  of  a  benefit  ticket  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  both  enclosed  by 
Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  my  numbers  for  that  purpose. 
Your  philosophic  advice  came  very  seasonably  to- me 
with  that  good  fortune :  but  I  must  be  so  sincere 
with  you  as  to  acknowledge,  I  owe  my  present  mo- 
deration more  to  my  own  folly  than  your  wisdom. 
You  will  think  this  sti:ange  until  I  inform  you,  that 
I  had  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  the  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  had  with  that  expectation,  laid  down 
80  many  agreeable  plans  for  my  behaviour  towards 
my  new,  lovers  and  old  friends,  that  I  have  received 
this  favour  of  fortune  with  an  air  of  disappointment. 
This  is  interpreted,  by  all  who  know  not  Uie  springs 
of  my  heart,  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  humility-  I 
hope  my  present  state  of  piind  will  grow  into  that ; 
but  I  confess  .my  conduct  to  be  now  owing  to  an- 
other cause.  However,  I  know  you  will  approve  my 
taking  hold  even  of  imperfections  to  find  my  way 
towards  virtue,  which  is  so  feeble  in  us  at  the  best, 
that  we  are  often  beholden,  to  our  faults,  for  the 
first  appearances  of  it.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

.    Chloe.' 


IV.  2  D 
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6i  diieris  aestoo,  aodat Juv.  Sat  iii.  103. 

■ — ^« ^If  you  compUin  of  heat. 

They  rob  th'  anaweating  brow,  and  swear  they  sweat 

Drtdek. 

From  my  ovm  ApartmttU^  August  7. 

Ak  old  acquaintance,  who  met  me  this  momingf, 
seemed  oveijoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  a8 
well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  forty  years : 
*  but,' continued  he,  *  not  quite  the  man  you  trere, 
when  we  visited  together  at  Lady  Brightly's.  Oh ! 
Isaac,  those  days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are 
any  such  fine  creatures  now  living,  as  we  then  con- 
versed with  V  He  went  on  with  a  thousand  incohe- 
rent circumstances,  which,  in  his  imagination,  must 
needs  please  me;  but  they  had  quite  the  contmry 
efiect.  The  flattery  with  which  he  began,  in  telling 
me  how  well  I  wore,  was  not  disagreeable ;  but  \& 
9>rdiscreet  mention  of  a  set  of  acquaintance  we  had 
outlived,  recalled  ten  thousand  things  to  my  me- 
mory, which  made  me  reflect  upon  my  present  con- 
dition with  reeret.  Had  he  indeed  been  so  kind  as, 
after  St  long  absence,  to  felicitate  me  upon  an  indo- 
lent and  easy  old  age;  and  mentioned  how  much  he 
and  I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at  our  time  of  day  conld 
walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and  converse  cheerfully, 
he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in  myself.  But  of  all 
mankind,  there  are  none  so  shocking  as  these  inju- 
dicious civil  people.  They  ordinarily  begin  upon 
something,  that  they  know  must  be  a  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  then  for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flattery, 
they  follow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  the  world  of 
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iriiidi  }roa  would  be  reminded.  It  is  this  that 
perplexes  civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is 
such  a  general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers  is, 
that  there  are  so  very  few  good  oi^es.  It  is  the 
nic^t  art  in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  ^loquenee 
which  does  not  wimt  the  preps^ration  that  is  neces-^ 
sary  to  all  other  parts  of  it,  that  your  audience 
should  be  your  well-wishers:  for  praise  from  an 
raemy  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  commendations. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person 
most  agreeable  tp  a  man /or  a  constancy^  is  he  that 
has  no  shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree 
above  p;veat  imperfections :  whom  he  can  live  with 
as  his  inferior,  and  who  will  either  overlook,  or  not 
observe,  his  little  defects.  Such  an  easy  companion 
as  this  either  now  and  then  throws  out  a  little  flat- 
tery, or  lets  a  man  silently  flatter  himself  in  his 
superiority  to  him.  If  you  take  notice,  ihere  is 
hardly  a  rich  man  in  the  world,  who  has  not  such 
dkifnendoi  small  consideration,  ivho  is  a  darling 
for  his  insigniflcancy.  It  is  a  great  ease  to  have  one 
in  our  own  shape  a  species  below  us,  and  who. 
wilbo&t  bdng  listed  into  our  service,  is  i^  natu  .. 
of  our  retinue.  These  dependants  are  of  excelient 
use  on  a  raii^  dfiy,  or  when  ^  man  has  not  a  mind 
to  dress ;  or  to  exclude  solitude,  when  one  has 
neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.  There  are 
of  this  good-natured  order,  who  are  so  kind  as  to 
divide  themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to 
many.  i^v.e  or  six  of  tliem  visit  a  wholo  quarter  of 
the  town,  apd  exclude  the  spleen,  without  fees  from 
IM  famtUes  they  frequent,  if  fhev  do  not  prescribe 
plMfsie^  they  can  be  company  when  you  take  it. 
Viery^at  benefaetors  to  the  lich,  or  those  whom 
tiiisy  call  people  at  tiieir  ease,  are  your  persons  of  no 
coasequence.  I  have  knowa  some  of  them,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  eunning,  m^e  delicious  flatterers^ 

2d2 
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They  know  the  course  of  the  town,  and  the  general 
characters  of  persons :  by  this  means  they  will  some- 
times tell  the  most  agreeable  falsehoods  imaginable. 
They  will  acquaint  you  that  such  a  one  of  a  quite 
contrary  party  said,  *  That  though  you  were  engaged 
in  different  interests,  yet  he  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  your  good  sense  and  address.'  When  one  of 
these  has  a  little  cunning,  he  passes  his  time  in  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his  friends:  for 
his  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak  a  displeasing 
thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  letting  him  go  on  in  an 
error,  he  knows  advice  against  them  is  the  office  of 
persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer,  assentator,  implies 
no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  consents ;  and  in- 
deed such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a 
one  never  contradicts  you;  but  gains  upon  you, 
not  by  a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad 
terms,  but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter ;  at 
the  same  time  is  ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and 
gainsay  you,  if  you  chance  to  speak  ill  of  yourself. 
An  old  lady  is  very  seldom  without  such  a  compa- 
nion as  this,  who  can  recite  the  names  of  all  her 
lovers,  and  the.  matches  refused  by  her  in  the  days 
when  she  minded  such  vanities,  as  she  is  pleased  to 
call  them,  though  she  so  much  approves  the  mention 
of  them.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is 
generally  elder  than  herself;  her  years  serving  at 
once  to  recommend  her  patroness's  age,  and  to  add 
weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all  other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have  indeed  one 
who  smokes  with  me  often;  but  his  parts  are  so 
low,  that  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to  fill  his  pipe 
^th  me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whiffs  as  I 
take.    This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  uiat  he  isca- 
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fiabk  of  $  yet  Aete  are  more  hours  when  I  would 
rather  be  in  his  leompany,  t^an  that  of  the  brightest 
man  I  know.  It  would  be  a  bard  matter  to  give  an 
aeoottnt  of  this  iodlinaticHi  to  be  flattered ;  but  if 
we  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  And,  that  the 
pleasure  in  it  is  somethiBg  like  that  of  rec^ying 
money  which  )ay  out.  Eyeiy  man  thinks  be  has 
•n  estate  of  rqputation»  and  is  glad  to  see  one  that 
wiU  brmg  any  of  it  home  to  him.  It  is  no  matter 
how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  coniTeyed  to  him  in,  or  by  bow 
clownish  a  messenger,  ^so  the  money  be  good..  All 
that  we  want,  to  be  pleased  with  flattery,  is  to  believe 
that  the  man  is  sincere  who  giives  it  us.  It  is  by  this 
one  accident,  that  absurd  creatures  often  outrun 
the  most  skilful  in  Uus  art  Their  want  of  ability 
is  here  an  advantage;;  and  their  bluatness  as  it  is 
the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  js  the  best  cover  to 
artifice. 

Terence  introduoes  a  flatterer  talkii^^  to  jbloox- 
comb,  whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood :  and  a 
&iid  p«i»ofi  on  the  stage  makes  on  bun  this  pleascmt 
r^nark,  ^  This  feUow  has  an  fut  of  making  fools 
miulmen.'  The  love  of  flattery  is,  indeed,  some- 
limes  the  wieakaess  «of  a  gf eat  mind';  but  you  see  it 
ako  in  iperscms,  who  .otherwise  discooier  no  manner 
ofielish  of  any  thing  'd»ove  mere  sensuality.  These 
latter  it  so^oetiraes  improves ;  but  always  debases 
the  former.  A  fool  is  in  Umself  the  object  of  pity, 
antil  lie  is  flattei-ed.  By  rthe  force  of  that  his  stupi- 
dity is  raised  into  affectation,  and  he  becomes  of 
dignity  enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I  remember  a 
droll,  that  upon  one's  saying, '  The  times  are  so 
ticklish,  that  there  must  be  great  care  taken  what 
one  says  in  conversation;'  answered  with  an  air  of 
surliness  and  honesty,  *  If  people  will  be  free,  let 
them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who  never 
abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.'    He  had  no  reputa- 
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tion  for  laying  dangerous  truths;  therefore  when  it 
was  repeated,  *  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  ?'— 
*  Yes,*  says  he,  *  I  flatter  him.' 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  witn 
themselves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case 
we  have  a  member  of  our  club,  who,  when  Sir  Jef- 
fery  falls  asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This 
makes  Sir  Jeffery  hold  up  for  some  moments  the 
longer,  to  see  there  are  men  younger  than  himself 
amongst  us,  who  are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  consi- 
deration, it  is  .the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay^ 
I  cannot  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows, 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  con- 
descensions and  expressions ;  but  they  want  per- 
sons and  talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As 
a  coxcomb  is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a  knave 
of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who 
disguises  it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof. 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he  did 
not  care  for  being  in  company  with  him,  because  he 
heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into  ridicule. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn  s  disputing  with  him  about- 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  re- 
plied with  a  very  angry  tone,  *  Pray,  Madam,  give 
me  leave  to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was 
actually  concerned,  than  you  who  were  then  in  your 
nurse's  arms.' 
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N*209.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1710. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  August  9.. 

A  NOBLE  painter,  who  has  an  ambition  to  draw  a 
history  piece,  has  desired  me  to  give  him  a  subject, 
on  which  he  may  shew  the  utmost  force  of  his  art 
and  genius.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  pitched  upon 
that  remarkable  incident  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  Physician.  This  prince,  in  the  midst 
of  his  conquests  in  Persia,  was  seized  by  a  violent 
fever ;  aiJd.  according  to  the  account  we  have  of  his 
vast  niind,  his  thoughts  were  more  employed  about 
his  recovery,  as  it  regarded  the  war,  than  as  it  con- 
cerned his  own  life.  He  professed,  a  slow  method 
ifvas  worse  than  death  to  him;  because  it  was, 
"what  he  more  dreaded,  an  interruption  of  his  glory* 
He  desired  a  dangerofus,  so  it  might  be  a  speedy, 
remedy.  During  this  impatience  of  the  king  it  is 
well  known  that  Darius  had  offered  an  immense 
sum  to  any  one  who  should  take  away  his  life.  But 
Philippus,  the  most  esteemed  and  most  knowing  of 
his  physicians,  promised,  that  within  three  days' 
time  he  would  prepare  a  medicine  for  him,  which 
would  restore  him  more  expeditiously  than  could  be 
imagined.  Immediately  after  this  engagement,  Alex- 
ander receives  a  letter  from  the  most  considerable 
of  his  captains,  with  intelligence  that  Darius  had 
bribed  Philippus  to  poison  him.  Every  circum- 
stance imaginable  favoured  this  suspicion ;  but  this 
monarch,  who  did  nothing  but  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  concealed  the  letter ;  and,  while  the 
medicine  was  preparing,  spent  all  his  thoughts  upon 
his  behaviour  in  this  impoitant  incident     From  his 
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long  soliloquy,  he  came  to  this  resolution :  *  Alez^ 
ander  must  not  lie  here  alive  to  be  oppressed  by  his 
enemy.  I  wiU  jaot  bidieve  m^phymcian  %vS^i  ^, 
I  will  perish  rather  by  his  guilt,  than  my  own  diffi- 
dence/ 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Philippus  enters  with  the 
potion.  One  cannot  but  form  to  one's  self  on  this 
occasion  the  enoowter  of  ^eir  eyes^  the  resoliition 
in  those  of  idoA  patient,  and  the  besevcAenQs  in  the 
comntenanoe  of  1be  physician.  Die  hero  raised 
himself  in  Us  bed,  and  holding  tfa^  letter  m  one 
hand,  and  the  potion  in  the  otiier»  drank  ihe  medi- 
cine. It  will  eseoetae  my  firiend^is  pencH  and  brain 
to  place  this  action  m,  its  pff«^r  beauty.  A  prince 
observing  the  featares  of  a  eitspeeted  traitor,  aUtf 
having  jdrank  liie  fwison  he  oifered  ham,  is  a  circom^ 
stance  so  full  of  passion,  that  it  will  requise  tibe 
highest  strength  of  his  imagtnatton  to  conoeire  k, 
much  more  to  express  it.  But  as  painting  is  elo- 
quence and  poetry  in  medianism,  i  shaM  raise  his 
ideas,  by  reading  with  him  the  finest  draughts  of  the 
passions  concerned  in  this  ciieumstaiicey  from  ihe 
most  excellent  poets  and  orartors.  l^e  confideace, 
which  Alexander  assumes  from  Philippus'a  face  as 
he  is  reading  his^accnsation,  and  the  generous  disdain 
^ich  is  to  rise  in  the  featuvesof  a  falsely  accused 
man,  are  principally  to  be  regarded.  In  this  parti*- 
cular  he  must  heighten  bis  thoughts,  by  reflecting, 
that  he  is  tnot  drawing  only  an  innocent  man  tza- 
diiced,  but  a  roan  zealously  affected  to  his  person 
and  safety,  full  of  ffesentment  icx  being  thoaght 
false.  How  shall  we  contrive  (to  express  ^e  highest 
admiration,  mingled  with  disdain?  How  shall  we 
in  strokes  of  a  p^iccl  say,  what  Philippus  did  to  his 
prince  on  this  occasion  ?  *  Sir,  my  life  never  de- 
pended on  yours  more  than  it  does  now.  Without 
knowing  this  secret,  I  prepared  the  potion,  which 
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you  have  taiken  as  what  concerned  Philippus  no  less 
than  Alexander ;  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
adventure,  but  that  it  makes  me  still  more  admire 
the  generosity  and  confidence  of  my  master/  Alex- 
ander took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^  Philippus, 
I  am  confident  you  had  rather  I  had  any  other  way 
to  have  manifested  the  faith  I  have  in  you,  than  a 
case  which  so  nearly  concerns  me :  and  in  gratitude 
I  now  assure  you,  I  am  anxious  for  the  effect  of  your 
medicine,  more  for  your  sake  than  my  own.' 

My  painter  is  employed  by  a  man  of  sense  and 
health  to  furnish  him  a  gallery;  and  I  shall  join 
-with  my  friend  in  the  designing  part.  It  is  the 
great  use  of  pictures,  to  raise  in  our  minds  either 
agreeable  ideas  of  our  absent  friends ;  or  high  images 
of  eminent  personages.  But  the  latter  design,  is 
me  thinks,  carried  on  in  a  very  improper  way ;  for 
to  fill  a  room  full  of  battle-pieces,  pompous  hi  stories 
of  sieges,  and  a  tall  hero  alone  in  a  crowd  of  insigni. 
ficant  figures  about  him,  is  of  no  consequence  to 
private  men.  But  to  place  before  your  eyes  great 
and  illustrious  men  in  those  parts  and  circumstances 
of  life,  wherein  their  behaviour  may  have  an  effect 
upon  our  minds ;  as  being  such  as  we  partake  with 
them  merely  as  they  were  men :  such  as  these,-I  say, 
may  be  just  and  useful  ornaments  of  an  elegant 
apartment.  In  this  collection  therefore  that  we  are 
znaking,  we  will  not  have  the  battles,  but  the  senti- 
ments of  Alexander.  The  affair  we  were  just  now 
speaking  of  has  circumstances  of  the  highest  nature  : 
and  yet  their  grandeur  has  little  to  do  with  his  for- 
tune. If,  by  observing  such  a  piece,  as  that  of  his 
taking  a  bowl  of  poison  with  so  much  magnanimity, 
a  man,  the  next  time  he  has  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  is 
less  froward  to  his  friend  or  his  servants ;  thus  far 
is  some  improvement. 

I  have  frequently  thought,  that  if  we  had  many 
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drauffhtSy  which  were  historical,  of  certsdn  passions, 
and  had  the  true  figure  of  the  great  m^i  we  see 
transported  hy  them,  it  would  be  of  the  most  solid 
adyantage  imaginable.    To  consider  this  mighty 
man  on  one  occasion,  administering  to  the  wants  of 
a  poor  soldier  benumbed  with  cold,  with  the  greatest 
humanity ;  at  another,  barbarously  stabbing  a  ^ith^ 
lul  ofiicer:   at  one  time  so  generally  chaste  and 
Yirtuous  as  to  give  his  captive  Statira  her  liberty ; 
at  another,  burning  a  town  at  the  instigation  of 
Thais.    These  changes  in  the  same  person  are  what 
would  be  more  baieficial  lessons  of  mcHality,  than 
the  several  revolutions  in  a  great  man's  rortune. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  in  an  age,  to  whom  the 
pompous  incidents  of  his  ,life  can  be  exemplary ; 
but  1,  cr  any  man,  may  be  as  sick,  as  good-natured, 
as  compassionate,  and  as  angry,  as  Alexander  the 
Grreat.    My  purpose  in  all  this  chat,  is,  that  so  ex* 
oellent  a  furniture  may  not  for  the  future  have  so 
romantic  a  turn,  but  allude  to  incidents  which  come 
within  the  fortunes  of  the  tirdinaiy  race  of  men.     I 
do  not  know  but  it  is  by  the  force  of  this  senseless 
custom  that   people  are  drawn  in  postures  they 
would  not  for  half  dley  «fe  worth  be  surprised  in. 
The  unparalleled  fierceness  of  some  rural  esqtnres 
drawn  in  red,  or  In  armour,  who  ne^er  dreamed  to 
destroy  any  thing  above  a  fox,  is  a  common  and 
otdinary  onenoe  of  this  kind.     But  I  shall  gtve  an 
account  of  our  whole  gallery  on  another  occasion. 


END  OJF  veil,  iv^ 
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